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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary ofthe’ >! 
end of World War IL but it is also the fifth : 
„anniversary of the end of the cold war (not to 
mention the twentieth year since the end of the 
Vietnam War, a subject taken up in next months : 
issue). Thus the “postwar” in the title of this issue ` 
has a double duty, as do the articles that follow: to - 
reflect on both the past and the future of the new 
“Big Three” that have emerged since 1945. The 
political, economic, and social changes that have 
occurred i m Germany, Japan, andthe ~ ! = 
United States during the last half century are. - 

explored, as are the shifts that have appeared in the ' 

formal and informal security-economuc alliances 

that bind the three. What emerges is an outline of `. | 

the issues that will govern politics in the developed ' 
world as the millennium approaches. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 


aids oui dud iey hieni EE 
admihistration official described Indonesian es 
President Suharto in explaining why President Bill 
- - Clinton recently granted a high-level “private” visit 
to the man who, according to a 1968 CIA study, 
helped unleash “one of the worst mass nrurders of , 
. the twentieth 
“Qur kind of guy” is, no doubt, an appellation * 
Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet and other Vietnamese ` 
communist leaders also hope to have bestowed on 
them soon. The normalization of relations with the _ 
United States this year, along with a fervent desire , 
to join the pack of Asian “tigers,” make this more” . 
“than wishful thinktiig on the part of the ane 
“Vietnamese. : 
It is this new era in Southeast Asta that our 
December issue explores. The United States f 
governments approach toward the region may be _ 
based on the belief that, “What is good for < 
Microsoft—or Exxon, or Boeings good for | 
America,” but the articles in this issue use more. “` 
than an economic yardstick to understand and = * 
evaluate change in Southeast Asia, focusing instead‘ 
_ on the degree to which political Hberalization has . . 
occurred and quality of life has improved. The  :`: 
articles’ conclusions, while varied, suggest that the + 
attributes found in “our kind of guy” may not be’ 
` those that the regions peoples find 
acai =o OEE the ideal abode” 
their democratic aspitations. 
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Islam. Democracy. Mutually exclusive terms? This issue of Current History tries to answer 
that question with an examination of how these two systems have fared when they have 
come into contact with each other. The conclusions are sobering but not necessarily 
negative. As our introductory article notes, however, “if the perils of reform [in the Middle | 


East] invite anxiety, the dangers of clinging to the status quo are even more unsettling.” 








The Challenge of Inclusion in the Middle East - 


BY AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


river of ink has already flowed in debates over 

the prospects for democracy in the Middle East. 

While there is sharp disagreement as to why, 
most observers take a dim view of democracy’s chances 
in the immediate future. Governments rich with oil buy 
off dissent; Islamists with impressive public support 
deride democracy; culturally embedded patterns of 
patronage undermine popular participation in politics; 
and civil society is weak and easily manipulated. Each 
of these points has merit. Nonetheless, the pressures 
for change are formidable, and regional rulers intent on 
survival may find political reform irresistible. A demo- 
cratic Middle East may be long in coming, but there is 
good reason to believe that the region stands on the 
brink of a momentous era of change. 

One of the most obvious indicators 1s the dramatic 
picture of rapid population growth and growing citizen 
demands in the region. Aggregate rates of natural 
increase, though high in companson to the remainder 
of the world, are often dwarfed by urban population 
growth. In Iran, cities are growing at 5 percent a year, 
while in Saudi Arabia the increases are nearly 8 percent 
annually. If sustained, many cities will double in size 
over the next 10 to 20 years. Middle Eastern popula- 
tions are young, and growing younger. Forty percent or 
more of the population of most of the region’s coun- 
tries are under 15. Even providing primary education 
poses an extraordinary challenge, especially in the less 
wealthy states, where schools are already inadequate. 
Unemployment and underemployment are high, and 


AUGUSTUS RicHarp NORTON is a professor of international 
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will only grow. At the same time, literacy has steadily 
increased in the region, and while female literacy rates 
lag considerably behind those for males, the changes 
over time are quite striking. Rising female literacy rates 
portend declining birth rates, but the effects will not be 
felt for decades. In the intervening years, women will 
enter the workforce in greater numbers, further increas- 
ing demands for job creation. 


CRACKS IN THE MONOLITH 

The average citizen in the Middle East may not yet be 
cruising the information superhighway, but gone are 
the days when government controlled the news. In 
Cairo, Damascus, Algiers, or Baghdad, international 
radio and television signals penetrate government 
censorship and bring images of the world that con- 
found government-approved versions. Even in out-of- 
the-way Djibouti, an estimated 40 percent of households 
have satellite dishes. Access tó modern communica- 
tions technologies such as computer e-mail—which 
inherently undermines vertical structures of con- 
trol—is growing. As of 1994, Internet connections 
existed in Bahrain, Israel, Kuwait, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, and Turkey, joining the region to 2.5 
million computers worldwide. Cyberspace is dawning 
in the Middle East. 

The proliferation of printing ateliers and comer shop 
photocopy machines ensures that people have more to 
read than ent-dominated newspapers. Popu- 
larly oriented political tracts and religious pamphlets 
are readily available from street vendors. Villagers and 
city dwellers traveling across borders in search of work 
return with fresh images that often reflect poorly on the 
quality of life at home. Equally important, labor 
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migrants have earned the money to support protest 
movements and collective self-help organizations. 

Though government meptitude, unresponsiveness, 
and corruption are a given, complaints about govern- 
ment abuses of power—corruption and nepotism, 
torture and mistreatment of prisoners—are increas- 
ingly common. One young Egyptian man from Heliopo- 
lis, referring to Egypt’s political class, expressed the 
contempt of many when he noted sumply, “They are all 
crooks.” Although many citizens, given government 
intolerance for dissent, choose to remain mute, the 
resultant cynicism further erodes support for govern- 
ment. 

While encompassing only a relative handful of 
activists, a human rights movement has emerged. Just 
over the course of the past two to three years, human 
tights workers have begun to actively collaborate across 
borders, and Arab activists have even met with Israeli 
counterparts to find common ground for their work. 
Just as important, human rights has entered the 
vernacular of villagers and townspeople. In Turkey one 
now encounters municipal parks in provincial towns 
dedicated to human rights, and in rural Egypt villagers 
have organized human rights leagues. 

Although articulate movements for political reform 
are small—with the important exception of the Islam- 
ists—the appetite for reform and change 1s growing. A 
long list of Arab governments have discerned discon- 
tent and have already attempted reforms with widely 
varying degrees of success—notably Algeria, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Morocco, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and 
Yemen. 

Obviously, democracy is not a necessary outcome of 
political reform, nor will all efforts to make the political 
system more efficient or more responsive succeed. 
Reform does, however, imply an increase in the 
accountability and responsiveness of those who rule 
and, therefore, will necessarily involve limits to power 
as well as the application of the rule of law. In other 
words, reform entails political liberalization. 


PUTTING THE ISLAMIST CHALLENGE IN CONTEXT 
The most important pressures for reform emanate 
from the myriad Islamist movements that have emerged 
over the past two decades. In fact, the authoritarian 
state succeeded in creating a vacuum that is being filled 
by the Islamist movements. Whereas mdependent 
political parties, associations, and clubs have been 
stifled by state controls, the mosque is much more 
difficult to police. It is relatively simple to outlaw a 
party, but the Muslim state can no more shut down a 
mosque than a North American or European govern- 
ment can lock the doors of a church. The state has, 
however, sought to maintain control of the mosque by 
keeping religious officials on the government payroll, 
hence exerting unmistakable influence on the content 
of the Friday sermon. But at least since the early 1970s, 


there has been an explosion of private, unlicensed 
mosques that have eluded state control. In key Middle 
Eastem countries such as Algeria and Egypt, unli- 
censed mosques comprise nearly half of all mosques. 

It is a commonplace that the growth of Islamist 
movements is a reflection of Islam’s inherent appeal 
over secular ideologies, which are often derided as 
alien and failed. There is some truth to this, but equally 
important, the Islamists have adopted a strategy of 
power seeking and have combined this strategy with a 
penetrating critique of government performance. The 
populist Islamist movements have tapped into a well- 
spring of discontent; they have not resumed the natural 
march of Muslim history. Of course, the failure of 
government to implement sharia (Islamic law) is often 
cited as part of the Islamists’ critique, but central to 
that critique is the emphasis on corruption, malfea- 
sance, and misbehavior. The mistreatment of people at 
the hands of government is a constant refrain. The 
Islamist critique is persuasive because it rings so true. 

In the same place but at another time, the recruit- 
ment successes of the Islamist movements would have 
belonged to leftist or nationalist parties. This was the 
case in the 1950s and 1960s, when crowds thronged to 
the streets to acclaim Gamal Abdul Nasser or wave the 
flag of Palestine. Today the natural counterpart to the 
failure of the authoritarian state is Islamism. Ironically, 
in the not so distant past several governments aided the 
Islamists to undercut the strength of the political left, 
as in the case of Egypt under President Anwar Sadat. 
Israel turned a blind eye to Islamist activities in the 
mid-1980s, particularly in the Gaza Strip, in an attempt 
to undermine the strength of the more secular Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

Scholarship on the Islamists has been overly textual, 
too inclined to report the words of the ideologues and 
the spokesmen, and insufficiently sociological, failing 
to look at the motives of those who lend their support 
to the Islamist movements. In fact, rank-and-file sup- 
porters of the Islamist movements are remarkably 
mobile in terms of granting or withdrawing their 
allegiance. More important, allegiance to an Islamist 
organization often has much less to do with piety or 
religiosity than with the organization’s demonstrated 
efficacy and integrity. 

In Lebanon, for example, many Shiite Muslims have 
shifted from the reformist Amal movement to the more 
radical Hezbullah for prosaic reasons: Amal is corrup- 
tion-ridden and inefficient, whereas Hezbullah has 
demonstrated a fine-tuned sensitivity to its constituen- 
cy’s needs and has sustained a reputation for clean 
dealing. In Turkey, the March 1994 electoral victories 
of the Islamically-oriented Welfare Party, though inter- 
preted in some quarters as a harbinger of the growing 
salience of religion in Turkey, says more about the 
demonstrated ineffectiveness of the party’s rivals than a 
resurgent Islamism. 


Some governments have exacerbated their difficul- 
ties by trying to emulate the rhetoric of the Islamists. 
Indeed, religious personalities enlisted to speak on 
behalf of the-government are often discredited by their 
role or end up buttressing Islamist opposition voices. 
Either way, the government loses credibility. 

As present authoritarian governments weaken, their 
rulers will be increasingly tempted to resort to dema- 


gogic appeals to Islam. This sort of ideological pander- ` 


ing is unlikely to work, as the example of the last shah 
of Iran illustrates. By mid-1978, sensing the resonance 
of Islamic symbolism, Mohammad Reza Pahlavi de- 
creed the adoption of the traditional Persian solar 
calendar and took other superficial steps intended to 
“Islamicize” his regime. We all know how the story 
ended. 

Steps to demonstrate a commitment to the rule of 
law, perhaps by curbing police (and secret police) 
abuses or stemming corruption, will be more success- 
ful than attempts to appropriate Islamist discourse. As 
it is, when the government validates the Islamist dawa 
(call), ıt often lends momentum to efforts to coerce and 
persecute non-Muslim minorities (as in the case of the 
Copts in Egypt, for example). 

Even where governments have not purposely as- 
sisted the Islamists, they have aided them indirectly. 
Just as surely as birds fly and fish swim, authoritarian 
governments stifle dissent. Where government has 
impeded if not thwarted autonomous forms of associa- 
tion—political parties, unions, and professional 
groups—the ensuing vacuum in civil society has been 
a boon to Islamist organizers. 

The indisputable popularity of the Islamist move- 
ments challenges governments to respond. But Islam- 
ists come in many flavors. Several governments, notably 
in Tunisia and Egypt, have met the challenge with an 
iron fist, thereby validating radical ideologues who 


want to bring down the system rather than reform it. . 


Although it has received surprisingly little notice, the 
Islamists have been senously rethinking their views 
and objectives concerning state, society, and political 
reform. Western scholars, often stnkaing a tone that 
might be confused with apologia, have argued for the 
- complementarity of Islamic concepts like consultation 
and consensus with democratic procedures. These 

have missed the point; the crucial thinking 
among Islamists these days deals with questions of 
tolerance or civility, minority rights, and confidence or 
security. 


OUTSIDE PRESSURES FOR CHANGE 

Internal pressures for reform interact with external 
ones, lending even greater momentum to demands for 
change. Notably, the end of the Arab-Israeh conflict 
will add to domestic pressures for better government in 
the Arab world. In the confrontation states (Jordan and 
Syria primarily), demands to reallocate money from the 
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defense budgets will likely grow. With few exceptions 
(Tunisia arguably), the officer corps represents a cru- 
cial base of regime support, and officers have benefited 
handsomely from fat defense budgets and the associ- 


‘ated privileges and perks. There is no doubt that any 


attempt to cut real spending on the military will be met 
by firm uniformed resistance. In fact, the initiation of ` 
reform projects that shortchange military spending 
could provoke military intervention to forestall the 
process. Even efforts to pull defense budgets into the 
limelight could cause a protective military reaction. In 
Egypt, as elsewhere in the region, the military budget is 
protected from public scrutiny or even nominal legisla- 
tive oversight. 

Thinking of the Middle East as a single region has 
always presented an analytic challenge. Now that 
superpower rivalnes no longer mask the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, subregional conflicts will become more obvi- 
ous, as well as more divisive. New sources of regional 
turmoil may emanate from attempts by hegemons to 
interdict reform in a neighboring state. The role Saudi 
Arabia played in the 1994 Yemen: civil war ıs instruc- 
tive; informed reports underscore the deep mvolve- 
ment of the Saudis in fomenung the fighting. 

The end of the cold war also deprives many Middle 
East states of the automatic support of a superpower 
sponsor. In Syria, for example, there is little doubt that 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev’s upbraiding of 
Hafez Assad during the Syrian president’s 1988 visit to 
the Kremlin was a decisive turning point. No longer 
able to bank on Soviet largesse, Assad was brought 
cheek to jowl with the imperative of coming to terms 
with Israel and, hence, the United States. 

Nonetheless, Unites States aid continues to flow 
into Egypt and Israel, and to a lesser extent Jordan. The 
United States Treasury may issue these checks for years 
to come but, as the Arab-Israeli conflict winds down, 
the Republican-dominated Congress may choose to 
stop fattening the sacred foreign aid cows of Egypt and 
Israel, which devour over $5 billion annually. 

No doubt there will be fmancial sweeteners in any 
regional peace package, but these sweeteners are more 
likely to be one-time payments rather than aid pro- 
grams. In the case of Egypt, it is plain that United 
States aid allows the government to hold off on reform. 
It is precisely in those states that have contemplated 
financial disaster where experiments in democratiza- 
tion have occurred. Thus Algeria and Jordan were on 
the brink of insolvency when their respective reform 

programs were launched. In short, the prospect of 
fmancial collapse mightily concentrates the mind on 


-reform as a means of dissipating public disaffection 


and anger, and sharing the blame for the pain of 
economic restructuring. 

Societal pressures for change should not be mini- 
mized in those states that do not stand on the brink of 
fiscal disaster. Although consultative councils that 
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exist in all the Arab states of the Arabian peninsula and 
the Gulf (except Kuwait and Yemen, which have 
parliaments), they are a far cry from autonomous 
legislatures. There should be no mistaking the fact, 
however, that these bodies have been created to satisfy 


the quest for change. 


The richer Arab states, in effect, offer cash rebates to” 


the West—especially the United States. For years the 
wealthy oil-producing states of the Gulf have been 
indirectly paying for their security through the pur- 
chases of a myriad of weapons systems and armaments 
that have helped make the Middle East the single most 
important arms market in the world. An innovation 
came during the Persian Gulf War in 1991 when Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and the other Arab Gulf states chipped 
in to underwrite the deployment of allied forces to the 
Gulf Saudi Arabia alone paid $55 billion in support of 
Operation Desert Storm. 

Last October, when United States forces, with 
French and British support, deployed to Kuwait as a 
counterpoise to Iraqi forces that had moved near the 
Kuwaiti border, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia magnani- 
mously agreed to pick up the tab to the tune of about 
$1 billion. These reverse payments, however self- 
interested, raise additional problems for the relevant 
regimes. In Saudi Arabia, for example, the regime has 
been steadily criticized. for its profligate spending on 
guns, its inability to counter Iraqi aggression despite a 
bulging arsenal, and its dependence on the United 
States for defense. With an on-call rent-an-army, why 
spend all those billions on tanks, planes, and installa- 
tions in the first place? : 

Prices on the international oi] market are flat, and in 
major oil-producing states like Saudi Arabia fiscal 
belt-tightening has become the norm. Given the demo- 
graphic pressures they face, the impressive array of 
entitlements they provide to their citizens are not 
sustainable. The absence of taxation systems, many 
scholars have argued, give the citizens im these states 
no incentive to demand a voice in government. But a 
reduction in entitlements may have the same impact as 
an increase in taxes. If so, and since oil prices do not 
promise to increase dramatically, these regimes will 
also not be immune to demands for change. 


PSEUDO-ELECTIONS - 

Most Middle Eastern governments have opted for 
the symbols of democracy, not the substance. Even so, 
that autocrats choose to go through the motions is 
instructive; while they may deride the suitability of 
democracy for the Middle East, they concede the 
universality of democratic symbols. Observers are not 
fooled by displays of pseudoparticipation any more 
than the people of the region are. When Syrian 


‘Henry Munson, an election monitor, generously shared 
this informanon. 


President Assad won a 1991 plebiscite with 99.8 
percent of the vote, or Tunisian President Zine al- 
Abidine Ben Ali won in 1994 with only 99.3 percent, 
or when disdained candidates were declared winners 
in Moroccan parliamentary elections in 1993, few 


- voters confused what was happening with democracy. 


Indeed, many Middle Eastern elections are so blatantly 
manipulated that most people simply conclude that it 
is better not to vote. In Egypt’s 1990 parliamentary 
elections fewer than 10 percent of eligible voters 
actually cast ballots in many Cairo districts. And given 
the chance, voters have shown ingenuity in thwarting 
rigged elections. In the Moroccan elections, the num- 
ber two vote winner often was the null ballot; voters 
paid to vote for the pro-government candidate simply 
put nothing mto the ballot box.! 

Metaphors such as “the Arab street” treat the 
average man and woman as though rational choice 
were alien to the Middle East. Unlike citizens in 
Europe and the United States, it is often assumed that 
Middle Easterners are easily roused by the shrill 
thetoric of demagoguery rather than the calculus of 
self-interest. Yet there is ample evidence to show that, 
given the choice, working class people are perféctly 
capable of casting protest votes, lending loyalty to those 
who provide services more competently than the 
government, discerning between local and national 
interests, shifting allegiance, or concluding that an 
election is meaningless. 

Given freely contested elections, the incumbents 
would win few votes. Governments have grossly overes- 
timated their popularity, with unsettling results. In 
Algeria the ruling Natonal Liberation Front (FLN) 
designed an election, replete with gerrymandered dis- 
tricts, that was calculated to produce an overwhelming 
victory. Instead, in the first round of parliamentary 
elections in December 1991, the FLN won 15 seats 
while the opposition Islamic Salvation Front (Fis) won 
188 out of the 430 total seats. The FLN design worked 
quite well but not for the intended beneficiary. With 48 
percent of the total national vote in the first round of 
balloting, the Fis was positioned to win a large majority 
in parliament in the second round. For many of the 
Algerian voters, the Fis was not the Islamist party; it 
was a credible opposing voice to a discredited ruling 


party. 

The Algerian example illustrates the importance of 
carefully designed electoral mechanisms—not to deny 
the venting of opposition voices but to avoid overstat- 
ing the popularity of the government or its opponents. 
Thus, any serious discussion of political reform must 
pay attention to different techniques of organizing 
balloting. In Algeria a proportional system would have 
assured the FIs the major voice in parliament, but 
would have precluded a situation in which it could 
have easily mustered the two-thirds vote necessary to 
amend the Algerian constitution. Moreover, if a propor- 


tional system had been in use, voters might well have 
thrown their support to smaller opposition parties. In 
the winner-take-all system that was used, a vote for a 
small party, no matter how articulate its leadership or 
compelling its program, was a wasted vote. 


The January 1992 coup in Algeria marked not only . 


the end of the country’s dramatic experiment in 
political reform, but also the end of a period of 
experimental reform in the Maghreb (Arab North 
Africa) and the rest of the Middle East. Following the 
Fis electoral victories, many Arab elites lost their 
enthusiasm for reform, and certainly for democratiza- 
tion. In Tunisia and in Egypt, Ben Ali and Hosni 
Mubarak suddenly found a middle class constituency 
urging caution rather than demanding a more open 
system 

Skeptics, more taken with the frailty of civil society 
than with its potential, have learned the wrong lesson 
from recent experiments in democratization. There 1s 
no question that civil society lacks the power to 
confront existing regimes in the Middle East; but the 
oppositional power of civil society has generally been 
exaggerated throughout the world. 

Nonetheless, when the state opens up public space, 
the blossoming of civil society, even if inchoate, is 
impressive, as was seen in Algeria and Yemen. Given 
the opportunity to mature, these organizations not 
only lend vitality to experiments in open government 
but serve as counterweights to populist movements 
such as the Islamists. Civil society will not mature 
overnight, however, which is why the project of reform 
must be seen as a gradualist endeavor. 

As for the Fis, the radicalizing effect of the coup was 
both predictable and tragic. But the violent behavior of 
the Fis—when denied the fruits of its earned electoral 
victory—cannot be extrapolated backward to predict 
how it might have behaved had it been allowed to 
assume legislative power. Algeria’s descent into civil 
war has certainly illustrated that the logic of violence 1s 
an unlikely cure for the problems dogging Middle 
Eastern states. The Algerian army is a professional, 
well-trained body, yet it has been unable to impose its 
will on the country. And recent government actions 
indicate that a dialogue between the Fis and the 
government may well be in the offing. 

For the Islamists, the decision to participate in 
elections is almost always contentious. Tume and again, 
the decision to play splits the Islamist movement, 
though not into equal parts. Hardliners portray the 
decision as a sellout, saying state-dominated elections 
as meaningless and worse, a case of playing into the 
hands of the rulers. Moderates, consistently bringing a 


2For an important study that demonstrates the moderating 
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majonty with them, argue for a gradualist approach, 
and seize on the legitimacy that comes from compet- 
ing. Not surprisingly, the decision to exclude the 
Islamists from elections usually, though not always, 
solidifies and radicalizes the Islamist opposition, sub- 
merging hardliner-moderate distinctions. There are 
exceptions, as in Tunisia, where the proscribed al- 
Nahda has, under the leadership of Rashid Ghannou- 
shi, been remarkably restrained despite the Ben Ah 
government's exclusionist position 

Perhaps the most surpnsing example of Islamist 
participation in elections comes from Lebanon. In the 
mid-1980s the Lebanese Shiite party Hezbullah was 
intent on revolution and castigated the idea of compro- 
mise. Hezbullah ridiculed its adversaries for cooperat- 
ing with the Western-dominated Beirut goverment 
and spent its energies expanding its social base among 
the Shia, who comprise about 35 percent of Lebanon’s 
population. At the same time it sustained a vigorous 
resistance campaign against the Israeli occupation of 
southern Lebanon. 

As though mimicking a dull student, those who 
oppose the inclusion of Islamists in elections keep 
insisting that we do not know how the Islamists will 
behave. We now have several important examples of 
Islamist participation in open elections. The examples 
in Jordan, Kuwait, and Lebanon clearly show a willing- 
ness to play by the rules, at least while in the minority. 
More important, the process of inclusion promotes 
pragmatism and moderation; service in government 
and inclusionary politics tend to reduce radicalism.” 

Of course, we do not yet have an example of 
Islamists successfully gaining power through the elec- 
toral process. Allusions to the Sudan, where an Islamist 
government came to power through a coup, or Iran, 
where a revolution toppled the shah, are not instruc- 
tive. The dynamics of the violent seizure of power and 
incremental political reform have little in common. 
Reform implies accommodation and compromise, while 
revolution is synonymous with the subjugation, or 
even eradication, of adversaries. 

Those who oppose the electoral participation of 
Islamists point to the Islamists’ positions on women, 
minorities, Israel, and the West. These are not trivial 
concerns, but to begin with the proposition that 
Islamicists’ values preclude any form of participation 
in the political process is self-defeaung and a recipe for 
confrontation. Values bend in the face of necessity. 
That is an empirical fact. Guarantees are essential to 
address the justified fears of minorities and others who 
see Islamism as a fundamental threat. This also means 
that human rights and other watchdog organizations 
must be given space to develop and the fetters on civil 
society removed. The legacy of authontarianism cannot 
be reversed overnight, but unless governments take 
gradual steps to open up public space and permit civil 
society to develop, then only the rulers and the 
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Islamists will be left—in stark confrontation. At that 
point, examples from Khartoum to Teheran become 
strikingly relevant. 


THE IMPASSE 

The key question is whether Middle Eastern govem- 
ments really wish to reform. The evidence is not 
altogether encouraging. Last March, the Egyptian Mus- 
lim Brotherhood issued a memorandum accepnng 
multiparty competition and the values of a pluralist 
society. The document is a significant deviation from 
the teachings of the late Hasan al-Banna, the founder 
and ‘‘supreme guide” of the Brotherhood. The memo- 
randum was virtually ignored by the government. The 
“national dialogue” Mubarak convened in June was, as 
one prominent Egyptian put it, more like a company 
meeting than a serious attempt to talk about political 
reform. 

In Egypt, as in many other Middle Eastern countries, 
government response to opposition or potential oppo- 
sition ranges from cooptation, subversion, and imita- 
tion to manipulation, domination, and emasculation. 
When nongovernmental organizations are gaining sup- 
port, it is not uncommon for the government to create 
its own lookalike NGO or alter the rules 
them. Thus in Yemen the government established its 
own human rights organization to counter the Human 
Rights League. In Jordan the regime has sponsored a 
women’s organization to undermine more indepen- 
dent female NGOs. In Egypt the government has 
changed the electoral rules in professional syndicates 
(niqabat) to thwart Islamist electoral victories. In 
Sudan the ruling junta moved aggressively to put 


*These examples are drawn from studies by Sheila Car- 
apico, Laune Brand, and Moustapha Kamal al-Sayyid, in 
Augustus Richard Norton, ed., Civil Soclety in the M East, 
two vols. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994 and 1995) 

‘Pacts are discussed in Ghassan Salamé, ed., 
without Democrats? The Renewal of Politics in the Mushm 
World (London: I. B Taurus, 1994). 


Islamists in leadership positions in the independent- 
minded syndicates. 

The Islamist opposition is often too strong to be 
eradicated, yet too weak to topple the state through 
direct action. In some countries such as Egypt, an 
impasse has been reached. This offers two possibilities: 
sinking deeper mto the mire of obduracy or bridging 
the impasse through dialogue and compromise. Presi- 
dent Mubarak has chosen the former course, arguing 
that distinctions between moderate and extremist 
Islamists are unjustified. In other settings, the second 
course has been taken, with instructive results. 

From the smaller states of the region—including 
Jordan, Kuwait, and Lebanon—we find a handful of 
examples of dialogue. These dialogues have culmi- 
nated in pacts that formalize agreements and, through 
their visibility, provide some protection for moderates 
on both sides.* (Significantly, the Algerian reform 
experiment was not the product of dialogue but decree, 
which helps explain the failure of the experiment.) 
Governments may require nudging and pushing in the 
direction of dialogue by major powers. And outside 
powers will have to guarantee internal processes of 
reform and be prepared to stifle meddling by recalci- 
trant authoritarian governments like Saudi Arabia. 

The pressures for political reform are being felt 
across the Middle East—which is not to argue that 
rulmg autocrats are contemplating retirement cottages 
in Provence. Those who rule do not savor conceding 
power. Nonetheless, sharing power through inclusion- 
ary reform is a means of preserving some power. Even 
in Libya the resident eccentric, Muammar Qaddafi, has 
been moving along the path of reform. Strategies of 
inclusion will obviously vary, and reverses are to be 
expected. The path of reform is strewn with risks for 
the present leaders and for the opposition, as well as 
for outside players. Nonetheless, if the perils of reform 
invite anxiety, the dangers of clinging to the authoritar- 


ian status quo are even more unsettling. a 
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Islam and Democracy: The Turkish Experience 


BY JENNY B. WHITE 


an Islamist movements be integrated into politi- 
cal systems in the Middle East? Turkey, the 
region’s only fully secular democracy, is often 
pointed to as an example of what is possible. Indeed, 
in local elections last March, the Islamic-oriented 
Welfare Party (RP) won 19 percent of the national vote, 


putting Islamist mayors into office in 29 large cities, 


including Istanbul, Turkey’s most cosmopolitan city, 
and Ankara, the capital and birthplace of the republic’s 
secularist doctrine. To some, the RP’s success demon- 
strates the possibility of including religious ideologies 
in a multiparty democracy. To others—especially among 
Turkey’s westernized and determinedly secular elite—it 
‘is an alarm bell. They fear in the RP’s success the 
beginning of a long slide into restrictive fundamentalist 
codes of conduct and, eventually, a state based on 
Islamic law (sharia). Such hopes and fears are typical 
throughout the Middle East as Islamic groups partici- 
pate in—and win—elections. Can one extrapolate 
from the Turkish experience? Or are there unique 
historical and cultural factors that make the Turkish 
encounter with Islam and democracy unique? 


SECULARISM FROM ABOVE 

Unlike other Middle Eastern countries, Turkey has a 
centuries-old tradition as a state autonomous from the 
religious sphere. Turkish sovereigns laid no claims to 
religious leadership until the sixteenth century, when 
the Ottoman sultan, to consolidate his power, claimed 
the caliphate, or leadership of the world’s Muslims. 
Nevertheless, a clear line remained between the secular 
power of the sultan and the religious authority of the 
ulema, or Islamic’ scholars. This dissociation of the 
temporal from the spiritual provided fertile ground for 
secular reforms in the nineteenth century and for the 
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emergence in the twentieth of a modem state founded 
on popular sovereignty. 

The founding of the Turkish republic in 1923 by 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk was accompanied by bold and 
all-encompassing moves from above to westernize and 
secularize the new nation. The caliphate, religious 
courts, and other religious institutions were abolished 
and religious affairs were put under state control. The 
Latin alphabet and Gregorian calendar were intro- 
duced in place of the Arabic alphabet and lunar 
calendars. The fez was outlawed in favor of Western- 
style hats, and wearing the veil was discouraged (and 
banned outright in the civil service). Islam was to be a 
private affair. Then, as now, ‘the state’s attitude toward 
Kemalism and secularism was highly rigid: insulting 
Ataturk is still a crime. 

Except for the’ sécularized elite, however, Islam has 
never been absent from the social and cultural lives of 
most Turks. There is thus a long tradition of couching 
opposition to the state in Islamic terms. Before the 
introduction of multiparty politics in 1945, Islam was 
the only channel for protest, since the state monopo- 
lized all legitimate political expression and left no room ' 
for the development of an independent civil society. 
One of the earliest Kurdish revolts (in 1925) was 
launched and sustained using Islamic rhetoric, under 
the leadership of the Nakshibendi religious brother- 
hood (tarikat). The state responded by bannmg all Sufi 
(mystical religious) orders and closing their lodges. Yet 
Sufi orders, which had been enormously powerful 
political and social forces under the Ottoman regime, 
have continued to play an important role. 

Gradually the policy of “personal Islam” was re- 
placed with a more militant secularism. In textbooks 
throughout the land, nationalism was to be taught as 
the new principle to bind -together the ethnically 
diverse remnants of the Ottoman Empire into a 
republic of citizens. Folklore, language, literature, and 
music were pressed into service; separatist voices, such 
as those of the Kurds, were suppressed. 
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The result was that the mass of Turkish people were 
alienated by the state’s militant secularism. The govern- 
ing Republican People’s Party (CHP) was seen by many 
as representing a new westernized ruling class and its 
alien culture of modern dress and Western music. The 
lack of material prosperity also fueled discontent; 
religion provided an avenue for expressing popular 
frustration. 


ISLAM’S POLITICAL VOICE—KURDS AND THE 
ECONOMY 

That avenue for expression broadened when Tur- 
key’s first major opposition party, the Democrat Party 
(pp), came to power in multiparty elections in 1950. 
Since then, Islam has emerged as a regular political 
player (except during six years of military intervention). 
The Islamic-oriented National Salvation Party (MSP), 
the precursor of the RP, participated in three coalition 
governments between 1973 and 1980. Since 1991, 
however, Turkey has been ruled by a coalition of the 
center-right True Path Party (DYP) and the leftist Social 
Democratic Populist Party (SHP). It has been during 
their reign that two pivotal issues—the economy and 
the Kurdish rebellion in the southeast—have come to a 
head, adding new force and new complexities to 
Islam’s political voice. 

In the 1980s Turkey opened its economy to interna- 
tional competition. The present government has em- 
barked on a drive to privatize many of the state’s 
massive industries. Economic growth, however, has 
been offset by consistently high annual inflation rates 
of between 60 percent and 100 percent and by a 
steadily rising national debt. The costs of the new 
policies have reached many, the benefits few. As in 
other countries, the introduction of an open market 
economy has been accompanied by growing socioeco- 
nomic inequality. The contrast is especially apparent in 
the cities, which the rich share with masses of migrants 
from the countryside. 

Turkey’s large urban centers, especially Istanbul and 
Ankara, are plagued by a lack of services—polluted tap 
water, regular water shortages, or no water at all—and 
suffer from air pollution so severe that in the winter of 
1993 some Istanbul residents wore surgical masks 
when venturing outside; traffic is congested and public 
transport unreliable and overcrowded. 

Unemployment is high and living standards are 
plummeting. The minimum hovers around $80 a 
month, Early in 1994, as part of the government's 
austerity program, the Turkish lira was devalued, 
effectively halving the buying power of salaries. Salary 
increases for civil servants were frozen for the year. The 
government later relented and granted the country’s 
1.7 million civil servants an increase of $7 for the third 
quarter and another $13 for the last quarter, an 
amount, one government worker remarked dryly, that 
just about buys one large watermelon. A negligible 15 


percent mcrease in government salaries has been 
promised for the first of the new year. 

Many shopkeepers do`not replace their stock; they 
simply double or triple the prices and wait anxiously 
for customers. Yet on the wealthy side of Istanbul, 
shopowners report that sales are good. Well-dressed 
people stroll the broad boulevards, carrying bags of 
expensive purchases. The stark economic inequality 
gives impetus to Islamic groups that preach social 
justice and an end to favoritism and corruption. 

Many Turks blame deteriorating economic condi- 
tions on government expenditures to fight Kurdish 
separatists. (Ankara’s “iron fist” will devour over $9 
billion in 1994.) For more than 10 years, the govern- 
ment has been waging a virtual civil war agaist the 
outlawed Kurdistan Worker's Party (PKK), a socialist 
guerrilla group. The war gained new momentum in the 
summer of 1993 when Prime Minister Tansu Ciller, 
seeking a closer relationship with the military, gave it 
what amounted to carte blanche to crush the move- 
ment. A systematic and brutal campaign of intimida- 
tion of representatives of the Kurdish-based Democracy 
Party (DEP) followed. This campaign was carried out by 
state security forces, aided, some believe, by fundamen- 
talist Islamic groups that espouse a “Turkish-Islamic 
Synthesis.” Just before the March 1994 local elections, 
DEP mayoral candidates were threatened and a bomb 
exploded at DEP headquarters in Ankara. The pep did 
not participate in the elections. 

Hundreds of Kurdish villages have been systemati- 
cally burned and razed in order to uproot support for 
the PKK. In October the minister for human rights, 
Azimet Koyluoglu, himself a Kurd, issued an unprec- 
edented public protest, accusing the army of state 
terrorism. Inumidation and the displacement of large 
numbers of Kurds to areas where they were not 
officially registered and therefore unable to vote had 
the desired effect of eliminating the pro-Kurdish vote in 
the March elections. 

To thoroughly purge pro-Kurdish sentiment, in June 
the Constitutional Court outlawed the pep, charging it 
with politically supporting the PKK. The parliamentary 
immunity of DEP representatives was lifted to allow 
their arrest; six fled to Europe, and eight others are on 
trial, accused of endangering the integrity of the 
republic, a crime that carries the death penalty. The 
press has been intimidated, and international concern 
seems to have had little practical effect, since the 
violence continues unabated. At the end of September, 
two Kurdish politcians belonging to the People’s 
Democratic Party (HADEP), the legal successor to the 
banned pep, were killed These murders, like those of 
other Kurdish elites, will likely remain unsolved. 

A political solution has become increasingly unten- 
able. The rise in Kurdish nationalism, in part a 
consequence of the government's scorched earth policy 
and the continuing poverty of the southeast, comes at a 


time of multiple challenges to Turkey’s national health. 
The unequal effects of economic restructuring and 
rampant urbanizauon have revitalized the Islamic 


Movements as well. 


ISLAM IN POLITICS 
AND POLITICAL ISLAM 

The Islamic movement in Turkey, however, is far 
from united. At the political level, Islam is appealed to 
by several parties, either out of conviction or political 
expedience. At the popular level, the tarikat is still an 
important institution. Religious brotherhoods, which 
were banned in the 1920s, still are not allowed to 
practice openly, although in reality the government 
tums a blind eye. After 1945 they began to reappear in 
political life, once politicians realized that religious 
sheiks could deliver blocs of votes. 

Brotherhoods vary from the politically active funda- 
mentalist Nakshibendi and Suleymanci to such philo- 
sophically left-of-center sufi brotherhoods as the 
Bektashi and Mevlevi, better known as the Whirling 
Dervishes. The latter two are active pnmarily at the 
cultural and associational level, although they may ally 
themselves with particular political positions. The 
Bektashi serve as a kind of Masonic secret society in 
business. The socially and politically liberal Alevi, a 
non-Sunni religious minority estimated to make up 
around 20 percent of the Turkish population, were 
‘recently granted the right to reopen their lodges and 
practice openly. 

Some fundamentalist groups, such as the Tijanı and 
Nupu, are organized like sufi brotherhoods but ap- 
peared in Turkey only in this century. Their open 
participation in political life is sporadic; the Tijani are 
notorious for periodic attacks on statues of Ataturk, 
which they condemn as idols. 

A more mysterious group, the Hizbullah, which 1s 
suspected of having ties with Iran and the Egyptian 
Muslim Brotherhood, is waging an armed campaign to 
establish an Islamic state in Turkey. It has been 
suggested, however, that the name is a gloss for a 
number of small but violent fundamentalist groups, 
such as the sharia fascists that set fire in July 1993 to a 
hotel hostmg a conference of liberal journalists, writ- 
ers, and intellectuals. The arsonists had been encour- 
aged by a sermon against the famous Turkish writer 
Aziz Nesin, who had translated portions of Salman 
Rushdie’s Satanic Verses into Turkish. Nesin, who was 
at the hotel, escaped; 37 others were killed in the fire. 
Local officials, including the Welfare Party mayor, were 
accused of holding back police assistance and firefight- 
ing equipment, even when the severity of the situation 
was clear and orders had been given by superiors to 
intervene. Several secular journalists, educators, and 
other elites have been assassinated in recent years. 
Most prominent among them was Ugur Mumcu, an 
„outspoken proponent of secularism and the author of 
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several books exposing and documenting fmancial 
connections between Saudi Arabia and Islamic groups 
in Turkey and Germany. 

Turkey also boasts a strong contingent of elite 
Islamists, a diverse group of educated men and women 
who espouse a range of interpretations of Islam, from 
modernist to traditionalist. Since the mid-1970s these 
Islamists have entered the state bureaucracy and the 


‘economy, and are now bidding for intellectual recogni- 


tion. Islamic feminists want to use Islam to liberate 
themselves from patriarchal constraints. They support 
a woman’s central role in the Muslim family, but want 
to become educated, work, and be politically active. To 
further their cause, they publish a magazine, Kadin ve 
Aile (Woman and Family), with suggestions for the 
improvement of women’s lwes within an Islamic 
framework. 

Islamic groups in Turkey are so diverse that it does 
not make sense to speak of a single Islamic movement 
or even a fundamentalist resurgence. Nevertheless, 
Islam is an important element in Turkish social and 
political life. There is, without doubt, a fundamentalist 
element, albeit a complex one, whose interests stand 
against those of the secularists. The political and 
ideological space between these positions, however, is 
occupied by a large number of intermediate groups. 


CHANGE IN TWO DIRECTIONS 

After the RP’s electoral success, the fundamentalist/ 
seculanst opposition became highly charged. Small 
portraits of Ataturk appeared in such unusual places as 
people’s living room windows. For many years de 
rigueur, displaying Ataturk’s portrait now means tak- 
ing a stand. Indeed, what many on both sides perceive 
to be a battle is most visible in a parade of easily read 
symbols: flags, colors, music, types of clothing and 
head coverings, or shapes of beards. ' 

Walking through Fatih, one of Istanbul’s most 
conservative neighborhoods, one encounters turbaned 
male students and teachers from Islamic schools 
openly flouting laws that ban the wearing of religious 
headdress. Equally striking is the occasional female 
resident in jeans or a sleeveless dress, which was 
unthinkable several years ago. Some young women in 
working-class neighborhoods have traded in the head- 
scarf for jeans and shorts; others have put it on. Indeed 
Turkey seems to be spreading symbolically in two 
directions at once—toward a culturally and economi- 
cally Western way of life, and toward a more devoutly 
Islamic mode. 

The situation in the countryside is complicated by 
regional and ethnic factors, as well as by the influence 
of large numbers of labor migrants and their children 
who have returned from Germany, many of whom have 
determinedly westernized tastes and the money to 
indulge them. Others carry back the radical Islam that 
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has sprung up in the diaspora, unregulated by the laws 
and policies that undergird secularism ın Turkey. 

While some see in this a danger to Turkish society or 
polity, a broader view shows it to be a familiar picture: 
the sometimes uncomfortable riot of positions charac- 
` teristic of democracy. This complexity becomes particu- 
larly cogent when one takes a closer look at the recent 
election results, which seem to many to reflect a rise in 
fundamentalist loyalnes in Turkey. 


AN ISLAMIC THREAT? | 

Although religious and nanonalist parties doubled 
their votes in the March 1994 local elections, ıt ıs also 
clear that the parties of the center-right held their 
position. Left-of-center parties, on the other hand, 
declined precipitously. 

Compared to the previous local elections in 1989, 
the Islamic-based RP more than doubled its percentage 
of votes nationally and garnered 28 of 76 mayoral seats 
in provincial capitals, including 6 of Turkey’s 15 
largest cities. Five years ago the RP had no more than 5 
mayoral seats. The numbers for district centers (similar 
to county seats) were more astounding, going from 15 
to 80 mayoral seats. , 

The highest percentages of RP votes were in the east 
and Kurdish southeast. These results can be inter- 
preted as a protest vote against the main parties, but 
can also be seen as the result of efforts by the state 
security forces to build up Islamic brotherhoods such 
as the Nakshibendi as an alternative to the Kurdistan 
Workers Party (PKK). The Nakshibendi, who are in- 
cluded in the rp, historically have played an important 
role in maintaining Kurdish cohesion and identity. 

Yet if one leaves out the unusual situation in the 
southeast, the RP emerges as the representative of its 
traditional constituency: the nationalist, central Anato- 
lian merchant class, and a new constituency, urban 
migrants. 

Because of a mistake in voting protocol (some say 
fraud), elections were held again on July 10 in three 
Istanbul boroughs. The rP carried only one borough 
and, much to its chagrin, lost its stronghold, Fatih. 
Secularist groups, which had canvassed the neighbor- 
hoods in an attempt to get people to change therr votes, 


proclaimed victory. But even here things may not be as 
they seem. One explanation grven for the RP’s loss in 
Fatih was that the Fatih leader of the Nakshibendi was 
so offended by the conspicuous consumption exhib- 
ited at RP leader Necmeddin Erbakan’s daughter's 
luxurious Sheraton wedding that he vowed the RP 
would not win in his borough. The ANAP winner, 
Sadetnn Tantan, like Erbakan, is a Nakshibendi. As 
one not very impartial journalist put it, voung for 
Tantan over Erbakan was like escaping from hell by 
climbing into the devil’s taxi. 

Less spectacular but just as important is the fact that 
the two center-right parties captured 42.4 percent of 
the vote. They won almost as many provincial capitals 
as the RP, and surpassed the rp by far in the district 
centers. Prime Minister Tansu Ciller’s DYP emerged as 
the strongest party, with 21.4 percent of the national 
vote. The other center-right party, The Motherland 
Party, (ANAP), also did well, with 20.1 percent of the 
national vote and a tremendous gain in district centers. 
The rp’s 19.1 percent thus must be weighed against the 
strength of a combined centrist vote. 

The big loser was the left. The sP lost a lion’s share 
of its constituency. In calling for economic justice, the 
RP has taken over the social democrats’ traditional role 
of representing those who sit below the salt in the 
economy. This helps explain the remarkable shift of 
some former leftist intellectuals to an Islamist position, 
a phenomenon that has occurred in other Middle 
Eastern states. 

The RP has strengthened its claim that it is the 
champion of economic justice by offering free or 
subsidized services, ranging from communal circumci- 
sion ceremonies to sewing and Koran classes, to those 
suffering from the govermment’s draconian economic 
policies. During the campaign, the party also used 
economic, rather than primarily ideological arguments. 
This may be due to caution about Turkish laws 
banning political parties from advocating an Islamic 
state, but it also reflects citizens’ real concerns. 

Unnoticed in the brouhaha over RP successes was 
the doubhng of votes by the ultra-nationalist National- 
ist Action Party (MHP) to nearly 8 percent of the 
national vote. The party doubled the number of 
provincial capitals it holds to 6 and added 42 district 
center mayoral posts. 

For many observers, the municipal elections were a 
test of the strength of the ruling parties and an 
indication of how they might fare in next year’s 
parliamentary elections. On ther own, the major 
parties are demonstrably weak. Neither was able to 
garner more than a quarter of the vote, barely exceeding 
the RP. Seen in this context, the RP success provoked 
fear and expectation. The combined votes for the two 
extreme right parties exceed the support mustered by 
any single centrist party. 
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Note: Figures for 1989 and 1994 are not strictly comparable becuse new provinces and districts were added. 


The question remains whether, by the 1996 parlia- 
mentary elections, the RP can retain and consolidate 
votes that m this election were cast in protest of or 
dissatisfaction with established parties and their poli- 
tics. Given the complex factors underlying voter loyal- 
ties, this remains an open question. The coalition 
parties have been shaken by scandals, such as wealthy 
Prime Minister Ciller’s extensive investments in the 
United States, accusations of tax evasion, and ANAP’s 
internal power struggles and shake-up of ministers. 
Corruption also is rampant at the municipal level, 
where politicians are accused of hiring relatives and 
misusing funds. The RP has promised to clean up the 
streets, improve public services, and eliminate corrup- 
tion and nepotism. 

If RP mayors can show results and not go to 
extremes, they may do well in 1996. After the munici- 
pal elections, however, several attacks were reported 
on women in Western dress in downtown Istanbul, 
and attempts were made to separate women from men 
on public transport: RP mayors had statues of nudes 
removed from parks. They closed down or razed 
restaurants, nightclubs and beerhalls, along with ille- 
gally built homes in squatter areas. On the anniversary 
of the founding of the republic, RP mayors found 
reasons not to attend the festivities, which are heavy on 
Kemalist and secularist symbolism, or made disparag- 
ing remarks. These actions did not draw support from 
ihe Turkish public, but rather criticism, ridicule, and 
protest. f 

The religious vote has been successful in part 
because it is felt to be sanctioned by the government, 
which has tolerated Islamic manifestations even where 
these are in the realm of illegality. The government also 
sanctions Kemalist secularism, but this does not find 
much: resonance among the people. Nevertheless, 
nationalism to some degree offsets Islam. As one 
elderly and devout shopkeeper explained, “‘Sure, I 
voted for [the RP] because they'll do a better job at the 
local level. But I would never vote for them for the state 
because they want to change Turkey into something 


that isn’t Turkish. After all, we’re not Iran or Saudi 
Arabia.” Turkey is not Iran, but many Turks are 
disgusted by Western modernism in advertisements, in 
the media, and in the ostentatious display of the new 
urban rich. As in many other parts of the Islamic and 
non-Islamic worlds, they seek a return to traditional 
values. 

There are some fresh faces on the political scene. Of 
particular interest is Cem Boyner’s New Democracy 
Movement (YDH). The YDH seeks a dialogue with 
Islamic parties, and a stable government that will leave 
the country room to develop its free market. Boyner 
was head of the Turkish Businessmen’s Association 
and represents a part of the business community and 
some secular elites. The public, however, is still 
suspicious. Boyner does not seem to connect well with 
nonelites, and people are unaware of his platform. A 
young tradesman summed up his opinion of Boyner 
with a shrug, adding, “He’s good-looking.” Over 
against the other parties, the RP looks clean and 
competent, but the political pack is still without a 
leader. 


THE POLITICAL CULTURE OF CIVIL SOCIETY 

The RP may owe its electoral victories to protest and 
pragmatism, but its organizational methods have been 
crucial in its success. Unlike other parties, the RP does 
not rely primarily on the media to get its message 
across, but works face to face. Street by street and 
village by village, cells of voters are built up. Activists 
are matched to voters in their district by age, gender, 
and place of birth. On election day voters are given 
tides to the polls. The RP also maintains many types of 
clubs that bring together potential voters. The RP’s 
strategy relies on building interpersonal trust. It takes 
full advantage of neighborhood, regional, and other 
cultural bonds that tie people to one another in mutual 
assistance as well as its flip side: mutual obligation. 

The RP’s success has roused the secularist camp: 
middle-class women, in particular, feel threatened by 
the lifestyle changes assumed to be the intent of the RP 
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and have begun to jom women’s and secularist organi- 
zations in greater numbers. The newly created Wom- 
en’s Platform joms the leaders of more than 20 
secularist women’s organizations. 

But there are also flares of seculanst or simply 
pragmatic non-Islamic civil society in working-class 
neighborhoods. Some are organized from outside, by 
middle-class or university women. Many, however, are 
truly grassroots. They often appear in response to a 
parncular practical problem, such as lack of water or a 
need for job training. These groups operate on the 
same principles as the RP: interpersonal trust based on 
community affilation. This refers not only to tradi- 
tional relations based on family or tribe, but more 
generally to a rule fundamental to those ties—mutual 
assistance and obligation—which forms the basis of 
new ties with nonkin neighbors and regional compatn- 
ots in the new urban environment. This is something 
intmnsic to Turkish society, not unique to Islamic 
groups. 

People situate themselves as citizens over and against 
the municipal representative of state authority and 
largesse, and organize themselves along the fundamen- 
tal requirements of a fictional kinship. “We are chil- 
dren of the state; the state is Baba Devlet, Father State.” 
Privatization and the free fall of a relatively unregulated 
market economy have led to a feeling of abandonment 
by the state and “fending for yourself.” The rp has 
recognized the fictional kinship that underlies workang- 
class political life and is busily making itself the 
benevolent patriarch. 


DEMOCRATIC FROM THE GROUND UP 

In Turkey people believe that democracy—vot- 
mg—is the only legitimate way to attain political 
power. This is in part due to the fact that political 
parties have plugged into the traditional networks of 
regional, religious, and family affiliations to gain sup- 
port. These networks, which operate through commu- 
nal pressure and patron clientism, may also constrain 
and restrict the rights of some, such as peasants and 
women, to exercise their votes freely. However, the 
massive social changes that have reshaped Turkey also 
may ultimately undermine the political relevancy of 
traditional patron-client ties. In towns and cities there 


are new networks that coexist with relations built on 
families, Islam, patron-clientism, and native-place net- 
works. They do not replace them, but interpenetrate. 
And these new networks make a political space avail- 
able for women 

This is the contradiction of Turkish political hfe: 
state repression combined with diversity. 
What filters out to the West is the bad news, fed by the 
fear of the educated, secularized elites. There 1s little 
outside attention to the syntax of working-class life, 
which is mutual assistance and obligation. With the 
present economic circumstances, the groups and par- 
ties that speak this language best are the ones that will 
be heard At the moment it is the RP, rather than the 
fratricidal mamstream parties, that has the ear of the 
masses. 

The Turkish political system is inclusive, not only at 
the obvious level of political parties of many stripes, 
but at the level of local community action. Despite the 
seeming blanket effect Islamic groups have on Turkish 
social and political life, secular groups are alive and 
well and organizing. Given the contradictions and 
unpredictable currents that run below the surface of 
Turkish political life, all that can safely be predicted is 
that there will be change. The direction depends on 
who can best speak to the mass of working-class voters 
about their immense economic problems. There 1s a 
sizable conservative element, neither Islamist nor secu- 
lanst, and there is pragmatism even among the devout. 

The system is also brutally exclusive of expressions 
of Kurdish identity and forms of dissent. The actions 
taken by the present government show confusion, 
panic, and a lack of clear leadership; their end result is 
counterproductive, since it builds support for opposi- 
tion forces. 

To retum to the original question: Is Turkey a model 
for democratic inclusion of Islamic movements? The 
answer is that the success of Islam in Turkish politics, 
while reflecting ideological divisions in Turkish soci- 
ety, is equally an expression of unhappiness with the 
performance of the parnes in power. “ʻA better standard 
of living,” as Israeh Foreign Minister Shimon Peres 
pointed out at the 1994 Middle East economic summit 
in Casablanca, “remains the best weapon si 
fundamentalism.” 
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“An embittered and embattled society faces a frightening future. While Westem 
governments might like to see ‘liberal secularists’ with broad-based support come to the 
fore, no such possibility exists in the near future in Algeria.” 





Political Islam in Algeria: 
The Nonviolent Dimension 


BY JOHN P. ENTELIS 
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D espite the publicity militant Islam has received, holding, it 1s challenged daily—from above by recalci- 
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of either the movements’ strategic thinking or their 
tactics. And if reformist movements have in both the 
distant and the recent past given mse to radical 
offshoots—especially when moderation has failed to 
achieve results quickly or broadly—the nonviolent 
reformers do not bear the responsibility 

Islamically based political opposition movements in 
North Africa can be broken down into three separate 
but at times overlapping categories. One is made up of 
the individuals and groups that reject the authority of 
official or state-sponsored Islam and instead promote 
nonpolitical action in education, culture, and social 
activities. They believe in “bottom-up” political change 
resulung from a strategy of acculturation, socialization, 
and education. At the core of their thinking is a 
reemphasis on religious training and education of the 
young so as to ensure a devoutly Muslim political 
future. 

A second group, equally committed to the goal of a 
more ‘‘authenuc” Muslim society, calls instead for 
direct politcal action to attain it. Its members advocate 
the use of democratic and electoral means—political 
organization, mobilization, and participation—to bring 
about a nonviolent transfer of power in the nation. 
Reform of both state and society is at the heart of their 
political agenda. 

In the third category are militant hardliners who 
want to quickly transfer power by any means, political 
or military, including violence, terrorism, and assassina- 
tion. Its members subscribe to a puntanical belief 
system, and most favor the imposition of Islamic law, 
strictly interpreted. It is to this group that the label 
“Islamic fundamentalism” best applies. 


MODERATE WINDS IN ALGERIA 

Interviews with government officials, independent 
Algerian scholars, French journalists and researchers, 
and Fis (Front Islamique du Salut, or Islamic Salvation 
Front) leaders and supporters confirm that the front 
remains the premier movement of political opposition 
in Algeria today. Should elections be held in the near 
future, the Fis would win, as it was about to when the 
government halted the December 1991 legislative 
elections. The group’s “mainstream” political leader- 
ship—Abassi Madani, Abdelkader Hachani, Rabah 
Kébir, Anwar Haddam—continues to remain commit- 
ted to a political solution to the country’s current 
crisis, the occasional militant rhetoric of Kébir and 
Haddam notwithstanding These so-called jazairis— 
those committed to a distinctly “Algenan”’ solunon to 
Algerian problems—reject all models of a pan-Islamic 
society, advocate an electoral strategy for assuming 
power, and support the gradual application of sharia 
(Islamic law) in Algeria. However, the more radical 
positions of Fis leaders Ali Benhadj, Kamareddine 
Kherbane, and other so-called intemnationalists commit- 
ted to an Islamic holy war—and inspired by Iran and 


other “foreign” models—are still considered part of 
the spectrum incorporated within the Islamist “front.” 

Islamic revivalism emerged in Algeria as part of the 
awakening of Arab-Muslim consciousness in the Middle 
East and North Africa during the period between the 
world wars. After gaining independence from France in 
1962, the Algerian state officially incorporated Islam. 
The new ruling military-party hierarchy integrated 
Islam’s religious institutions, co-opted its clerical class 
by requinng state-approved certificanon, and screened 
(and sometimes even composed) Fnday mosque ser- 
mons. All this was administered by the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs, through which the state supervised 
and controlled the expression of Islamist thought. 
Respected religious thinkers who were identified with 
salaftyya reformism were allowed to voice their ideas 
within a narrow religious court framework. To ensure 
ideological compliance, these thinkers were often 
named to posts as government functionanes respon- 
sible to the Religious Affairs Ministry. 

Yet official Islam in independent Algena was chal- 
lenged from the very beginning. The bloody riots of 
October 1988, in which thousands of young people 
took to the streets to protest against the state’s chronic 
failure to satisfy socioeconomic needs—hasic educa- 
tion, adequate health care, employment opportunities, 
available housing—transformed Islamism in 
into a political movement A new breed of politically 
active Islamists—bent on reforming state and society 
not just by social action and education but through 
direct involvement in the political process—came to 
the forefront. Islamists did not spearhead the October 
riots, but acted as a stabilizing force, with people like 
Ali Benhadj, at the time an activist preacher at the 
Sunna mosque in the capital’s Douba district, helping 
to restrain the rioters’ anger. 

It is Benhadj’s fellow ris leader, Abassi Madani, who 
probably best exemplifies the philosophical as well as 
generational link between the preachers (religious 
Islamists) and politicians (reformist Islamists) of oppo- 
sitional Islam. Born in 1931, Madani joined the 
National Liberation Front (FLN) on its creation in 1954 
and, after his arrest for participating in the outbreak of 
the insurrection that November, spent the duration of 
the war of independence in prison. He emerged as a 
leader of the Islamist movement after the November 
1982 demonstrations at the University of Algiers, at 
which time he co-signed (with Islamic legal scholars 
Sheik Abd al-Latif Soltam and Sheik Ahmad Sahnoun) 
a list of 14 demands aimed at the regime. That act 
earned him more than a year in prison. 

With the move toward more political openness that 
followed the 1988 riots, the Islamic Salvation Front 
was formed in March 1989 and legally accredited as a 
party in September 1989. From its outset the front was 
an amalgam of different currents of political thought 
within the Islamist movement, and although its mem- 
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bers agree on the ulnmate goal of an Islamic state based 
on sharia, there are disagreements over both strategy 
and tactics. Moderate and radical wings look to Madam 
and Benhadj, respectively. 

Despite their different personalities and tactics, 
Madani and Benhadj have come to symbolize the 
basically cooperative character of political Islam. They 
did not allow their differences to impede the Fis in 
organizing and mobilzng support. After the party’s 
legalization the leadership quickly began to prepare for 
local and regional elections set for June 1990. While 
the ruling FLN enjoyed a considerable edge in funding 
and organization, the Fis surprised many with its rapid 
formation of a party infrastructure. This was attributed 
to its use of a preexisting network of mosques through- 
out the country, its ability to organize cadres already 
involved in Islamist activities, and the considerable 
skill and charisma of Madani and Benhadj. The results 
were overwhelming Fis victories in the June elections 
and then in legislative elections in 1991—despite the 
incarceration of both leaders that June. 

Emboldened by the front’s success, Sheik Mahfoud 
Nahnah and Abdellah Djaballah created their own 
Islamist movements, Hamas (Movement for an Islamic 
Society) and an-Nahdah (Renaissance), respectively 
Both represent a form of moderate Islamism less 
willing to challenge the state. In fact, it is uncertain 
whether the two are truly independent of government 
control, and some have suggested that they are being 
manipulated by the state in an effort to “divide and 
tule” political Islam. It also seems likely that the 
authorities are attempting to revive the legitimacy of 
the preachers and clerics of “religious” Islam in order 
to undermine the popularity of the Fis. 

Following the arrest of Madani and Benhadj and the 
suspension of the 1991 election results following the 
January 11, 1992, military coup, the Fis leadership 
split. Some advocated a hard line toward the govern- 
ment while others promoted dialogue All, however, 
were ultimately displaced following the army’s banning 
of the Fis in March 1992 and the arrest of many of the 
front’s leaders and followers, mcluding pro-Madani 
moderates like Abdelkader Hachani. Unsurprisingly, 
the violent strand of Islamism has reemerged to 
spearhead the struggle against the government. 


PHASE 2: TURNING TO RADICALISM 

Despite its belief in the primacy of politics over 
revolution, the FIs is increasingly radicalized by the 
circumstances in which it finds itself: the front’s two 
leading figures are under house arrest, thousands of Fis 
militants are holed up in desert camps, government- 
directed death squads are killing or innmidating front 
supporters, and the regime is entirely under the control 
of a military determined to impose “law and order” at 
any cost. In response, the front has pursued a dual 
strategy, political and diplomatic on the one hand and 
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military on the other. While unable to confirm the 
precise organizational links between the Fis and the 
plethora of radical groups that has emerged since the 
January 11, 1992, military coup, it is clear that 
whatever ties exist serve to apply pressure on the ruling 
military group. Madani’s and Benhadj’s release from 
prison and placement under house arrest last Septem- 
ber 13 may signal a shift in the regime’s policy, though 
it is still too early to evaluate this largely symbolic 
gesture. 

Yet a fundamental historical and structural distinc- 
tion separates more moderate reformers from radicals. 
While the former use violence as a tactic of last resort to 
pressure a recalcitrant, oppressive leadership, the latter 
consider violence central to the political ‘‘cleansing”’ 
necessary to establish a new social order. 

Islamic radicalism in Algeria 1s associated with 
Mustafa Bouyali—a man who conducted a violent 
struggle against what he described as the “impious” 
state from 1981 until 1987, when he was killed by 
government security forces. His followers never laid 
down their arms, however, and continued to fight. 
viciously against the hated secular nation-state. 

Pacified during the Fis’s domination of the political 
landscape between 1989 and 1992, radical Islam has 
resurfaced with a vengeance since the 1992 coup. The 
current crop of radicals is composed of former Bouyali 
followers opposed to the Fis’s political strategy and a 
new breed of salafiyyist militant—the latter “re- 
Islamized”’ by the Fis and further radicalized following 
the interruption of the electoral process in 1991. 

The Bouyalists were pardoned by President Benjedid 
in November 1989, and the last group of them still in 
jail reentered society when the Fis was already legalized 
and operating Encouraged by the ris-organized strikes 
of May and June 1991 and, more decidedly, by the 
1992 coup, they now form the core of those militants 
involved in the most violent acts against the state. Their 
goal is straightforward and unambiguous: total destruc- 
tion of the “corrupt” nation-state, which they want to 
replace with a pure, “authentic” Muslim state. 

The newer generation of Islamic radicals has been 
intellectually inspired by Fis figures who have turned 
away from the movement following the suspension of 
the elections. The best known among these is Said 
Mekhloufi, a 40-year-old former army officer who in 
early 1991 published a pamphlet on “‘Crvil Disobedi- 
ence: Foundations, Objectives, Means, and Methods of 
Action” that was distributed in mosques throughout 
the country until the government banned it. 

In the pamphlet, Mekhloufi writes that “democracy 
is a method used by the state to bend people to its 
wishes.” And: “the point of view of the majority cannot 
be taken into account when preparing for an Islamic 
state.” Public contests of political power have no future 
as the sole tactic of a resistance; those who desire 
change must instead pursue “‘a unique solution consist- 
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ing of completely overturning the regime based on 
popular struggle using the principle of crvil disobedi- 
ence’’—which itself ıs an intermediary step between 
political action and armed military action. As a conse- 
quence of his writings and beliefs, Mekhloufi was 
removed from the consultative council of the Fis in July 
1991 when it decided the front would participate in 
December legislative elections. He went underground, 
and continues to direct actions against the state in the 
maquis (hinterlands). 

Another Muslim radical instrumental in creating an 
“Islamic armed struggle” is Abdelkader Chebouti, an 
officer in the guerrilla FLN who served in the army after 
independence and was among the Bouyali followers 
granted amnesty in 1989. Never a member of the Fis or 
its supreme council, Chebouti had close ties to Ali 
Benhadj, who had flirted with the Bouyalists. Mekh- 
loufi and Chebouti came to represent a fusion of the 
ideological puritanism of the salafiyyists with the 
armed militancy of hardened guerrillas—whose forma- 
tive experience included combat time in Algeria’s war 
of national liberation, the war in Afghanistan, and the 
fight in the maquis with Mustafa Bouyal It was 
therefore no surprise when Mekhloufi and Chebouti 
teamed up in 1992 to create the Armed Islamic 
Movement (MIA), whose name, intent, and spint bor- 
rowed directly from the Bouyalist experience. In early 
1992 the ruling military junta overturned the Decem- 
ber 1991 election results, forced the resignation of 


President Benjedid, installed a puppet regume of discred- - 


ited ex—National Liberation Front politicians, and 
abolished the Fis as a legal political party. As a result 
the MIA became the Fis’s unofficial armed wing and so 
brought the Islamic radicals to political prominence in 


If Abassi Madani represents the Fis’s political and 
philosophical link between the preachers and the 
reformers, Ali Benhadj represents that between the 
reformers and the radicals. Born in 1956, Benhadj, a 
former high school teacher, has been an Islamic 
militant since the 1970s, with close ties to the Bouyali 
group. He is emblematic of the many radicals in the 
Middle East and North Africa who are Arabic-speaking 
teachers in primary and secondary schools and who act 
as independent imams, preaching their redemptive 
messages in mystical tones. Also in this group are petty 
arabophone functionaries who resent their subordinate 
status to their French-educated superiors; men margin- 
alized by their society who have experienced a roman- 
tic conversion to the “‘sacred”’ Islamic cause; and army 
deserters bitter because their Western-trained and 
-educated officers passed them over for promotion. 

The radicalization of elements of the reformist group 
1s a direct result of the regime’s refusal to allow the Fis 
the fruits of its presumptive 1991 electoral victory. 
Nonetheless, these ex-Fis militants (who have formally 
separated themselves from the political wing of the 


movement as well as those who have joined/created 
another organization) still articulate an eminently 
polincal Islam that could fmd resonance in a more 
reformist and Islamic political environment. 

But in the current climate of violence and terror, an 
even more militant and radicalized form of reform has 
emerged to challenge all three brands of Islamism: the 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA). Established in 19839, this 
diverse set of Islamic radicals challenges the political 
leadership of the Fis and the military command of the 
MIA. Its leaders are considered by members “‘scourges 
of God,” dedicated to “purifying” Algeria by fire and 
steel. No one is immune from their attacks— 
nationalists, foreigners, journalists, writers, entertain- 
ers, even moderate Islamists like Madani. 

It is unclear how deeply anchored the GIA is among 
youth and others who might become supporters, if not 
activists, in the “armed struggle.” What is less in 
doubt, however, is the impact of army enforcement 
measures on the otherwise indifferent and mert youth 
living in the slums of large Algerian cities. As the level 
of violence has escalated, government forces have 
conducted police sweeps (recalling the hated French 
practice in the war of independence) and tortured 
subjects—which have led the inhabitants of poor 
neighborhoods to look on the state as their enemy. In 
the squalor of places such as Eucalyptus, a rundown 
suburban city eight kilometers south of downtown 
Algiers, the arrest of teenagers whose only i interests are 
sports and American movies and music reverberates 
throughout the city’s other neighborhoods. In the 
backlash young people are becoming politicized, and 
the principal beneficiaries have been the ma but also 
the FIs. 

Rage against the authorities is widespread, and a 
broad range of political groups have lost legitimacy, 
including the FLN. For the poor and the hopeless, the 
FIS represents the armed struggle to provide justice to 
those who demanded it in the October 1988 riots (in 
which poorer Algerians played a central role), and 
whose rage the suspension of the elections three years 
later only stoked. The mobilization of youth behind the 
Fis is not a knee-jerk reaction to Islamism, but instead 
reflects a respect for the concrete accomplishments of 
the Fis in areas of daily concer for the mhabitants of 
poorer neighborhoods: cnme, jobs, housing, sanita- 
tion, health, and law and order. p 


NONVIOLENT ISLAMISM NOW OR NEVER 

While the armed struggle is waged among a triad of 
increasingly violent forces—the army, the MIA, and the 
Glsa—the political wing of Islamism in Algeria, the Fis, 
attempts to remain the premier political opposition 
movement. Its efforts to maintain a convincingly 
nonviolent posture, however, are ever more difficult— 


especially as events on the ground overnde restraints ' 


urged by any one mdividual, group, or movement. 


Me 


Moderate Fis leaders have been forced underground 
or abroad: Abdarrazq Rajjam is in hiding, Rabah Kébir 
m Germany, and Anwar Haddam in the United States. 
Activities in Algeria have been taken up by small 
groups of armed men operating under various and 
changing poliucal labels, yet dedicated to the violent 
overthrow of the state by any means possible. While 
these groups are not supported by the majority of the 
front’s adherents, they have impressed many of the 
disenfranchised youths holed up in the country’s 
urban slums. These same young people are further 
radicalized by the government’s hardline policy on 
violence. Thus while Kébir and Haddam give mter- 
views in the West about the need for a peaceful transfer 
of power, Chebout and his guerrillas, with the experi- 
ence they acquired as mujahideen ın Afghanistan, are 
conducting war in the countryside and the cities. 

Since late 1993, both the armed struggle and the 
poliucal struggle ın Algeria have intensified. The fight- 
ing and killing in the cities and the countryside 
conunue while the political offensive has been main- 
tained, with the need for nonviolent opposition increas- 
ingly stressed in the press releases, news interviews, 
and public declarations of the Islamic Salvation Front’s 
two leading spokesmen abroad, Kébir and Haddam. 
Kébir in particular has been active in present- 
ing the front’s “human face,” although his earlier 
political actions were anything but nonviolent. 

The release of three second-ter Fis officials from 
prison and Madani’s and Benhady’s house arrest have 
increased the pressure on moderates on both sides of 
the divide as they face hardliners in their own camps 
while trying to maintain the integrity of their positions 
in the larger struggle for control of the Algerian state 
and society. The military government’s “opening” is an 
opportunity to start up a national dialogue but also a 
gamble, as the immediate reaction of recalcitrants such 
as former Pnme Minister Redha Malek (the release is a 
“unilateral surrender” placing the republic “under 
mortal danger”) has clearly demonstrated. So too with 
Islamist leaders hke Madam, who since his release 
from prison has firmly rejected the regime’s invitation 
to participate in the national dialogue ıt was setting up 
to reconcile political differences A letter Madani sent 
to the government was intended to provide evidence 
that the Fis had not compromised its pnnciples. No 
national dialogue could take place, the Fis leader wrote, 
until the following six condinons were met: the 
installation of a “neutral” government until a “‘legiti- 
mate” government was elected; the re-legalzation of 
the Fis; the lifting of the state of emergency; proclama- 
tion of a general amnesty; the cessanon of all judicial 
and police proceedings against Islamists; and the 
army’s return to its barracks. For their part, GIA 
spokesmen have rejected the government's gesture in 
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no uncertain terms, reaffirming the group’s “complete 
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opposition to any reconciliation, any truce, any dia- 
logue with renegade governments.” Such threats are 
being taken seriously by Algerian authorities as well as 
by foreign governments. Last November’s roundup of 
95 suspected Islamist “terrorists” in France—many 
holding French ciuzenship—demonstrated the extent 
of radical penetration abroad. 

The debate in the Islamist camp over a “societal” 
approach to Islamization, achieved through education, 
social acuvines, and cultural programs, and a “‘statist” 
approach, which sees direct participation ın the polti- 
cal process as the way to capture power and then 
remake society (advocated by the majority in the FIs), 
seems to have been bypassed by the ongoing armed 
struggle between Islamic radicals and government 
hardlmers. Daily killings and assassinations by govern- 
ment death squads and Islamic terronsts alike have 
paralyzed the Algerian state and society. 

The nonviolent strand of Algerian Islamism 1s at a 
tragic crossroads. Few mdrviduals can directly influ- 
ence the course of events. However, an acknowledg- 
ment of the legitimacy of nonviolent Islamists’ 
grievances—who represent a major part of the popula- 
tion living in large and medium-size citles—could 
provide hope that an alternative to violence has a direct 
political payoff. At this point, an embittered and 
embattled society faces a fnghtening future. While 
Western governments might like to see “‘liberal secular- 
ists” with broad-based support come to the fore, no 
such possibility exists in the near future in Algeria. 
Moderate Islamists represent the best hope for a 
transition to a nonviolent, democratic order ensconced 
in an Islamic social-cultural framework. 

It is clear that the ruling military regume in Algiers is 
suffering a serious loss of legitimacy at a time when 
both its political and economic capital are already 
dangerously depleted Few expect much political or 
financial help from outside anytime soon, notwithstand- 
ing the IMF program for nearly $1 billion in new credit 
facilities announced last May. For its part, the FIS 1s 
pursuing a two-track strategy of political pressure and 
armed coercion ın the hope that its military dimension 
will quickly be put aside once the democratic process— 
which it still feels sure will benefit it—is restarted. 
Whether the GIA and other extremist elements will 
undermine this effort is to be seen. But the ills that first 
led Algerians to give overwhelming support to the 
Islamists remain’ political authoritarianism, a central- , 
ized economy, bureaucratic mismanagement, rampant 
corruption, and cultural insensitvity (such as a policy 
of “mindless” Westernization). Until these are recu- 
fied, any short-term mulitary successes the extremists 
achieve may be rapidly overtaken by another round of 
extremism, in which the nonviolent Islamists could be 
the victum. E 
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The Business of Political Change in Egypt 


BY CARYLE MURPHY 


ey were self-assured, intelligent, and wealthy. 

And when they gathered im the stately, wood- 

paneled library of New York City’s Metropolitan 

Club one chilly night last November, these business- 

men had something else in common. They wanted to 

_ know if they had a role to play in the future of a country 
they once called home: Egypt. 

Members of the Egyptian-American Businessmen 
Association, they had come together for a discussion 
entitled, “Experience in Investing in Egypt. ” They 
heard some tales of woe and some fables of success. 
Formed only three years ago, the association is an 
indication of the changing global environment that is 
creating new links, new interests, and new relation- 
ships between businessmen and governments. 

This changed environment gave impetus to another 
ininative by businessmen in Egypt early last year. 
Spurred on by the 1993 Israeli-Palestinian peace 
accord, the American Chamber of Commerce in Egypt, 
which is comprised mainly of Egyptian managers of 
American firms, sent out its own missions to explore 
ways of expanding intraregional trade. The first two 
delegations visited Turkey and Syria. The idea, said 
Chamber official Shafiq Gabr, is to seize the initiative 
and begin altering how business gets done in the 
Middle East. ‘Decisions [on trade and investment] 
were always made between political leaders and not 
between businessmen,” Gabr said. ‘We decided that 
we are no longer going to look at commissions headed 
by prime ministers. We will have our own groups.” 

These events illustrate a major challenge currently 
before the government of President Hosni Mubarak 
More benign and more subtle than the challenge posed 
by radical Islamic militants waging a violent campaign 
to topple Mubarak’s secular regime, it is also one that 
could brng tremendous long-term benefits to this 
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unportant, but increasingly impovenshed Arab coun- 
try. That challenge is to create a new kind of relation- 
ship between an increasingly assertive business 
community—both at home and abroad—and a politi- 
cal system that has been—and to a large extent still 
is—resentful, suspicious, and fearful of businessmen, 
and as a result, often unaccommodating and even 
disruptive to the private sector. 

After decades of being marginalized from Egypt’s 
formal power structure, the business community is not 
asking for a direct political role. Indeed, the recent 
activities of Islamic militants have convinced many 
businessmen that the Egyptian military should con- 
tinue its behind-the-scenes role as the ultimate guaran- 
tor of the country’s political stability. But it is not 
difficult to foresee that if the Egyptian business commu- 
nity received all that it wants from the government— 
privatization of public sector companies; an end to red 
tape, unnecessary regulations, and an obstructionist 
bureaucracy; the replacement of secret concessions 
with a transparent and competitive bidding processes; 
and an enlarged “space” for free enterprise to work 
openly—it would have a revolutionary effect on the 
political system. 

Such reforms would inevitably create a more vibrant, 
energetic, wealthy, and independent private sector—in 
short, a new power center beyond the direct control of 
government that could eventually balance, even con- 
front, those who now hold the monopoly on political 
power. Mubarak’s ruling National Democratic Party 
and its allies in the military, the media, and the civil 
service. 

So far the government’s response to the challenge of 
creating a new relationship with the private sector has 
been slow, contradictory, and ambrvalent, and it has 
proceeded cautiously with changes that would give the 
latter greater freedom to operate. Underlying this 
response is the regime’s ultimate fear of losing the total 
control it now enjoys in the political arena 

“The government is also confused,” said political 
analyst Tahseen Bashir, a former spokesman for the 
late President Anwar Sadat. “They don’t understand 


how a one-party system, with [opposition] parties that 
are all ideological” can find a method to operate “in 
which business has an effective say in policy making. 
They haven’t worked this out yet.” The result, said 
Bashir, ıs a government that permits the private sector a 
greater say in policy making only “sparingly, and with 
great reluctance.” 


THE NEW ECONOMIC IMPERATIVES 

Several factors favor a realignment of the relation- 
ship between Egypt's faltenng political system and the 
private sector. The global emphasis on trade since the 
demise of the communist bloc, and new opportunites 
for economic development and integranon in the 
Middle East as a result of the slow but steady process of 
Arab-Israeli reconciliation require the elimination of 
outmoded economic patterns and the mobilization of 
Egypt’s full economic resources if it is to succeed in 
this new environment. 

The government has announced that it wants to 
increase its $2 billion in export sales (excluding oil) to 
$10 billion over the next five years. But this will require 
gargantuan steps to expand and upgrade Egypt's 
production base, including eliminaung high tariffs and 
bureaucratic red tape, and improving the quality of 
Egypt's sometimes shoddy goods to compete on the 
international market. 

More important, the domestic threat of militant 
Islam is pushing the government to realize that it needs 
the private sector’s knowledge, technology, and capital 


to address the social and economic problems—~ 


including unemployment, inflation, poor schooling, 
and lack of housing—that have created the popular 
resentment on which radical Islam feeds. 

With 500,000 new job-seekers coming into the 
market each year, and a per capita annual income of 
only $650, Egypt’s economy needs to grow at 6 to 8 
percent a year just to keep its head above water But in 
1993 the economy only grew between 1.5 and 2 
percent, and the situation worsened in the first half of 
1994, when growth slowed to between 0 and 1 
percent. For the past three years the rate of private and 
public investment has dtopped, partly because of 
Islamic militant violence and partly because of the 
government’s failure to generate a welcoming environ- 
ment for investors. 

Finally, with the United States likely to begin 
reducing Egypt’s annual aid package of $2.1 billion 
because of growing domestic demand to cut back on all 
foreign aid, the government will have an added incen- 
tive to harness the productive capabilities of its private 
sector. 

Egypt’s current political-economic system is the 
outgrowth of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s 1952 socialist 
revolution. Creating a Soviet-style centralized economy 
and a huge public sector through natonalization, 
Nasser emasculated Egypt's private sector and set back 
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its development by decades. Its rebirth began under 
Nasser’s successor, Anwar Sadat, whose policy of 
“openness” or “‘infitah” allowed indvidual wel- 
connected entrepreneurs to undertake economic ven- 
tures, usually in tandem with partners in government. 
Most of their activities involved the import and export 
of goods, often with government protections that 
allowed them to operate as monopolies. Later, with the 
establishment of satellite industrial towns such as 
“10th of Ramadan” and “6th of October,” private 
industnalists were given a freer hand. 

‘Mubarak connnued this gradual openmg of the 
economy by loosening controls over financial services 
such as banking. For example, the government has 
allowed foreign banks, previously restncted to dollar 
accounts, to begin dealing in Egyptian pounds. The 
Egyptian stock market has been revived, and last spring 
the first private bond issue since 1951 was approved 
and the first mutual funds were created. As a result 
“there ıs a new breed [of businessmen] coming m,” 
said Mahmoud Wahba, the board chairman of the 
Egyptian-American Businessmen Association. ‘They 
are more connected with the rest of the world because 
they deal in financial services.” 

Still, Egypt’s gradual retreat from socialism has 
mainly profited large enterprises and the politically 
plugged-in upper classes, whose success is evident in 
the growing number of chic stores and luxury cars in 
Cairo. Egypt imported 1,000 Mercedes in 1993 and 
500 in the first five months of 1994, making ıt, 
according to a Mercedes spokesman, thirty-first among 
countries worldwide that buy Mercedes and second 
among Arab states. 

By contrast, the majority of Egyptians have seen 
their standard of living deteriorate as a result of other 
economic reforms the government has made under 
pressure from the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. The elimmation of subsidies on basic 
foods, gasoline, and electricity has resulted in rising 
prices even as unemployment has grown. 

Another downside under Mubarak is the perception 
among well-to-do businessmen and ordinary people 
that official corruption has increased. They complain 
with growing frustration and candor about alleged 
activities by relatives of senior government officials— 
including the sons of the president—who insinuate 
themselves into business deals merely to collect huge 
commissions The result has been to convince the 
business community in Egypt that it does not face a 


level playing field these days. 


A SYSTEM PILED HIGH WITH THE PAST 

But what next? Mubarak is showing great reluctance 
to take the next step in Egypt’s economic restructuring: 
privatizing the more than 300 companies that com- 
prise the bloated public sector. Although this process 
began in 1992, only three companies—two soft drink 
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bottlers and a boilermaker firm—had been sold by 
mid-1994. Holding on to these firms is draining 
Egypt's resources because many receive generous state 
subsidies to stay afloat. 

Shedding the public sector would be the strongest 

signal by the government that it intends to reforge its 
relationship with the business community and is truly 
tuming private sector—friendly. But the slow pace with 
which the government has approached this task—and 
some backtracking—has sent the opposite signal. For 
example, privately owned zas airlines, one of the few 
competitors to state-owned Egypt Air, found that after 
13 years of operation it was subject to new restrictions 
and official harrassments last year at a time when Egypt 
Air’s tourist trade losses had caused ıt financial difficul- 
ties.! The government’s ambivalence about taking the 
plunge into a more private enterprise-oriented system 
is also seen in its lack of progress in reforming an 
obsolete and sometimes obstructionist bureaucracy 
` and in clearing away the regulatory morass that can 
drown a businessman in paper and money-losing 
delays. 
“You know how when you come into the office every 
morning and you clear off your desk what you no 
longer need?” asked a United States—trained Egyptian 
stockbroker. “Well, that process of cleaning up your 
desk doesn’t happen here. There is no active manage- 
ment of taking away things no longer needed.” He 
recalled returning to Egypt with a typewriter and being 
told by a customs official that he had to take the 
machine’s “‘fingerpnnt,” a relic of Egypts once- 
obsessive concern with security. The official, his desk 
filled with much more modem computer-linked laser 
printers, proceeded at his task, oblivious to the irony. 

The government’s snail-like pace in privatizing the 
public sector is perhaps best explained by 
some likely consequences of such a move. Officials 
often point to the possibility of massive unemployment 
and social unrest if economic restructuring is done too 
quickly, especially if privatization leads to major lay- 
offs. But many observers believe that a far greater 
concern of Mubarak’s is the fear of losing political 
control. “I think they are afraid of having an alternative 
elite,” said Allan Richards, a professor of economics at 
the University of California at Santa Cruz, who has 
studied Egypt’s economy. “There are three bases of 
power in Egypt: the Islamists, the army, and the new 
one of business,” said an Egyptian-American business- 
man who asked not to be named. “The issue is, will 
business ever be strong enough to shake up the 
government? I think it will happen because you can’t 
restructure the economy the way you are doing it today 
without creating a new base of power.” 
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The emergence of a more vigorous and powerful 
private sector whose members do not feel beholden to 
Mubarak’s ruling National Democratic Party would be 
a major transformation in Egypt’s sociopolitical devel- 
opment, opening a Pandora’s box of possibilities. 

A second factor working against the demise of the 
public sector goes to the heart of how Mubarak relies 
on the present economic structures to maintain power. 
His one-man rule depends heavily on a patronage 
system that mcludes the public sector companies. 
These provide not only jobs for thousands of laborers, 
but also senior managerial posts that are filled by 
Mubarak appointees. In return, this constituency helps 
keep the National Democratic Party operating as a 
public consensus-builder for Mubarak’s rule. 

Even if this type of patronage has become less 
important to Mubarak in recent years, public sector 
managers are an entrenched constituency still marked 
by pro-socialist sympathies and certainly not looking 
forward to being out of a job. These managers are 
another source of obstruction to the govemment’s 
professed desire to get rid of its public sector. “The 
people that are in charge—some of them are the same 
ones who came up with the idea of making the 
Egyptian economy state-oriented,” said Egyptian busi- 
nessman Ibrahim Kamel. “So, you tell me, how can 
you ask these people to move very fast to a transforma- 
tion of the economy?” 

Such socialist tendencies linger in the cabinet as 
well, which is packed with ministers who have been 
too long in power, some since Sadat’s time. They are 
not always open to private sector proposals that would 
rob them of control over parts of their fiefdoms, even if 
they are dying fiefdoms. 

A senior travel company executive, for example, 
related how he and others, hoping to help Egypt’s 
tourism industry, drew up a proposal to privatize the 
state-run Tourism Authority, described by the execu- 
tive as “a disaster.” Their proposal called for retraining 
the authority's 625 employees, doubling their salanes, 
and reassigning the top 40 people to other government- 
run tourist enterprises, such as hotels. Only after these 
steps were taken would the employees be expected to 
perform according to private sector standards. But 
Tourism Minister Mamdouh Beltagui dismissed the 
proposal “He won’t even discuss it,” said the exasper- 
ated executive. “He’s a Nasserist.” 

Another potential pitfall if the private sector were 
unleashed is the impact on the Egyptian military, on 
which Mubarak, a former air force officer, depends as 
his ultimate guarantor of staying in power. The military 
has traditionally held a privileged positon in Egypt's 
economy, not least through a vast network of industrial 
complexes, ranging from tank factories to farms, all of 
which enjoy special protections. Top officers can also 
look forward to cozy arrangements with individual 
businessmen and civilian bureaucrats when they retire; 


many such retirees have become senior managers in 
public sector companies. What would be the impact of 
a more open, competitive economic system and a more 
assertive civilian business community on such arrange- 
ments? And how would the loss of such privileges 
affect the mulitary’s morale and its loyalty to the 
Egyptian president and the existing political system? 

Fully embracing a more open economic system 
would likely have other consequences that could 
threaten the government’s hold on power. It is already 
obvious that the social compact Nasser established 
with his people, under which they gave the government 
their votes and their silence in return for cradle-to- 
grave economic security, is now bankrupt. Unable to 
carry out its side of the bargain, the state needs the help 
of the business community and the private sector to 
provide the schools, medical care, housing, and jobs 
required for an expanding population of nearly 60 
million. But once people begin receiving such services 
outside government structures, they no longer have the 
same loyalty to the incumbent political leaders and 
their system of rule. 

Egyptian economist Heba Handussa argues that the 
future thrust of economic reform must be aimed at the 
“‘microenterprises” of Egypt’s “informal sector” and 
nongovernmental groups that have “grassroots partici- 
pation.” The government must replace its failed system 
“with a new social contract that has a lot more private 
enterprise. It’s high time for the government to pull it 
all together,” Handussa said, adding that this will also 
require civil service reform and decentralizanon of 
decision making. “Egypt has to provide its own 
blueprint for how to do it,” she noted, calling the task 
“urgent” because the old social contract “has been 
removed.” It is clear that what Handussa envisions—if 
implemented—would amount to a major transfer of 
power from the state to the people. 

Finally, permitting the development of a freer and 
more independent private sector raises the issue of the 
political sympathies of those Egyptian businessmen 
who, unlike their westernized cohorts, are Islamically 
minded. There is no way to accurately gauge the extent 
of this tendency in the business sector, but it is 
significant. The dominant Islamic political movement 
in Egypt today is the Muslim Brotherhood, founded 
more than 60 years ago. Its ranks are full of business- 
men, both major entrepreneurs and small tradesmen, 
who offer it economic support. ‘Many businessmen 
support the Islamic movement, and they are the 
authentic Egyptian busmessmen, more so than the 
Western-onented ones,” said an Egyptian-bom busi- 
nessman living in the United States. How these pro- 
Islamic businessmen would use the wealth, influence, 
and independence they could gain in a more open 
economic system is undoubtedly on the minds of those 
now governing Egypt. 
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“SOMETHING DRASTIC” NEEDS 
TO HAPPEN 

At the present time, many members of Egypt's 
business sector feel alienated from the political system. 
As they see the world and their own region changing in 
ways that present them with new opportunities, they 
are increasingly frustrated with the restrictions, incom- 
petence, obstructions, and corruption that hamper 
their ability to bring Egypt into competitive stride with 
the rest of the world. 

“Certain economic steps have to be taken. They are 
so clear and so basic... Yet we will not be able to 
implement them because they will be a political 
inconvenience to the government,” said Egyptian invest- 
ment banker Mostafa Nahas in an interview. ‘The 
government has to decide, ‘Is the political safety of the 
ruling class of Egypt more important than Egypt? Are 
we [Egyptians] here to serve the government or is the 
government here to serve the population?” 

Like many other businessmen in Egypt, Nahas says 
he is frustrated with the ignorance of government 
officials. “When you call in the private sector to talk to 
them, you have to be conversant enough with the rules 
of economic development. . .with economic facts. I 
don’t think [government officials} are even competent 
enough to carry on such a conversation,” said Nahas. 
“You’d be shocked.... What they are good for is 
creating a huge bureaucracy and keeping it running. 
Do they have the capacity to hear, understand, and act? 
I honestly don’t think they have that capacity. Business 
feels it’s a waste of time” talking to government 
officials. “The future is bleak with the existing system. 
I think my country deserves better. I know it could do 
better. . .if the government had more competent people, 
who were more interested in Egypt’s interests rather 
than their own interests,” the American-educated 
Nahas added. 

“We are going backwards, unfortunately,” said 
another businessman in Cairo. “You can’t run a 
country. . .ifyou don’t read analyses, if you don’t know 
what is going on.” Similar complaints are heard from 
Egyptian-bom businessmen living abroad, who say 
they would invest at home if they had confidence that 
the system 1s changing. So far they are not convinced. 
“The government has no development plan,” said 
another member of the Egyptian-American Business- 
men Association. He decried a tendency by the Egyp- 
tian government to see economic reform as a matter of 
giving “private concessions” to favored businessmen 
rather than embarking on the “collective develop- 
ment” of the country’s infrastructure and economic 
institutions. 

All this is not to say that the business community | 
holds the panacea for Egypt's slow-buming political 
crisis—a cnsis caused by a political system lacking 

popular legitimacy and beset by violent attacks from 
Islamic militants. Indeed, Egypt’s private sector is still 
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young and still unaccustomed to thinking beyond the 
narrow confines of corporate bottom lines. It sull must 
learn to think in terms of the country’s long-term 
economic development. 

“I don’t think private business has yet crystallized a 
concept which will make a bigger role possible. All they 
want is more tax holidays. They have not developed a 
political culture on their own,” said Bashir, the former 
Sadat spokesman The absence of any readily identifi- 
able successor to Mubarak from Egypt’s business 
community is an indication of this lack of a political 
culture. Most Egyptians still imagine a successor 
emerging from the military or from the ranks of the 
Islamic movement. 

Yet some businessmen are already looking beyond 
today and hoping to play a bigger role in Egypt’s future. 
During their meeting at the Metropolitan Club, Wahba 
told his fellow members and guests that “Egypt is in 
flux. You could not pick a better time for influencing 
it.” He also noted that for the panel discussion on 
investing in Egypt, ““We did not invite any government 
representative, nor did we want to do it at this time.”’ 

Many Egyptian businessmen feel that the task of 


creating a new relationship between government and 
business is an urgent one. “Whether they like it or not, 
there are facts, there are currents of history,” said a 
senior official of a major state-run industry who 
understands better than many of his peers the stakes 
involved in this latest challenge to the Egyptian govern- 
ment. ‘People have to get jobs. And one of the few 
[ways to accomplish this] is to have better cooperation 
between government and busmess. It’s the only way. 
The only good chance for [the government] is to make 
use of the good intentions of Egyptian businessmen 
now,” he said. The recent violence by Islamic mili- 
tants, he added, “‘is a warning. Will the government at 
the high levels get the message or not? Do they get the 
message that something drastic has to be done in the 
country?‘ 

Whether that “something drastic” will lead to a new 
and more productive partnership between government 
and business depends on how well, and how quickly, 
those long in power can adapt to changing tumes. Or, 
as Professor Richards put it, “The real question in 
Egypt is, Can the leopard change its spots?” a 


Questions about the viability of Palestinian selt-rule have become for may one question: 


what about Hamas? “Like all politicians, Hamas leaders want positions of power in the 

Palestine National Authority. And there is ample room for their inclusion... Once 

inchided, once recognized as legitimate players, they will develop a vested interest in 
| ‘stabilizing the situation in the West Bank and Gaza. Above all, their inclusion will make 
them Arafat’s partners in the self-rule government and in Arafat’s deal with Israel.” 
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Arafat’s Dilemma 


BY MUHAMMAD MUSLIH 


representatives from refugee camps in the Gaza 

Strip last summer, PLO chairman Yasir Arafat was 
asked about his understanding of democracy. His 
answer: ‘‘Democracy is respect for the Palestine Na- 
tional Authority.” Of course, Arafat resides at the top of 
this authority—an authority he is trying to create that 
is supposed to govern the areas of the West Bank and 
Gaza that have been granted autonomy by Israel.’ 

In response to another question at the same meet- 
ing, Arafat suggested that if his critics are not happy 
with his politics, they “can go and drink the water of 
the sea.” He reiterated that obedience to the national 
authority should be every Palestinian’s top priority. 

Some of this is vintage Arafat; some, however, 
touches on fundamental issues of governance that have 
been debated by the Palestinian community in Pales- 
tine and the diaspora. Central here has been the 
question of building political institutions that include 
elections and full particrpation—in other words, the 
question of inclusion, of accepting the electoral partici- 
pation of every Palestinian regardless of poltucal onen- 
tation or his or her loyalty to Arafat. 

Palestinians do not discuss this issue according to a 
theory of democracy that defines a democratic form of 


I: a discussion of local Palestinian politics with 
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government in terms of sources of authority for govern- 
ment, procedures for establishing government, and 
functions performed by government. It is discussed 
instead from a commonsense perspective that defines 
as democratic a system m which decision makers are 
selected through popular elections and in which 
political appointments are made on the basis of merit 
rather than loyalty to the man at the helm. 

This focus on practical democracy can be partially 
explained by the Palestinians’ observation of democ- 
racy at work in their daily contacts with Israeli society 
even as they were exposed to the brutalities of the 
occupation—even though the Israeli government de- 
nied them the benefits of the democratic process. 
Moreover, programs of political pluralization have been 
launched in recent years ın a number of Arab countries, 
including Jordan, where Palestinians make up a major- 
ity of the population. 

Twenty-seven years of Israeli occupation also helped 
a generation of Palestinian activists to become more 
independent minded, to think aloud, and to seriously 
debate the issues confronting them. This is a genera- 
non that not only refuses to be cajoled or coerced but 
has also acquired political organizing and networking 
skills in neighborhoods, refugee camps, Israeli jails, 
and above all, in the political bodies created during the 
intifada (uprising). Many of this generation’s political 
bosses believe they are legitimate claimants to senior 
positions in the Palestine National Authority: they are, 
after all, graduates of Israeli jails, insiders who bore the 
brunt of occupation. 


THE POLITICAL LANDSCAPE ARAFAT ENCOUNTERED 
On the eve of Arafat’s return to Gaza and Jericho on 
July 1, local politics in the occupied terntories was 
loosely controlled by competing groups of political 
activists who represented vanous factions of the Pales- 
tine Liberanon Organization. The Hamas-dominated 
Islamic movement was based in Gaza and had well- 
organized branches throughout the territories. The 
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balance of power, however, fell to Arafat's mainstream 
Fatah faction of the PLo. 

Next in political influence came Hamas, led by Sheik 
Ahmad Yasir, followed by narrowly based leftist groups 
including George Habash’s Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP). In addition, one found 
the popular committees, or voluntary mass organi 
tions, which had begun to emerge after 1976 in the 
form of unions and social service groups that acted as 
parallel authonties to the Israeli occupation authori- 
ties; at one point some observers thought of these 
committees as nascent organs of a PLO power base. 

Arafat’s arrival in the autonomous Palestinian areas 
brought to the fore deep-seated suspicions about his 
willingness to accommodate the opinions not only of 
his sharpest critics but also his staunchest supporters. 
In the eyes of his critics, Arafat was a captive of his 
agreement with Israel as much as he was a captive of 
his authoritarian style of politics Hamas and other 
groups critical of Arafat and his deal with Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin had one aim: to undermine 
Arafat and poke holes in the agreement without 
causing bloodshed among the Palesunians. 

Fatah itself was split by power struggles initiated by 
a growing number of young Fatah activists who were 
trying to gain positions of power ın local society, in the 
process challenging the older generation of Fatah 
leaders. Many of these younger aspirants, active in the 
intifada and leaders in the neighborhoods of their 
communities, graduates of Israeli jails, felt themselves 
entitled to posinons in the structures Arafat was trying 
to create. Their political ambitions were expressed with 
particular emphasis by Fatah cadres released from 
Israeli prisons in the mid-1980s, and again after the 
signing of the Israeli-pLO agreement in September 
1993. Many of these cadres were corrupt street bosses 
averse to playing the political game by accepted rules. 
Some engaged in political assassinations, while others 
did not miss a chance to flex their muscle and impose 
their will on local neighborhoods in the absence of 
government authority. 

With the launching of the intifada m December 
1987, the Israeli occupation authorites had gradually 
disengaged from the day-to-day administration of the 
Palestinian territories, except for secunty matters and 
settlement and land-confiscauon activities. This left the 
political field wide open for the Fatah street bosses, 
many of whom come from poorer families, have 
modest educational backgrounds, and are not socially 
prominent. But Fatah also includes a group of leaders 
set apart from the street bosses in four important ways. 

These leaders’ standing in local Palestinian society is 
a function of their personal integnty and their consis- 
tent struggle agamst the occupation. Many have been 
active in Fatah since the beginning of the Israeli 
occupation in 1967, or even earlier, and so are well 
known in local society. They tend to be more disci- 


plined than the street bosses, better versed in the art of 
political organization, and are more apt to be engaged 
in sophisucated political discussions. Finally, mem- 
bers of this group had strong ties with the PLO 
leadership ın Tunis; when not in prison they had acted 
as intermedianes between the PLO and the Palestinians 
hving under Israeli occupation. 

Arafat’s arrival in Gaza and Jericho, along with those 
PLO officials allowed ın by the Israelis, did away with 
the need for an intermediary between the PLO leader- 
ship and Palestinian society in the West Bank and 
Gaza. The positions of power occupied by the leaders 
of the two local Fatah groups were no longer so solid, 
and their future became uncertain. This set the stage 
for rivalry between the local leaderships and the 
Tunis-based leadership. Ideological conflicts were not 
at the root of this; desire for political power was. And 
though some of the local Fatah leaders were at the top 
of Fatah’s hierarchy in the West Bank and Gaza, none 
came close to enjoying Arafat’s prestige, let alone 
Arafat’s position at the national level. 

Their future unsure, local leaders had to scramble 
for their political survival. One crucial prerequisite was 
direct access to Arafat, through which one might win 
his sympathy. This, however, proved a difficult task for 
many of the local leaders. To reach Arafat they had to 
wrestle with the cronies he had brought from Tunis, 
who have ted to block locals’ access to the chairman 
with the aim of keeping all political privileges to 
themselves and becoming the only political force on 
which Arafat could depend in creating a Palestinian 
State. 

This was the environment in which Arafat found 
himself on his return to Palestine. But part of Arafat— 
indeed, an important part—had already died before his 
return The chairman’s primacy within the PLO had 
been seriously compromised as a result of the secret 
negotiations that had led to the September 13, 1993, 


` agreement with the Rabm government. The relation- 


ship with the masses that the chansmatic Arafat had 
enjoyed during the bnght youthful days of Amman and 
Beirut was diminished by the concessions he made to 
Israel. Arafat would stand at the helm not as a 
revolutionary resister but as a subdued figure, a symbol 
of Palestinian nationalism—an indication of the will to 
build a state. 


WHAT THE PALESTINIANS WANT 

Gaza and Jericho have become Arafat’s principal 
arena, but he also has to wory about the wider 
Palestiman theater. Thus there are really a number of 
Palestinian agendas he must attend to One is that of 
the diaspora Palestinians who feel the Israeli-PLO 
agreement ignores their concerns (primarily their right 
to return to their homes within pre-1967 Israel); 
another 1s that of the Palestinians in the West Bank and 
Gaza, whose overnding priority is to nd themselves of 
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all vestiges of Israeli occupation; a third is the agenda 
of the opposition, which presents an obstacle to 
Arafat’s ambition to keep power concentrated in his 
hands. Compounding Arafat’s difficulties is Rabin’s 
strategy of extracting unreciprocated concessions from 
a wounded leader, thus undermining the chairman’s 
authority even among some of his most loyal support- 


ers. 

But the wind has been blowing from all directions 
since Arafat’s retum. The call of radical Palestinian 
rejectionists for the abrogation of the agreement with 
Israel and the reigniting of the intifada represents one 
extreme. The disenchanted and alienated within Fatah 
criticize their chief—in many cases openly. Then there 
are the Arafat supporters who feel their hero has gone 
too far in alienating so many people. All three groups 
are united, however, in their calls for democratization. 
Six principal ideas govern this call: 


° The PLO executive committee, its chairman (Arafat), 
its central council, and its bureaucracy should not 
be arbitrarily superimposed on the Palestine 
National Authority, or on the limited local self- 
government the Palestinians will be allowed to 
establish as an interim measure under the Israeli- 
PLO agreement. 


The pro-democracy political culture embraced by 
the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza must 


replace the autocracy and paternalism of Arafat and 
the Tunis-based Palestnian leaders. 


The institutions created or about to be created by 
Arafat should protect human rights and individual 
liberties, and should be staffed on the basis of merit 
and not patronage. 


The political field should be open to every 
Palestinian. A constitution drafted by delegates 
elected specifically for the purpose should have 
primacy over the concerns and interests of 
entrenched elites. 


e All authority should flow from the people and 
should be exercised by elected bodies. This is the 
only way to assure the creation of government 
bodies and leadership styles suited to nation 
building. 


Arafat should take orders from one master—the 
Palestinian people—and not from Rabin or any 


other party or quarter. 


Arafat did not seem to understand these demands 
and made no real attempts to share power or solicit the 
opinions of others. He was unable or unwilling to 
change the symbols and style of a regime that had 
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alienated so many Palestinians. Instead of following a 
policy of inclusion, he excluded not only the opposi- 
tion but also local Palestinians who had acted as his 
proxies before his retum; he had promised he would 
be the leader of all Palestinians, but acted only lke the 
president of his trusted lieutenants. Instead of speak- 
ing the language of tolerance and political pluralism, 
he spoke of respect for his authority. Indeed, immedi- 
ately after the signing of the agreement with Israel, the 
PLO security chief and ambassador to Tunis, Hasan 
Balawi, told Israeli television, “We will crush the 
opposition.‘ Along with this perpetuation of the old 
political culture, whose hallmarks are corruption and 
patronage, went other troubling signs that raised more 
questions about Arafat’s ability to adapt to a new era 
and a new political environment. 


CHARTER OF AN AUTOCRAT? 

Last May 28 Arafat announced the appointment of 
16 of the 24 members that were to sit on the Palestine 
National Authority. Half the portfolios were assigned to 
diaspora Palestinians. Eight went to Fatah, includmg 
the presidency and the Ministry of Interior, the Minis- 
try of Economy and Trade, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, and the Ministry of Planning and International 
Cooperation. The distribution underlined Fatah’s dom- 
nant role, with supreme authority resting in the hands 
of Arafat. 

There was nothing wrong with this if one kept in 
mind that Fatah is the backbone of the Palestine 
National Movement and Arafat the uncontested na- 
tional leader who is viewed as the embodiment of 
Palestinian nationalism. Few were happy with the 
appointments, but there was no major protest in 
Tesponse, except by the opposition. In selecting his 
security chiefs, Arafat filled the posts—far more impor- 
tant than conventional ministerial slots—with loyalists 
whose professional qualifications are below average 
and whose reputations are tarnished. Other appoint- 
ments brought more and more Palestinians to the 
conclusion that Arafat was mired in the past, and that 
he would continue to follow the script he had prepared 
long ago. 

An earlier worrisome sign was the PLO draft for a new 
charter for Palestinian self-rule, meant to be a proto- 
constitution. Released in December 1993 and twice 
revised in the next two months, the charter appeared in 
February in a form that allowed critics and even some 
supporters to say that it represented only a slight turn 
from autocratic leadership and toward political plural- 
ization. The document, which is not yet operational, 
includes a section on civil liberties that elaborates the 
substantive and procedural aspects of these liberties. It 


-also guarantees citizens the right to participate in the 


political and economic spheres ın the territory. 
But two aspects of the charter are not reassuring. 
The first—which civil hbertanans found particularly 
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troubling—is the equivocal language when it comes to 
the protection of civil liberties. For example, articles 14 
and 17, which guarantee freedom of expression and 
political activity, also impose an open-ended restric- 
tion on these freedoms—namely the strong protection 
of the reputation of individuals and groups. Such 
provisions would provide the Palestinian authority 
with a legal pretext to harass and silence individuals or 
groups that might disagree with its policies. 

If it wished, the government could even crush the 
opposition in the name of protecting its reputation. In 
July, Arafat ordered the closure of AlNahar, the 
pro-Jordamian Arabic daily published in East Jerusa- 
lem, and banned distribution of it in the self-rule areas. 
The official reason was that the paper did not have a 
license from the Palestine National Authonty. But 
privately, Arafat suggested the paper was overly sympa- 
thetic to Jordan, clearly indicating that he will not 
tolerate any deviation from the path he charts. 

The second troubling aspect of the charter ıs the 
ambiguity surrounding the form of government. The 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches are confus- 
ingly interwoven, and the mass is difficult to disen- 
tangle. A careful reading of the document reveals that 
the president of the Palestine National Authority, who 
is not to be directly elected, will reign supreme, and 
that he is vested with powers inconsistent with the 
pnuciples of democratic government. Once the charter 
goes into effect the president will be empowered to 
preside over the legislative process and the supreme 
court and will appoint the chief justice. In addition, the 
charter grants the president the extraconstitutional 
powers contained in the 1964-1968 basic laws of the 
PLO and its executive committee Under this system 
there are no checks and balances, and if the president 
wishes, he can control the entire machinery of govern- 
ment. 

These steps taken by Arafat’s fledgling goverment 
represent only one side of its response to the call for 
accountability and pluralization. How it has tried to 
deal with the question of law and order is the other side 
of the response. 

: Rabin expects the Palesune National Authonty to 

_ succeed where Israel’s military and intelligence ser- 
vices have failed. In other words, he wants Arafat to 
ensure the secunty of Israeli settlers and Israeli soldiers 
against attacks by Hamas or other Palestinian groups. 
Rather condescendingly, the Israeli pnme minister 
notes that the Palestinians do not yet have a supreme 
court and assumes that, unlike him, Arafat is not 
restrained by pressure from his people, including 
Palestiman cvil rights groups. 

The chaos that accompanied the intifada made the 
imposition of law and order the paramount concern for 
Palestinians in the occupied territories. This is why 
they welcomed the pLo-derived police force when it 
was deployed in Gaza and Jericho in May True, some 


Palestinians feared Arafat might use the Palestinian 
police force as an instrument of repression, but in 
general the response in the territories was positive. 
Until the November clashes between the police and 
Islamic groups in Gaza, about 70 percent of Palestin- 
ians gave the police a good grade for their performance; 
even a majority of Hamas supporters approved of the 
force. Moreover, the Israeli military command ex- 
pressed satisfaction with its performance. 

Caught between Rabin, who wants him to quell the 
Islamic groups and curtail the activities of the secular 
opposition, and his own people, who want him to give 
top priority to their interests and to the question of 
political freedom, there is little Arafat can do but 
juggle. He is not completely free even in the territory 
from which the Israeli army has departed. Israeli troops 
still man checkpoints at the entrances to Gaza and 
Jericho, next to Palestinian policemen who man sepa- 
rate checkpomts. The Palestne National Authority 
does not have the authority to allow diaspora Palestin- 
ians to enter without Israel’s prior consent. Every 
move, every remark Arafat makes is microscopically 
scrutinized by Israel. Worse, Arafat constantly has to 
prove to Israel that he is credible and trustworthy. 

Economically, the autonomous areas are also hos- 
tage to Israel. Approximately 90 percent of imports 
come from Israel and between 70 percent and 80 
percent of exports go to Israel. About a quarter of the 
population of the autonomous areas is supported by 

members who work in Israel; however, these 
workers do not always have the permits necessary to 
enter Israel, since it is difficult to get them from the 
Israeli authorities. Airports, seaports, and other transit 
facilities are under Israeli control. 

Thus Arafat has to serve two masters: his people and 
the Israeli government. If he listens too much to the 
Palestinian people, his credibility will suffer in the eyes 
of Israel; if he accommodates Israeli desires he will lose 
his people, and thus his claim to legitimacy. So far 
Arafat has managed to exclude the opposition from the 
government that he is trying to create. He even tried to 
clamp down on Hamas and Islamic Holy War, first by 
detaining some members after the Hamas bombing of a 
civilian bus in Tel Avrv in October, and in November by 
trying to quell by force the protests of their supporters 
in Gaza. 

Arafat has done this not only because he is disin- 
clined to share power but also because he wants to 
prove to Rabin that he ıs at the helm—that he can 
deliver, and is entitled to Rabin’s trust and the trust of 
the Americans. But sooner or later Arafat will have to 
return to his constituency if he wants to remain in 
command at home. He has to reclaim his standing 
among the Palestinians, include all political groups in 
his government, and establish institutions that will 
facilitate the process of nation building. 

Above all, Arafat has to incorporate Hamas in the 


Palestine National Authority. The alternative is to fight, 
but this would be a disastrous choice since ıt would 
severely disrupt the building of a Palestinian state. No 
force can destroy Hamas because Hamas is much more 
than just an opposition group: Hamas is a sentiment; it 
is an index of Palesunian frustration with Arafat’s 
leadership style and with Israel’s continued attempts to 
dominate the Palestinians. 

Moreover, Hamas ıs not monolithic. Nor is it a 
group motivated simply by religion. First and foremost 
Hamas ıs a polincal movement, and within it there are 
moderate elements willing to smke a deal with Arafat 
as well as with Rabin. Arafat’s situanon 1s an invitation 
to Rabin to realize that Israel’s interests are in many 
ways intertwined with those of the Palestinians, and 
that driving Arafat to exclude the opposition hurts the 
cause of peace on which the prime minister's 1992 
election campaign was based. 

Just as the inclusion of the PLO in a partmership of 
peace with Israel led to the Israeli-Jordanian peace 
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treaty last October, and to Israel’s entry into a formal 
relationship with a number of Arab countries, the 
mclusion of Hamas and other groups in the structures 
of the Palestine National Authority will lead to a stable 
order in the self-rule areas. Like all politicians, Hamas 
leaders want positions of power in the Palestine 
National Authonty. And there is ample room for their 
inclusion ın the Palesnnian government. Once in- 
cluded, once recognized as legitmate players, they will 
develop a vested interest in stabilizing the situation in 
the West Bank and Gaza. Above all, their inclusion will 
make them Arafat’s partners in the self-rule govern- 
ment and in Arafat’s deal with Israel. 

Ultimately this is the responsibility of the Palestin- 
ians. But Rabin can and should help by treating Arafat 
with the kind of respect that befits a national leader 
and a peace partner, by allowing the Palestinians to be 
free in their own domain, and by expediting the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from the rest of the 
self-rule areas. a 


Tee ap a Geli Gacy a eget 
- may well make further pursuit of the peace process impossible. .. Rabin and Arafat, who 


‘once symbolized the conflict of absolute contradiction, are now united: they will either , 


succeed or fail together. 





Rabin and Arafat: Alone, Together 


BY MARK A. HELLER 


tries, are normally a referendum on the incum- 

bent government. While foreign and security 
affairs play an especially prominent role in Israeli 
elections, domestic issues are never entirely absent and 
can sometimes make a critical difference. A sense of 
general malaise and a desire to punish the “ins,” 
especially among new immigrants dissatisfied with 
their treatment by government, for example, helped 
tum Likud out of office in 1992, and economic 
discontent, particularly over rapidly rising housing 
prices, could do the same to Labor in 1996. Neverthe- 
less, it seems likely that the outcome of the next 
elections will be tied more strongly than usual to the 
public’s assessment of the government’s policies to- 
ward Israel’s Arab neighbors. 

This linkage is partly circumstantial; if the schedule 
outlined in the 1993 Israel-pLo Declaration of Prin- 
ciples is met, negotiations over permanent status 
arrangements will begin just as the election campaign 
moves into high gear. The timing may have been 
coincidental, but the result is that the 1996 elections 
will provide the Israeli public with its first opportunity 
to express authoritatively its views on the peace 
process under Labor. Its verdict will decide not only 
the political fate of Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin and 
the Labor government, but also the future of the peace 
process itself. If this verdict is negative, the mediate 
casualties will probably include pio chairman Yasir 
Arafat as well. Of course, Arafat will not just be a 
passive bystander, what he does or does not do in the 
interim will certainly affect the outcome. In this sense 
he is an active participant in the Israeli electoral 
system, and this political fact links him with Rabin in 
ways that neither may have intended but that neither 


Ers in Israel, as in most democratic coun- 
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can now escape. In short, the fates of these two leaders 
and the peace process itself are inextricably inter- 
twined. 


A WHIPSAW WAR 

It is impossible to predict whether this fate will be 
cruel or kind; the past year was too full of ambiguities 
and contradictions to produce anything more than 
profound ambrvalence. For most of this period the 
Israeli public was on an emotional roller-coaster, 
thrown between the celebration of political break- 
throughs and the anguish of terrorist outrages. A firm 
sense of direction has not yet emerged in the middle 
ground between these conflicting emotions; attitudes 
are volatile and almost certain to continue to fluctuate 
until voters cast their ballots. But if any underlying 
trend can be discerned, it is that the optimism 
spawned by the accord with the Palestinians has 
become more guarded, and concem has given way to 
serious apprehension. 

Stripped to its bare essentials, the reason is that the 
benefits of peace, especially rehef from the pervasive 
sense of personal insecurity, have not yet materialized. 
The signing of the accord brought only a brief respite in 
terror attacks, and the following year was punctuated 
by a series of drive-by shootings and snipings, the 
kidnapping and killing of an Israeli soldier, assaults on 
Israeli military positions in Gaza, and the suicide 
bombing of three buses in Israel. By the end of last 
November, 100 Israelis had been killed and hundreds 
more wounded in attacks since the ceremony on the 
White House lawn. 

In most cases direct responsibility for these attacks 
lies with Islamic radicals in the Palesunian camp— 
Hamas and Islamic Holy War. But Arafat, by virtue of 
his inability or unwillingness to repress terror and his 
occasional lapses into pre-Washington modes of dis- 
course, is often perceived by the Israeli public as a 
co-conspirator. Ulumately, however, these failures are 
laid at the door of the Israeli government, which stands 
accused of failing to keep an implicit bargain with its 
own public. 


What is the nature of that bargain? The government 
was not pushed into its agreement with the PLO by a 
restive public. There were, of course, signs of impa- 
tience with the stagnation of the Madrid process that 
had begun in October 1991, and there was pressure to 
do something about the acts of terrorism recurring 
with only slightly less frequency than before the 
accord. But the specific solution—negotiations with 
the PLO leading to an agreement on self-government in 
the West Bank and Gaza—was a government initiative, 
carried out secretly and presented only afterward for 
public endorsement. In other words, the government 
did not follow public opinion but led, and to justify its 
departure from long-standing Labor policy toward the 
PLO it had to persuade the Israeli public about the 
advantages of this course of action. That the opposition 
could not suggest anything that had not already been 
tried and found wanting helped; nevertheless, the 
agreement clearly prefigured some major Israeli conces- 
sions following a wrenching domestic debate, and that 
part of the public prepared to contemplate this out- 
come had to be assured there would be some palpable 
benefits in return. These benefits can be reduced to 
two: a peace dividend, meaning some material gain 
and psychopolitical gratification through the normaliza- 
tion of Israel’s status regionally and internationally, 
and an improvement (or at the very least, avoidance of 
a further deterioration) in the personal security of 
Israelis. 

In the face of domestic criticism, governments are 
tempted to take the path of least resistance and claim 
they gave little in an agreement with an adversary and 
received much. The Labor government did not stoop to 
the level of misrepresentation, but neither did it do 
much to dispel misunderstandings about an intrinsi- 
cally complicated and problematic agreement. Perhaps 
there was not much it could do in a popular and 
necessarily simplistic public debate to clarify the 
distinction between the immediate reality and the 
future promise of the agreement, but the fact that in 
popular usage the declaration was often referred to as a 
“peace agreement” (rather than as an agreed process 
that will hopefully culminate in peace) reflects the 
confused and unrealistic expectations that prevailed in 
the Israeli public. 

Of the two types of anticipated benefits, the peace 
dividend has been much more in evidence. The 
Israel-PLO agreement provided what the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian peace treaty could not: a fulcrum to begin disman- 
tling the wall of isolation, ostracism, boycott, and 
embargo separating Israel from the rest of the Arab 
world. The barriers, of course, did not collapse entirely. 
Beyond the substantive differences that still precluded 
a settlement with Syria and, by extension, Lebanon, 
there was ample evidence that both publics and 
governments in the Arab world remained either appre- 
hensive about or altogether hostile to the idea of 
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normalizing relanons with Israel. Even Egypt—which 
welcomed the expansion of Israeli-Arab relations be- 
cause its own ties with Israel had made it a regional 
anomaly for 15 years—complicated the process by 
injecting unrealistic demands about Israeli policy on 
nuclear nonproliferation in every regional and interna- 
tional forum. 


THE PEACE DIVIDENDS 

Nevertheless, there were a number of break- 
throughs. Israeli politcal figures, diplomats, and tour- 
ists were openly received in Tunisia and Morocco, and 
both countries agreed to open diplomatic offices in Tel 
Aviv. Israeli negotiators, including ministenal-level 
delegates, traveled to Oman, Qatar, and Bahrain to 
participate in multilateral meetings on water, arms 
control, and the environment. There were even reports 
of an Iraqi démarche to Israel, though any real move- 
ment in Iraqi-Israeli relations is impossible until UN 
sanctions against Iraq are rescinded. Israel also became 
the subject of more honest journalistic coverage with 
the arrival of reporters from Algeria and several Gulf 
states. Even Syria’s hermetic boycott of all things Israeli 
was slightly relaxed when two Israeli media correspon- 
dents (who also held American passports) were al- 
lowed to enter and report from Damascus; in late 
1994, it was also revealed that most Syrian Jews— 
including all those who desired to do so—had been 
permitted to emigrate. 

On the economic front, Israeli-Egyptian trade and 
cooperation intensified after many years of stagnation, 
and Israeli business contacts in the Gulf were increas- 
ingly acknowledged and publicized. Direct economic 
ties with Israel were not yet formally authorized by the 
Gulf states, but last September, the Gulf Cooperation 
Council declared that its members would no longer 
boycott companies that had traded with or invested in 
Israel; Gulf officials and businessmen also took a 
highly visible role at the November Middle East and 
North Africa business summut held in Morocco. Israeli 
relations with Islamic countries farther afield also 
expanded. While there were still no formal ties with 
Indonesia, this may well be the logical direction of 
developments that included Prime Minister Rabin’s 
visit to Jakarta and his meeting with President Suharto, 
and the accelerated pace of journalistic and academic 
exchanges. Israel had long had official but low-level 
ties with Turkey, but last year economic relations 
increased dramatically and the upgrading of diplomatic 
relations culminated in the first visit to Israel of a 
Turkish prime minister. 

The most dramatic development of all, of course, 
was the peace agreement signed with Jordan in Octo- 
ber. The Hashemite Kingdom's basic inclination to 
make peace with Israel was no surprise. This objective. 
explicitly incorporated m the Israeli-Jordanian Declara- 
tion of Principles formulated in 1992 but never off- 
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cially adopted, had informed most of King Hussein’s 
secret and public diplomacy during the previous two 
decades, including the London Agreement negotiated 
with Foreign Minister Shimon Peres in 1987 but 
disavowed by Likud Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir. 
Indeed, this onentation can be traced back to Husse- 
in's grandfather, King Abdallah, who was assassinated 
by Palestinians in 1951 because of his conciliatory 
approach toward Israel. Furthermore, the decades of 
formal belligerency between Jordan and Israel were 
never marked by the same sense of deep hostility or 
fundamental contradiction of essence or interests that 
had characterized the attitude of most other Arab 
parties toward Israel; the general Israeli perception was 
that Hussein (like his grandfather) was not really an 
enemy in the emotive sense, but rather a dignified and 
trustworthy adversary who sometimes played a signifi- 
cant role in the overall Arab threat but whose heart was 
never really in the conflict. 

But all the efforts to translate this E into a 
formal and overt state of peace had foundered on the 
Palestinian factor. The Israel-PLO Declaration of Prin- 
ciples robbed this obstacle of much of its potency— 
that, in fact, was one reason many Palestinians were so 
ambivalent about the declaration—and it enabled 
Jordan, once the’ Palestinians had abandoned the 
pretense of ‘‘Arab coordination,” to do precisely the 
same. There is no better symbol of this dynamic than 
the fact that one day after the signing of the Israel-pLo 
declaration in Washington, Jordan felt able to retneve 
from cold storage its own declaraton with Israel and 
give it formal effect in a sumiar (albeit much more 
modest) signing ceremony. 

The Jordaman “track” was not absolutely discon- 
nected from events west of the Jordan River, premature 
publicity temporarily slowed progress as Israel and the 
PLO faced difficulties translating their framework agree- 
ment into operational detai j after the 
February killing of 29 Palestinians in Hebron by an 
Israeli settler. The sıgning of the Cairo agreement on 
self-rule in Gaza and Jericho in May eliminated the last 
remaining barrier, and actually prodded King Hussein 
- to reintensify negotiations to preempt even closer 
Israel-PLO coordination and preserve some Jordanian 
influence on the West Bank. Consequently, differences 
on bilateral issues between Jordan and Israel— 
parucularty the question of water rights and the 
disposition of a few small parcels of lmmd—were 
rapidly resolved. The agreement was finally consum- 
mated at a festive signing ceremony m the Arava Valley, 
which immediately became the first official border- 
crossing point between Israel and Jordan. 

Unlike the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, Jordanian- 
Israel peace did not require wrenching Israeli conces- 
sions nor did it constitute an absolute departure from 
previous relations. Instead, it was perceived as the 
materialization of a historical logic, and therefore 


provoked less shock and induced less euphoria in the 
Israeh public. For the same reasons, however, it 
promised much more in terms of warmth, human 
contact, and genuine reconciliation—Jordan, too, 
seemed to want peace for its own sake rather than as an 
instrument to extract concessions from Israel—and the 
Israeli response, though less giddy than in 1979, 
reflected a more solid sense of gratification and confi- 
dence that this peace was real. 


THE UNEASY IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 

This achievement, like the others under the rubric of 
“the peace dividend,” emanated from the Israel-PLo 
Declaration of Pnnciples. Israelis should therefore have 
been far more enthusiastic about the process. The 
reality, however, has been quite different. Occasional 
diplomatic achievements have instead provided only 
brief respite from an increasingly anxious, even surly 
public mood. Many Israelis believe that the centerpiece 
of the process—the restructuring of relations with the 
Palestinians—is not working and that the second 
anticipated benefit—relief from personal insecu- 
rity—is not going to occur. For most, these failings 
more than outweigh any gains in Israel’s regional and 
international status. 

The obstacles to a smooth implementation of the 
declaration are not mysterious. The agreement itself is 
full of lacunae and inconsistencies; the political need 
to postpone negotiation of the most problematc 
substantive issues complicates the effective treatment 
of interim problems, and the expenment in self- 
government, which is conceived of as a confidence- 
building measure for both sides, is being carried out in 
Gaza and the Jericho enclave. While Jericho was 
included as political window dressing to signify the 
application of the declaration to the West Bank and 
presented no special challenge once its geographical 
contours were agreed, Gaza was precisely where social 
and economic circumstances provided the least prom- 
ising prospects for success. 

Because of serious differences, especially over secu- 
rity and border-crossing points, there was some slp- 
page from the target dates specified in the accord. An 
agreement on the withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
Gaza and Jericho, to be negotiated by December 1993, 
was not concluded until May, but the implementanon 
of the withdrawal, scheduled to extend over four 
months, was accelerated so that Israeli troops actually 
left Jericho and Gaza (except for Jewish settlements 
there) and transferred civilian authonty to the Palestin- 
ians only about a month behind schedule. Six weeks 
later, after a Palestinian police force was m place, Arafat 
himself arrived in Gaza. 

The transition from globe-trotting revolutionary 
statesman to chief governor and administrator was not 
an easy one for Arafat. After decades spent pursuing 
symbolic and emotional victories through the use of 


thetoric, diplomacy, and violence, Arafat could not yet 
claim that the objects of Palestinian desire—liberation, 
independence, Jerusalem, return—had been achieved. 
He had not been able to satisfy hopes for the quick 
release of all Palesunian prisoners. Most cnitically, he 
now found himself saddled with a new kind of burden: 
direct responsibility for the welfare of over 800,000 
people, the majority living in conditions of poverty, 
overcrowding, underemployment, and crumbling infra- 
structure, but with high expectations of imminent 
improvement in their fortunes. 

The pLoO-dommated Palestinian National Authority is 
ill-equipped to respond to this daunting challenge. It is 
hampered by interfactional rivalries, friction between 
local residents and PLO functionaries brought from 
abroad to staff the bureaucracies, and by an organiza- 
tional culture that produces a closed, highly central- 
ized decision-making process. Because of the PNA’s 
failure to establish mechanisms for transparency and 
accountability, financial transfers by donor countries 
and international institutions such as the World Bank 
have fallen far short of the amounts pledged. Funding 
shortfalls have complicated Arafat’s efforts to bring 
about any real improvement in the material conditions 
of Gazans, thereby further undermining his popularity 
and legitimacy. The political beneficiaries of this have 
been the radical Islamist forces, whose war against 
Israel and opposition to Arafat’s policy have left them, 
unlike Arafat, uncompromised by the inevitable gap 
between hopes and reality. 

Terrorism produced a second type of vicious cycle 
that also benefited the Islamist opposition: after almost 
every attack against Israelis, the Israeli government, 
pressed to show that it was doing something to fight 
terrorism, closed off the territories from Israel. This 
brought some temporary relief for Israelis, but the 
consequence in the territories, especially in Gaza, was 
to deprive thousands of families of their only source of 
livelihood, thus exacerbating the economic despera- 
tion and creating even more fertile ground for radical 
forces and the violence they advocate. For these 
reasons, as well as the continuing reliance of some 
Israeli employers on Gaza labor, the closures rarely 
lasted more than a few days, but before they were lifted 
they further discredited the PLO and the peace process 
it represented. 

Four months after Arafat entered Gaza, the tensions 
caused by administrative failings, economic frustra- 
tions, and the multiple pressures on the PLO chairman 
boiled over into a confrontation between Palestinian 
police and crowds surging out of the Palestine Mosque 
following Friday prayers. After the police opened fire, 
killing 16 demonstrators and wounding more than 100 
others, Gaza seemed on the brink of civil war. This 


danger was averted, at least temporarily, by an agree- 


ment between the PNA and the Islamic opposition that 
was reached through the intervention of some Israeli 
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Arab mediators. But the durability of any modus 
vivendi between the PLO and the Islamic opposition 
remains very much in doubt, and the success or failure 
of the experiment called “‘Gaza-Jencho first” hangs in 
the balance. 


THE DOMESTIC IMPLICATIONS OF SELF-RULE 

In short, the continuation of the entire process is 
highly uncertain. Late last year, the “early empower- 
ment” provisions for the West Bank specified in the 
declaration were implemented when Israel formally 
transferred to the PNA responsibility for education and 
culture, health, social welfare, direct taxation, and 
tounsm. But the major challenges of the interim 
agreement—redeployment of Israeli forces, elections, 
the installation of a Palestinian Council, and the 
implementation of full self-government—had yet to be 
broached, and the experience thus far, especially with 
respect to terrorism, had produced senous reservations 
about how best to proceed. Not surprisingly, the Israeli 
opposition insisted that its position had been vindi- 
cated: that the entire experiment was a failure and 
should be abandoned. Significantly, some members of 
the ruling coalition agreed with this conclusion, or at 
least believed it reflected public sentiment and that a 
decision to continue along the path prescribed by the 
declafation would cost Labor dearly at the polls. 
Unwilling to repudiate the entire process, they advo- 
cated a freeze on further movement until the flaws 
revealed thus far had been rectified. 

A different approach was suggested by some in the 
coalition who believed that many of the problems, 
cluding Arafat’s growing vulnerability, stemmed from 
the slow pace of the process and uncertainty about its 
ultimate direction. Since this uncertainty would pose a 
major obstacle to an interim agreement, these individu- 
als proposed that Israel jump over the stage of self- 
governmerit and move immediately to negotiations on 
permanent status. Accelerating these negotiations would 
not contradict the declaration, which simply stipulates 
that these commence “‘not later than the beginning of 
the third year of the interim period,” (that is, by May 
1996). But even if they began immediately, the sensitrv- 
ity and complexity of the’ issues guaranteed that talks 
would go on for years, and some arrangement other 
than the status quo would meanwhile be required. In 
any case, there was little public support for this 
proposal; ‘“Gaza-Jericho first” was conceived of as a 
confidence-building measure, but its effect had been 
precisely the opposite. Thus the bulk of the Labor Party 
occupied the middle ground: conunue the course laid 
out in the declaration but look for some solution to the 
terrorism that threatened its viability. 

At one level, the link that makes this terrorism a 
mortal threat to the peace process is not self-evident. 
The majority of the most horrific terrorist acts last year 
occurred or onginated, not in Gaza, but in Israel or 
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areas still under Israeli control. But even if Gaza had 
been the locanon or source of these outrages, they 
would have provided a compelling reason for Israel to 
abandon the process only if the terrorists had enjoyed 
the support or connivance of the Palestinian National 
Authority. Otherwise, the most rational course of 
action was to pursue the process to its logical conclu- 
sion—permanent status arrangements and a peace 
agreement. 

Prime Minister Rabin endorsed this rationale on 
several occasions, when he argued that halting the 
process would simply reward the terrorists; the most 
effective solution to terrorism was the complete separa- 
tion of Israel from the terntories. This presupposed a 
demarcation of the line drviding Israel from the ternto- 
ries, which inevitably means a decision on the status of 
Jerusalem and the settlements. Since Israel could not 
effectively contain terrorism by acting unilaterally on 
these issues—otherwise, it would have done so long 
ago—the only real option was negotiated agreements. 
But it was difficult to make this argument explicitly, 
since the political reality in Israel dictates the opposite 
sequence: only a prior resolution of the terrorism 
problem will permit the concessions required for a 
permanent status agreement. 

There is no obvious remedy for this dilemma, only 
recognition that continuing terrorism may well make 


further pursuit of the peace process umpossible. The 
public may not yet be completely disillusioned, but it 
is likely to constrain the present government and, in 
certain circumstances, reject it and the basic approach 
it represents. Three days before the 1988 elections, the 
firebombing of a civilian bus near Jericho turned what 
was expected to be a Labor victory into a virtual tie and 
produced a Likud-led Government of National Unity. 
A steady drumbeat of terrorism until 1996 may so 
discredit the Labor government that no dramatic 
incident or last-minute shift of sentiment will be 
needed to ensure its defeat. If that happens, the 
outcome will please no one more than the Palestinian 
radicals who, acting in the name of Islam, had helped 
bring it about. 

Avoiding this scenario is a huge challenge to all 
parties, but especially Rabin and Arafat. With determi- 
nation, economic assistance, and some luck, they have 
a reasonable chance to succeed. But whatever the 
outcome, the nature of that challenge reflects the 
monumental transformation that has already taken 
place in Israeli-Palestinian relations. For Rabin and 
Arafat, who once symbolized the conflict of absolute 
contradiction, are now united: they will either succeed 
or fail together. = 





“In choosing to destroy his former partners in the unity goverment by military means 
rather than negotiating a solution, Ali Abdulla Saleh has led Yemen into further 
instability, bolstering the claim. . Sa ana aa a 


twenty-first century.” 





Civil War in Yemen: The Price of Unity? 


BY CHUCK SCHMITZ 


e “seventy days” war in Yemen last April 


auch July caught most off guard. Yemen’s 


experiment with democracy, which began in 
1990 when a unity agreement between North and 


South Yemen took effect, had brought a sense of 
freedom. Not only were elections held and a new 
parliament established, but the state security apparatus 
had loosened its grip on the political process. At least 
46 fledgling parties were operating relatively uninhib- 
ited by the state or the ruling party, and more than 90 
newspapers were in publication. Intellectuals engaged 
in lively debate in print and in social qat sessions as 
well as in parliament, seemingly with little concern for 
official views. Yemen appeared to be well on the way to 
a successful political renaissance. 

But there were lingering difficulties. The most telling 
was that plans to unify the military units of the two 
former states were never carried out. In August 1993 
Ali Salim al-Beidh, the former president of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (South Yemen), iso- 
lated himself in Aden and refused to join the govern- 
ment in Sana, the capital of the former Yemen Arab 
Republic (North Yemen). By fall it was apparent that 
Yemen’s new institutions could not cope with the 
political struggle between the various factions. 

In the winter of 1993 most still believed that a 
political solution was possible and indeed was desired 
by the country’s leaders. The signing in February 1994 
of a document that outlined steps to modernize the 
unified state seemed to mdicate that differences could 
still be resolved peacefully, and when isolated fighting 
broke out that month between northern and southern 
units, political leaders appeared willing and able to 
contain it. Popular opinion was clearly against the 
military option; there were antiwar demonstrations 
and vigils in every major city. Why then did war break 
out, and what have the results of the north’s victory 
been? 


Cxruck Sawarz, a Fulbnght scholar in Yemen in the months 
before the war, ıs currently wnting his doctoral dissertation on 
the country at the University of California at Berkeley. 


THE OIL BUBBLE 
AND THE UNITY BUBBLE 

The political difficulues that led to war were inter- 
twined with increasing economic woes. In the past 10 
years Yemen has been forced to shift from an economy 
fueled mainly by the export of labor to one in which 
domestic resources have been called on to generate the 
bulk of earnings and growth. Historically, Yemen’s 
harsh geography has forced many of its people to leave 
in search of a better living. With the dramatic rise in oil 
revenues in neighboring Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf states, this labor migration took on a new 
dimension. As much as one-third of Yemen’s work 
force left to take jobs in other countries, primarily 


~ low-skilled construction jobs; up to three-quarters of 


Saudi Arabia’s workers were Yemeni. Remittances from 
these workers powered a commercial boom in the 
Yemens, transforming them from a land of subsistence 
farmers to one of merchants and urban builders. 

The heady days of seemingly limitless growth for the 
Arabian peninsula ended when oil prices plummeted 
in the mid-1980s. The oil economies were already 
“maturing” and their need for low-skilled construction 
labor had begun to decline, but the drop in oil prices 
further trimmed construction budgets and slowed 
Yemeni remittances. In North Yemen the government 
soon faced a fiscal crisis, to which it responded with a 
successful program of fiscal austerity and stnct con- 
trols on foreign trade. Merchants now had to obtain an 
import license from the state, and the central govern- 
ment gained tight control over foreign exchange, jailing 
money changers and doling out hard currency to 
favored businesses. 

In Marxist South Yemen, the decline in oil remit- 
tances and general economic downtum coincided with 
the most serious upheaval since the regime came to 
power in the late 1960s. Factional struggles within the 
leadership degenerated in January 1986 into a full- 
scale military conflict that lasted two weeks. Though 
the “events of 1986” had political and social roots that 
went deeper than the economic changes the region was 
going through, the timing of the upheaval owed much 
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to dislocations in the economy. In both North and 
South Yemen, leaders confronted the fact that the era of 
growth buoyed by money from workers abroad was 
over. 

The 1990 unity agreement between the two states 
was designed to address Yemen’s future in the chang- 
ing regional economy. The discovery of oil in the 
border regions of Marib and Shabwa in the mid-1980s 
gave northern and southem leaders an incentive to 
create a stable environment for investment in ou 
production. A joint investment zone along the border 
was agreed on in 1985, though the turmoil of January 
1986 in South Yemen postponed its implementation. 
But when political tensions between the two states led 
to the massing of troops along both sides of the border 
in 1987, negotiations were renewed; both north and 
south realized that conflict would prohibit develop- 
ment of the new resources that represented the only 
bright spot in the Yemeni economy. 

The unification of Yemen promised other economic 
gains. Oil already in production in the north could go 
to South Yemen’s refinery ın Aden, generating signifi- 
cant income for the united state, and the creation of a 
free trade zone in Aden was seen as powering major 
growth. But the Persian Gulf War in early 1991 
dimmed prospects for economic revival. While pub- 
licly condemning Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, Yemen, 
along with Jordan, insisted on an Arab solution to the 
crisis and rejected the actions of the United States—led 
alliance This brought swift retribution from the Sau- 
dis, the staunchest supporter of the alhance in the 
Middle East, who unceremoniously expelled 800,000 
Yemeni nationals. Yemen’s financial lifeline was 
abruptly severed. Furthermore, all aid that had been 
extended to Yemen by the nations allied against 
Iraq—the Western countries, and the Arab nations of 
the “Damascus Declaration” (Egypt, Syria, Saudi Ara- 
bia, the Gulf states)—was withdrawn. Yemen’s back- 
ing of Iraq also severely hampered the forging of cntical 
trade agreements with its oil-rich neighbors. And 
access to markets in the ou states and mvestment 
capital from Yemeni expatriates there is key to any 
economic plan for Yemen. 

Yemen’s economy continued to collapse. Trade 
imbalances had exhausted the government’s foreign 
exchange reserves. The state then lifted restrictions on 
imports and allowed any merchant with foreign cur- 
rency to import. Government debt reached a level that 
prompted International Monetary Fund representa- 
tives to press officials for structural adjustment mea- 
sures. Under the IMF adjustment plan, consumer 
subsidies on petroleum products, electricity, and basic 
imported food staples would have been removed; the 
fund also wanted the government to devalue the 
Yemeni currency, which was greatly overvalued. This 
plan would not have helped the government's standing 
in the eyes of consumers, since it would have exacer- 


bated the decline in the standard of living of most 
Yemenis. Twice during the previous two years the 
major cities had seen riots sparked by the effects of 
inflation. In effect the unity government had failed to 
deliver on its economic promise. 


THE SPLIT TICKET 

The fragile political coalition that had achieved unity 
for Yemen fell apart. The unity agreement had stipu- 
lated that an interim government would be formed in 
1990 by merging the institutions of the two former 
states; the two former ruling parties—the General 
People’s Congress (GPC) of North Yemen and the 
south’s Yemeni Socialist Party (ysP)—would hold equal 
power. At the end of a two-year interim period, 
multiparty elections were to be held for parliament, a 
cabinet of ministers, and a presidential council; al- 
though balloting took place April 27, 1993, the new 
government was never consolidated. Ali Salim al- 
Beidh, the leader of the ysr and former southern head 
of state, refused to be swom in as vice president of the 
Yemeni Republic. In August he retumed to his old 
capital city, Aden, and refused to set foot in Sana, the 
capital of the united Yemen. 

The main source of contention was the distribution 
of power between the two former ruling parties. Based 
on informal agreements between the two groups dur- 
ing the unity talks, the southern contingent believed 
that power in the new elected govemment would be 
shared equally by the rulers of the two former Yemens, 
in spite of the great demographic differences between 
the two states. (In 1986 the population of the north 
was about four and a half times that of the south— 
approximately 9 million inhabitants to the south’s 2 
million.) The ysp in fact did quite well in the elections, 
receiving 413,984 votes to 640,523 for the GPC and 
making substantial progress toward forging a constitu- 
ency in the north. But when the victorious northemers 
brought Islah, a third party, into the governing coali- 
tion, the ysr felt it had been reduced to a junior partner. 

This was all the more difficult for the YSP to accept 
since there had been significant development of oil 
reserves in the southern provinces during the interim 
period. Southerners believed that the benefits of the 
new oil—and, for that matter, all benefits of economic 
growth—would be distributed unevenly among Ye- 
menis. At worst, they feared new sources of wealth 
would be squandered through corruption in the north- 


em regime. Yemen’s economic free fall rendered the 


southern argument especially poignant. 
After the 1993 elections any informal power-sharing 


agreement that had existed broke down. Upset by what. 


it saw as a northern attempt to annex the south, the YSP 
published a set of 18 points that were really conditions 
for its participation in government. A “political dia- 
logue” committee eventually formed to negotiate be- 
tween the parties. It produced the “Document of the 


> 


Agreement and Pact,” which all major Yemeni leaders 
signed in Amman, Jordan, last February. 

The signing crowned the ysr’s efforts to build a 
coalition opposed to the regime of the new president, 
the former military dictator of the north, Alı Abdulla 
Saleh. The “Document” was calculated to bring into 
the political realm groups marginahzed in the Yemen 
Arab Republic, and power m Sana is so narrowly held 
that there was no lack of these. The regime 1s led by Ali 
Abdulla Saleh and his fellow clansmen from Sanhan, 
an area just south of Sana. The major posts in the 
military and the secunty apparatus are stocked with 
“relatives” of the president. The regime builds its 
broader support among Hashid, one of the two main 
tnbal confederations in the former North Yemen. 
Manipulation of tribal affiliations creates a favored 
minority loyal to the regime and reinforces tribal 
cleavages in Yemeni society. 

The Yemeni Socialist Party thus aimed much of its 
thetoric at Bakil, the other major tribal confederation m 
Yemen, a group larger than Hashid though less cohe- 
sive. But the ysP also courted nontribal groups in the 
southern highlands of the former Yemen Arab Repub- 
lic, home to a majority of Yemen’s professionals, 
academics, and businesspeople. The National Demo- 
cratic Front, a YSP ally, was very strong in this area, the 
so-called “middle regions,” in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. After the defeat of an insurrection mounted by 
the front in 1982, many local leaders felt their interests 
were ignored in Sana since they no longer had a 
military force to represent them. 

This opposition coalition forced Ali Abdulla Saleh to 

ize the “Document,” gaining them the upper 
hand m the public debate. But the president is an 
astute strategist, and is not to be outdone in the game 
of coalition building. Many Yemeni groups were either 
disillusioned with or openly hostile to the Ysp, includ- 
ing the neo-Islamic right in the north and the south, 
disaffected tribes in the south, and former factions of 
the party itself that had been exiled by the leadership in 
Aden. The president united these on the basis of their 
opposition to the ysr, then proceeded to raise suspi- 
cions about the southern leadership and its intentions 
that weakened their opposing alliance. 

Among the political Islamists ranged against the YSP, 
the most powerful group is the Yemeni Association for 
Reform, or Islah. This is a coalition composed of tribal 
leaders from the Hashid confederation, the Yemeni 
branch of the Muslim Brotherhood, and others radi- 
cally opposed to the leading southern party. Islah was 
formed in the early 1980s by none other than Ali 
Abdulla Saleh as a counter to the leftist National 
Democratic Front, which controlled large areas of the 
southern highlands in what was then North Yemen. 
Islah’s constituency is still mainly in the north, though 
it has made inroads agamst Islamic groups working in 
the southern provinces. In the south the Islamists 
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include mainstream organizations such as the Brother- 
hood, as well as more militant groups such as the one 
founded by Sheik Tareq, a Yemeni mujahideen re- 
tumed from Afghanistan. 

The second element in Ali Abdulla Saleh’s coalition 
was the Ali Nasser Muhammad contingent. Ali Nasser 
was president of South Yemen from 1980 to 1986, and 
after the “events of 1986” he, along with tens of 
thousands of his followers, fled the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic and took refuge in the north. Ali Nasser 
posed such a threat to the southern leadership that it 
insisted he leave Yemen as a condition of the 1990 
unity agreement. But his military units and political 
cadre were allowed to remain behind, and many 
though not all of his men joined the forces of the north; 
the military chief of staff for the northern side during 
the war was a follower of Ali Nasser. Thus former top 
ysr officials fought against and helped defeat the south 
in last year’s war. 

The final linchpin of the northem coalition was 
disaffected tribal groups in the south, the most impor- 
tant among them the Awlaqi of Shabwa. The Awlaqi 
had a long-standing grudge against the ysp because of 
the party’s treatment of them in South Yemen—which 
in turn stemmed from the role the Awlaqis had played 
in British military efforts during the struggle for 
independence. The defection of the Awlaqi would play 
an important part mn the north’s victory. 

His anti-ysp coalition lined up, Ali Abdulla Saleh 
worked to counter his opponents’ ideological cam- 
paign with charges that the ysp rejected the new 
constitution and the democratic process. The constitu- 
tion had been forged in negotiations between the two 
leaderships and ratified in a popular referendum that 
was held in May 1991. Power in the governing 
coalition formed by the three largest parties was 
distributed based on the number of seats held in 
parliament. True, the president’s party and its allies 
had a majority in all major policymaking bodies, but 
this was simply the spoils of the electoral process to 
which southerners had agreed. That the southern 
leadership was not cooperating with the new institu- 
tions meant that the southerners were a threat to the 
new state. It was the southetners, the north said, who 
were going back on their promises. 

There was some truth to these accusations. The 
southern military was exclusively in the hands of men 
from the mountainous regions in Lahy, one of the six 
southern provinces. Efforts by the southern political 
leadership to broaden the social base of the regime 
with the participation of people from other areas of the 
south in the military and security apparatus had met 
with stiff resistance from officials in those institutions. 
Suspicions about the motives of the southern leader- 
ship weakened the alliance with northern opponents of 
the new Yemeni regime. Northern opposition interests 
wanted to take part in a movement to redefine the 
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balance of power in the unified state, but they would 
only lose by supporting southern secession. Within the 
upper reaches of the ysp, leaders from the north said 
they would not support a drive for secession, while the 
leaders of southern origin were less resistant to the 
idea. Southerners’ frustrations with the regime of Ali 
Abdulla Saleh were largely channeled into attempts to 
reform the unified state, but some supported seces- 
sion. At the outbreak of the war, though, the southern 
leadership was still firmly behind unity. 


THE WAR FOR YEMEN 

It is not clear which side started the war. Both were 
preparing for one, though the south was not ready for a 
full-scale conflict. This became evident when fighting 
broke out; the south’s two best armored units, isolated 
in Amran and Dhamar, were destroyed in the first two 
days. In the north, security units quickly moved against 
leaders whose loyalty to Ali Abdulla Saleh was suspect, 
and Bakil and other tribal groups the ysr had courted 
remained neutral. The northern armed forces were free 
to concentrate on the remaining southern units in the 
south. 

The southern leadership, disillusioned with its north- 
em allies who were offering no mulitary support, 
formed a coalition for secession. This was an expres- 
sion of southern political identity but was also clearly 
aimed at attracting wternational support, particularly 
from regional allies roused against Ali Abdulla Saleh 
because of his stance in the Gulf War. Egypt, Syria, and 
the Gulf Council states, including Saudi Arabia, co- 
vertly backed the south. The United States distanced 
itself somewhat from the position of its Gulf War allies, 
though it opposed Ali Abdulla Saleh’s war. 

The south’s enlistment of support abroad, however, 
was effectively neutralized by Sana’s diplomacy. The 
northern leadership had learned from the Gulf War not 
to alienate the international community. Ali Abdulla 
Saleh and his officials responded to foreign efforts to 
stop the war by saying they welcomed assistance and 
agreed to cooperate with all international missions. On 
the ground, however, the northern military marched 
steadily toward its goal of complete military victory, 
which ıt achieved early in July with the fall of Aden. 

Since then Ali Abdulla Saleh has been caught in a 
political juggling act, attempting to balance his efforts 
to rebuild his regime’s legitimacy in the country—in 
particular, in the regions formerly ruled by the ysp— 
and the demands of Islah, his partner ın government. 
Islah, originally created as a counterweight to the YSP 
and other socialist trends, has seen its power greatly 
enhanced by the elimination of the ysr. Islah de- 
manded that the ysp not be allowed to return to the 
government, and the new government formed in 


October reveals Islah’s ascendancy. The ysP is excluded 
from the governing coalition (meaning it has no 
ministers in the cabinet); and Islah received 8 of 25 
ministries, including the key portfolios of education, 
commerce, and local government. Ali Abdulla Saleh 
has no ideological commitment to Islah’s political 
project, however, and to mamtain his political su- 
premacy he would like to foster the emergence of a 
force opposed to the neo-Islamic politics of Islah, a sort 
of controllable version of the ysr. To this end, the 
president issued a general amnesty for all but 16 of the 
top leaders of the secessionist government, who had 
fled to Cairo, Oman, Jidda, Abu Dhabi, and Damascus. 
Many took advantage of the amnesty and returned to 
Yemen, though the leadership remains politically ac- 
tive outside the country. Although Ali Abdulla Saleh 
has urged the Ys? to install new officials that conform to 
the conditions imposed on them, his desire for tight 
control has prevented the party from rebuilding in 
earnest. Further, the group’s ample financial assets 
have been confiscated by members of both Islah and 
the government and are not being returned. 

Islah’s new importance has led some to say that 
Yemen is slipping into the fundamentalist camp. While 
it is true that neo-Islamic currents are much stronger 
now than before the war, Yemen is ruled by Ali Abdulla 
Saleh, a secular military man who will not: tolerate 
significant challenges to his authority. Having engi- 
neered the destruction of the ysr in the war, he will 
brook no challenges from the “right” either. In Septem- 
ber fundamentalists mounted an effort to destroy 
Islamic religious sites in Aden that they felt were not 
proper; some 2,000 armed men equipped with heavy 
construction equipment descended on the city in a 
well-organized operation. The president responded by 
Tushing military reinforcements to Aden, and the 
attackers were repelled after a daylong engagement in 
which 50 people were killed. 

It remains to be seen whether Ali Abdulla Saleh can 
forge a political alliance that will gain legitimacy among 
Yemen’s varied regions and ideological strands, partcu- 
larly in the southern and eastern provinces where the 
ysP ruled. The government has a restncted social base, 
and Islah will attempt to keep out other voices that it 
opposes. The economy has continued on its downward 
spiral after the war, and the neighboring oil states show 
little sign of becoming less hostile toward Yemen’s 
strongman. In choosing to destroy his former partners 
in the unity government by military means rather than 
negotiating a solution, Ali Abdulla Saleh has led Yemen 
into further instability, bolstering the claim of his 
ex-archrival, Ali Salim al-Beidh, that the regime will 
prevent Yemen from entering the twenty-first cen- 
tury. a 
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Afghanistan’s Civil War 


BY GILLES DORRONSORO 


fter Soviet troops were withdrawn from Afghani- 
stan in February 1989, the mujahideen (Islamic 
errillas), who had waged a nearly decade-long 
war of liberation, turned their guns on the Soviet- 
installed regime of President Najibullah. But it was not 
until the fall of the communists in Moscow in August 
1991 and the end of Soviet aid that they were able to 
deal a decistve blow to the regime in Kabul. The 
combined forces of mujahideen Commander Ahmad 
Shah Massoud and Abdul Rashid Doestam, an Uzbek 
militia leader who had defected from Najibullah’s 
camp, took the capital in April 1992. 

Fighting immediately began among the victorious 
parties in a country that had been at war since 1979. 
This new war’s frequently shifting alliances give the 
impression of irrationality and chaos, but everything 
that has happened since 1992 has been the result of a 
rigorous political logic. The Afghan civil war is not 
“primitive” or “tribal,” but strongly political. Ethnic 
identification and tensions play a part, but the coun- 
try’s warring parties invoke and feed these to mobilize 
supporters. 

The mterim government under President Burhanud- 
din Rabbani, sworn in 1992, has been under attack in 
Kabul by the government’s erstwhile parmers: the 
forces ‘of Prime Minister Gulbuddin Hekmatyar since 
1992 and, since January 1994, by General Doestam. 
The question facing the numerous groups involved in 
the conflict is the establishment of a new political 
balance and the development of a workable political 
system in Afghanistan. The many battles waged around 
the capital are explained by the parties’ need to control 
the symbolic and actual heart of this process. 
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FOUR PARTIES FOR A STRONG NEW STATE 

Well aware of its strong position in the country, 
Massoud’s Jamiat-i-Islami (Islamic Society) is willing to 
become the backbone of a new governing coalition. 
The principal group in the north, it also boasts strong 
support in the west and the south in Kandahar 
province. It has a presence in or dominates Kabul, 
Herat, the provincial capital Kandahar, and most of the 
other leading cities except Jalalabad, near the Pakistam 
border, and Mazar-i-Sharif. 

The Jamiat-i-Islami is an Islamic party composed 
mainly of Sunni Muslim Tayiks (the second-largest 
ethnic group m the country), and besides Massoud 
numbers among its members President Rabbani and 
mujahideen commander and Ismael Kahn. Its leader- 
ship favors the rapid construction of a centralized state. 
Either to forward their ideological project or out of 
simple administrative necessity, party leaders have 
begun fostering embryonic regional states in Herat and 
in the zone controlled by Massoud in the northeast. 

The Hezb-i-Islami (Islamic Party), led by Prime 
Minister Hekmatyar, is a Sunni group with a radical 
vision of an Islamic state. Its recruits come from the 
intelligentsia, and are mainly Pashtun, the largest and 
most influential ethnic group in the country. When the 
other parties were putting the struggle against the 
Soviets first, the Hezb-i-Islami chose to focus instead 
on eliminating its nvals, thus poisoning relanons with 
most of them. Furthermore, the group hoped to take 
control of Kabul by itself and impose its idea of an 
Islamic state. 

Hezb--Islami’s hand has weakened considerably 
over the past two years. It has been driven from 
positions it held in the west and north, thus paying for 
its war strategy and its opposition to the Jamiat- 
Islami. Today its forces have regrouped to the south of 
Kabul and on the road leading to Jalalabad (and to 
Pakistan). Finally, for a party whose cadres are mainly 
urban, the Hezb-i-Islami has suffered a significant 
defeat: it does not control one important city. 

The Harkat-i-Ingilab-i-Islami (Islamic Revolutionary 
Movement) 1s also mainly made up of Pashtuns. Its 
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leadership is controlled by the Sunni ulema, or reli- 
gious scholars. Mohammad Nabi, Harkat leader, wants 
to build a state based on sharia (Islamic law); he openly 
opposes talk of self-determination among Afghani- 
stan’s ethnic and religious minorities. 

The last of the parties supporting a strong new state, 
the Ettehad (Alliance), led by Abdul Rasul Sayaf, is 
generously financed by the conservative Wahhabite 
networks m Saudi Arabia. Pashtuns west of Kabul and 
in Kunduz province in the northeast supply the bulk of 
recruits for this fundamentalist group. Wahhabite 
support obligates the Ettehad to oppose the Shia (and 
therefore, indirectly, Shiite Iran) and to impose an 
Islamic regime that is outwardly conservative on mor- 
als. Anti-Shiite feeling in Afghanistan has long been 
expressed and reinforced by racist behavior toward the 
Hazara ethnic group, a Shiite people who have tradition- 
ally opposed the Pashtun. And a conservative morality 
is natural to the social base of the party, clerical as well 
as Pashtun. Ettehad has been behind symbolic mea- 
sures such as the withdrawal of female television show 
hosts. 


THREE PARTIES AGAINST A STRONG STATE 

Much of the tension that has arisen since the fall of 
Najibullah arises from the refusal of two parties, the 
Hezb-i-Wahdat and the Jumbesh, to accept a stabilized 
political situanon. For their different reasons, both 
groups fear the creation of a strong centralized state. 

The Hezb-i-Wahdat (Unity Movement) is essentially 
a regrouping of the Shiite Hazara, an ethnic group 

originally from central Afghanistan that has tradition- 
ally been despised, especially by Pashtuns. The move- 
ment espouses an ideology based on the beliefs of 
Iran’s Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. From the begin- 
ning of the conflict in Afghanistan, the Hazara have 
been, in practice, autonomous from the state and the 
Sunni parties. 

The Hezb views a rebuilt centralized state, which 
would surely fall into the hands of the Sunnis, as a 
threat to Hazara independence. Furthermore, no other 
party is currently willing to recognize cultural or 
judicial autonomy for the Hazara minority. So the 
Hezb-i-Wahdat feels blocked. It hesitates between 
involvement ın government in exchange for certain 
guarantees (a federal system, for example) and going 
into opposition to prevent the formation of a state in 
order to maintain its own independence. 

Rashid Doestam’s Jumbesh (Front) was formed in 
1922 by former communist cadres and militiamen 
from the north. The group controls large stretches of 
northern Afghanistan and employs a “Turkish” (Uzbek 
and Turkmen) nationalist rhetoric, although its support- 
ers also include a sizable number of ethnic Tayiks 
Because its members fought the mujahideen almost 
until the end, as well as because of its former secular- 
ism, the Jumbesh is not recognized as legitimate by the 


groups that resisted the Soviet invasion. In the long run 
it cannot hope to rema a political force in a pacified 


Afghanistan. 


With no possibility of playing a part in peaceful - 


politics, the Jumbesh’s only chance for survival lies in 
divisions between the mujahideen. It plays on these to 
weaken the strongest party at any given moment and so 
prevent the formation of a dominant coalition. 

Maulvi Yunis Khalis, a former theology teacher, 
founded the relatively small but well-armed Hezb+- 
Islami of Yunis Khalis, a breakaway faction of Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar’s Hezb-i-Islami. The majority of the 
group’s militants are Pashtuns from eastern Afghani- 
stan, which ıs, in the absence of a strong central 
government, currently undergoing a ‘“‘retribalization”’ 
(also taking place in other Pashtun areas, but on a 
lesser scale). With the fragmentation of tribes in the 
region, a multitude of political affinities based on clan 
ties have developed. Strictly political factors such as 
party membership and ideology have lost importance; 
the conflicts arising in these zones are thus seldom 
dependent on the situation in the country as a whole. 
The political authorities in these regions—the tribal 
leaders—have no great desire to influence the future of 
the state, prefernng instead to stay at a distance to 
preserve their tribal autonomy, which has historically 
been threatened by a central government. 

Because of its lack of cohesion, Khalis’s Hezb-i- 
Islami does not have a strong national strategy. Its 
absence from the battlefields of Kabul is in this sense 
systematic. The group’s most umportant commanders 
act independently, following regional interests. The 
group seems satisfied controlling its region, counting 
on the tribal system to protect the eastem Pashtuns 
from a centralized state. 


THE TRANSFORMING ALLIANCES 

There are presently two alliances in Afghanistan: one 
centered around the Jamiat-i-lslami, supporting Rab- 
bani as president of the republic, and the other around 
Hekmatyar’s Hezb-i-Islam, which regroups the en- 
emies of the government. Two oppositions structure 
the political maneuvering between the two groups: 
first, the impossibility of Hezb-i-Islami and the Jamiat- 
i-lslami ever forming a real alliance, which has been 
demonstrated by their continued clashes since the end 
of the 1970s; and second, the antagonism between the 
Hezb-Wahdat and the Ettehad, rooted in ethno- 
religious differences (Shia-Hazara against Sunni- 
Pashtun). Over the past two years the Jamiat-i-Islami, 
which controls most of Kabul, has tried to create a 
coalition capable of restoring the state, while the 
Hezb-i-Islami directs its rockets against its foe, deter- 
mined to wreck any attempt at politcal stabilization. 

The alliances went through several transformations 
before arriving at this point. Nayibullah’s ouster in 
1992 apparently marked a shift toward an ethnic logic. 


At first, what was effectively a coalition of Jumbesh, 
Jamiat-i-Islami (chiefly speaking, Commander Mas- 
soud), and Hezb-i-Wahdat shared power in the capital. 
All three wanted to swiftly accept a UN plan for a 
peaceful transition of power and finish with Hekmat- 
yar, who threatened to take the city. To Massoud, 
control of Kabul meant the possibility of placing the 
Jamiat-i-Islami at the heart of any future settlement. 
Nayibullah’s ouster permitted Doestam to take control 
in the northern provinces and enter the new political 
game while attempting to make people forget Jumbesh’s 
past. The Hezb-i-Wahdat seized the opportunity to 
build up support in Kabul, where there 1s an important 
Hazara community. The Hezb-i-Wahdat’s military pres- 
ence ın Kabul, Hazaras hope, would allow them to 
influence the country’s future. i 

In fact, the Hezb-i-Wahdat and the Jumbesh be- 
lieved that Massoud would become a convert to 
“ethnic realism” and restrain his influence in Afghani- 
stan’s northeastern quarter, which would legitimate 
the division of the county on a politico-ethnic basis. 
However, the Jamiat-i-Islami viewed its alliance with 
the other two parties as a tactic to gain control of the 
capital and oust the Hezb-i-Islamu; it never renounced 
its goal of a united Islamic state. Thus a new, anti- 
Pashtun coalition based on ethnic solidarity burst onto 
the scene, causing another dramatic shift in alliances. 

The second phase began in fall 1992, when Mas- 
soud launched an operation to disarm the Hezb-i- 
Wahdat in Kabul. The pretext was that the Hezb had 
engaged in organized extortion from the non-Hazara 
population; in reality, Massoud wanted to break with 
the Hazara party because the alliance with it had 
prevented the Jamiat-i-Islami from including Pashtun 
parties in the government coalition. The disarmament 
effort was not a military success, but with the Hezb-1- 
Wahdat out of the coalition the Harkat-i-Inqilab-1- 
Islami took the step of becoming a member of the 
interim government. The Ettehad followed suit, aban- 
doning its alliance with the Hezb-i-Islami. 

The third, most recent phase started when the 
Jumbesh rallied the opposition against the government 
last January, some months after adopting a neutral 
stance in the clashes between the Hezb-i-Islami and the 
Jamiat-i-Islami around Kabul. The Jumbesh’s decision 
to oppose the government was probably forced by the 
Hezb-i-Wahdat’s rapprochement with the Jamiat-i- 
Islami in fall 1993. It seemed plausible that Hezb-i 
Islami forces around Kabul might at last be 
marginalized, which would remove any justification for 
the Jumbesh’s presence in the capital. The Jumbesh 
feared that the Jamiat-i-Islami’s dominance, combined 
with stabilization of the political situation, would 
quickly it. Finally, m September, the 
Hezb-i-Wahdat abandoned its neutrality and joined the 
groups opposing the government coalition. 
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THE WAR'S REGIONALIZATION 

After the Soviet Union withdrew, the Afghan cnsis 
essentially became regional, making the policies of the 
neighboring powers—tran, Pakistan, and Uzbekistan— 
especially important. Each of these three countries is 
linked to one of the parties in Afghanistan: Pakistan 
with the Hezb-i-Islami, Iran with the Hezb-i-Wahdat, 
and Uzbekistan with the Jumbesh. Relations are a 
matter of reciprocal manipulanon: each tries to com- 
mand the other to further its own interests. The three 
neighboring powers all oppose the rebuilding of the 
Afghan state by the coalinon led by the Jamiat-i-Islami, 
but they cannot agree on a common course. The 
divisions among the three states correspond to those 
between their client parties; one can see the flaw in the 
assumption that eliminating certain actors in the 
now-regionalized conflict in Afghanistan will automati- 
cally ensure stabilization. 

In Pakistan, the policy toward Afghanistan that had 
been defined by General Zia ul-Haq ın the 1970s and 
1980s continues to hold sway, despite Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto’s attempts during her first government 
(1988-1990) to take Afghan policy out of the army’s 
hands. Pakistan’s basic objective is to weaken the 
Afghan state, which since 1947 has favored an alliance 
with India. Pakistan’s military and political support for 
the Hezb-i-Islami is thus partially attributable to the 
Hezb’s lack of nationalist rhetoric (the party even went 
so far as to advocate confederation between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan). This consistent backing of one party 
has in practice contributed to destabilization in Afghani- 
stan—which, incidentally, undermines Pakistan’s pre- 
tensions to play an important role in postcommunist 
Central Asia, since Afghanistan is a crucial passageway 
to that region. 

Pakistani influence ın Afghanistan has greatly dimin- 
ished since Kabul’s fall to the mujahideen. The north- 
em coalition was formed in reaction to Pakistani 
influence, and Pakistan’s allies (principally Hezb-i- 
Islami) found themselves left out of the government 
coalition. And the retum of Afghan parties that had 
operated out of Pakistan during the war has further 
sapped Pakistan’s bargaining power at the parties’ 
negotiating table. Since the mujahideen victory, anti- 
Pakistan sentiments have been expressed more openly 
by Afghan leaders, and a nationalist reaction to Paki- 
stani intervention has developed—predictably, in the 
north, less so in Kandahar province in the south. 

Iran also wants to play a major role in the regional 
balance of power. But it has adopted a defensive 
posture toward the former Soviet Union and Afghani- 
stan, while taking a more overtly offensive line toward 
the Middle East. 

With Afghanistan, Shiite, Persian-speaking Iran could 
have tned to develop ties on the basis of shared 
language (the Hazara and Tajiks speak Persian) or 
shared religion (since the Hazara are Shiites). However, 
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only solidarity with the Shia has been encouraged; the 
Sunni Islamist parties in Afghanistan have kept their 
distance. During much of the Soviet occupation, 
Teheran was preoccupied with its war with Iran, and so 
gave mainly verbal support to Afghanistan’s muja- 
hideen. As a result, Iran’s relations the parties that 
fought the Soviets remain cool to this day. 

Since the Soviet withdrawal, Iran’s policy toward 
Afghanistan has been to avoid the establishment in 
Kabul of a Saudi-backed Islamic regime, which would 
mean the isolation of Afghanistan’s Shiites, who consti- 
tute the only card Iran now holds in the country. The 
formation of the Hezb-i-Wahdat in 1990 was largely an 
Iranian initiative, amed at bringing together all Shiites 
in Afghanistan, or at least the Hazaras. But the 
Hezb-i-Wahdat’s departure from the government alli- 
ance has indirectly weakened Iran’s gnp on the party; 
the group’s Hazara nationalist logic, unconstrained by 
membership in the government, has often run contrary 
to Iranian diplomatic imnatives. - 

The Afghan crisis has fewer implications for Uzbe- 
kistan than it does for Pakistan or Iran. Uzbekistan 
main worry is the Afghan refugees on Uzbek soil, but 
these number only a few thousand and in any case are 
under strict control. The Uzbek government key exter- 
nal objective is to guarantee all international frontiers 
to prevent the destabilization of Central Asia. The 
border with Afghanistan is particularly important; 
President Islam Karimov’s secular regime fears an 
Islamic contagion emanating from Afghanistan (or, 
indirectly, from Tajikistan, where an Islamic -based 
insurgency rages). 

Uzbekistan has backed the Jumbesh in Afghanistan 
in the quest for a reliable ally to guard its southern 
border—not because of ethnic solidarity with Uzbeks 
in Afghanistan. In fact, the revival of Uzbek nationalism 
that the Jumbesh is sponsoring is not necessanly in 
Uzbekistan’s interests, since Tashkent is eager to 
preserve the existing border with Afghanistan. How- 
ever, the Afghan Islamist parties’ backing of the 
Islamist insurgents in Tajıkıstan, and the absence of a 
working central government in Afghanistan force Uzbe- 
kistan to support the Jumbesh. Uzbekistan’s backing 
has its limits, but this does not prevent Jumbesh jets 


from landing at the Termez base in southem Uzbe- 
kistan. 

So long as the Jumbesh controls an important piece 
of the border, it ıs assured of Uzbekistan’s backıng. 
The risk for the Jumbesh is that it will remain confined 
to a small part of Afghanistan; for Uzbekistan, the 
danger is being shut out of future political develop- 
ments in Kabul. - 


ÎN THE HANDS OF THE GENERALS 

The radical transformation of the two coalitions in 
Afghanistan is unlikely in the coming months. The 
Jamiat-i-Islami may hope for a relatively stable alliance 
with the Harkat-iIngilab and the Ettehad since the 
relationship 1s based on alliances between local com- 
manders n different provinces and compauble ideologi- 
cal projects. The Jamiat-Harkat-Ettehad axis, 
representing an alliance between Pashtuns and Tajiks, 
is the key to the government coalition’s stability. If the 
alhance breaks up, the Jamiat-1-Islami will lose much of 
its influence in the south. For the ume being, the 
outlook 1s favorable since the government coalition 
controls more territory than its enemies. 

The second alliance, built around the Hezb-i-Islami, 
is not based on a political project. Between the 
Jumbesh, the Hezb-i-Wahdat, and the Hezb-i-Islami, 
there are no common interests other than the tactical 
one of preventing the government coalition from 
restoring the state. 

The logic of the alliances has been mainly political to 
now. Despite the impression the first, northern-based 
coalition might have given, no ethnic opposition is 
expressing itself in the logics of the current alliances, 
The opposition is instead organized thus: the more 
fragmented and tribal south against a north organizing 
itself on the model of regional ministates. 

Finally, the uN, discredited after the failure of its 
1992 transition plan, is encouraging a new agreement. 
But the military situation is still open, making a 
negotiated outcome improbable—especially since it is 
difficult to see on what terms the still powerful regional 
powers would sign an agreement. Military evolutions 
remain the determining force ın a country that has ' 
lived ın war for 15 years. a 





“BOOK REVIEWS 


terrorist” Arafat or any Palestimans from outside the 
occupied territories. Shamir bemoans the return of 
Sinai and Taba to Egypt, and in his epilogue denounces 
the current Israeli desire for peace, which he calls a 
“golden calf, to be worshipped at the expense of 5 


ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


Summing Up: An Autobiography 

By Yitzhak Shamir. New York: Little, Brown, 1994. 276 
pp., $24.95. 

Beyond the Promised Land: 

Jews and Arabs on a Hard Road to a New Israel 

By Glenn Frankel. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1994. 
416 pp., $24. 

The state of Israel has never lacked challenges to its 
existence. Granted to the Jews by UN mandate in 1948, 
Israel was from the beginning a state of irony: the 
incommg Jewish settlers displaced Palestinians as they 
themselves had been displaced in Europe—by violence 
and intimidation. The new Israeli leaders faced major 
problems, including unruly dissidents, a police force 
prone to violence, party infighting, the wealth, mflu- 
ence, and antagonism of the surrounding Arab states, 
and the need for enormous economic aid. Yitzhak 
Shamir has dedicated his life to the state of Israel: he 
witnessed its birth and has filled many roles in its 
establishment and growth. Zionism is the rock of his 
belief, a conviction strengthened by his service in the 
Jewish underground, ın the first Israeli secret security 
detail, as Knesset member and speaker, and finally, as 
the country’s foreign minister and prime minister. 

In his autobiography, Summing Up, Shamir recounts 
the events that followed from his Zionist dream and 
defends his political decisions. He often digresses from 
his storyline, and sometimes teasingly omits details, 
but what his story lacks in organization and back- 
ground ıs compensated for by his personality and his 
unabashed, not always diplomatically stated criticisms 
of fellow Israelis and international diplomats, includ- 
ing Ronald Reagan, Menachem Begin, and George 

Bush. Reagan keeps a picture of a girl maimed by Israeli 
bombs in Lebanon on his desk, but still seems to treat 
Israel with favor; Begin, a nemesis, attempts to cut 
Shamir out of the diplomatic action; and Bush, seem- 
ingly mild, proves instrumental in starting the Madrid 
Middle East peace talks. 

Given Shamir’s strong opinions, it is not surprising 
that Middle East peace was not achieved during his 
tenure as prime minister. Palestinians—deserted by 
their wealthy Arab allies, who could easily have paid for 
their relocation—must, Shamir believes, accept Israel 
as a state as a prerequisite to any settlement and must 
discuss only cooperation and reconciliation. The former 
prime minister’s msistence on the sanctity of Israel’s 
borders—nothmg less than “Eretz Israel’”—stymied 
Reagan and Bush administration attempts to induce 
dialogue, as did his adamant refusal to meet with “the 


” “y 


values and aspirations that made Israel unique. 
only hope that the people of Israel. . .seek a wie 
peace that has not been bought with their security, 
their land or their rights.” 

Shamir’s vision looks less romantic and even prom- 
ises danger in Glenn Frankel’s Beyond the Promised 
Land, a chronicle of the Palestinian uprising and rocky 
peace negotiations. Here, Shamir is more ruthless 
terrorist and inflexible obstacle than Zionist protector. 
Indeed, in Frankel’s version of the complex Israeli- 


"Palestinian conflict, no leader is perfect, no philosophy 
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sound, no aggression warranted. Both sides have come 
up against their own ignorance, inexperience, and 
brutality in their search for idealistic goals, creating 
waves of discontent with each tactical blunder. In the 
middle of this flood, Frankel pulls out stories of people 
caught in the tide. Remarkably evenhanded, Frankel’s 
book goes beyond pure politics to the “everyday” Jews 
and Palestinians, recording the very real physical, 
mental, and emotional ımpact of Israeli policy and 
Palestmian resistance. 

Palestinian outrage, culminating in the seven-year 
intifada, has been only somewhat appeased by the 
recent peace settlement between Israel and the PLO, 
and Yasir Arafat now faces the same challenges that 
have dogged the Israeli government since 1948. Creat- 
ing a unified state out of disparate peoples and a harsh 
land takes more than romantic appeals to nationalist 
sentiment, as these books clearly show; vision and 
stamina, untempered by tolerance and patience, lead 
to dead ends and devastating results. 

Melissa J. Sherman 


Quest for Change: 
Civil Society and Middle East Politics 


Produced and written by Augustus Richard Norton and 
Steven R. Talley. Los Angeles: Banda Productions, 1994. 
28.5 minutes. Purchase price, $190; rental fee, $50. 
Distributed by First Run/Icarus Films, New York, N.Y. 
Westerners often think of a democracy as a system 
supported and reinforced by the government in ques- 
tion—which automatically disqualifies most of the 
Middle East from the “democratic” category. An 
international group of academics disagree with this 
narrow kind of analysis, and in the documentary video 
“Quest for Change” present an optimistic view of what 
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they see as the seeds of democratic government: 
Middle Eastern civil society. 

The cutoff of aid following the ais of the Soviet 
Union, coupled with economic crises at home, pre- 
vented governments from providing the stable econo- 
mies and government services their citizens once 
accepted in exchange for political and personal free- 
dom. A variety of nongovernmental organizations, the 
film goes on to argue, stepped in to fill the gaps in 
services and provide outlets for expression; the film 
concludes that these nonviolent religious, medical, 
social, political, and professional groups are the true 
seeds of democracy in the Middle East. This assess- 
ment of Middle Eastern polucs, presented through 
well-edited video clips and interviews, is a positive and 
educational analysis of a region overburdened with 
negative press. 

M.J. S. 


ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Promises We Keep: Human Rights, the Helsinki 
Process, and American Foreign Policy 

By William Korey. New York: St. Martin’s, 1994. 529 
pp., $45, cloth; $19.95, paper. 

William Korey, a former director of international 
policy research at B’nai B'rith, spent two decades 
studying United States policy toward human rights at 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(csce), otherwise known as the “Helsinki process” 
after the locale of its marathon founding meeting in 
1973. He came to know well most United States 
officials involved with Helsinki, as well as many others 
from participating countries. Drawing on that access 
and knowledge, Korey, writing here with the authorita- 
tive ease of a scholar at his peak, has produced the 
most detailed work yet on what was once called 
“Basket II” of the CScE and is today designated “the 
human dimension” of security. 

Korey is a master storyteller well matched to an 
intricate and important story—so important, he ar- 
gues, that one cannot really understand the decay and 
demise of Soviet power and the collapse of European 
communism without it. From Richard Nixon and 
Henry Kissinger’s broad indifference to even modest 
European initiatives on human rights at the CSCE, Korey 
goes on to treat the shift in American perceptions and 
engagement that began with Ford, developed mto 
activism (and then ideological assertiveness) under 
Carter and Reagan, and culminated in a role as leader 
of those CSCE states interested in moving past rhetoric 
(“the promises we make”) to real implementation 
(“the promises we keep”) of human commitments. Yet 
while presidents provide the mileposts, the figures of 
note in this study are the ambassadors assigned to the 
Helsinki process, especially Arthur Goldberg and Max 
Kampelman. Congress 1s given a major pait as well, 


acted out by that creature unique in American foreign 
policy and among csc countries, the Helsinki Commis- 
sion (which presently faces extinction from what Korey 
aptly depicts as ill-conceived complacency about -the 
triumph of human rights in Europe in the absence of a 
Soviet threat). 

Throughout, the focus is almost exclusively on 
human rights, which for Korey—though not necessar- 
ily for the countries involved—is the axis on which the 
entire Helsinki process turns. Secunty issues (Basket I) 
of the process are discussed only insofar as Korey views 
them as linked to human rights, and economic con- 
cerns (Basket II) are deliberately ignored. The founding 
conference and major follow-up meetings of the CSCE 
are assessed in turn. Korey’s discussion of all these 
events, and the evolution of United States policy on 
human rights across five administrations, is balanced, 
judicious, and nonpartisan. Indeed, this is perhaps the 
best work ever by a single author dealing with human 
rights in America’s foreign policy. 

But by dealing solely with the human dimension of 
the Helsinki process, The Promises We Keep comes 
close to unnecessarily pigeonholing, and thereby unin- 
tentionally depreciating, foreign policy concem for 
human rights. Korey is critical of those ‘realists’ who 
see security and human rights as discrete foreign policy 
interests, and even as goals inescapably in conflict. He 
argues, persuasively, that regional concern for human 
and minority rights is “essential for meaningful secu- 
mty” and that the balance between the military and 
human dimensions of security “‘remams at the core of 
[the] csce.” Yet whenever the narrative touches on 
security it quickly falls into the same language of 
“trade-offs” and “linkage” that skeptics use to build 
fears that more central and immediate national inter- 
ests will be sacrificed to a self-indulgent humanitarian- 


ism. 
` The idea that national (and international) security 
may be reinforced rather than undermined by broad 
promotion of democracy and human nghts is no longer 
even controversial: the CScE and the UN both proclaim 
the pnnciple in their central documents and undertak- 
ings. This is an advance that had a great deal to do with 
the force and influence of United States policy—with 
what Arthur S. Link called the “higher realism” of the 
Wilsonian tradition. Korey has made an important 
contribution to our understanding of the role of the 
United States in pushing these ideas in the cscE, and 
he clearly recognizes the connection. But the definitive 
study of the Helsinki process will remain unwritten so 
long as an artificial barrier is raised between the human 

and military (and economic) dimension of security. 
Cathal J. Nolan 





THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


November 1994. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Asian Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 

Nov. 15—APEC ends its annual meeting in Jakarta, Indonesia; 
during the Chile was admitted as the 
Sune lath men ber ths APEC attending also an- 
nounced ther am to achieve free and open trade in the re- 
gon by 2020. 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

Nov. 28—The agency says IAEA inspectors allowed to visit 
North Korea last week confirmed that, in accordance with a 
ee eee 

halted at nuclear sites there. 


United Nations (UN) 

Nov. 4—The Secunty Council votes unanimously to withdraw 
by March 21 the remainmg 17,000 UN troops in Somalia; 
the military-humanitarism operation to alleviate the civil war 
there has cost the UN about $1 billion. 

Nov. 8—The Yugoslav War Crimes Tribunal asks Germany to 
deliver into UN custody.Dusan Tadic, a Bosnian Serb ac- 
cused of the torture, murder, and forced deportation of Mus- 
lims in Bosmia’s Prijedor region in 1992. Tadic, who «vas 
arrested by German authorities earlier this year, will be med 
by the tribunal next year and faces life imprisonment if con- 
victed. 


ALGERIA 

Nov. 1—A bomb 1s detonated in durmg a patri- 
otic rally, killing 6 people and ing 30. Islamic mili- 
tants have been waging a violent campaign agamst the 
government since it annulled elections in 1992. 

Nov. 2—Colonel Djelloul Hadj Cherif, the military commander 


in Algiers, is killed in the capital DEAETE E eal 
tants while negotatmg the surrender of 9 fimdamentalist 


Nov. 12—Three who say they are members of the 
Union of Citizens of hijack an Algerian com- 
mercial jetliner and force the pilot to fly to Majorca, where 


they surrender to Spanish nities. 
Nov. 15—At least 8 prisoners are killed and 60 wounded when 
Muslim militants on death row attempt to escape from a 


pnson near Algiers. ; 


ANGOLA 

Nov. 7—The government reports its troops have 
the northwestern oil center of Soyo from the National Union 
for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA). On October 


31 the and UNITA iniualed a peace agreement 
siete Le Zaak o end she ciel oar iat began 1975 
UNITA leader Jonas Savimbi restarted the war after a 16- 
month peace when UNITA lost a 1st round of elections in 
1992. 

announces that its troops have cap- 
, UNITA’s last stronghold and Angola’s 2d- 


city. 
Nov. 15—In Lusaka, the 2 sides m the civil war 
that will take effect in 24 hours. The UN 


a truce 
representa- 


tive to Angola, Alioune Blondm Beye, says the Angolan Na- 


ing 
provides for a runoff 
José Eduardo dos Santos won less than 50% of the vote in 

the 1st round of elections in 1992 Savımbi does not attend 
the ceremony; his deputies say be did not trust the govern- 
ment to guarantee his safety. - 


BELARUS 


Nov. 12—President Aleksandr Lukashenko announces that he 
will set prices by decree, assume personal control of the 
state security agency, and arrest officials who fail to enforce 
his orders. Prices rose at least 50% over 10 days this week 
when Lukashenko traveled to Russia for medical treament. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Nov. 3—The UN General Assembly adopts a resolution to lift 
The Se- 


Nov. 5—Bosnian Mushms are reported to have captured Kulen 
Vakuf, near Bihac. 

Nov. 8—In violation of the UN prohibition against the use of 
heavy arullery within a 12.5-mle zone centered on evo, 
shells are fired into the city, killing 4 people and 
6; Bosnian Serbs are beheved responsible; no UN retaliation 
1s planned. 

Nov. 13—Bosnian Serb soldiers and Bosnian government 
forces continue fighting in the Bihac enclave, where the 
Serbs are attempting to regam territory lost in a Bosnian gov- 
ernment offensive last month. 

Nov. 19—Bosnian Serb fighter jets, beHeved to have flown 
from Croatia, bomb the region near Bihac, 

Nov. 21—NATO jets, under UN authonty, bomb a Serb- 
controlled air base at Croatia, which has been used 
to launch jets that have bombed Bihac; 2 people are killed 
and 4 wounded. 

Nov. 23—NATO jets attack Bosnian Serb—held missile sites in 
the Bihac enclave; the UN that Bosnian Serb troops 
have entered the safe area around Bihac. 

Nov. 24—The New York Times reports that the Bosnian Serbs 
are demanding the surrender of Bosnian government forces 
m Bihac after capturing half the UN-declared safe area. 

Nov. 26—Bosnian Prime Minister Haris Silaydzic throws UN 
commander Lieutenant General Sir Michael Rose out of a 
meeting, him and UN diplomat Yesushi Akeshi of 
blocking NATO air strikes Bosman Serbs 
the Bihac enclave, the 2 are blocking NATO raids, be in 
order to force the Bosnian government to accept a peace 
plan. 1 
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Nov 27—Bosnia accepts a UN plan for a local cease-fire 
around the town of Bihac, The New York Tumes reports that 
the Bosnian Serbs will not consent to a cease-fire unless the 
Bosnian agrees that the war is over and that 
each side will retain only land currently held 

Bosnian Serb soldiers kadnap 165 UN peacekeepers from 
muhtary convoys ing m Serb-held areas. 

Nov. 28—Bosnian Serb militias shell Bihac and set up a sur- 
face-to-air missile system withm range of the Sarajevo air- 


port 

Nov. 29—The UN announces it will withdraw its peacekeepmg 
troops from Bosnia unless all sides agree to a universal 
cease-fire 

Nov. 30—Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic refuses to 
meet with UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali in 
Sarajevo because the m lace is not ın Serb-occupied 
temitory. Bosnian President Alya Izetbegovic, who attends 
the meeting, says the government will accept a 3-month 

Bosnian Serbs release 43 UN peacekeepers seized No- 

vember 26 near Goradze The UN reports that Bosman Serb 
General Ratko Mladic has offered to retum all UN hostages 


m exchange for NATO’s t plans for surveillance mis- 
sions over the Bosnian zone 
BURUNDI 


Nov. 20—In the northeastern province of Kirundo, 16 people 
are hacked to death with machetes and 4 are burned ahve; 
prelummary reports say the attackers were Tutsi and the vic- 
ums Hutu At least 144 people have died in sumilar madents 
mike the bent coke? The army reports its units 
are bemg attacked almost daily by Hutu rebels loyal to 
former Interior Minister Leonard Nyangoma, now in erle in 
Zare 


CAMBODIA 


Nov. 15—The rebel Khmer Rouge acknowledges ıt executed 3 
tourists it kidnapped m a raid on a passenger tram m 
Cambodia July 26, it says the 3 were spies for Viet- 


nam 


CHINA 


Nov. 12—In secret proceedings, a Beijing court has convicted 
journalist Gao Yu and sentenced her to 6 years in prison for 
disclosing state secrets, her family reports; the charges are 
beheved to be related to articles Gao wrote for the Hong 
Kong magazine Monthly Mirror 

Nov. 14—The identification of a fetus’s sex by technical means 
for purposes of sex selection will be prohibited under a law 
to take effect mn January, health officals announce 


FRANCE 
Nov 6—Authorites m Metz deport to Algena fundamentalist 
Mushm cleric Nafa Zahar e, saying he poses a threat to 


publi order, this is the 3d such deportation m 2 weeks 
Nov. 8—In raids in Pans and its suburbs, police arrest 95 
people said to have links to Algena’s Armed Islamic Group 
Intenor Mmister Charles Pasqua says the evidence 
confirms the “implantation” of a network of Mushm mili- 
tants who plan to direct terronst actions from Europe 
Nov 12—The government announces the resignation of Coop- 
eration Mmuster Michel Roussin, who oversees foreign devel- 
opment assistance, after alleganons in the press that he 
received cash from a housmg official; smce July, 3 cabinet 
ministers have resigned after alleganons of wrongdoing 


GERMANY 

Nov. 15—Parliament elects Helmut Kohl to a 4th term as 
chancellor, 338-333—1 vote over the required 

Nov 17—Raner Rupp, a western German em le wo 
passed thousands of NATO documents to TA 
secunity service between 1977 and 1989, 1s perce in 
Berhn to 12 years in pnson. 

Nov 22—Brandenburg state in eastern Germany announces it 
will pay parents $650 for each new child they have; the birth 
Tate ın the state has dropped by more than two-thirds since 
1989 


GUATEMALA 
Nov. 11—in Guatemala City, American ee Har- 
bury ends the hunger e she began 1 month ago, Har 


bury had hoped to force the government to reveal the 
whereabouts of her husband, guernila leader Efraín Bmaca 
V ez, who disappeared ın March 1992 and was re- 
ported to have been seen alive ın a military prison 


Ham 


Nov. 5—Parliament votes to approve President Jean-Bertrand 
Anstide’s nominee for prrme minister, Hainan businessman 
Smarck Michel 

Nov. 8—The cabinet 1s sworn m, includin 
bers a number of ministers who held o 
tary during its 3-year rule. 

Nov. 11—More than 2,000 students, upset at having faled 
their graduation exams m September, ransack the Educanon 
Ministry m Port-au-Prince 

Nov. 16—Ansude resigns from the pnesthood; he was dis- 
mussed from the Salesian order in 1988 for preaching polin- 
cal radicalism 

Nov 17—Arisude dismisses acting commander m chief of the 
armed forces Jean-Claude Duperval, appomted a month ago 
by departing army chief Raoul Cédras, Brigadier General 
Bernardin Poisson, former commander of the Hanan fire 

t, will replace him. 

Nov 29—Pnme Minister Michel announces that the 
ment is postponing elecnons hartad ben schevisled for: 
mid-December unnl next March; he says the extension 
the new government ume to name a 9-member Sacre i 
Electoral Commussion and organize the electoral process 


among its 17 mem- 
under the mili- 


INDIA 


Nov. AE EE EI PENE ie British tounsts kid- 
by a mıhtant Muslim group that 
Tat arcane to bee them unless the government re- 
leased 10 jailed Kashmin militants. An American tounst was 
freed yesterday in a raid in a village 90 miles north of New 
Delhi; 2 police officers and 1 militant were killed during the 
raid. 


INDONESIA 

Nov. 16—In Jakarta, Indonesia and the US announce agree- 
ments on 17 busmess projects, mcluding a $35-billion deal 
between Pertamma, the state ol company, and the Exxon 
Corporation to develop the Nanna Island natural gas field. 

Nov. 22—Roman Catholic Bishop Carlos Felpe Ximenes Belo 
says 135 people were arrested after 3 days of protests and 

last week m East Timor province as President Suharto 

h the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) meet- 
ing ın Bogor Indonesia unvaded East Tumor in 1975 and 
annexed ıt the foll , about ean Indonesian army 
troops are stationed in TE 


> 


IRAN 

Nov. 27—Dissident wnter Al Akbar Saidi Siyam dies m 
prison; Sram, who reportedly died of a heart attack, was 
arrested 8 months ago on drug and espionage but 
was not allowed a tnal or a lawyer His books have 
banned ın Iran since 1991. 


IRAQ 
Nov. T O 


Sn r E ee eee? other 
pea 2d attack on Iraq-based Iraman dissidents in 


oy. a government announces 1t will ize Kuwat 
as an independent county and respect its borders Accord- 
ing to the terms of UN resolutions adopted durmg the 
1990-1991 Persian Gulf crisis, economic sanctions will be 
lifted once Iraq recognizes Kuwait's sovereignty, stops sup- 
portmg terrorism, halts its campaigns Shite and 
Kurdish minorities, and fully discloses the extent of its me- 
chanical and chemical weapons stocks. 


IRELAND 
Nov. 17—Prime Muster Albert Reynolds resigns after a break 
with the Labor Party, the Fianna Fail party’s er m the 
coalition, Labor criucized Reynolds for his han- 
of an extradiuon case a Roman Cathohce priest 
later convicted in Northern Ireland of child molestanon. But 
Reynolds does not ask President Mary Robinson to dissolve 
t and call new elections. 
Nov. 19—Fianna Fail members select Finance Minister Berne 
Ahem as the party’s new head 


ISRAEL 

Nov 3—Palesunians mourmng Hani Abed, a leader of Islamic 
Holy War killed by a car bomb yesterday, bar PLO chairman 
Yasir Arafat from attending the funeral ın a Jerusalem 
mosque. , 

Nov. 7—1srael reopens the Cave of the Patriarchs in Hebron to 
Muslim and Jewish worshrppers; the site had been closed 
since February 25, when a Jewish settler opened fire on 

Muslims, killing 30. 

Nov. 15—Israel formally hands over control of social services 
and tourism in the West Bank to the Palestmian Nanonal 
Authonty as part of an agreement between Israel and the 
Palesuman leaders to gradually extend Palestinian control 
over the West Bank. 

Nov. 24—An Israeli military court sentences Sad Badarneh, a 
Palestmian, to death for planning an April 13 suicide bomb- 
ing that kuled the bomber and 5 Israelis; it is the first death 
sentence to be handed down by the court in 12 

Nov. 27—Israel formally establishes full diplomanc ties with 
Jordan, 1 month after the 2 countries signed a peace treaty. 

In Beit m the Israel-occupied West Bank, Mushm 
mihtants loll Rabbi Amı Olamı, the spintual leader of the 
Ommel settlement, and an Israel police officer, the Islamic 
fundamentalist group Hamas claums ilıty. 

Nov. 30—An ax-wieldmg Hamas mhtant an Israeli soldier 
a A lech E E ea 
tered Israel from the West Bank 


ITALY 

Nov. 12—In Rome, more than 1 million people take part in 
demonstrations against proposed cuts ın pensions and other 
social spending in the budget the government will submit to 
parlament November 14. 
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Nov. 22—Magistrates inform Prime Minister Silvio Berluscom 
that he is under mvestigation in connection with bribes paid 
to tax auditors by 2 companies he owns. Berlusconi ac- 
knowledges the payments but says he had no personal 
knowledge of them. 

Nov. 23—Berluscon announces he will sell part of his Fmm- 
vest media and busmess conglomerate, cluding a majonty 
mterest ın his 3 national television stations. 


JAPAN 

Nov. 26—Conservative and cenmst oppositon partes, mclud- 
ing the Japan Renewal Pary led by [ormer Prime Mines 
Tsutomu Hata and Japan under former Prime 
Minister Morihiro e say will dissolve 
next month to form the New Frontier Party, in hopes of top- 
pling the Socialist-Liberal Democratic coalinon in 
the next election 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Nov 7—President Kim Young Sam announces that the govern- 
ment will “start pushing for a policy of economic coopera- 
tion with North Korea”, direct trade with the north ıs 


currently against the law 


Mexico 
Nov 23—Mano Ruz Massieu resigns as deputy attomey gen- 
eral, members of the Insutunonal Revolutionary 


Party (PRI) of mastermmding the September 28 assassma- 
tion of his brother, José Francisco Ruiz Massieu, the party’s 


secretary general. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Nov. 19—The National Electoral Commission announces that 
Piara Re pst NEPE A E 
e's lst free elections, held October 27-29, with 
333% eee vote; Chissano’s party, the Mozambique Lib- 
eration Front (FRELIMO), which has ruled since in 
dence m 1975, won 129 of 250 seats in parhament. 
Dhlakama, head of the Mozambique National Resistance 
(RENAMO), was runner-up for president, with 33.7% of the 
vote; RENAMO, transformed mto a political party from a 
guerrilla force in the 16-year civil war that ended in October 
1992, won 112 seats UN special representative Aldo Ajello 
says foreign observers were satisfied with the conduct of the 
election 


NAMIBIA 
Nov. 24—De Beers Consolidated Diamond Mines Limited 
gives UP the monopoly on diamond mining 1n the country it 
d since 1919, splitnng its holdmgs 50-50 with the 
government; diamond minmg is Namibia’s main industry 
and employs the most private sector workers. 


NEPAL 

Nov. 23—Final results from the November 15 election show 
that the Communist Party of Nepal (United Marxist-Le- 
nimist) won 88 seats in the 205-seat parliament, defeating 
the governing cenmst Nepali Congress Party, which took 83 
seats, the Congress Party, however, led in the popular vote, 
33% to 30% The New Democrats, a rightist party with close 
links to the monarchy, win 20 seats Communist leader Man 
Mohan Adhıkary alleges the Congress Party committed “fla- 
grant” electoral abuses. Prime Mmister Girya Prasad Koirala 
called the election after 1 a no-confidence vote in July 
ee ea ae ee of corruption have also 
been leveled against the Congress. Nepal, formerly a monar- 
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chy, became a democracy m 1990. 
ne E i Se 
ey ere ee ae 


a uphold mul democracy, the monarchy, 
E while ting the sale of state firms 
and promising land reform 

NIGERIA 


Nov 21—Nobel Pnze-wmning novelist Wole Soymka an- 
nounces at a press conference m Pans that he has left Nige- 


na after a ttp that he was about to be arrested 


NORWAY 

Nov 29—In a referendum, 52 2% of voters reject the Euro- 
pean Union's offer of membership for Norway, rural areas 
came out agamst the measure, while Oslo and Bergen voted 
in favor of ıt. Norway ıs the only country to tum down mem- 
bership in the EU; Ausma, Sweden, and Fmland all voted to 
join in referendums this year. In 1972 Norway rejected 
membership ın the European Economic Community 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 

Nov. 11—A Palestinian suicide bomber kills 3 soldiers and 
wounds 12 at an Israeli army checkpomt in Netzarim m the 
Gaza Smp; Islamic Holy Wa claims responsibility for the 
attack 


Nov. 12—Palestinian police arrest 100 suspected Islamic mil- 
tants ın response to yesterday's attack. 

Nov. 14—Palestnian authonues ban street demonstrations in 
Gaza in a crackdown on Muslim muihtants. 

Nov. 18—Palestman police fire on stone-throwing protesters 
outside a'mosque in Gaza, killing at least renead 
wounding at least 200. 

Nov 20—Palestine Liberanon Organization: charman Yesir 
Arafat and the Islamic fundamentalist group Hamas an- 
nounce & temporary truce and an mvestigation of the No- 
vember 18 killings 

Nov, 23—In Jencho, more than 5,000 Palestinians, many from 
Arafat’s Fatah facnon of the PLO, demonstrate ın support of 
Arafat 

Nov. 26—In a show of popular support, 20,000 Palesunians 

for a peaceful pro-Hamas demonstration m Gaza City, 
enounce the Palesunian Authority and Israel, and threaten 
connnued violence against both. 

Nov. 30—After 2 days of negotiations, 22 countries and 3 
agencies offer a $200-nullion ad package for job creaton 
and rebuilding mfrastructure in the Gaza Strip. 

For the 3d TERS the Palesuman Authority prevents the 
distribunon of 2 Palestinian newspapers, Al Quds and An 
Nahar, because of their reporung on Hamas 


RUSSIA 

Nov. 1—President Bons Yeltsin dismisses General Matvei Bur- 
lakov, a deputy defense minister, because of allegations he 
participated in widespread corruption m the Western Army 


Group, the former Soviet force based m East . Dor - 


Nisa tter at the Moscow daily M 
wld last month by a sutease bomb wile 


Paia N i 

Nov. Ge cic cases a nse dees 
Panskov, who held a positon im the Soviet Finance Ministry, 
was arrested in March 1993 and jailed on bnbery charges 
that were dropped this year 

Nov. 8—Yeltsin appomts reformist Y Yasin economics 
mmister Ae stalin eect the post November 4 
after Panskov was appointed finance minister without his 
approval. 


Nov. 20—The New York Times reports on Russia’s disclosure in 
May to a group of US sciennsts and officials at a small con- 
ference at the US Energy Department’s Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory in Cahfornia that the Soviet Union and now Rus- 
sia have of billions of gallons of nuclear waste in 
injection wells Wastes with to 3 billion 
E Galena eee ie 
and Russlans—have been pumped into deep injection wells 
at Krasnoyarsk, Tomsk, and Dunitrovgrad, Russia, all on or 
near major rivers 

At a congress of rehgious and clan leaders in Grozny, the 
capital of the breakaway republic of Sud eens 
Dzhokhar Dudayev says Chechnya may imp t shana 
(Islamic law) as a means of fighung Russian “‘aggression”; 
Dudayev says that 2 days ago Russian forces occupied the 
strategic of Bratskoye and handed ıt over to pro-Rus- 
sian opposition fighters Dudayev declared Chechnya inde- 
pendent in 1991. 

Nov. 30—For a 2d day, opposition jets bomb Grozny; 4 jet 
sips cael eV ap ib homie en no 
casualties are reported Yeltsin announced 
would-declare a state of emergency in Chechnya, aan 
says is part of Russia, if fighung did not stop by December 1. 
Dudayev says Russia is responsible for the bombing, and 
states that this “is tantamount to a declaration of.war.” 
Chechen military leaders have captured 70 people they 
claim are Russian soldiers and say they will executing 
them if Russia does not admit its role in the war in Chech- 
nya; Russia says the men are mercenaries. 


RWANDA 

Nov. 1—More than 6,500 people are being detained on suspi- 
ee 
Apnil-July civil war, The New York Times reports 

Nov. 14—The aid group Doctors without Borders s pro- 
viding services in the Rwandan refugee camp in B 
Zare, saying that former militia and army members and 
Hutu government officials control the camp by means of 
terror. 

Nov 28—Zairian troops have taken command of the Rwandan 
refugee camp in Katale, Zaire, aid workers report; 19 people 
were killed in clashes at the camp last week An estimated 
800,000 refugees are living m camps in Zaire after fleeing the 
civil war in Rwanda. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 6—Johan Heyns, former head of the Dutch Reformed : 
Church, who had condemned apartheid, is shot and killed 
at his home in Pretoria; no group takes responsibility, 


SRi LANKA 

Nov. 10—Results from yesterday’s presidenual elecnon show 
that Pome Minister Chandnka Bandaranaike Kumaratunga 
received 65% of the vote, to 35% for Sinma 
Dissanayaka became the United National Party can 
after her husband, Gamını, was assassinated October 24. 

was elected prime minister in August after her 

People’s coalition gained a 1-seat majonty m parlis- 

mentary elections, See per oT ond Pery 
governments. She will qush the prime ministership 
when she becomes president 

Nov. 13—After Kumaranunga’s mauguration as president to- 
day, the rebel Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam announces a 
cease-fire. 

Nov 14—President Kumaratunga swears in her mother, 
Sirima, as prime minister, Sırma twice served ın the post in 
the 1960s and 1970s. President Kumaratunga has promised 


to abolish the strong executive presidency by July, when it 1s 
thought that she and her mother will switch jobs. The presi- 
deat aed Halls dhe fnans'and deleier poolis inthe 
cabmet announced today. 


SUDAN 

Nov. 10—Some 80,000 people have fled the area near Numule 
Eeti Sudan tis sastwreck:hectice of ren stfied 
fighting m the 12-year-old cvil war, a UN refugee official 
reports. 


SWEDEN 
Nov. 13—In a referendum, 52% of Swedes vote to join the EU 
ın January; rural areas voted overwhelmmgly agamst joining 


TURKEY 

Nov 17—The Turkish military has reported that government 
soldiers killed more than 3,000 fighters from the separatist 
Kurdish Workers Party this year, The New York Times re- 
ports At least 13,000 people have died m related violence in 
the past decade. 


UKRAINE 

Nov 16—Parhament votes for Ukraine to sign the Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty controlling nuclear arms, on condition that 
Russia, the US, and Britan pledge to respect Ukrame’s bor- 
ders and never to use nuclear weapons against it; since the 
breakup of the Soviet Union, Ukraine has been the world’s 
3dtargest nuclear power 


UNITED KINGDOM 


HONG KONG 

Nov. 4—After years of talks, China and Bntain sign an agree- 
ment on financing Hong Kong’s new $20-billon aurport that 
sets a cap on borrowing and calls for a portion of the cost to 
come from Hong Kong's budget. Work on the project has 
continued and contractors have been paid from the Hong 
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Kong treasury, under protest from China. Major details re- 
main to be resolved before bank loans can be sought. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Nov. 10—A postal worker in Newry 1s shot and killed by 2 
men, at least 1 of whom, Ulster police say, 1s a member of 


the Insh Republican . The IRA says the cease-fire that 
began September 1 1s sull in effect 
UNITED STATES 


Nov 6—The Clinton administration announces that it will 


withdraw 6,000 troops from Hain by December 1 and all 
7,800 ground troops from Kuwait by January. 

Nov. 9—Results from yesterday’s elecnons show that the Re- 
publican Party has gained a majority m both houses of the 
US Congress for the 1st ume in nearly 50 years, and has cap- 
tured a majority of state governorships 

Nov. 10—The Clmton admimistranon orders US naval forces to 
stop enforcing the arms embargo against the Bosnian govem- 
ment as of November 12; Congress voted earlier this year to 
halt funding for US enforcement of the embargo November 
15 unless the Bosnian Serbs signed a peace pact. Other 
NATO members will continue to enforce the ban. 

Nov. 15—The Federal Reserve, wormed the economy’s recent 
growth could fuel inflanon, votes unanimously to raise 
short-term interest rates 3/4 point, to 8%, the largest smgle 
increase smce 1981. 

Nov 22—Officials report that the US has transported to its 
atomic laboratory in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, half a ton of 
highly enriched weapo uranium that had been 
stored at the Soviet-era nuclear fuel fabneation plant m Ka- 
zakhstan 


URUGUAY 

Nov, 29—Final results from the November 27 presidential 
elections show that cenmst Colorado Party candidate and 
former President Julio Sangumetn won with 31.2% of the 
vote, followed by the Nanonal Party candidate, with 30%, 
and the lefust Broad Front candidate with 29.8%. E 
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aAa AE EE E die Anise! ‘tumed out to be a significant event . . Whether 


practice the agreements reached in Miami. According to Ambassador $ol Linowitz, who 
organized the 1967 summit in Punta del Este, Uruguay, the final communiqué of that 
earlier meeting ‘included a 23-page action program, which did not produce a great deal of 


action.’ Expectations are higher today.” 


| it has lasting import depends on whether the participating governments actually put into 


United States—Latin American Relations: 
To the Summit and Beyond 


BY PETER HAKIM AND MICHAEL SHIFTER 


ust after the hard-fought, eleventh hour Congres- 
sional victory of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) late in 1993, a senior Clinton 
n official remarked that 1994 was going 
to be the “year of Latin America” in United States 
policy. There were reasons to believe his prediction 
would prove true. 

Throughout Latin America, United States approval 
of NAFIA was welcomed as an important step toward 
building a hemispheric free trade system—which 1s 
what nearly every Latin American and Caribbean 
country most wanted from United States policy. When 
Vice President Al Gore, on an early December tmp to 
Mexico to celebrate NAFIA’s passage, announced that 
the United States planned to host a summit meeting of 
Western Hemisphere leaders in 1994—the first in 
more than a quarter of a century—it was widely 
assumed in Latin America that the administranon was 
setting the stage to extend free trade arrangements 
throughout the Americas. Thus expectations in the 
region were high that concrete actions would follow. 

As it tured out, 1994 was a good year for United 
States—Latin American relations. Advances were 
achieved on a number of key issues, and the summit— 
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held in Miami in December—was a success. President 
Bull Clinton and his counterparts from Canada, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America agreed to a timetable 
and laid out the initial steps for a hemispheric free 
trade system that would include every country in the 
Americas. They also pledged greater cooperation in a 
variety of other areas: promoting democracy and hu- 
man rights, protecting the environment, and improving 
social conditions. 

Despite the successful finale, the path to the summit 
was hardly smooth. For much of last year, problems 
seemed to overwhelm the opportunities in Latin 
America, and United States policy seemed inadequate. 
Within the region expectations for the Miami meeting 
steadily diminished as United States attention was 
diverted from the hemispheric trade agenda by other 
international economic priorities and by troubling 
developments in several Latin American countries. 


NOT SPEAKING OF TRADE 
The lack of concrete United States hemispheric trade 


` Initiatives was particularly disconcerting to Latin Ameri- 


can governments. Most had made clear that they 
wanted to proceed forthrightly toward free trade ties 
with the United States, and felt that it was up to 
Washington to make its intentions clear. They under- 
stood that the United States, the hemisphere’s largest 
economic power, would have to drive economic integra- 
tion efforts, and looked to Washington to make the 
next move by clarifymg its ideas and putting forth 
proposals for free trade. 

United States trade policy officials, however, kept 
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trade off the agenda of United States—Latin American 
relations for much of 1994, foremg the postponement 
of any serious consultations about trade in preparation 
for the summit. In March, when Clinton formally 
announced the date and place of the summit, he did 
not include regional trade among the meeting’s central 
themes. In July the United States released a preliminary 
roster of 14 topics for discussion at the summit, trade 
was the only issue on which a United States position 
was not expressed. 

The administration’s resistance to discussing future 
hemispheric trade relations with Latin Amenca re- 
flected, in part, the pnority assigned to gaining Congres- 
sional approval of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. In addition, the United States Trade 
Representative’s Office wanted Congress, as part of the 
GATT legislation, to renew “fast track” authority to clear 
the way to negotiate new trade agreements.* 

Almost no one (including the Latin Amencans) took 
issue with these priorities, but it was never made clear 
why the United States could not also begin consulta- 
tions on regional trade issues. In fact, the fast track 
request might well have been strengthened by tying it 
to concrete plans for hemispheric free trade— 
particularly given the continuing growth m United 
States exports to Mexico and the rest of Latin America. 

In September and October, Latin America’s expecta- 
tions for progress toward free trade with the United 
States were further set back by three successive Congres- 
sional actions. First, the administration was forced to 
remove the fast track request from the GATT legislation, 
leaving the United States unable to commut itself 
effectively to trade talks with Latin American countries. 
Second, Congress rejected the administration’s pro- 
posal to establish transitional trade arrangements— 
called the Interim Trade Program (trP)—with the 
smaller countries of Central Amenca and the Carib- 
bean. ITP was designed to help protect these countnes’ 
existing export benefits while they sought to qualify for 
NAFTA accession. Finally, the GATT vote itself was 
postponed until late November, leaving the impression 
that protectionism, rather than open trade, might once 
again be gaining ground in the United States. 

Ironically, the reversals on fast track and the mp 
occurred about the same time that the administration 
announced that trade would, indeed, be the center- 
piece of the summit. United States trade officials also 
began consulting, albeit tentatively, with Latin Ameri- 
can governments on how to address trade questions. 
With less than three months to go, the administranon 
began to give the summit priority attention. It had 
become increasingly apparent that continued United 


*Fast track authority allows the president to negotiate trade 
agreements that Congress must then approve or reject 
without adding amendments within a fixed time period. 


States silence on trade matters could condemn the 
meeting to irrelevance. 


AND ASIDE FROM THE SUMMIT? 

On January 1, 1994—the day on which NAFTA 
formally went into effect—Mexico was roiled in a 
bloody guerrilla uprising. The rebels in Chiapas state, 
and the. poor peasants they claimed to be fighting for, 
punctured the myth of a Mexico moving rapidly toward 
prosperity through open markets and free trade. The 
rebellion was a dramatic reminder of the deep poverty 
and social injustice that characterize so much of 
Mexico—and so much of Lann America. Despite its 
tum toward democracy, its impressive commitment to 
economic reform, and its growing cooperation with its 
northerm neighbor, Latin Amenca could still produce 
headaches for the United States. 

For nearly the first six months of 1994, most of the 
important developments in Latin Amenca and the 
Caribbean were troublesome for Washington. 

The Chiapas revolt remained unresolved and Mexico 
continued to confront unprecedented politcal turmoil. 
The March assassination of Luis Donaldo Colosio, who 
was virtually certain to be chosen Mexico’s next 
president in the elections scheduled for August, pro- 
voked further anxiety about the country’s ability to 
conduct a peaceful (let alone democratic) vote and 
manage an orderly transfer of power. 

Brazil, which accounts for 40 percent of Latin 
America’s population and economic acuvity, appeared 
increasingly ungovernable, saddled with a weak and 
distracted president; an irresponsible, free-spendmg 
Congress; seemingly endless corruption scandals; and 
continuing human rights violations. The economy was 
racing out of control, with inflation soaring to 50 
percent a month in June. Brazil, the only country in 
Latin America that could rival Mexico ın its commercial 
appeal to American exporters and investors, was not, in 
the first months of 1994, an attractive partner for the 
United States. 

It was not only the large countries in Latin America 
that were facing difficulnes. Venezuela’s new govern- 
ment transformed a banking crisis into a generalized 
economic debacle with a series of self-destructve 
policy measures and, to boot, suspended some consti- 
tutionally guaranteed rights. Presidential elections in 
the Dominican Republic were tarnished by fraud on a 
large enough scale to change the election outcome and 
deny the opposition a rightful victory. Peru’s President 
Alberto Fujimori managed to control hyperinflation 
and the vicious Shining Path insurgency, but was less 
successful in reining ın the country’s armed forces and 
his own authoritarian impulses. Guatemala remained 
brutal and repressive, with no end in sight to its 
30-year guernlla war. And the United States continued 
to allow the drug trade to hobble relations with 
Colombia. 


But not all the news was bad during the first half of 
1994. In April the United States and many other 
nations in the hemisphere gave a strong vote of 
confidence to the Inter-Amencan Development Bank, 
nearly doubling its capital to $100 billion and allowing 
for an increase in its lending program to some $75 
billion a year. With the support of Washington and 
most of the hemisphere’s larger countnes, outgoing 
Colombian President César Gavina was elected secre- 
tary general of the Organization of American States, 
raising expectations that the oas would acquire a more 
active and important role. Free elections in El Salvador 
and Panama brought a measure of closure to United 
States interventions in both countnes. 

It was two neighboring Caribbean countries that 
caused the most trouble for the Clinton administra- 
tion. United States policy toward Hain seemed to be on 
hold in early 1994. Although still formally committed 
to restoring elected President Jean-Bertrand Anstde to 
power, the administration was internally divided and 
unable to decide on a course of action. Every issue— 
whether to tighten or ease the economic embargo, 
whether to consider the use of military force or not, 
whether to proceed unilaterally or multilaterally— 
appeared up for grabs. 

It was a combination of polincal pressure, mainly 
from the Congressional Black Caucus and other African- 
American activists, and the brutality of Haiti’s mihtary 
regime, that finally forced the White House into action 
in April. The administration patched up most of its 
differences with President Aristide and his advisers, 
put mto place tightened economic sanctions, and 
began discussing the possible use of military force, for 
which it subsequently gained the approval of the UN 
Security Council. Haiti’s miltary leaders, however, 
refused to budge, and the United States remained in a 
quandary about how to proceed. 

In late July Haiti was pushed to the background 
when President Fidel Castro allowed Cubans to leave 
the island and migrate to the United States. The 
impact, reminiscent of the 1979 Manel boat crisis, was 
immediate: thousands of Cubans set sail for Miami in 
almost anything that would float. Responding mainly 
to pressures from Florida Governor Lawton Chiles, 
who faced a tough re-election campaign, to do some- 
thing to stop the flow, the administration reversed 30 
years of policy on Cuban migrants. 

Under the new orders, Cubans were no longer 
automatically considered political refugees with the 
nght to settle in the United States. Instead, those 
fleeing the island would now be treated like Haitians: 
those intercepted at sea would be sent to safe havens 
(at the Guantánamo naval base in Cuba and in 
Panama) with no prospect of entry to the United States. 
To soften the adverse political fallout in Miami’s vocal 
Cuban-American community, where the policy change 
provoked considerable anger, the administration also 
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tightened the embargo against Cuba. New restricnons 
were imposed on travel and remittances to Cuba. The 
outflow of migrants did not immediately cease, how- 
ever. 


A BRIGHTER SECOND HALF 

If most thmgs seemed to go wrong between the 
United States and Lann America in the first months of 
1994, developments in the region became far more 
encouraging in the second half of the year. 

The August elections in Mexico, monitored by 
thousands of national and internanonal observers, 
went off without a major hitch. Although irregularities 
were reported in the presidential balloting and fraud 
may have determined the outcome of a few local 
contests, the elections were widely regarded as the 
freest in Mexico’s modem history. President-elect 
Emesto Zedillo had established his mandate to govern. 

` Throughout the year, the United States kept an 
appropriately low profile in Mexico and was construc- 
tve. When Mexico’s politcal troubles threatened inves- 
tor confidence, the United States (and Canada) created 
a special $7-billion credit line for the country. Washing- 
ton also consistently encouraged—in a nomntrusive 
manner—the Mexican government to keep the elec- 
tions free and fair. 

To be sure, as revealed by subsequent events, 
Mexico was still not out of the woods. Less than a 
month after the elections, a second prominent political 
leader was assassinated; the Chiapas revolt continued 
to simmer dangerously, and, at the end of the year, 
Mexico fell mto deep financial crisis. 

In Brazil, a stabilizanon program, the “Real Plan,” 
worked as well as anyone had anticipated—perhaps 
even better. Inflation was brought under control for the 
first time in many years, with the monthly rate 
plummeting from 50 percent to less than 3 percent. In 
October Fernando Henrique Cardoso, the finance 
minister who had formulated the plan, was elected to 
the presidency. He comes to office with the strongest 
mandate and broadest poliucal support—as well as the 
most impressive resume—of any Brazilian president in 
memory. These developments helped United States 
relations with Brazil—which had been under strain for 
many years—take an important turn for the better. 

There were umprovements in some of the smaller 
Latin American countries as well. In late August the 
United States helped engineer a compromise ın the 
Dominican Republic that averted a confrontation be- 
tween the government and opposition over the fraud- 
ridden elections. The two sides agreed that President 
Joaquin Balaguer would serve two additonal years 
(rather than a regular four-year term), after which new 
elections would be held. 

In early September, negotiations between the United 
States and Cuba on Cuban migrants led to a settlement 
both sides welcomed: the Cuban government agreed to 
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halt the departures by sea while Washington pledged 


to expand sharply the number of legal migrants it 
would annually accept. The flow of boat people 


stopped almost immediately. Unfortunately, none of 
the underlying problems between Cuba and the United 
States were addressed, and the prospects for dealing 
with them now seem more remote than ever. 

Haiti was another success for the United States. In 
September, just as the United States was about to 
launch a UN-sanctioned invasion of the country, former 
President Jimmy Carter—with the administration’s 
approval—negotiated the “voluntary” departure of 
Haiti’s military rulers and an agreement to allow the 
deployment of United States troops in Haiti. Some 
20,000 soldiers were dispatched on September 19, and 
President Anstide was restored to office on October 15. 
Developments in Haiti since then have been encourag- 
ing. Violence has been limited, American troops have 
performed effectively and professionally (and most of 
the initial contingent has already returned home), and 
Aristide has pursued a moderate political course 
emphasizing reconciliation. 

Of course, there was some bad news as well for the 
United States in the region. Venezuela stuck stub- 
borly to its damaging economic policies and contin- 
ued to infringe on the rights of its citizens; peace 
remained elusive in Guatemala, despite United States 
and United Nations mediation efforts; and the Cuban 
refugees in Guantánamo and Panama presented Wash- 
ington with a Hobson’s choice—either to stick with 
declared policy or to give into the increasingly angry 
demands from Miami to bring the refugees to the 
United States. 


THE SUMMIT ON THE HORIZON 

The Republican Party’s electoral sweep of both 
houses of Congress in the November 8 midterm 
elections created a source of uncertainty for the Latin 
American and Caribbean governments preparmg for 
the Americas Summit. Taken with the approval in 
California of the viciously anti-immigrant Proposition 
187 (which would deny state social services to illegal 
immigrants and their children), the Republican tri- 
umph once again raised concerns in the region that the 
United States might become more isolationist and 
more unilateral in its dealings with other countries. It 
was also unclear whether a politically weakened Clinton 
would be able to make binding commitments at the 
summit 

Some argued that Latin America might do better on 
the trade front with the new Republican majority in 
Congress. Republicans, after all, had produced more 
votes for NAFTA than Democrats had, and could there- 
fore be expected to be supportive of other regional free 


trade initiatives. But when the dust settled, the elec- - 


tions seemed not to have had much ummediate impact 
on United States foreign policy, and had virtually none 
on the summit preparations or outcome. 


With time growing short before the 34 presidents 
and prime ministers were scheduled to meet in Miami, 
the administration found it extremely difficult to gain 
agreement on what should be discussed and decided at 
the summut. And disagreements persisted between the 
United States and Latin America on several key issues: 
whether specific procedures and a timetable should be 
proposed for free trade negotiations; whether labor and 
environmental matters should be included in trade 
talks; and what role the oas should have in defending 
democracy and human rights. 

An intensive series of consultations in the final two 
weeks before the summit yielded significant conces- 
sions and compromises, demonstrating the goodwill 
that virtually every government would bring to Miami 
(although critics argued that the concessions and 
compromises ended up diluting already weak state- 
ments on the protection of human rights, democratic 
practice, and labor standards). Brazl and the United 
States—which had been the most at odds—managed 
to find common ground on the important issues, and 
both the Brazilian president and president-elect partici- 
pated in the summit, as Washington had hoped. One 
of the most significant outcomes of the summit, and 
the consultations preceding it, may have been im- 
proved communication between Washington and 
Brasília, and perhaps a greater appreciation by the 
former of Brazil’s central role in Latin America. 

The preparations paid off. The summit, held be- 
tween December 9 and 11, was a success. The final 
declaration of the hemisphere’s leaders reaffirmed the 
impressive convergence of interests and values that 
exists between the United States and the nations of 
Latin Amenca. The summit also produced a construc- 
tive plan of action that could importantly influence the 
agenda of Western Hemisphere affairs for the next 
several years. 

The most significant agreements reached at the 
summit concerned hemispheric free trade; for most 
countries, this is what made the meeting worthwhile. 
The 34 participating governments agreed to forge a free 
trade area incorporating every country of the Americas 
by 2005. One very concrete, albeit small, step was 
taken at the summit toward achieving that goal: the 
three NAFTA partners—Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States—announced plans to negotiate Chile’s acces- 
sion to the pact. 

The summut also produced agreements on a range of 
other issues, such as defending democracy and human 
Tights, alleviating poverty, combating corrupton and 
illegal drugs, improving education and health services, 
and protecting natural environments. Many of these 
goals were too ambitious and are unlikely to be 
achieved, but together they express a striking consen- 
sus on a range of fundamental principles. Moreover, 
the expanded responsibilities assigned to the oas and 
Inter-American Development Bank should encourage 
greater regional cooperation. 


BEYOND THE SUMMIT 

The summit turned out to be a significant event— 
one that has the potential to contribute constructively 
to United States—Latin American relatons. Whether it 
has lasting import depends on whether the participat- 
ing governments actually put into practice the agree- 
ments reached in Miami. According to Ambassador Sol 
Limowitz, who organized the 1967 summit in Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, the final communiqué of that earlier 
meeting “included a 23-page action program, which 
did not produce a great deal of action.” Expectations 
are higher today. 

United States leadership will be crucial in the 
coming months. Washington must move quickly to 
prepare the way for free trade talks. The crucial 
discussions will be those: between the United States 
and its NAFIA partners and the four countries of 
Mercosur, the Southem Common Market (Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, and Uruguay). NAFIA and Mercosur 
together account for the bulk of the hemisphere’s 
economic activity; an agreement between them on how 
to proceed is the key to building a free trade area for all 
the countries of the Americas. 

To make hemispheric negotiations meaningful, most 
observers believe President Clinton will need to secure 
fast track authonty from the new Republican-domi- 
nated Congress. This will probably require the admin- 
istration to accept Republican demands that labor and 
environmental matters be excluded from trade negotia- 
tions, demands that will be intensely opposed by 
unions and other key Democratic constituencies. It 1s 
unclear whether a compromise can be shaped, or 
whether the president will have to make a very hard 
choice. 

The summit agreements, especially on trade, should 
set the course for United States policy toward Latin 
America this year. They express the collective interests 
of the hemisphere’s governments and offer new oppor- 
tunities for regional cooperation. Washington’s most 
difficult policy challenges, however, could come from 
its three closest neighbors: Mexico, Haiti, and Cuba. 

Mexico will offer the biggest challenge because of its 
importance to the United States, reflected in the 
increasing demographic and economic integration of 
the two countries, and because of the depth of its 
problems. Common wisdom had it that years of 
economic restructuring, coupled with Mexico’s entry 
into NAFTA, had left the economy in exceptionally 
sound shape, moving steadily from third to first world 
status, and that government attention could now focus 
on political reform. 

As was made clear by the December slide of the peso 
and its messy consequences, however, Mexico’s 
economy—despite the changes it has made—as still 
weak and vulnerable. For at least the next several 
months and perhaps longer, Mexico will require emer- 
gency credit assistance from the United States to avoid 
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further economic deterioration, which could also harm 
the United States. The Mexican government also must 
be prodded to fulfill its pledge to make the country’s 
politics more democratic. All this has to be done in a 
manner that respects Mexico as a nation. 

The risk of backsliding remains substantial in Haiti. 
No one can be sure that the progress of the past few 
months will continue, that Ancidents of violence will 
remain scattered and unthreatening to government 
authority, that Haiti’s institutions will begin to work 
again, or that the economy will begin to recover. 
Indeed, the country may fall short in all of these areas. 
Having redeemed its pledge to restore Aristide to 
power, the United States now has an obligation to give 
his government a fighting chance. At the same time, 
domestic pressures—which will likely increase with 
the new Republican Congress—will push for the quick 
withdrawal of United States troops and the contraction 
of economic support. 

Another immediate challenge facing the administra- 
tion is what to do about the 30,000 Cubans confined 
in Guantánamo and Panama. As is the case with 
United States relations with Cuba generally, there is no 
solution to this problem that satisfies humanitarian 
and foreign policy considerations and is also respon- 
sive to the main political constituencies involved: the 
Cuban-American community and other Florida voters. 

United States policy toward Cuba is still stuck on 
the dangerous and unproductive course of trying to 
squeeze the country economically and isolating it 
politically. Cuba’s economy continues to deteriorate, 
the suffering of ordinary people is increasing, the risk 
of violent conflict and mass immigration grows, and 
Castro shows no sign of imminent departure. The 
responsible course for the Clinton admunistration 
would be to undertake a serious, full-scale review of its 
Cuba policy—as called for by virtually every Latin 
American and Caribbean county. 

But this is not likely to happen. A White House that 
for the past two years has shown no interest in 
reshaping Cuba policy is not going to start now, when 
the Republicans dominate Congress and Florida re- 
mains the only large state with a Democratic governor. 
The administration, in short, is not prepared to treat 
Cuba as a foreign policy issue. Only a full-fledged crisis 
is likely to change that stance. 

In the coming years, however, the administranon’s 
policy toward Latin Amenca and the Caribbean will be 
judged by whether it sticks to the commitments it 
made at the summit—especially whether it effectively 
pursues negotiations toward hemispheric free trade 
and sets the stage for eliminating trade and investment 
barriers in the Americas. Success will depend on how 
well the United States manages 1ts relations with Brazil 
and Mexico, and how productively the administration 
works with the Republican-controlled Congress. W 
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Haiti: From Intervention to Intervasion 


BY GADDIS SMITH 


In July 1915 American marines landed m 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and placed the country 
under martial law. Military occupation and American 
control continued until 1934. In September 1994 
American forces landed again, forced Haitian dictator 
Lieutenant General Raoul Cédras into exile, and pro- 
vided protective cover for the remstallation of Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide as president on October 15. 

In both 1915 and 1994, the United States govern- 
ment decided that the deployment of superior military 
power in Haiti was the only way to-achieve its 
objectives. And in both instances the occupations of 
Haiti were part of a cluster of contemporaneous 
American interventions in other small Caribbean and 
Central American countries. But beneath similanty of 
method at the beginning and the end of the twentieth 
century lies a mixture of changing assumptions, goals, 
methods, and perceptions concerning the national 
interests of the United States. A close look at the 1994 
intervention in the context of a century of Caribbean 
interventions provides a measure of what 1s old and 
what is new in American policy for the region in a 
post—cold war world. 


AMERICA’S LAKE 

The 1915 intervention belonged to an epoch of 
intense and blustering American assertion of an exclu- 
sive military, political, and economic sphere of influ- 
ence in the Caribbean and Central America. The 
United States expanded its power through muscular 
diplomacy, the acquisition of territory and military 
bases, and several prolonged military occupations of 
entire countries. The primary motive for this burst of 
activity was the strategic security of the sea lanes 
through the Caribbean—deemed an American 
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“lake”—to the isthmus of Panama and the new canal 
(begun in 1903 and opened for shipping in 19T4). 
American presidents and their high advisers were 
determined to impose stability in a region vital to the 
United States and, above all, to preempt the possibility 
that a European power might project threatening 
political and military power into the hemisphere. 

The rhetorical justificanon for interventionism was 
that sacred text of nationalism, the Monroe Doctrine, 
along with its so-called corollaries. The Monroe Doc- 
trine, issued ın 1823 when there was a possibility that 
European powers might attempt to roll back the 
recently attained independence of Latin America, em- 
phasized the incompatibility of the American system of 
government (good) with the system of the monarchies 
of Europe (bad). President James Monroe said that the 
extension of the European system to the American 
continents was a threat to national security. But 
enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine through the 
nineteenth century was sporadic and ad hoc. Only in 
the 1890s did it become a sustained rationale for 
continuous intervention. The high points can be briefly 
recalled. 

In 1895-the United States demanded a decisive role 
in settling a boundary dispute between Venezuela and 
the British colony of Guiana. Citing the Monroe 
Doctrine, Secretary of State Richard Olney declared. 
“The United States is practically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confmes its mterposition.” The British government 
rejected the “Olney Corollary” in principle, but ac- 
cepted it in practice in order to reduce the risk of 
American opposition to British interests in other 
regions of the world. 

In 1898 the United States went to war to expel Spain 
from Cuba, but then denied the Cuban people the 
genuine independence for which they had been fight- 
ing. Instead the United States, under the Platt Amend- 
ment (which was incorporated, on American orders, 
into the Cuban constitution and in force until 1933), 
exercised the right to intervene with military force in 


Cuban affairs; tied the Cuban economy to the United 
States; and denied Cuba the right to conduct an 
independent foreign policy. The United States also 
established the naval base that it sull maintains at 
Guantánamo Bay and annexed Puerto Rico. 

In 1903 the United States abetted the independence 
of Panama from Colombia in order to dictate the terms 
of an agreement for building and operating a canal to 
be managed and protected exclusively by the United 
States. In the following decades the Panama Canal was 
considered by the American foreign policy establish- 
ment the country’s most important external strategic 
and commercial asset. Americans became acutely sensi- 
tive to any possibility, no matter how remote and 
conjectural, that hostile powers might interfere with 
the security of the canal and its approaches. The 
slightest hint of trouble was enough to set alarm bells 
nnging in Washington. The lines of communication 
through Panama were to the United States what the 
passage to India through the Suez Canal was to the 
British Empire. 

In 1904 President Theodore Roosevelt, concemed 
that instability and the nonpayment of foreign debts in 
the Dominican Republic might lead to European 
intervention, proclaimed his famous corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine. The civilized powers of the world, he 
said, had an obligation to exercise an “international 
police power” when lesser nations engaged in ‘chronic 
wrongdomg” or displayed “an impotence which re- 
sults in a general loosening of the ties of civilized 
society.” For Roosevelt and his contemporaries, the 
Monroe Doctrine ordained that the policeman of the 
Western Hemisphere must be the United States and 
only the United States. Under the Roosevelt Corollary 
the United States took control of the fmancial affairs of 
the Dominican Republic and several small countries in 
Central America and, on occasion, imposed military 
occupations. 


MAKING HAITI SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 

The 1915 military occupation of Haiti was largely, 
but not entirely, an expression of the Roosevelt Corol- 
lary. The rapidly changing governments of Haiti were 
certainly perpetrators of “chronic wrongdoing” and 
guilty of “impotence” as defined in Washington. There 
were rumors of a pending sale of a naval base by 
self-serving Haitian politicians to a foreign power, 
possibly Germany. The site was Môle St. Nicholas, a 
harbor controlling the strategic passage between Cuba 
and Haiti. But the March 1913 inauguration of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson had introduced another ele- 
ment. The new president believed that United States 
policy toward Latin America should be based on 
support for democracy and “‘constitutional liberty” as 
well as on traditional security objectives. He said the 
United States was ready to deal on the basis of equality 
and friendship with all governments that ruled with the 
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consent of the governed. Wilson was ready to use 
nonrecognition and other sanctions against regimes 
failing to meet his standards. For example, in 1914 he 
refused to recognize the government of President 
Victoriano Huerta of Mexico, an adventurer implicated 
in the murder of former President Francisco Madero, a 
leader Wilson admired for his faith in constitutional- 
ism. When Huerta nevertheless remained in power, 
Wilson landed a contingent of marmes in Mexico. 
Huerta, under pressure, left office. 

Wilson meanwhile told Haiti that good relations 
with the United States depended on establishing 
democratic, constitutional government. The message 
had no influence. In 1914 the United States also 
warmed that it would not tolerate a “foreign foothold” 
in Haiti and underscored the message by briefly 
landing a few hundred marines. In July 1915 the 
situation in Haiti became intolerable. Some 167 politi- 
cal prisoners were slaughtered on orders of the presi- 
dent of the moment, Vilbrun Guillaume Sam, himself 
under attack by a rival faction. Sam took refuge at the 
French legation, but a mob dragged him into the street, 
killed him, and paraded his body parts skewered on 
poles around Port-au-Prince. 

American forces landed the next day. The American 
commander announced that he was “‘invested with the 
power and responsibility of government in all its 
functions.” The United States organized a puppet 
government and required it to sign a treaty authorizing 
American intervention. Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin D. Roosevelt visited Haiti to inspect the 
occupation. Later he boasted, with some exaggeration, 
that he had personally written the new Haitian consti- 
tution. 

In the years following the United States improved 
sanitation and other public services and skirmished 
occasionally with rural guerrillas known as “Cocos,” 
but did little to assist in the formation of a democratic 
process. In 1934 Franklin D. Roosevelt, now president, 
ended United States occupation as part of his “good 
neighbor” policy of nonintervention At the time not 
even the most hyperactive imagination could conceive 
of a European threat to the Panama Canal and Ameri- 
can security by way of Haiti. 

Dunng World War Il the United States had no 
difficulty in winning support from all countries of the 
Caribbean in combating a real threat to the sea lanes 
and larger security represented by Nazi German subma- 
rines. American ships and planes patrolled the region, 
but no American military control of regimes was 
necessary. 

World War I was followed almost without pause by 
the cold war. By the 1950s many high-level makers of 
American foreign policy feared that “international 
communism” as an instrument of the Soviet Union 
could gain a foothold in Latin Amenica by exploiting 
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weak and unstable govemments. In 1950 George 
Kennan, then counselor of the Department of State, 
wrote ın a secret memorandum that Latin American 
culture could not support democratic governments 
strong enough to resist the dangerous and alien 
inroads of communism. This weakness, he said, repre- 
sented a serious threat to American security under the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Kennan recommended that the United States ‘‘con- 
cede that harsh governmental measures of repression 
may be the only answer; that these measures may have 
to proceed from regimes whose origins and methods 
would not stand the test of American concepts of 
democratic procedures; and that such regimes and 
such methods may be preferable alternatives, and 
mdeed the only alternatives, to further communist 
success.” 

Kennan’s bleak philosophy was not central to all 
American policy in the following decades; on occasion 
the United States did act on the Wilsonian premise 
that genuine democracy was the best protection against 
communism. But Kennan’s outlook was present in the 
1954 overthrow by covert action of Guatemala’s demo- 
cratically elected president, Jacobo Arbenz, and the 
installation of Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas in his 
place. It was also implicit in the long toleration of such 
harsh, repressive, and boastfully anticommunist dicta- 
tors as Fulgencio Barista in Cuba, Marcos Pérez 
Jimenez in Venezuela, Rafael Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, the two Anastasio Somozas (father and son) 
in Nicaragua. 

A simular father and son dictatorship also ruled in 
Haiti Frangois “Papa Doc” Duvalier seized power in 
1957 after winning fraudulent elections, and pro- 
ceeded to rule through violence and intimidation. He 
tried to ingratiate himself with Washington by offering 
the United States a military training camp and a 
submarine base. The offer was declined, but his regime 
was tolerated in spite of its obvious barbarism. In 1971 
Jean-Claude “Baby Doc” Duvalier followed his father 
as president and ruled im similar fashion until 1986. 
One United States administration after another held its 
nose against the stench but tolerated the Duvaliers as 
the alternative to possible communist penetration. 

But the Soviet Union showed no interest in Haiti. As 
President Ronald Reagan’s secretary of state, George 
Shultz, wrote, “Soviet and Cuban ambitions, so aggres- 
sive and confident in seeking to advance the Commu- 
nist cause elsewhere in the hemisphere, seemed to lose 
heart in contemplation of the morass of problems in 
Haiti.” Only in 1986, with the cold war beginning to 
thaw, did the United States bring effective pressure 
against ‘Baby Doc” for human rights violations. He 
fled the county on a plane provided by the United 
States. 


FARE IN THE LAKE 

Haiti was ignored by American policymakers during 
the Duvalier years because their anxiety over security in 
the Canbbean and Central America focused on Castro’s 
Cuba. Castro’s armed uprising against Fulgencio Ba- 
tista—a corrupt figure supported by the United States 
government until the last minute—succeeded on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, when Batista fled and Castro entered 
Havana. Castro’s tum toward the Soviet Union and 
Washington’s hostility (each accelerating the other) 
made American intervention imevitable. It came in 
April 1961 with the spectacular failure of the c1A at the 
Bay of Pigs to repeat the 1954 success against Arbenz 
in Guatemala. The operation involved landing anti- 
Castro Cuban forces with thé intended purpose of 
overthrowing Castro and reestablishing a pliant pro- 
American regime. Instead, the defenders killed or 
captured the invaders. Castro emerged stronger than 
ever and President John Kennedy’s administration was 
deeply embarrassed. 

Eighteen months later, the installation of Soviet 
missiles with nuclear warheads in Cuba produced the 
nuclear age’s most dangerous confrontation. The pru- 
dence of Kennedy and Soviet General Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev, once they faced the enormity of the crisis, 
led to the negotiated withdrawal of Soviet missiles and 
a promise from the United States not to invade Cuba. 
After 1962, American intervention against Cuba was 
largely limited to a tight economic squeeze, including a 
near total ban on United States trade with Cuba and 
unrelenting pressure on other nations to do likewise. 

Cuba’s status as a Soviet satellite “90 miles from our 
shores” revived and intensified traditional concern in 
Washington over a strategic threat to the United 
States through the Canbbean. The region was per- 
ceived as the fourth front of the cold war (the other 
three were Europe, Asia, and the Arctic). Thus, for 
nearly three decades after Castro came to power, the 
driving theme of American interventions in the Carib- 
bean and Central Amenca was the prevention of 
“another Cuba” and the containment of Castro’s 
influence whether expressed through his successful 
defiance of the Untied States or support for leftist 
movements. 

President Lyndon Johnson sent troops to the Domini- 
can Republic in 1965 to ensure that an armed up- 
rising agamst an unpopular military regume did not fall 
under the control of the far left. In the 1980s the 
Reagan administration supported the Salvadoran gov- 
ernment’s civil war with left-wing msurgents, condon- 
ing brutal military repression. It also invaded the tiny 
island of Grenada pnmanly to prevent the establish- 
ment of an airbase potentially useful to the Soviet 
Union and Cuba, and intervened in Nicaragua with 
overt and covert support of the “contras,” guerrilla 
forces seeking to overthrow the leftist Sandinista govern- 
ment. 


A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON THE CARIBBEAN 

The end of the cold war and the Soviet Union has 
transformed the nature of American fears and interests 
in the Caribbean. The real or perceived strategic threat 
to American security through the Caribbean has van- 
ished. Fidel Castro lost military and economic support 
from Moscow even before the Soviet Union’s dissolu- 
tion; his regime, barely surviving, has no influence in 
the region. The continuation of the punishing Ameri- 
can economic embargo, a form of interventon, reflects 
domestic politics in the United States rather than 
foreign policy. 

Thus, American policy toward Haiti in the post—cold 
war era, which led to the 1994 military intervention, 


was more a response to new motives and assumptions’ 


than to old. Washington no longer worried about 
communist or other hostile forces gaining a foothold in 
Haiti, offering naval bases to enemies of the United 
States, or spreading subversion throughout the region. 
The disappearance of these concerns, however, did 
revive one old theme—the Wusonian emphasis on 
support for democratic regimes and hostility toward 
unconstitutional, authoritarian usurpers. 

The result was American applause and support for 
the democratic election in December 1990 of Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide as president of Haiti, and instant 
condemnation of General Cédras’s military coup, which 
ousted Aristide in October 1991. During the cold war 
era Cédras would have been embraced as precisely the 
sort of forceful leader needed to suppress “‘interna- 
tional communism” and cooperate with the United 
States: a sensible no-nonsense fellow with good pos- 
ture, a clear eye, and friends in the United States 
military But in 1991 he was unacceptable. The United 
States refused to recognize his government and imme- 
diately announced a commitment to return Aristide to 


Another significant element in the American re- 
sponse was the use of the UN. Under the Monroe 
Doctmne the United States had opposed a role for the 
League of Nations or the UN in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. At the 1945 San Francisco conference on the 
UN charter, the Amencan delegation insisted on the 
inclusion of Article 52, which modified the UN role in 
hemispheric affairs and protected the Monroe Doc- 
trine. During the crisis leading up to the 1954 over- 
throw of Arbenz in Guatemala the United States 
pressured the British and French into blocking a 
Guatemalan appeal to the UN Security Council And 
during the not-so-covert war against the Sandinista 
government of Nicaragua, the United States repeatedly 
vetoed critical UN resolutions and refused to recognize 
a World Court decision declaring the United States 
mining of Nicaraguan harbors a violation of interna- 
tional law. 

But by 1991 President George Bush’s administration 
had already welcomed a UN role in facilitating open 
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elections in Nicaragua in 1990 and in negotiating an 
end to the civil war in El Salvador. No longer at odds 
with the Soviet Union at the UN, the United States was 
happy to share responsibility for political settlements. 
The UN role in Haiti thus was central from the moment 
the 1991 coup occurred. The United States welcomed 
and fully supported the assignment of Dante Caputo, a 
respected Argentine diplomat, as the UN secretary 
general’s representative in Haiti Caputo labored val- 
iantly but unsuccessfully ın a two-year effort to negoti- 
ate Aristide’s return. The United States sought and 
gained a series of Security Council resolutions mpos- 
ing ever tighter economic sanctions on Haiti, in the 
hope that the pressure would force Cédras to capitu- 
late. 

There were several other new elements influencing 
the 1994 intervention. The most important was the 
exodus of thousands of Haitians—refugees from pov- 
erty and the brutalities of the Cédras regime—who 
tried to reach Florida in appallingly unseaworthy 
wooden boats. In 1915 there had been virtually no 
Haitian immigration to the United States—in part 
because the United States systematically exploited and 
denied civil rights to its black citizens. But by the 
1990s several hundred thousand people of Haitian 
origin were living in the United States. At the same 
time there was nsing public uneasiness over immigra- 
tion in general, and illegal immigration in particular. 

The United States government had traditionally 
given those seeking political asylum an opportunity to 
present evidence of thei well-founded possibility of 
persecution in the country from which they were 
fleeing. But after the 1991 coup, United States Coast 
Guard vessels picked up Haitian refugees before they 
reached American shores and either retumed them to 
Haiti or held them at the Guantánamo Bay naval base 
in Cuba, where they were denied the status of political 
refugees. As the number of seabome refugees in- 
creased, the domestic political pressure on the newly 
elected administration of President Bill Clinton to solve 
the problem mounted 


THE DOMESTIC DEBATE OVER HAITI 

Political disagreement within the United States also 
affected the nature of American involvement in Hait. 
African-Americans for understandable reasons were 
more interested in events in Haiti, more sympathetic to 
Aristide, and more impatient with the continued rule 
of Cédras than the United States population as a 
whole. Members of the Congressional Black Caucus, 
whose support President Clinton valued, urged apply- 
ing any pressure, including an invasion, to bring down 
Cédras. But some American conservatives, including 
Senator Jesse Helms (R-NC), a high-ranking member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, distrusted 
Aristide as a radical populist and practitioner of 
liberation theology. 
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Clinton maintained United States support for and 
recognition of Aristide and in early 1994 placed 
William Grey 3d, a prominent African-American politi- 
cal leader, in charge of the administration's policy on 
Haiti. By spring 1994, with Cédras seemmgly impervi- 
ous to economic sanctions and scenes of the govern- 
ment’s brutal treatment of the Haitian people appeanng 
regularly on American television, the United States 
openly began training an invasion force. 

But the more the administration talked about using 
military force, the more it was criticized by those who 
opposed using the military for purposes other than 
meeting a direct and obvious threat to United States 
security. The critics said that although morally reprehen- 
sible, Cédras’s continuation in power, the heinous 
violations of human rights by his forces, and his 
defiance of UN resolutions, did not justify American 
military intervention. 

By summer President Clinton was in a difficult 
situation. The United States had secured a UN Security 
Council resolution in July authorizing the use of force 
as a last resort to remove Cédras and restore President 
Aristide, but in August the Senate passed a resolution 
declaring that the use of force in Haiti required 
Congressional approval, which raised the old and 
unresolved issue of the president’s power to use 
military force without Congress’s advance agreement. 
At the time it seemed likely that Congress would have 
denied its approval if asked by Clinton. The president 
was prepared—as had been his predecessors in other 
situations—to proceed without Congressional ap- 
proval. To have backed down after securing UN authori- 
zation and positioning naval forces off Haiti would 
have been humiliating to Clinton personally and to the 
credibility of the United States. 

At this critical moment former President Jimmy 
Carter asked the White House for permission to 
negotiate personally with Cédras. With considerable 
reluctance the White House agreed and in September 
Carter, accompanied by Senator Sam Nunn (D-GA) and 
retired General Colin Powell, the former chairman of 
the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, went to see 
General Cédras. The three men arrived ın Port-au- 
Prince September 17 where, following two days of 
intense negotiations, Carter described Cédras as a man 
of honor and praised the grace and beauty of Mrs. 
Cédras. This flattery, repugnant to supporters of Aris- 
tide, may have been necessary for the resulting agree- 
ment in which Cédras said he would step down by 


October 15. The general also said he would not oppose 
the deployment of United States forces or the return of 
President Anstide. 

American troops landed on September 19, 1994, 
without opposition. They were given a tumultuous 
welcome by a majority of the Haitian population. 
Cédras kept his word, and in return was provided with 
some financial rewards by the United States as he and 
his family flew to exile in Panama. Aristide returned on 
October 15 and was soon reinstalled as president. 

Because the landing did not involve combat and 
because no American lives were lost from hostile 
action, President Clinton was spared a confrontation 
with Congress—one that he would almost certainly 
have lost. The welcome extended by the Haitan people 
was a pleasant surprise to the American troops and to 
the Amencan public. Even critics who had opposed 
sending American forces admutted that developments 
were better than expected—at least for the moment. 
The Clinton administration was obviously pleased with 
the results and with simultaneous progress on other 
foreign policy issues. Unfortunately for the administra- 
tion, these successes did not help Democrats in the 
November Congressional elections. 

A final new element in the American intervention, in 
marked contrast to 1915, was the question of a 
so-called “exit strategy.” In 1915 the United States had 
no idea how long the military occupation would last. 
The answer turned out to be 19 years. In 1994 the 
Clinton administration was well aware of the historical 
record and even more of Congressional and public 
doubt about putung Amencan troops in Haiti, with the 
possibility that an armed clash would lead to American 
deaths and the dread symbolism of body bags being 
loaded on planes returning to the United States. 
Clinton, therefore, announced from the beginning that 
American forces would be quickly withdrawn and their 
place taken by small contingents of peacekeepers from 
many different countries. The withdrawal began in 
November and several thousand troops were home by 
Christmas. 

Meanwhile, Republicans won control of both houses 
of Congress in midterm elections last November. 
Senator Helms, a criuc of mtervention, prepared to 
become chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The Clinton administration’s freedom of 
action toward Haiti and intervention in general was 
thereby restncted. a 





| Jean-Bertrand Aristide has been returned to office, but the political system that forced 
him into exile in the United States is still in place. “The stage is being set for a retum to 
business as usual. . . All that has changed are some of the actors. The play is a tragedy and 

in Haiti, as in theater, the onlconse oia tragedy ls predictable coe werent 


solutions and with many deaths.” 
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BY ANTHONY P. MAINGOT 


any have portrayed Haiti as a classic “‘soft” 

state, a place where “la magouille” (as Hai- 

tians call corruption) is something that “‘hov- 
ers around lives and reputations like a leering, scabby, 
sticky-fmgered creature. . .”! If we are to understand— 
and sympathize with—the predicament of those who 
promise to reform Haiti, we need to understand how 
this soft state evolved. 


PAYING FOR THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 

In 1910, five years before the first United States 
occupation, the Haitian economy was controlled by 
foreigners. Not by Amencans, as the myth has it, but by 
some 200 Germans who controlled 80 percent of the 
island’s international trade, all the major utilities, and 
the one railroad and tramcar line. Haitians were 
relegated to being “m coffee” or “in politics.” Thus the 
Haitian rationalization that, since foreigners blocked 
other avenues, they should take full advantage of the 
one they had a probability of controlling: government. 
In time, as Emmanuel Edouard noted in the late 
nineteenth century, being “in politics” but especially 
“in government” was to be what foreigners called 
corrupt? Haitians, he lamented, did not call it that; in 
fact, mstead of reproaching dishonesty among their 
leaders, they envied their opportunity. (In Cuba during 
the first three decades of the twentieth century, the 
situation was similar. Americans controlled much of 
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the sugar industry and the utilities, Spaniards urban 
commerce, and Chinese the street-vending business. 
Cubans were left with government posts. This explains 
the nationalist content of the 1933—1934 revolution.) 

This frustrated sovereignty and arrested develop- 
ment engendered the “conflict” or “friction” theory of 
corruption that is so widely accepted in the Caribbean: 
unable to gain access to other sectors of their econo- 
mies, national elites use political office for personal 
economic advantage. 

North Americans and Europeans, however, pre- 
ferred the all-encompassing cultural explanation that 
Haitians—like Cubans and other Latins—are inber- 
ently corrupt. The umplication of this, of course, was 
that they could not be trusted with the development 
process. This, in turn, meant the need for rule or at 
least tutelage by outsiders. There certainly was some- 
thing of this in President Woodrow Wilson’s decisions 
to occupy Haiti and several other Caribbean islands. It’ 
should come as no surprise, therefore, that one of the 
first missions of the United States marines after landing 
in Haiti in 1915 was to secure the total deposits 
($500,000) of the central bank and transport them to 
banks in New York This was the first step toward 
establishing total control over all aspects of Haitian 
finances. 

During the fisto occupation, concern with morality 
in government was only part of the reason for such 
actions, since the promotion of virtue had a specific 
imperial function. As distinct from 1994, when the 
United States taxpayer paid for the occupation and aid 
to a restored Aristide, nearly all the costs of the 
1915-1934 occupation came from Haitian monies. 
Controlling customs, the central bank, and all the 
Haitian ministries—keeping them out of Haitian 
hands—did indeed provide sufficient cash to maintain 
250 American advisers as well as finance a state 
budget, broken down as follows: 


¢ Repayment of foreign debt: 40 percent 
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e Costs for United States advisers: 13 percent 


e Creation and maintenance of gendarmerie: 20 
percent 


e Public works: 21 percent 
e Education: 11 percent 


This raises a rarely discussed aspect of the occupation. 
The spartan American rule demonstrated that it was 
possible to operate a reasonable government on Hai- 
tian monies, but this incorruptibility had another face: 
an overbearing managerial style compounded by hard- 
core individual and institutional racism. Few Haitians 
believed that probity in government was worth such a 
heavy price. This partly explains the resistance to and 
rejection of everything American, including honest 
management practices. As Haitian anthropologist Rémy 
Bastien put it, by the time the first postoccupation 
president, Stenio Vincent, retired in 1941, Haiti had 
returned to “‘its best despotic traditions: expulsion of 
senators, assassination of journalists, [plots] within the 
army and administrative corruption.” 

As have so many other Haitians over the years, 
Bastien hoped that a “less corrupt generation” would 
eventually govern his country. But Bastien never makes 
clear what might bring about such a revolutionary 
change. This is hardly surprising. The intractability of 
the problem 1s such that it tends to immobilize efforts 
to ameliorate, much less eradicate, it. The various 
phases of corruption in Haitian history demonstrate 
this quite vividly; they provide little ground for opti- 
muism that there will be significant change soon. 


CORRUPTION, HAITIAN STYLE 

Between the end of the American occupation in 
1934 and the arrival of François (‘‘Papa Doc”) Duvalier 
in 1957, being “m politics” involved at most 5 percent 
of the population, with fewer than 2,000 and, accord- 
ing to one account, perhaps only 300 people actually 
running the state. A basic political pattern was estab- 
lished: an educated urban and largely mulatto elite 
used the state to enrich itself by any means possible. Its 
members paid little or no taxes or customs duties, or 
even their utility bills. With these gains they manipu- 
lated the ambitious military leaders they placed in 
office. It became known as la politique du doublure—the 
black understudy in office, but mulatto power calling 
the shots. The military leaders, m turn, made sure they 
enriched themselves as quickly as possible. 


James C. Scott, Comparative Pohtical Corruption (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice Hall, 1972), p. 86 (emphasis in 


origmal). : 


Corruption in the pre-Duvalier penod was a straight- 
forward patrimonial system operating on a patronage 
and spoils basis. The problem was that the available 
spoils were so meager they magnified the battle for 
their control. This led to an attempt to keep the ruling 
group small and intimate, which cut down on the 
number of claims to the booty of office and at the same 
time increased the quotient of personal loyalty and 
reciprocal obligations owed the patron. But even the 
reduced group chosen for favor—the mulatto caste— 
divided into rival cliques in the competition to get and 
hold on to office. Holding office was everything. 
Unsurprisingly, in 1941 sociologist George Eaton 
Simpson noted that politicians who had lost their posts 
constituted a major portion of the impoverished elite. 
Unfortunately for them, in the next phase of corrupt 
government these elites would lose more than their 
fortunes. 

The patrimonialism of alternating mulatto cliques 
was not so much destroyed as it was deflected or 
isolated with the accession of François Duvalier. Duva- 
lier revolutionized Haitian politics and in the process 
widened and deepened the structure of corruption. “If 
any regime may be said to have been fundamentally 
corrupt,” wrote one scholar of corruption, “it would 
be the Duvalier regime.””? By converting a black-power, 
nativist movement into a sultanistic form of state 
power, Duvalier removed the mulatto cliques as con- 
tenders for the beneficence of the state. He, and he 
alone, created new groups and thus new aspirants to 
power. 

There was nothing lackadaisical about Duvalier’s 
methods. He widened the role and function of corrup- 
tion at the public level. This was done for two reasons. 
Since others controlled the traditional private sources 
of rewards, new spoils necessarily had to come from 
the state. The second reason was perhaps even more 
significant: the power of the sultan depended on 
creating a counterweight to the old elites and the 
private sector, and he could do so only by widening the 
range of recipients of state prebends. 

The end result of this was parallel systems of private 
and public corruption. In the private sector the old 
mulatto elite, displaced from state politics, continued 
its habits of avoiding taxes, corrupting public officials, 
and expatriating capital. Eventually, especially under 
Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) Duvalier, this private sector 
corruption began to function symbiotically with corrup- 
tion in the public sector. In short, corruption became a 
much more complex phenomenon not only because it 
was diversified but also because in the absence of 
ideology or other forms of loyalty, it became the 
essential link between the public and private sectors. It 
was the mutual gains provided by a generalized system 
of corruption that allowed these otherwise natural 
enemies to coexist. It was under Jean-Claude Duvalier, 


however, that this system was honed to perfection and 
so bequeathed to today’s reformers. 


HOW THE “SOFT STATE” WORKED— 
AND HOW IT RUINED HAMI 

To understand the nature of this triumphant klepto- 
cracy is to understand how the poorest country in the 
Western Hemisphere—where the per capita GNP was 
(and 1s less than) $250 a year and the per capita 
government expenditure for health was $2 per year— 
provided Duvalier, his relatives, and his wife’s relatives 
with such enormous fortunes. 

The fine-tuning of the kleptocratic state occurred 
with the marriage of Jean-Claude to Michelle Bennett, 
daughter of a provincial mulatto family. The Duvalierist 
system of public corruption, formerly coexisting with 
the old mulatto elite, now co-opted that elite and 
added an arriviste mulatto group. A system of power 
through tyranny was joined to an expanding system of 
private economic despoliation and plunder. As one of 
Jean-Claude Duvalier’s former aides once remarked, 
“Money for his father [Papa Doc] was a way of keeping 
power. Power for Jean-Claude was a way of making 
money.” 

Comprehending how this money was made requires 
the dismissal of several myths. The first is that Jean- 
Claude Duvalier’s rule and misuse of state funds fit a 
traditional Haitian system of corruption whereby favor- 
itism and nepotism operate to exploit loosely regulated 
state finances. The new Haitian kleptocratic state was 
nothing of the sort. Baby Doc’s system was the modem 
instututionalization of corruption through the national- 
ization of the economy—usually under the ideological 
guise of defense of the national patrimony. Dictators 
such as Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic and the Somoza dynasty in Nicaragua had 
discovered the same formula. 

The second myth is a misunderstanding of the status 
of Haiti’s armed forces during these years. Before the 
senior Duvalier came to power, they were—whether 
manipulated or autochthonous—“kingmakers.” Duva- 
lier destroyed this capacity for power by creating a 
counterforce: first the Tontons Macoute and then the 
Volontaires de Securité Nationale (vsn), three times the 
size of the regular army. Under Baby Doc the regular 
army lost even more ground; between 1972 and 1982 
there were relative declines in military expenditures 
and size, and the paramilitary forces were also squeezed. 

Corruption was thus deepened. Instead of payment, 
the paramilitaries were given an even wider state 
license to collect their rewards from the population— 
not unlike the “letters of patent” given by European 
monarchs to their privateers. And since the military did 
not participate collectively in the spoils, individual 
senior officers were encouraged to take private imitia- 
tives outside the institution. The military went into 
business. 
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A final myth is the widely held belief in the United 
States that Haitian fortunes—such as that of Duvalier- 
Bennett—came primarily from skimming off foreign 
aid, especially from the United States. This was done, 
to be sure, but it furnished only a minor part of the 
take. Between 1976 and 1982, Haiti received $618 
million in foreign aid. Only $218 million of that came 
from the United States; of this half was spent directly 
through private organizations without the involvement 
of the Haitian government. The balance went into the 
Haitian budget, but even there much of it was under 
the supervisory control of the Agency for International 
Development (AID) and other United States agencies. 

While stealing from the nation could be done with 
total impunity, stealing from international aid carried 
severe penalnes. The crisis the regime faced in 1985 
stemmed partially from foreign responses to Duva- 
henst thievery. Marc Bazin, called “Mr. Clean” when 
he was minister of finance for six months in 1982, later 
related how the Duvaliers stole $20 million of the $36 
million he had secured from the mF. Similarly, oil 
provided under an agreement with Venezuela and 
Mexico was cut off when it was discovered that 
substantial amounts were being resold on the world 
market, especially, it appears, to South Africa. All this 
came back to haunt the regime. 


IMPOVERSHING THE IMPOVERISHED 

Clearly, the as yet undetermined millions with 
which the Duvalier-Bennett clan absconded had to 
come from other, more “risk free” sources. In a 
country as poor as Haiti, where the middle and upper 
classes had developed time-honored ways of escaping 
from the insatiable grasp of the state, it was the Haitian 
masses who provided the greater part of the take. The 
bulk of the monies came from two sources. The most 
obvious, but probably not the most lucrative, was a 
network of private businesses owned by seven mem- 
bers of the Duvalier family, seven from the Bennett 
family, and assorted relatives, military men, and friends. 
The list of firms is long, the hidden ownerships 
difficult to trace. It is abundantly evident, however, 
that above and beyond the gains derived from its links 
to the state, the private sector enjoyed an additional 
privilege: by conducting most transactions in United 
States dollars, these families benefited from the sale of 
dollars at black market rates as well as from the ability 
to easily open hard currency accounts in foreign banks. 

The most magnificent, continuous, and nsk-free 
source of the Duvalier-Bennett fortune, however, was 
the “take” from state enterprise, which squeezed the 
working class, even at the cost of malnutrition and 
general despair. The scheme operated through control 
over essential services and monopoly ownership of 
critical commodities such as flour, sugar, oils, and 
cement. It was “risk-free” because it involved national, 
not foreign, money. The weakness of civil society 
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allowed the regime to skim large sums off budget items 
invariably labeled “social works” or “national de- 
fense.” 

The damage to the development process was psycho- 
logical and material. Hain stood in stark contrast to 
most other Caribbean countries, where political pres- 
sures forced populist regimes to run public services as 
a means of subsidizing politically active urban popula- 
tions. In Haiti no such pressures were even recognized. 
For example, there is virtually no public transporta- 
tion; urban workers spend up to 30 percent of their 
wages, and fully two hours of their day, on private 
transportation. The private driver has to pay the state 
astronomical sums for his car permit, driver’s license, 
and msurance. Even his gasoline costs 150 percent 
more than 1t does in the United States, and auto repair 
parts several times that. 

In Haiti the so-called public services passed the 
costs on to consumers and served as a major source of 
income for the state. The state electric company had 
the highest rates in the Caribbean, the rates of the state 
telephone utility were exorbitant, and the national 
airline, Air Haiti, charged much more to ship cargo 
than did most of the other carriers in the region (the 
country’s other airline, Haiti Air, was owned by the 
Bennetts). 

State control of manufacturing provided the greatest 
opportunity for plunder. With foreign loans guaran- 
teed by the state, inputs of raw materials (paid for in 
hard currency), and wholesale (and often retail) sales, 
it was, and still is, a modern business. Under Jean- 
Claude Duvalier, the Ministry of Finance and the 
central bank were intimately linked to it. Their techni- 
cal skills were essential for the complex chicanery that 
systematically fattened various secret foreign bank 
accounts and permitted the skimming of funds from 
state-owned enterprises. A good illustration of the 
breadth of corruption at the time is the Haitian sugar 
industry. 

In the 1970s sugar from Florida, where workers 
earned an average of $6.50 per hour, sold for less than 
sugar from Haiti, where workers earned less than 25 
cents an hour. When the Duvalier regime built a new 
sugar refinery in Leogane in 1983, one thing was 
patently clear: its refining capacity was approximately 
three times the total Haitian production of sugarcane. 
The plant was not economically viable even at exorbi- 
tant sugar prices. Why was it built? Because the 
kleptocratic state and its private sector contractors 
made money from the plant’s construction. The plant 
also cost three times what ıt should have. The money- 
sucking went even further, however. Duvalier person- 
ally received $2 million from the Dominican Republic’s 
State Sugar Council in retum for the “delivery” of 
20,000 Haitian cane cutters desperate for work It took 
foreign pressure to halt this exploitation; when news 


about the agreement broke ın Miami and Pans, the deal 
was stopped. 

Even the people’s diet and nutrition were put at the 
service of the insatiable Duvalierist state. The scandal 
surrounding the Minoterie flour mill is a case in point. 
Furst, nutritionally deficient white flour was promoted 
as a Haitian staple, even though Haiti does not grow 
any wheat. Second, Haitian flour was priced 35 percent 
higher than imported flour, despite the fact the govern- 
ment-owned mill did not pay any taxes on imported 


, wheat and had since 1982 received about 25 percent of 


its wheat supply as a gift from the United States. 
Minoterie, however, “lost” $11.8 million in 1983, or 
$4.62 per 100-pound bag; the loss did not prevent 
Duvalier from receiving $1 for every 100-pound bag 
produced. 

Here, in a nutshell, was the kleptocratic state as it 
operated until 1986. But the fall of the Duvalier 
dynasty that year did not bring this system to an 
end—it widened it further. 


CORRUPTION WITHOUT DUVALIER 

This further widening of corrupt practices in Haiti 
after Jean-Claude’s departure was driven by a malevo- 
lent logic and rationality that perfected the system that 
confronts reformers today. 

First, the Duvalierist military forces had the opportu- 
nity to gee their vested interests because of 

ent economic policy, which were 
largely aed by multilateral lending agencies and 
the United States AID mission. The policy mvolved the 
dismantling of the state- (read Duvalier-) controlled 
monopolies in consumer staples and utilities as well as 
the opening of the market to outside goods. One result 
of this was intensive smuggling. Goods had always 
entered across the border with the Dominican Repub- 
lic and through the ports; now they came in larger 
amounts and were largely controlled- by the military. 
Together with control of the illicit drug trade, this 
contraband provided individual military men with 
substantial funds. Given the reduction ın budgetary 
allocations, some military commanders reportedly 
supplemented the salaries of their men out of their own 
deep pockets. It was said to be the only guarantee of 
their loyalty. 

These economic and marketing changes produced 
two trends, both vital to an understanding of the 
post-Duvalier situation. Increased smuggling caused a 
dramatic drop 1n the cost of staples, and thus a removal 
of the “microeconomic” dimension of any political 
crisis. It also led to a serious division in the nation’s 
economic elite between commission-agent importers, 
those in unport-substitution manufacturing, and those 
m manufactunng for export. 

This division removed the old quid pro quo arrange- 
ment between the Duvaliers and the business elites 
under which the latter were left alone in return for their 


political neutrality. After 1986, the various cliques in 
the private sector lined up behind different contenders 
for power. On the surface it might appear to be a return 
to the pre-Duvalier pattern. It was not, for the simple 
reason that the military now had its own sources of 
economic power. jobs in the remaining state enter- 
prises and the “democratizauon” 
especially drug smuggling. These economic conditions 
gave the military considerable space to operate in the 
short term. 

Who may or may not have been involved in the drug 
trade may never be totally unraveled. But what is not in 
dispute is that Haiti had become—at least since the 
late 1970s, according to the United States Drug 
Enforcement Agency (DEA}—a major transshipment 
point for Colombian cocaine. Drugs reached into the 
highest circles. Jean-Claude Duvalier’s brother-m-law 
was jailed in Puerto Rico in 1979, accused by the 
United States of transporting drugs. Well-organized 
links between Colombian cartels and Haitian gangs 
operating in the United States—especially along the 
Miami River—flourished. 

Haiti did not become a major United States drug 
concern, however, until 1987. By then the pressure 
was on President Leslie Manigat to rid his regime of 
one officer in particular, Colonel Jean-Claude Paul, 
commander of the Dessalines Battalion. Paul had been 
indicted by a Miami, Florida, grand jury on drug- 
Tunning ee and the United States wanted Manigat 
to extradite him 

Despite United States pressure, Manigat refused to 
extradite Paul or turn over information on drug smug- 
gling by other officers. There was a strategic political 
reason behind Manigat’s “defense of sovereignty”: 
Manigat was usmg Paul as a card in the complex game 
of power that was the post-Duvalier legacy of a history 
of corruption. The Dessalmes Battalion Paul com- 
manded had the advantage of location, a well-fortified 
garrison nght behind the presidential palace, and good 
intelligence based on its traditional ties to the police 
force and to the Tontons Macoute. 

The man who put Manigat in the palace, General 
Henri Namphy, is the same man who overthrew him. 
And Colonel Paul, his presumed ally, joined Namphy 
and was promoted to general. A few months later Paul 
died mysteriously after eating pumpkin soup. Namphy 
himself was removed from office in September 1988. 
The one doing the moving this time was General 
Prosper Avril, commander of the presidential guard 
and deeply involved in a variety of businesses. 

Later, from his exile in the Dominican Republic, 
General Namphy would claim that he was overthrown 
because he was “struggling against drug trafficking and 
putting a stop to the conflicts of interest going on 





*See Anthony P. Maingot, “Haiti and Aristide: The Legacy 
of History,” Current History, February 1992. 


of smuggling— - 
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within the Haitian army.” As it tums out, Avril also 
claimed that it was his policy of “cleaning up the 
nation” of politicians and officers “implicated in drug 
trafficking” that led them to move against Namphy’s 
government. They were probably both right, merely 
giving two sides of the same story about the ongoing 
battle to control the drug trade. 

The rebellion against Namphy came after he dis- 
missed four high-ranking officers he had accused of 
involvement in the drug trade. Later there were unsuc- 
cessful anti-Avril rebellions of the Dessalines and 
another battalion, both claiming that they wished to 
root out drug corruption. Rebelling officers explained 
that Avril’s control over the presidential guard and the 
loyalty of the latter was a result of a weekly “extra 
payment” made by Avril directly; this, they said, was 
“corrupting” the armed forces. 

All this indicated that corruption had deeply divided 
and perhaps even checkmated the military. It was 
precisely the deepening and widening of corruption 
that allowed the emerging civilian political forces to 
take advantage of the splits in the military. General 
Avril himself allowed the political opening that, by 
pleasing the United States, took the heat off his corrupt 
ways. This finally led to his overthrow by officers who, 
using the massive pro-democracy mobilizations, carved 
new positions for themselves. The story of Father 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide’s successful exploitation of that 
opening has been told elsewhere.* The issue here is: 
what are the prospects for a real sanitization of that 
system? 


CLEANSING THE COUNTRY 

Se Lavalas means to wash away, to cleanse. It is an 
appropriate symbol for Aristide’s movement, which 
promises to empower the people by clearing away the 
corrupt elites that keep them down. Immediately on 
taking office in 1990, Aristide attempted to carry out 
the promise to wash the whole system clean. Hindsight 
tells us that he completely underestimated the depth, 
width, and complexity of the issue. It is evident that, 
above and beyond his inflammatory language, it was 
Aristide’s attempt to move against all corruption that 
led to his overthrow. How the elites dealt with the 
embargo that followed Aristide’s overthrow tells us a 
great deal about what he faces now that he has been 
restored by an American invasion. 

The evidence that these elites, civilian and military, 
not only survived the United States—-UN embargo but 
might have emerged stronger, is of two kinds. First, 
there are journalistic accounts such as those of The 
Miami Herald’s Andrés Oppenheimer, who described 
stores full of expensive goods and a casino crowded 
with big spenders. At the height of the blockade, new 
“for members only” gamblmg rooms were opening 
with bets starting at $50. Perhaps more important are 
the reports from multilateral agencies. In 1993, two 
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years into the blockade, commercial banks in Haiti 
absorbed a flood of deposits, which provided them 
with high levels of liquidity. The Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank believes that Haitian nationals, fearing 
that their funds held in the United States might be 
frozen, repatriated their money to accounts in Haiti 
($27 million in 1993 alone). 

This story has three lessons: 1.) the extent of capital 
flight; 2.) the facility and speed with which Haitian 
elites can move their capital; and 3.) the perverse 
self-assurance of these elites that investing was war- 
ranted because at the end of the crisis they would still 
be on top. Everything thus far mdicates that they did 
not err in their calculations. 


FORWARD TO MORE OF THE SAME? 

It is evident that neither the cultural nor conflict 
approaches to corruption adequately explains the 
Haitian case. Whether the leadership has been from 
the mulatto elite or from the black masses, it has been 
corrupt. In Haiti, corruption continues because the 
rewards invariably outweigh the punishments or sanc- 
tions, at home or abroad. This can clearly be seen in the 
much-heralded “war” on drug corruption in Haiti. 

During the 1991-1994 “interregnum” there were 
many reports of drugs slipping out of Haiti despite the 
embargo. On April 15, 1993, the United States Coast 

` Guard discovered 100 pounds of cocaine onboard a 
Haitian freighter on the Miami River. That same month 
a United States Congressional delegation visited Haiti 
and reported that major Colombian cocaine trafficker 
Fernando Burgos “contnues to live and flourish” in 
Haiti, untouched by Haitian narcotics services. In 1993 
United States government officials ranked Haiti eighth 
on a list of ten nations shipping drugs to the southeast 
United States. Aristide repeatedly said that it was 
second only to Colombia. 

There were relatively few charges against the military 
coming from the United States, however. Three weeks 
after President Bill Clinton added drug trafficking to 
the five national security concerns that might force the 
United States to act militarily against the Haitian 
military regime, the administration gave its first major 
detailed account of the Haitian mulitary’s involvement 
in the trade. At that point, the two lawyers who had 
defended Panamanian General Manuel Noriega flew to 
Haiti. One, contacted by The New York Times, gave no 
details of their discussion in Haiti but did offer that 
“Generals are our business.” 


One could be forgiven for seeing the heavy hand of 
geopolitics in the sudden United States concern over 
drugs in Haiti. “There is less true concern over the 
narcotics problem than there is to lay a foundation for 
some kind of military action in Haiti,” said Representa- 
tive Robert Torricelli (D-NJ), chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere 

- In September 1994, former President Jimmy Carter 
and retired General Colin Powell described the head of 
the military regime, General Raoul Cédras, as “‘honor- 
able” and secured from him an agreement to leave the 
island. The other top generals had already fled to the 
Dominican Republic. The United States then occupied 
Haiti unopposed. It had done so with 330 men in 
1915; in 1994 it deployed 25,000. In 1915 the United 
States had no idea it would stay for 19 years; in 1994 it 
was determined to stay less than one. Other than that, 
the outcome will probably be the same. 

Last October the United States began training the 
“new” Haitian armed forces in “ethics and human 
values.” Although United States officials admitted that 
the courses should last six months, they had been 
ordered to condense the curriculum into about six 
days “‘because of the urgent need to relieve American 
troops of police dutes.” 

On November 8, 1994, The Miami Herald noted that 
since July 1994, a cousin of General Philippe Biamby 
(one of the trio of generals targeted for removal by the 
Clinton administration) had been revealing to United 
States authorities the links between the Calf drug cartel 
and the Haitian generals. Yet no one in the military has 
been indicted. Meanwhile, just as in 1915, the elites 
have become the necessary agents ‘for the occupying 
forces. Their houses, warehouses, docks, and delivery 
services—imany built during the embargo—have been 
contracted and pressed into duty by the United States. 
Customs checks and import duties have. all been 
relaxed to encourage the rapid replenishment of goods 
from abroad. Not a single trial of what United States 
officials were calling “morally repugnant elites” (MREs) 
has been initiated; there is not even the Haitian 
equivalent of a General Noriega being tried-before a 
United States court. The stage is being set for a return 
to business as usual. For Hainan elites, military and 
civilian, this means returning to being “in politics.” All 
that has changed are some of the actors. The play is a 
tragedy and in Haiti, as in theater, the outcome of a 
tragedy is predictable: it invariably ends without solu- 
tions and with many deaths. a 
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“Perhaps the most unsettling aspect of recent events is that Haiti’s future now depends 
almost completely on outsiders. Foreign governments, the international financial 
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Haiti: Kick Starting the Economy 


BY ANTHONY T. BRYAN 


n December 8, in his first public speaking 

appearance in the United States since he was 

returned to power, Haitian President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide offered a dramatic comment on the 
state of his country’s economy: Haiti “is moving from 
misery to poverty.” Stressing that “there can be no 
prosperity without democracy, and there can be no 
democracy without economic prosperity,” he urged 
international development agencies to help rebuild 
Haiti’s ravaged economy. Without their support, he 
added, “the light of democracy and economic develop- 
ment in Haiti will surély grow dim.” 

Haiti’s dilemma is the result of historical, political 
and socioeconomic problems for which there is no 
quick fix. Since its successful revolt against the French 
and subsequent independence in 1804, the country 
has paid an enormous price for being the Western 
Hemisphere’s first black republic. The developed world 
has often treated it as a pariah state, and its political 
legacy has been one of almost continuous dictatorship. 
Aristide, the charismatic priest who won the presi- 
dency by a landslide in the nation’s first free elections 
in December 1990, was overthrown by the military on 
September 30, 1991. The military regime refused to 
bend to the wishes of most Haitians and the intema- 
tional community for the restoration of democracy. It 
took international embargoes, the threat of military 
invasion by the United States, and the eventual peace- 
ful occupation of Haiti by United States and multina- 
tional forces to restore Aristide to power on October 
15. 

Haiti is slowly moving toward democratic rule. With 
the help of the multinational force, the paramilitary 
groups have been disbanded; an mterim police force of 
2,960 (mostly vetted and retrained soldiers from the 
police and army plus former refugees) is going on duty; 
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and a new police academy was scheduled to open in 
January to begin training a permanent force. New 
judges have been appointed to the supreme court; and 
a cabinet representative of the country’s diverse commu- 
nities has been installed. But the road map to a 
democratic transition in Haiti is by no means precise. 

Even with Aristide back in power, Haiti still lacks 
the strong political and institutional bases for a demo- 
cratic state. The transition will be complete only when 
a clean break with the systems of social and political 
injustice becomes evident to the Haitian people—that 
is, when the rule of law is established, political 
institutions are reformed and made more accountable 
to the people, and informal political organizations (in 
particular nonpartisan grassroots groups) are fostered. 
Even when the transition to a more representative form 
of government is complete, international support for 
Haitians strengthening the democratic process must 
continue. Fortunately, at present, the international 
community seems prepared to assist in the country’s 
immediate political and economic recovery as well as 
its long-term growth. 


THE LONG ROAD TO ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

The military regime that overthrew Aristide also 
presided over a dramatic deterioration in Hain’s eco- 
nomic fortunes. The economy had been in decline 
since 1980 because of a number of factors: population 
increases that consistently offset any gains in real GDP; 
inappropriate fiscal and monetary policies; political 
instability (especially after the military disrupted the 
1987 elections); labor unrest; and pervasive inefh- 
ciency and corruption in the public sector. Before the 
coup, the Aristide government had introduced mea- 
sures to improve revenues, counter smuggling, pro- 
mote tourism, and encourage investment in the private 
sector through a program of tax incentives and trade 
liberalization. Aristide was also close to concluding 
negotiations with the IMF on a 13-month standby 
agreement before he was forced from office. 

Haiti’s economy declined precipitously during the 
military’s reign. It is estimated that per capita income 
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HAITI: BASIC DATA 


Total land area: 10,714 square miles 
Population: 6,431,977; growth rate 2.3% 


Environment: Lies in the middle of the hurricane belt 
and subject to severe storms from June to October; 
occasional flooding and earthquakes; deforestation; 
soil erosion 


Natural resources: Bauxite 
Land use: arable land 20%; permanent crops 13%; 


meadows and pastures 18%; forest and woodland 4%; 
other 45%; includes irrigated 3% 


Labor force: agriculture 66%, services 23%, in- 
dustry 9% 


Unemployment rate: 25%—50% 


Agriculture: accounts for 28% of Gop; mostly small- 
scale subsistence farms; commercial crops: coffee, 
mangoes, sugarcane, and wood; staple crops: rice, 
com, sorghum 


Industrial production: accounts for 15% of GDP; 
industries: sugar refining, textiles, flour milling, cement 


Sources: Central Intelligence 
Report, 1994 (New York: 


declined from $390 to $240 over the three years of 

rule, and real Gop fell 34 percent. Exports 
dropped from $163 million in 1991 to $72 million in 
1993, while imports declined from $300 million to 
$173 million. The inflation rate, which was 8.4 percent 
in 1991, reached 48 percent by the end of 1993. The 
national currency, the gourde, lost 60 percent of its 
value last year. Although two-thirds of Haiti’s popula- 
tion does not participate in the formal economy, it is 
estimated that by mid-1994, 75 percent of the nation’s 
workforce was unemployed or underemployed and 
that more than 100,000 jobs had been lost during the 
three years of the embargo. 

But political problems were not the only reason 
economic development came to a virtual standstill; the 
primary cause was the hemispheric trade embargo the 

n of American States (OAS) imposed in 
October 1991, the oil embargo implemented by the UN 
Security Council in June 1993, and the total trade 


embargo imposed by the UN in May 1994. In June a 


manufacturing, tourism, light assembly industries based 
on imported parts 

GDP per capita: $440 

Exports: $163 million (1990 est.); commodities: 
light manufactures 65%, coffee 19%, other agriculture 
8%, other 8%; partners: US 84%, Italy 4%, France 3%, 


other industrial countries 6%, less developed countries 
3% 


Imports: $300 million; commodities: machines and 
manufactures 34%, food and beverages 22%, petro- 
leum products 14%, chemicals 10%, fats and oils 9%; 
partners: US 64%, Netherlands Antilles 5%, Japan 5%, 
France 4%, Canada 3%, Germany 3% 

External debt: $838 million 

Debt as percentage of cpp: 40.8 (1993 est.) 

Inflation rate: 48% (1993 est.) 

Life expectancy at birth: 56 (1992) 

Adult literacy: 55% (1992) 


Population with access to: health services, 50%; 
safe water, 39%; sanitation, 27% a 


cy, World Fact Book, 1993 (Washington, 1993); United Nations, Human Development 
University Press, 1994); Inter-American Development Bank, World Bank. 





further blow was struck when the United States 
suspended all commercial airline flights to and from 
Haiti, banned most fmancial transactions between the 
two countries, and froze the assets of certain Haitian 
supporters of the military regime. These sanctions— 
full of loopholes for the wealthy—were blunt instru- 
ments that rendered more than one-third of Haiti’s 
population dependent on aid programs for food and 
health care. Smuggling and the black market grew 
rapidly. In the most dramatic manifestation of the 
devastating impact of political persecution and eco- 
nomic regression, thousands of Haitian “boat people” 
attempted the perilous journey across the Florida 
Straits to Miami. ` 
Aristide’s reinstatement and the removal of sanc- 
tions against Haiti have prompted serious efforts by the 
domestic and international communities to help re- 
build the weakest economy in the Americas, as well as 
to build the base for democratic governance. In 1993, 
when Haiti was labormg under the military govern- 


ment, a joint mission of the World Bank, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the United Nations 
Development Program, the oas, the constitutional 
government in exile, and the United States Agency for 
International Development (aD) developed an emer- 
geucy economic recovery program for the nation. Some 
$210 million has been allocated for emergency pro- 
grams to be carried out over the first 12 to 18 months 
of the country’s reconstruction. The bulk of the money 
will be used to repair infrastructure and to create jobs 
by encouraging activities in the informal sector and 
new labor-intensive temporary employment. It will 
provide support to improve agriculture, energy, indus- 
try, public health, nutrition, and education. Humanitar- 
ian assistance is also expected to amount to $95 
million in the first year. Furthermore, official clearing 
of Haiti’s $83 million in arrears to international donors 
has paved the way for the mr, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the World Bank to release 
about $260 million for preexisting projects frozen 
since the 1991 coup and will permit Haiti to tap into 
new aid flows. The United States and other govern- 
ments will assist di by granting new loans, 
forgiving portions of Haiti’s foreign debt, and resched- 
uling payments. 

The assistance program has also earmarked some 
$85 million to strengthen democracy in Haiti. This 
includes restoring government operations, developing 
an independent judiciary, creating a police force sepa- 
rate from the military, reintegrating demobilized sol 
diers into civilian life, improving local government, and 
providing technical support and civic education for 
elections. 

Rebuilding the nation’s shattered economy is a 
monumental task. Agriculture is the most important 
economic sector of the Haitian economy, it employs 
the largest number of workers and accounts for 28 
percent of the nation’s GDP (before the embargo, coffee 
exports accounted for nearly half the county’s total 
exports). Despite efforts at diversification, agriculture 
remains the dominant—yet the weakest—component 
of the economy. It is handicapped by the small size of 
farms, soil erosion resulting from the deforestation of 
all but about 7 percent of the arable land, faulty 
agricultural practices that accelerate the disappearance 
of remaining arable land, and a lack of irrigation and 
proper infrastructure, such as feeder roads. 

Before the sanctions, manufacturing contributed 
significantly to export earnings. Historically, assembly 
operations in Haiti have supplied the market in the 
United States with apparel, sporting goods, toys, 
garments, electronic components, and pharmaceutical 
products. Because of low labor costs and preferential 
access to the United States market under trade provi- 
sions such as the Caribbean Basin Initiative, assembly 
im Haiti provided the United States with a viable 
alternative to assembly in East Asia. In 1987, at the 
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height of their success, 130 assembly plants employed 
more than 50,000 Haitians, generating more than 
$200 million annually in foreign exchange and produc- 
ing the bulk of the country’s exports. But the interna- 
tional sanctions hit this sector hard. By early 1992, 
only 4 assembly plants were still operating and they 
employed a mere 600 workers. Last June the United 
States terminated special licenses and tax exemptions 
for the estimated 70 American assembly firms in Haiti, 
although most had already relocated their operations 
to other countries in the region. Similarly, Haitian 
“twin plant” operations that shared production with 
sites in other Caribbean countries quickly moved to 
free trade zones in the Domimican Republic and 
Honduras. Manufacturing in Haiti is now concentrated 
in basic consumer goods for domestic consumption 
and essential building materials. 

Services represent approximately 40 percent of Hai- 
ti’s GDP, but this sector has also suffered because of 
political unrest and the resulting decline in tourism. In 
1989 some 200,000 tourists visited the island; by 
mid-1994 the number was negligible. 


BACK IN BUSINESS . 

Addressing the Caribbean/Latin ere Action 
Conference in Miami on December 15, President 
Aristide courted investors: ‘When you come to Haiti as 
a friend, you may stay a few days; when you come to 
Haiti as a good friend you may stay for a couple of 
weeks; but when you come to Haiti to invest you may 
stay for life.” He went on to outline the steps his 
government was taking to encourage investment. New 
investors will enjoy an automatic 50 percent reduction 
in telephone, electricity, and customs charges, and 
there will be additional tax incentives for firms that 
commit to return to Haiti by this July 1. In addition, 
the government will simplify procedures for companies 

planning to do business in Haiti, and introduce 
legislation to drastically reduce tariffs on imported 
items, especially food. These incentives will be bol- 
stered by legal and regulatory reforms intended to 
create an open market system, and by measures to 
lower the government deficit of $143 million and 
combat inflation. A Presidential Commission for the 
Growth and Modernization of the Economy, consisting 
of 15 leading members of the business community and 
7 government ministers, has been formed. And a 
tripartite commission on labor-management relations, 
which will bring together labor unions, management, 
and the government to resolve problems facing employ- 
ers and workers in Haiti, is next on the list. 

Haiti’s efforts are being matched by a United States 
program to assist economic revitalization by encourag- 
ing private sector recovery and stimulating trade and 
investment between the two countries. The program 
will provide financing and create a strong commercial 
policy that supports investment by American and 
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Haitian firms in productive enterprises, especially ın 
labor-intensive assembly and handicraft concerns. Spe- 
cific measures include the formation of a joint Business 
Development Council composed of private sector and 
government representatives. A Presidential Business 
Development Mission will also journey to Haiti early 
this year to identify trade and investment opportunities 
and forge private sector links; the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation will make available between 
$5 million and $8 million m short-term working 
capital to American and Haitian businesses, and will 
allocate $100 million in financing and political risk 
insurance over the next four years. Finally, the United 
States will provide support for technical and business 
training programs in Haiti. 

Long-term foreign private investment is important to 
Haiti’s survival. But the larger goal of the government’s 
liberal economic policy is to establish macroeconomic 
stability by providing a good environment for the 
private sector, removing remaining trade barriers, and 
improving government taxation and expenditure pro- 
grams. Since many of these reforms were left pending 
after Aristide’s ouster in 1991, much will depend on 
his govermment’s ability in the coming months to 
restore investor confidence. 


CHALLENGES TO A COMEBACK 

The full economic recovery of Haiti is not imminent 
or assured. While the international emergency assis- 
tance plan and the incentives offered mvestors may 
provide a kick start, the daunting task of rebuilding the 
economy will depend not only on political stability but 
also on long-term improvements in social and physical 
infrastructure. 

Haiti’s strongest comparative busmess advantage is 
its people’s reputation as the most diligent—and 
underpaid—workers in the Caribbean. But wages will 
have to rise, as will the standard of living for the 
majority. Funds going to charities working in Haiti and 
remittances from families overseas have helped some 
Haitians make ends meet, but major social improve- 
ments must supplement the economic initiatives. 
Public education must be improved dramatically and 
there have to be similar advances in public health. 

Many of Haiti’s economic problems stem from an 
euvironmental crisis caused by the wholesale depletion 
of arable land and forests. Much of the land is 
exhausted, denuded, hard to work, and lacking the 
necessary infrastructure. In truth, the land simply 
cannot support the population. The problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that 63 percent of those employed 
work in rural areas, but their earnings account for only 
28 percent of GDP. By contrast, industry (mamly 
located in Port-au-Prince) employs less than 6 percent 
of the population yet accounts for 15 percent of GDP. 
Increasing agricultural production just to support the 
tural population, not to mention attempting to meet 


national demand for food staples, will be difficult. 
Planning policies that stress “sustainable develop- 
ment” are crucial if environmental degradation and 
resource depletion are not to emerge as compelling 
reasons for continued conflict and human misery. 

The various incentives being offered do not guaran- 
tee that private investment will pour in. Prospective 
investors will be attracted only if they see a real 
opportunity. Haiti will probably initially attract assem- 
bly companies that require low-wage workers but are 
not prepared to invest heavily for the long term. Some 
investors who pulled out will take a wait-and-see 
attitude before deciding to return, and some may never 
come back. 

Haiti will also face severe competition for new 
investment from stable Caribbean and Central Ameri- 
can countries with liberalized economies, as well as 
from Mexico, whose participation in the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement gives it a significant advan- 
tage in attracting investment. In fact, as far as trade 
with the United States goes, Haiti’s future is now 
linked to its parmers in the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 
Some 50 percent to 60 percent of the total exports of 
Haiti and its immediate neighbors, Jamaica and the 
Dominican Republic, are vulnerable to NAFTA displace- 
ment. Haiti will have to lobby with its fellow cal 
members for interum parity with NAFTA; this would 
maintain their investment appeal and temporarily 
prevent the diversion of investment and trade to 
Mexico. 

Other possible inhibitors of economic progress are 
the island’s wealthy families and their agents, who are 
still the real power brokers and monopoly holders. 
Traditionally, a few powerful Haitian families of foreign 
origin have prospered through monopolies on food 
and other essential items. Some are widely suspected of 
financing the coup that overthrew Aristide. Others are 
known to have little regard for democracy, with its 
attendant annoyances such as taxes and demands for 
increases in the minimum wage. Most profited im- 
mensely from the embargoes. Aristide has shown a 
remarkable willingness to compromise with these 
business magnates and has enlisted their support in 
the country’s reconstruction. Those who harbor suspi- 


cions about the president’s readiness and ability to ' ` 


pursue changes still regard themselves as offering the 
best chance for Haiti’s economic revival. The real test of 
Aristide’s economic management will come as the 
former monopolists compete in an open and liberal- 
ized economic system. 

Finally, the Haitian government will eventually have 
to follow strict economic guidelines set by the interna- 
tional lending institutions that have come to its rescue. 
These will include the dismissal of thousands of the 
country’s civil service workers; the sale of state-owned 
industnes; umproved tax collection; and the resump- 
tion of foreign debt payments. As in other countries in 


the Caribbean, there will be winners and losers in the 
adjustment. Combined with free market reforms, it will 
likely bring benefits for a few, and uncertainty or 
further impoverishment for many. 

The Haitian people today are restless and expecting 
miracles. Democracy is a new and untested condition. 
Perhaps the most unsettling aspect of recent events is 
that Haiti’s future now depends almost completely on 
outsiders. Foreign governments, the international finan- 
cial institutions, the multinational military force, and 
potential foreign investors will control the nation’s 
destiny for some time. But time is precious. In the case 
of the United States, key members of the new Republi- 
can majority want to drastically slash foreign aid in the 
1996 budget and cut military and financial support for 


the Aristide government. 


CARIBBEAN DEVELOPMENT: 
THE LARGER ISSUES 

Haiti has joined the former Soviet Union, Poland, 
the recently pacified Middle East, and South Africa as a 
place where the United States is committing significant 
capital to assist private American involvement in the 
development of an emerging economy. But Haiti is also 
part of a Caribbean conundrum, and other countries in 
the region are having to face some harsh realities. 

Changes in the Caribbean economic climate have 
been extremely challenging and in some cases destruc- 
tive. Most Caribbean economies have been sustained 
by economically lucrative products such as oil, bauxite, 
and bananas and by preferential trading arrangements 
with Europe and North America. But existing preferen- 
tial market access for Caribbean products, whether in 
North America or Europe, will probably disappear by 
the end of the decade. Caribbean countries have to 
respond to the dynamic global and hemispheric trade 
environment. 

Traditional concepts of Caribbean sovereignty are 
being eroded in this new climate. Free trade arrange- 
ments such as NAFTA and the European Union are 
introducing new models of political consensus- 
building, economic parmership, and comprehensive 
economic planning. 

Moreover, the proper economic role of the state is 
being reconsidered throughout the Caribbean; for the 
past two decades, state intervention in protectionist 
economies was the norm. The private sector is now 
regarded as the locomotive for economic growth; the 
state sector is being downsized and governments are 
divesting themselves of many state-owned enterprises 
and other holdings. Free market policies have been 
adopted m almost every country of the region, and 
foreign investment is being fostered. 

Further, Caribbean economies confront major devel- 
opmental challenges. They need to switch to a new 
generation of competitive products and services for 
export. Negotiated free trade arrangements can be the 
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catalyst for this strategy, but market dynamics, a good 
investment climate, and subregional integration will be 
necessary to maintain competitiveness over the long 
term. 


UNITING THE BASIN 

The primary challenge for Caribbean countries is to 
reposition themselves to take advantage of the new 
market reality plus massive flows of direct foreign 
investment The Caribbean economies must move 
from protected markets and reduced official aid flows 
to the new market opportunities presented by lowered 
trade barriers and increased flows of private invest- 
ment. 

The Caribbean’s relationship with the United States 
in this changed environment is important. Total United 
States trade with the Caribbean (excluding Central 
America) was $12 billion in 1993 (up from $9.6 billion 
the previous year). For the past decade the United 
States has consistently maintained a large trade surplus 
with the Caribbean—one of the few regions of the 
world in which it has done so. It is also estimated that 
trade with the Caribbean supports more than 40,000 
jobs in the United States. Now that NAFTA is in force, a 
regional free trade and investment regime should be 
devised to eventually imclude every country in the 
Caribbean and Latin America. 

Caribbean Basin nations are not, however, simply 
waiting to join an enlarged NAFTA. Wisely, they are — 
attempting to strengthen and deepen economic ties 
among themselves to mitigate the constraints of small 
size. Indeed, the scope for wider intra-Caribbean trade 
has barely been tapped. One bold move in this 
direction is the Association of Caribbean States (Acs), 
which was established last July. This new regional 
group could eliminate historical divisions in the Carib- 
bean and provide a framework for closer economic, 
political, and functional cooperation between the Carib- 
bean island nations (including Cuba), Mexico, Central 
and South American countries on the Caribbean lit- 
toral, and Guyana, French Guiana, and Suriname. 

If all 25 sovereign and 12 nonsovereign states sign 
the ACS convention, the association would be one of the 
world’s largest regional groupings. It would have a 
potential market of 202 million people, a total annual 
GDP of $500 billion, and merchandise trade of $180 
billion a year. Its diverse members possess tremendous 
energy and natural resources as well as industrial and 
fmnancial potential. In the future the acs could evolve 
into a common market or free trade zone and win 
greater bargaming power for the Caribbean in the 
global economic system. 

The big question mark in the Caribbean’s future is 
Cuba. In contrast to its neighbors, Cuba labors under a 
discredited ideology. Both the United States embargo 
of Cuba and Fidel Castro’s communist regime are 
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anomalies in the post—cold war world. The eventual 
reintegration into the Caribbean of a free market Cuba 
will have for the other Caribbean countries trade- 
creating effects (for regional tourism and services) and 
trade-diverting effects (for assembly industries and 
some agricultural exports). A restructured Cuba will 
involve short-term shifts in trade and investment 
patterns that reflect a revised set of comparative 
advantages in the region. The impact over the longer 
term would be higher overall growth and a fundamen- 
tal restructuring of the regional economy. 


Haiti’s transition is but one of many in the region. 
Caribbean countries are vulnerable economically, they 
no longer command geopolitical attention, and they 
must respond to mcreased competition in trade and 
investment, as well as to the demand for higher 
regional levels of human development. The emerging 
economic trends may seem to have adverse implica- 
tions for much of the Caribbean. What they really 
represent, however, is a challenge to thoroughly reexam- 
ine the role the region can and should play internation- 


ally. 7 


“Reform of civil-military relations in [Central America] still has far to go before the 
transition to effective civilian rule and meaningful democracy is complete. Weak civilian 
leadership, paralyzed judicial systems, struggling economies, and rampant criminal 


activity provide the temptation to retum to some form of authoritarian rule... While 
significant progress has been made, the future remains unclear, and the potential fora . 
disastrous reversal of current trends still exists.” 





An End to Militarism? 
Democracy and the Armed Forces 
in Central America 


BY RICHARD L. MILLEIT 


ith the notable exception of Costa Rica, the 
nations of Central America have bad a long 
and frequently violent tradition of military 
domination and exploitation.* For most of this century 
the military ruled, and civilians, while occasionally 
allowed to take office, were severely constrained in 
exercising power. Central American armies frequently 
formed alliances with ruling elites, notably in Guate- 
mala and El Salvador, or, as in pre-1979 Nicaragua, 
became the instrument of power for a single predatory 
family. Most observers considered the institution a 
major obstacle to the creation of democratic govern- 
ment. A popular cartoon in the 1970s showed a heavily 
armed officer in a glass case with the instruction BREAK 
GLASS IN CASE OF DEMOCRACY carefully printed below. 
The situation appears to have changed. Civilian 
governments are in power in every country m Central 
America. In Panama the military has been replaced by a 
weak national police force. In Nicaragua the army has 
been reduced in size and is no longer the instrument of 
the ruling party. In Honduras the military has allowed 
four relatively honest consecutive presidential elec- 
tions. In Guatemala two consecutive elections have 
occurred without overt military interference; the army, 
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after considerable hesitation, actually forced a presi- 
dent from office when he attempted to violate the 
constitution in 1982. In El Salvador, where the civil 
war ended with a negotiated peace, civilians rule, 
former insurgents have been Shae to Congress, and 
the police force is separate from the military. On the 
surface, all indications seem to point to a basic 
reordering of civil-military relations throughout the 
region, leading to the establishment of democratic, 
civilian-controlled governments. The reality, however, 
is much more complicated and not quite as hopeful. 


THE MILITARY: AT EASE 

The end of the cold war has had a significant impact 
on civil-military relations in Central America. While 
Marxist guerrilla forces remain active in Guatemala, 
external support is sagging, their ideological appeal has 
diminished, and it seems only a matter of time until a 
final peace agreement is concluded. In Nicaragua the 
formal end of the contra war has not, unfortunately, 
restored peace. Sporadic outbreaks of violence still 
occur as former combatants from both sides, angry 
over the government’s failure to fulfill its promises, 
have again taken up arms. It seems unlikely that these 
disturbances will grow into a large-scale insurgency, 
but chronic instability in rural areas serves to justify the 
maintenance of a substantial military and to under- 
mine efforts to revive the economy. 

With Soviet-bloc support nonexistent, Cuba increas- 
ingly preoccupied with keeping its economy from 
collapsing, and United States policy now dedicated to 
ending rather than promoting regional strife, outside 
support for Central America’s conflicts has virtually 
disappeared. The region has ceased to be an arena of 
international hostility, and concems over international 
crime (including but not limited to narcotics traffick- 
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ing) have become the major security issue. The net 
result has been a steady scaling-down of American 
assistance, a precipitous decline in governmental and 
public interest in the region, and an orientation in 
United States policy toward achieving political rather 
than military solutions to regional conflicts. 

This has produced a fundamental alteration in 
attitudes toward Central America’s armed forces. In the 
early 1980s, with cold war rivalries and geostrategic 
considerations dominating Washmgton’s approach to 
the region, the -military was seen as a vital ally— 
American officials at times seemed to prefer dealing 
with military rather than civilian governments. But this 
began to shift in the last years of Ronald Reagan’s 
administration. The spark was the growing conflict 
with General Manuel Noriega’s regime in Panama, but 
other issues soon came to the fore. Officers were found 
to be involved in narcotics trafficking, the militaries’ 
power and continued human rights violations hurt the 
image of governments allied with the United States, 
and the idea that American assistance and training 
could produce relatively cheap victories over leftist 
forces increasingly seemed an illusion. 

This process further accelerated during George Bush's 
presidency. The 1990 murder of six Jesuit priests in El 
Salvador by the military shocked and angered signifi- 
cant segments of American public opinion and jeopar- 
dized the administration’s ability to contnue assisting 
the Salvadoran armed forces. In Panama the United 
States ultimately felt compelled to invade, destroying 
the military in the process. Violeta Chamorro’s victory 
in the 1990 Nicaraguan presidential elections ended 
the contra war; political stability, rather than opposi- 
tion to the Sandinistas, is the key concern in dealing 
with that nation. 

The result of these changes has been a slow, 
hesitant, but significant shift in United States ap- 
proaches to the region. The military was perceived 
more and more as an actual or potential obstacle to 
stability and democracy. By 1991 the Bush administra- 
tion appeared increasingly interested in projects aimed 
at demilitarizng, rather than militarizing, Central 
America. In most nations the United States found itself 
allied with civil societies seeking to reduce military 
influence and enhance civilian control. With the 
emphasis on policy switching from security to eco- 
nomic issues, the United States focused on acquiring 
customers instead of allies. 

This trend has continued under the Clinton admin- 
istration. Central American issues played no discern- 
ible role in the 1992 presidential or 1994 midterm 
elections. While some politicians, such as Senator 
Jesse Helms (R-NC), still devote occasional attention to 
disputes in the region, most policymakers seem deter- 
mined to devote as little attention as possible. 

The Central American militaries’ perceptions of 
threats against them and their countries have also 


notably changed over the past few years. The perceived 

from domestic and international forces of the 
far left has virtually vanished. As the “communist 
threat” has disappeared, several new threats ‘have 
emerged. The clearest is that posed by the narcotics 
trade and globalized crime. The United States interven- 
tion in Panama provided dramatic evidence of the 
consequences of this threat for the military. Narcotics 
and the divisive impact of the narcotics trade on the 
military as well as the rest of society are issues with 
growing significance, most notably in Honduras and 
Guatemala. 

In addition, a variety of other international criminal 

activities has begun to flourish. For example, refugee 
migration during the 1980s established links between 
Central America and United States street gangs such as 
the mfamous Cnps and Bloods. Most significant 
in—but by no means confined to—El Salvador, these 
links involve not only narcotics but smuggling stolen 
vehicles from the United States, arms trafficking, 
bringing illegal immigrants into the United States 
(from Central America, South America, and even Asia), 
document falsification, prostitution, and money laun- 
dering. 
Other threats are posed by economic decline and the 
resulting rise in social tensions. These are most danger- 
ous in Nicaragua, which seems at times on the edge of 
civil chaos. A related emerging concer is the steady 
deterioration of the environment, most obvious in the 
accelerating rate of deforestation but also involving 
increased water pollution, waste disposal problems, 
and soil degradation due to the extensive use of 
pesticides. In 1989 a Honduran officer noted, “Oust- 
ing the Sandinistas will be meaningless if the destruc- 
tion of the environment makes my own county unfit 
to live in.” 

As the situation has changed, the region’s officer 
corps have reached the consensus that traditional 
responses to crises are no longer appropriate. This has 
virtually ended military coups, except in Guatemala 
and Panama, where coup attempts continue to occur— 
although it has been over 10 years since the last 
successful one in Guatemala. Even more notable is 
that, excluding the peculiar situation that developed in 
Panama under Noriega, the last ouster of an elected 
civilian government by military coup was in Honduras 
in 1972, and the last open rigging of an election by the 
military was in Guatemala in 1982. In the latter case, 
junior officers responded by overthrowing the regime 
responsible for the fraud. 


POLITICAL PARTIES RETURN 

Political parties essentially acting as vehicles for 
military rule have largely disappeared. Remnants still 
exist in El Salvador (the Party of National Concihation) 
and in Guatemala (the Institunonal Democratic Party), 
but these have lost their official status and declmed to 


the point where their future existence is in doubt. In 
Honduras the National Party and the military have 
discarded their traditional alliance, while in Nicaragua 
the old Liberal Party, long the vehicle for Somoza 
family rule, no longer exists. A revived Liberal Party 
appears to be making a comeback, but with an 
explicitly antimilitary orientation. In Panama the Revo- 
lutionary Democratic Party, which Noriega used as the 
political -instrument of his military dictatorship, re- 
turned to power in the 1994 presidential elections, but 
it is now totally dominated by civilians and has 
explicitly refused to consider re-creating a regular 
military. There seems no prospect at the moment for 
the organization of new military parties. In the Novem- 
ber 1990 Guatemalan elections, three former officers 
attempted to run, but the most prominent, General 
Efrafn Rios Montt, a former president, was denied a 
place on the ballot by the Electoral Tribunal and the 
courts, and the other two were overwhelmingly re- 
jected by the public. This reflects the military’s refusal 
to support and even their open opposition to the 
efforts of former officers to gain political power. 

Rios Montt’s supporters did much better in the 
1994 congressional elections, but the vote was seen as 
support for what was perceived as strong, honest, and 
nonpolitical individuals, not for the military. Indeed, 
the military high command generally opposes Rios 
Montt’s retum to power. The military also increasingly 


suspects any alliance with a single political party. As a 
Guatemalan colonel recently observed: “We made a 
big mistake in the 1970s, allowing ourselves to become 
directly involved in alliances with political parties. 
What we must do is to supervise all political parties 


be 


Changes in the civilian sector have matched the 
military changes. Political parties have become increas- 
ingly structured and less dependent on the personal 
appeal of an individual leader. In many cases parties 
have formed close ties with similar groups in other 
nations, like those of the Christian Democratic and the 
Social Democratic Parties, whose membership in the 
world party federations provides members with train- 
ing, funds, and international exposure. More conserva- 
tive parties are forging similar ties through the Liberal 
Intemational or the International Democratic Union. 
In the 1990 Guatemalan elections, each of these 
alliances was represented by a major party while 
another major contender, the National Advancement 
Party, had close links with the ruling Republican 
National Alliance Party of El Salvador and a minor 
party claiming direct ties to the Democratic Party in the 
United States. The only significant exception to this 
pattern may be the surviving remnants of communist 
parties, whose international ties have vanished and 
which are increasingly prone to deep internal divisions. 

Political parties are not the only civilian institutions 
to have undergone profound transformations. Labor 
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unions have grown and multiplied, frequently aided by 
international links or relationships with existing politi- 
cal parties. Business groups have become more orga- 
nized and active in the formulation of national policies. 
The Roman Catholic Church, reemerging as a signifi- 
cant political actor, has been challenged by the growing 


` _ strength of evangelical Protestants, especially in Guate- 


mala, where they now comprise nearly 30 percent of 
the population. 

The mass media has been most significant. The 
political role of newspapers has never been greater than 
in the past 20 years, as exemplified by the international 
attention devoted to Nicaragua’s La Prensa and the 
paper of the same name in Panama. The November 
1990 clash between Panama’s. new government and 
the newspaper F! Siglo, which quickly resulted in a 
condemnation of the government by the Inter- 
American Press Society, demonstrated the support 
regional newspapers can now muster abroad—support 

makes censorship or suppression much more 
difficult. ; 

The electronic media has been even more instrumen- 
tal. Radio reaches into the most remote comers of each 
nation. Guerrilla radio stations and news broadcasts 
from neighboring countries make it impossible for 
governments to contro! sources of information, render- 
ing censorship of limited value at best.. Television has 
also become a major source of information critical of 
existing institutions. Some of this criticism is supplied 
by domestic stations, but satellites. have given this 
medium an added dimension (CNN, for example, is 
available in every Central American country). Under 
these circumstances, mobilizing and sustaining popu- 
lar support for military regimes | becomes an increas- 


ingly impossible task. 


AN UNEASY TRUCE 

Traditional Central American civil-military relation- 
ships are collapsing. Military governments risk isolat- 
ing a nation, adding to its economic woes, and 
encountering effective internal opposition. In an era in 
which a primary foreign policy focus for Central 
American states is the promotion of economic integra- 
tion with the United States, even the threat of a military 
coup could prove disastrously disruptive. Efforts to 
manipulate the electoral process run similar risks, and 
are much more likely to be detected and thus under- 
mine the legitimacy of the government that results. 
Even more serious—from the military’s point of view— 
are the major divisions that appear in the officer corps 
when the military intervenes in politics, threatening 
institutional unity and undermining the principle of 
obedience to authority. Combined with the changing 
nature of external threats and the decrease in the 
world’s willingness to tolerate, much less support, 
military regimes, the net effect is that the armed forces 
are extremely reluctant to engage in or even threaten 
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coups. And the decline in the frequency and credibility 
of such threats makes it much more difficult for the 
military to control the political process. 

While the old pattern of civil-military relationships 
is no longer viable, no new one has emerged. This 
affects how the armed forces deal with the civilian 
population; with major institutional actors such as 
business groups, labor, and the Roman Catholic 
Church; and with the United States and other interna- 
tional players. It also affects relationshrps among the 
officers. Joining a plot against the government is now 
more likely to damage than advance one’s career, and 
the presidency is no longer the ultimate reward for a 
lifetime of military service. Rising to the top command, 
an increasingly difficult balancing act, requires the 
ability to deal with numerous competing factions. 
Once an officer arrives at such a position, he is likely to 
be at least as occupied maintaining support within the 
armed forces as he is with pressuring civilian authori- 
ties to consider the military’s pomt of view. Ties with 
members of his graduating class from the national 
military academy provide some insulation, but even 
this bond is becoming less certain. 

The most difficult issue in creating a new relation- 
ship between the military and the rest of society 
involves ending the virtual immunity officers enjoy in 
their actions toward civilians. This question—as mani- 
fested in the case of the murder of the Jesuit priests in 
El Salvador—has the greatest potential for disrupting 

relations, both domestically and intema- 
tionally, and halting or even reversing progress toward 
democratic government. 

Efforts to promote military accountability are compli- 
cated by two additional factors. One is the existence of 
direct ties between the military and other internal 
security forces, especially the national police. In Hon- 
duras the security forces are under the direct command 
of army officers, in Guatemala the military exerts 
indirect control over the police, and in Panama the new 
Public Force is essentially a constabulary whose func- 
tions are largely those of a police force. These ties 
introduce an additional element of corruption into the 
officer corps, creating fmancial as well as institutional 
incentives for resisting efforts to reduce military immu- 
nity and directly associating the military with the 
inevitable day-to-day police abuse of civilians. 

The second factor is the extremely weak judicial 
systems. In Guatemala and El Salvador, ordinary 
justice functions slowly and inefficiently, if at all, and 
citizens whose rights have been abused by the state 
have no faith in any judicial remedy. In Honduras 
things are not much better. And m Panama and 
Nicaragua, the judiciary is largely the product of the 
former regimes, and therefore unlikely to cooperate in 
efforts to hold those allied with the past government 
accountable for their actions. 

Even when officers are charged with offenses against 


civilians the results are rarely satisfactory. Those con- 
victed of involvement in the Jesuit murders in El 
Salvador were soon freed under an amnesty decreed by 
the legislature. In Guatemala officers have either been 
acquitted or have managed to “escape” from military 
custody. In Nicaragua efforts to hold high-ranking 
officers, including army commander General Hum- 
berto Ortega, accountable for crimes against civilians 
have been routinely frustrated in the courts. In Hondu- 
ras a wave of public pressure, encouraged and sup- 
ported by United States Ambassador Crescencio Arcos, 
eventually led to the trial and conviction of a colonel 
for the murder of a young female student. But the 
process took years and the result is still not final. Even 
in Panama efforts to try Noriega’s henchmen have 
produced only limited results. Throughout Central 
America the traditional wall of immunity shielding 
officers from .the consequences of their actions has 
begun to show cracks. Unfortunately, the wall still 
stands, 


NICARAGUA: THE EXCEPTION 

Nicaragua poses special problems related to the 
process of political transition. The primary issue is 
continuing control of the armed forces and the police 
by an officer corps selected and trained by the Sandini- 
sta government. The ideological nature of that selection 
and training process, combined with the effects on the 
military of the bitter, prolonged war against the United 
States—supported contras, made many Nicaraguans 
distrustful of the loyalty and reliability of these forces. 
The selection of the former defense minister, the 
brother of Sandinista president Daniel Ortega, to be 
commander of the army highlighted this problem and 
created severe divisions in the governing coalition of 
President Chamorro, contributing to a rupture be- 
tween the administration and the bulk of the non- 
Sandinista deputies in the Congress. 

In reality the government had little choice. It was 
clear that only an experienced person, acceptable to the 
officer corps, could command the force. Only Sandini- 
stas, former contras, and ex-members of the defeated 
Somoza National Guard had this experience, and the 
latter two groups were clearly unacceptable to the 
existing army. In addition, the Sandinistas made the 
maintenance of some existing security forces a condi- 
tion for the peaceful transfer of power to the new 
government. The government was able to move for- 
ward with a series of major reductions in troop 
strength, but has not shaken the Sandinistas’ control 
over the officer corps. Efforts to reduce the army’s 
power have also been handicapped by continuing 
intemal turmoil, much of it directly related to the 
country’s economic crisis. This has placed the Cha- 
morro administration in the strange position of having 
to call on its former enemies to protect it. 

Some progress in resolving this problem has been 


made in recent months. After bitter debate, Congress 
adopted a new military code, setting a fixed term in 
office for the army commander and putting limited 
restrictions on the mulitary’s autonomy. After some 
resistance, General Ortega agreed to retire this year. His 
replacement will probably be his second-in-command 
and fellow Sandinista, General Joaquin Cuadra. While 
much of the opposition has denounced the code and 
the new command arrangements as conceding too 
much power to the military and to the Sandinistas, 
these developments seem to represent positive progress 
toward breaking the political deadlock over military 
issues. 


AN UNCERTAIN PATH 

Amid the dangers and uncertainties that plague the 
region are some hopeful signs. Where violent conflict 
still exists, all sides feel increasingly compelled to 
proclaim their desire for political rather than military 
solutions and their support of negotiations to achieve 
them. Professional military education today stresses 
the need to maintain civilian governments, gives some 
attention to human rights, and tries to involve officers 
m direct dialogue with civilians. In Guatemala, El 
Salvador, and in Nicaragua, civilian governments have 
been able to remove defense ministers and/or army 
commanders without precipitating a coup attempt. 
Only in Honduras does the military stubbornly 
insist on absolute autonomy in selecting its own 
leadership. 

The biggest problem, of course, is consolidating 
civilian controls and placing the armed forces under 
the rule of law. Any reduction of military immunity 
would place most officers at risk. The weakness of the 
judicial systems and the discrediting of many recent 
civilian regimes make officers even more reluctant to 
accept such risks. Reduced aid flows lessen Washing- 
ton’s ability to provide incentives for such changes. 
The corruption introduced by the narcotics trade, 
combined with the tremendous economic power of the 
narcotrafickers, is another complicating factor. In 
addition, the military is determined to maintain its 
own vested economic interests. Finally, significant 
elements in the region’s armed forces still oppose 


change. 
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A serious problem of communication and credibility 
also must be addressed. Many officers equate a commit- 
ment to democracy with a willingness to allow civilians 
to take over government offices and with the military’s 
abstention from direct political alliances or the manipu- 
lation of the political process. But these same officers 
remain committed to military autonomy, including 
control over internal security, and doubt the honesty 
and ability of civilians, suspecting them of manipulat- 
ing the political process for their own advantage. These 
officers recognize the weakness of existing mechanisms 
for limiting civilan power other than those exercised 
by the military, and are not willing to give up control. 
Repeated cases of corruption or other abuses of power 
by civilian authorities only serve to strengthen such 
views. The armed forces are still reluctant to prevent 
other groups from violating individual rights, especially 
when such violations come from retired officers, the 
police, or former allies of the military on the far right. 
And while those at the top of the military chain of 
command are increasingly unlikely to directly involve 
themselves in drawing up death lists and similar 
abuses, local commanders frequently retain enough 
autonomy to engage in such actions and avoid serious 
consequences. 

The prime concern of the military remains its 
survival as an institution. Today maintenance of at least 
the appearance of democracy is seen as promoting that 
end. But pressures to make Central American democ- 
tracy more authentic, which will require reductions in 
military influence and an end to immunity, are steadily 
growing. These pressures, in tum, are certain to 
increase divisions in the officer corps. Reform of 
civil-military relations in the region still has far to go 
before the transition to effective civilian rule and 
meaningful democracy is complete. Weak civilan 
leadership, paralyzed judicial systems, struggling econo- 
mies, and rampant criminal activity provide the tempta- 
tion to retum to some form of authontarian rule. The 
strong support given Rios Montt in Guatemala’s 1994 
Congressional elections underscores this danger. While 
significant progress has been made, the future remains 
unclear, and the potential for a disastrous reversal of 
current trends still exists. a 


_the two major parties of modem Argentina. This may have 
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“Twelve years of democracy in Argentina have not yet produced a mature political system. : 
-` The two presidential elections that have taken place during this period did put in power: . 


some as thè, 
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Menem’s Argentina, Act II 


BY JUAN E. CORRADI 


ith the end of the cold war—in fact, even a 
\ Ñ / few years before its official demise—political 
democracy and free market economics be- 
came the only games in town. In South America, 
Argentina pioneered the exit from authoritarianism to 
free elections in 1983. A two-party system emerged, 
under which the Radicals held power for six years, 
followed by the Peronists in 1989. The historic task of 
restoring democratic principles and the rule of law fell 
on the Radicals. On the Peronists fell the 
daunting challenge of economic renewal. That the 
civic-minded Radicals would embody the democratic 
aspirations of the nation after the military disasters of 
the early 1980s was not surprising. Nor was it a 
surprise that, once in power, they had to suffer the 
seditious obstruction of displaced authoritarians. They 
compromised, and the fledgling democracy survived. 
But the Radicals inherited a stagnant, unwieldy, state- 
bloated economic system that they could neither 
dismantle nor manage. As in a poorly restored Victo- 
rian house, the makeshifts collapsed. The economy 
unraveled, hyperinflation ran rampant, and the party of 
democratic principle was democratically, though uncer- 
emoniously, booted out in favor of what seemed, 
initially, a re-release of archaic populism and a remedy 
worse than the disease. 
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Much to everyone's surprise, the Peronist president, 
Carlos Saúl Menem, showed a remarkable willingness 
to jettison the old trappings of demagogic, state- 
directed economics in favor of monetary stability, 
wholesale privatization, lower tariffs, and international 
integration. He tinkered with several economic teams 
until he found in Domingo Cavallo, his finance minis- 
ter, the man for the job. 

The story of Argentina’s economic revival is well 
known. So are some of the human costs: unemploy- 
ment, inequality, and poverty.! The picturesque style of 
Meneiii’s administration, and the degraded quality of 
Argentine democracy under the Peronists also received 
coverage in the world press. Much more poorly under- 
stood, however, are the social and political dynamics 
that undergird Argentina’s economic recovery, the 
nature of the country’s party system, and the impact of 
recent constitutional changes. These will be important 
in determining the condition of both democracy and 
the economy in the near future, and during the nmup 
to the next presidential elections in May. 


THE MARKET'S POLITICAL DIVIDENDS 

The first point anyone can make is simple and by no 
means limited to Argentina: responsible economic 
reform delivers political rewards. From this perspec- 
tive, capitalism and democracy seem to march hand in 
hand. In the case of Argentina, President Menem, with 
the help of his finance minister, has brought economic 
stability and growth to a country that as recently as 
1990 was beset by staggering inflation. (Argentina’s 
economy grew by 25 percent during Menem’s first 
three years as president, and is expected to expand 5 
percent this year. Inflation, which peaked in March 
1990 at 20,266 percent, dropped to less than 4 percent 
in the years following.) This gives Menem a good 
chance to be reelected president in May, for a shorter 
term of four years, under a constitution that has been 
amended to partially suit his whim. The point is true 
but superficial; the underlying reality is not so simple. 

Since the restoration of democracy, economic re- 
forms have been forced on Argentina by the severity of 


economic crises—above all by the generally recognized 
need to put an end to rmaway inflation. But whereas 
the consolidation of democracy implied the increased 
participation of citizens in decision making and estab- 
lishing control over the exercise of power by authori- 
ties, the economic emergencies required the 
concentration of power and the ability of the same 
authorities to act swiftly. There is an obvious tension 
between the demand for participation and the quest for 
order, between the free election of goverments by 
citizens and the need governments may have to impose 
emergency decisions on the citizenry. Under such 
circumstances, any freely elected administration must 
navigate in a narrow channel flanked by democratic 
vocation on one side and authoritarian temptation on 
the other. When the administration is Peronist, the 
urge toward authoritarianism is stronger than the call 
of democracy. 

When Carlos Saúl Menem was elected to the 
presidency in 1989, the democratic process did more 
than place a new government in power. It put once 
more at the center of public life a peculiar political 
subculture ill suited to respect the checks and bal- 
ances—the self-limitations—of a pluralist system. Me- 
nem’s use of presidential prerogative, while sometimes 
justified by economic exigencies, has not been exem- 
plary in terms of republican virtue. It is, however, in 
line with the Peronist tradition that “leadership” is an 
emblem that carries intensely personal, charismatic, 
and hierarchical meanings. Such Fuehrerprinzip perme- 
ates Peronist behavior at all levels of polities trot 
labor unions, municipal and provincial government, 
and congress, all the way to the presidency. There in 
fact has been a trade off between the liberal-democratic 
and Peronist components of the political culture. 
When it was the opposition party, Peronism learned to 
adapt and submit to the rules of the pluralistic game. 
Since Peronism returned to power—and brought back 


™Menem’s peculiar contribution to democracy is not to be 
found m the sphere of principles but rather in the 
implementation of irreversible reforms. Thus he is is Beauty 
cnticized for his amnesty of military officers charged 
crimes human rights (m 1989, the year he was 
elected, he pardoned 210 officers convicted in mals in the 
1980s). Yet his government has halved military spending, 
reduced the armed forces to 20,000 troops from 100,000, 
sold mulitary enterprises, and abohshed mandatory service m 
favor of a professional force. As a result, the armed forces are 
in no co on to stage a coup 

3Since the 1989 presidential elections, there have been 
many shifts in the of voters. In essence, these shifts 
neutralize each other, the Peronists with the 

of receiving approxtmately 44 percent of the national vote in 
the May presidential elections. Under the new constitution, 
which institutes a system, to win on the first 
ballot Menem will need to obtain either 45 percent of the 
vote, or 40 percent of the vote with a 10 percent advantage 
over the second-place candidate. Given current polls and a 
split opposition, the latter 1s more likely. 
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economic confidence—democracy has lost much of 
the moral high ground and republican pride that 
millions of Argentines occupied and displayed 10 years 
ago.’ 


THE FREE MARKET PERONIST 

A few months into his administration, Menem 
forced a dramatic rupture with the conventional wis- 
dom in public policies—the welfarism, state interven- 
tion, and tariff protections that Juan Perón had 
sponsored. Instead, Menem sang the praises of the free 
market, criticized all forms of state meddling in the 
economy, and defended fiscal austerity. Menem’s 
conversion to the tenets of economic liberalism was 
accompanied by his unabashed courtship of the busi- 
ness establishment and by the official endorsement of 
America’s foreign policy objectives. The president’s 
love for entrepreneurs and enthusiasm for the new 
world order were soon requited. After decades of 
isolation, Argentina was poised to join the free world— 
not as a bastion of dour anticommunism, but as an 
open society. 

Menem’s about-face was swift and unorthodox for a 
Peronist, but it was not unprecedented. In Europe in 
the early 1980s, the socialist governments of France 
and Spain steered public policies around 
dramatic hairpin turns. The “spirit of the times” 
proved stronger than ideology in central and peripheral 
nations alike. As for Argentine precedents, one need 
only recall that in 1954, toward the end of his first 
regime, the nationalist Perón opened the Argentine 
economy to foreign investment and sealed his rap- 
prochement with the United States in a warm embrace 
with Milton Eisenhower, President Dwight Eisenhow- 
er’s youngest brother. f 

The policy innovations introduced by Menem had 
minor, if any, effects on the political behavior of 
hardcore supporters. Throughout his administration, 
the president has managed to maintain intact his base 
of Peronist support. Over the last decade Peronist 
voters have remained remarkably steady—between 36 
percent and 38 percent of the total—and loyal to 
Menem. Most changes in support are attributable to 
non-Peronist voters who alternately lend and withdraw 
their allegiance to the governing party.’ The lesson is 
clear. despite novel policies and alliances, Peronists 
continue to consider Menem one of their own. Such 
loyalty means that the political identity of Peronism is 
not based on programs and measures, or on conven- 
tional pork, but on the intangibles of collective memo- 
ries, leadership style, and popular culture. The marriage 
of deep loyalty and pragmatism, of charisma and 
expediency, was a feature of the Peronist movement 
from the beginning. Perón acknowledged it, extolled it, 
and wrote about it at length. He took for his own the 
Napoleonic dictum ‘Principles are fme—they don’t 
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commit you to anything.” And Menem was a quick 
study of the old leader. 


THE THREE SIDES OF REFORM 

Over the past five years Argentina has led three 
distmct economic lives, a fact that adds not a little to 
the national proclivity for schizophrenia. First, there is 
the glittery life of stability, low inflation, and high 
growth, the results of a macroeconomic success story. 
Between 1991 and 1994 the country attained stunning 
cumulative rates of real growth: 33 percent in GDP, 120 
percent in investments, and 37 percent in consump- 
tion. Exports were sluggish until 1994, but they are 
now expected to jump by 15.4 percent, and become, 
after investments, a second motor of economic growth, 
especially when a renewed Brazil develops a healthy 
appetite for Argentine products. Since Finance Minis- 
ter Cavallo’s convertibility plan went into effect, produc- 
tivity has increased by more than 40 percent.* Yet 
parallel to this success story—most visible in Buenos 
Aires—is another, sadder life of hardship and pain, 
which is most visible in the interior. The microeco- 
nomic adjustments to macroeconomic policies open 
up vistas of unemployment, insolvency, destitution, 
and sharp regional mequalities. Many a traditional 
structure that depended for survival on a closed 
economy, high inflation, state subsidies, and avoid- 
ance of taxation has collapsed, leaving quite a few 
victims in the rubble and strewing the provincial 
landscape with ghost towns. (The economy of some 
provinces has contracted by one-quarter during Men- 
em’s term in office; in some of them, employment 
hovers around 15 percent.) 

There is a third, more abstract life in Argentina: the 
life of national accounts, which has changed from 
optimism to uncertainty, from surplus to deficit; a life 
in which financial commitments continue to grow but 
revenues fail to keep up. Initially privatizations put 


*The plan, which fixes the peso at $1, prevents the 
government from printing money to finance a deficit The 
plan has drawbacks; it handicaps busmess with an overval- 
ued currency. Like Hans Ti E tro comune faint 
Cavallo argues that maintaining the value of money is an 
almost sacred tenet in a land where several generations have 
seen their wealth wiped out by bypermflation and political 
turmoil. 

SThe provinces are the Achilles’ heel of the economic 

They have been slow to privatize, therr banks are 
Balint they provide poor-quality but costly services, their 
governments employ over half the labor force, and they rely 
on the central government for their revenues. The federal 
system of tna is such that the central government must 
tegularly bribe the provinces in order to get their politcal 
support for the reforms it wishes to institute, but those 
bribes undermme the reforms. This vicious circle tends to 
worsen durmg an election year 

®Opinion polls show 60 t of Argentines (45 poe 
eee ese “things are not go 
the country; 50 percent worry about losing their jo 


handsome sums in the state’s coffers. But windfalls are 
not renewable: one can sell the family jewels only once. 
Some financial analysts believe that after the current 
privatization and stock market booms run their course, 
the country will have to take steps to maintain a high 
level of new foreign investment. 

To balance the budget, the central government must 
become leaner and more efficient, and say no to such 
constituencies as pensioners, provincial governments, 
and state employees, including the pared-down mili- 
tary.’ To make matters worse, Argentines simply do not 
save enough. With a domestic savings rate of just over 
17 percent of GDP, Argentina is well behind Chile, to 
say nothing of Japan. When savings do not suffice, 
capital must be borrowed. Argentina must vie with 
others for the capital available in the intemational 
market, and will probably pay dearly for it. To balance 
its accounts, the government must sit tight and follow 
the tough recipes devised by the finance minister. 
Fiscal austerity and fmancial responsibility are good 
tools of economic management. They are not designed, 
however, to attract voters during an election year. 

Macro-economic success, adjustment pain, and fis- 
cal anxiety are then the three basic economic experi- 
ences of recent years. One is positive and two are 
negative. While everyone recognizes that the room for 
experiment is small indeed, Argentines face the follow- 
ing questions: Can the success be sustained, the 
ee S ee ee 
they have before them political proposals different 
enough to provide real choice, but narrow enough so 
as not to risk a relapse into disorder? To put it 
differently, and more bluntly, is Argentina mature 
enough to move forward past Menem? Alternatively, is 
Menem mature enough to improve on his record 
during a second presidential term? Or if the answer to 
both is no, will the ghosts of the past stalk the country 
once again? To understand how Argentines might 
respond to these challenges, one must look first at the 
party system, at the relationship between the govern- 
ment and the opposition, and at the new constitution, 
which frames that relationship. 


MENEM’S WAY 

The ‘‘Argentine miracle” is an amalgam of good 
performance statistics on which everybody focuses, 
with only an occasional glance at the collateral damage 
and the social cost. The miracle—if there is a 
miracle—is in the unique combination of modern 
economic policies with traditional populist politics, 
efficiency, and caudillismo. Menem is nght when, 
questioned about the apparent success of this counter- 
intuitive mixture, he quotes Frank Sinatra, and says: “I 
did it my way.” 

Menem’s “magic” lies in his economic reforms, 
which have been put in place in accordance with 
modern practice while retaining a type of support more 
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appropriate to an earlier, populist era. To achieve this, 
he was ready to leave aside much consideration for the 
niceties of the law. As he neared the end of the single 
six-year term of office, neither he nor anyone else knew 
for sure whether his economic reforms were irrevers- 
ible or not. Given that uncertainty and his own 
personal ambition, Menem wanted very much to be 
reelected, although the constitution forbade it. The 
October 1993 congressional elections heightened his 
hopes, because they could produce a different Con- 
gress that might be more inclined to change the 
constitution. The results were mixed enough, however, 
that they motivated both Menem and the head of the 
principal opposition party—former President Raúl 
Alfonsin—to make a pact outside parties and institu- 
tions. 

Menem wanted reelection by hook or crook. He 
threatened to resort to extraparliamentary tactics, such 
as calling a plebiscite on the matter. Alfonsín preferred 
a portion of power and influence in the immediate 
present to a more long-range strategy of principled 
opposition. That pact, sealed in November 1993, made 
it possible for congress to set in motion the mechanism 
of constitutional amendment: the election of represen- 
tatives to a special assembly, and preliminary agree- 
ments on the type and scope of amendments. 

The elections to the constituent assembly, held in 
April, 1994, gave Peronists and Radicals the strength 
they needed to carry out their plans, but revealed —to 
the surprise of the Peronists and the dismay of the 
Radicals—the existence of a new center-left coalition, 
the Broad Front, which swept past the Radical Party to 
become the second political force in the country. The 
Front won an easy majority in the city of Buenos Aires 
and placed one of its leaders, Carlos “Chacho’’ Al- 
varez, as a potential rival to Menem in the race for the 
presidency. 

Menem’s attempts to do anything he could to be 
president again created a serious confusion—namely, 
as to whether his type of leadership would consolidate 
democracy or whether democracy would be custom- 
ized for him. The ambiguity goes well beyond the 
borders of Argentina—it goes to the core of reforms in 
most of Latin America. Are they primarily an insurance 
policy for politicians, or do they signal a serious 
commitment to a different social and political order? 
Reforms are sometimes invoked as a pretext for curtail- 
ing democracy rather than strengthening it. Two over- 
lapping imperatives hang over Argentina, and over 
many other countries in the region as well. The first is 
to make sure that reforms are sufficiently immune from 
the pressures for a premature distribution of dividends, 
and that democratic alternation of governments does 
not set the reform clock back. The second is to trust the 
political craftsmanship to responsible statesmen, and 
not leave it to the whimsical ways of caudillos within 
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strange political structures—half populist movements, 
half modern parties. 

Twelve years of democracy in Argentina have not yet 
produced a mature political system. The two presiden- 
tial elections that have taken place during this period 
did put in power the two major parties of modem 
Argentina. This may have impressed some as the 
country’s final arrival at a modem bipartisan democ- 
racy. But such is not the case. Each election was treated 
more as the triumph of a leader and a movement than 
as the victory of a party. On both occasions the victor, 
once in office, entertained fantasies of remaining in 
office, and succumbed to the temptation to occupy the 
entire political space. In this Menem has been far more 
successful than Alfonsín. The November 1993 pact 
between these two men confirmed three things: the 
personal success of the president, the dominance of his 
party over all others, and the propensity of Argentine 
politicians to make deals at the top, behind the back of 
a weak civil society. The penalty for the pact was the 
emergence of a third party—a party of protest, not 
programs. 


THE SPECTRUM OF PARTIES 
AND THE SPECTER OF THE PAST 

The most important political fact in Argentina is that 
Peronism has consistently won in national elec- 
tions—in 1987, 1989, 1991, and 1994. It is likely to 
win again this year. The initial two-party system has 
been replaced by a system of three main parties plus 
other minor ones, m which the Peronist party consis- 
tently wins, while the opposition parties fail to coalesce 
and provide a viable alternative. This is a far cry from 
the virtual one-party system that Perón instituted in his 
heyday, or that Mexico’s Institutional Revolutionary 
Party represented until recently. A dominant but not 
hegemonic party can still be unseated if it succumbs to 
internal strife and its opponents join forces. This is 
even more likely when the electoral and constitutional 
tules are changed to favor the formation of shifting 
coalitions. 

In short, today Peromism is the dominant force in a 
competitive system. Nevertheless, since in the past 
Peronism has been a hegemonic political movement, it 
still tends to behave in the government as if it were an 
entire political system unto itself, Menem and his 
entourage believe that it is, and so do the majority of 
Peronists, whether governors, union leaders, or simple 
followers. As long as the other parties and coalitions 
are weak and fractious, this belief is reinforced. But this 
also means that political conflict, far from ceasing, will 
explode inside Peronism itself. For an observer, there 
are two games to watch: the conflicts between the 
government and its opposition within, as well as 
conflict with those outside party ranks. The struggles 
over the control of the Peronist movement and party 
apparatus may prove more crucial to the future of 
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Argentina than the avatars of all other parties and 

Menem and “‘his way” already face a powerful rival 
in the figure of his erstwhile vice president and present 
governor of the province of Buenos Aires, Eduardo 
Duhalde. Duhalde has positioned himself to be elected 
to a second term as governor of the nation’s most 
populous province, a post from which he can mobilize 
funds and organizational resources and revenue to 
succeed Menem as president in 1999. More immedi- 
ately, Duhalde may be in a position to deliver or 
withhold enough votes in the elections in May to 
decide whether Menem wins reelection in the first 
round of voting or faces a more perilous runoff against 
a coalition of opposing parties. The implications of the 
challenge from Duhalde’s for the continuity of eco- 
nomic policy are already being felt. Finance Minister 
Cavallo—a crucial guarantor of “‘Menem’s way”—has 
hinted darkly that he may be forced to leave by his 
enemies inside Peronism, whom he deems more 
formidable than his enemies in the other parties. This 
situation should be followed with concern, because of 
Peronism’s poor record in peacefully solving its inter- 
nal disputes. 

As for the opposition parties, they too face a 
dilemma. They are too heterogeneous to form a solid 
front against the government—especially while it has 
access to the superior resources that go with being in 
power and still basks in the glow of its economic 
achievements. Yet, if the opposition parties go it alone 
as independent actors with their own agendas, their 
prospects for immediate electoral success are dim. As a 
result, they are tempted to choose a third way, which is 
to use whatever portion of power will accrue to them 
under the new constitution to alter the course of 
government policy. 

In the November primaries, Radicals elected Hora- 
cio Massaccesi, governor of Rio Negro province, as 
their presidential candidate. Massaccesi is close to the 
Radical old guard, and is more prone to compromising 
with than challenging President Menem. This, plus the 
fact that only 30 percent of registered Radicals voted in 


the primaries, suggests that many party members may 
cast ballots in the national elections for other parties, 
and that some will vote for Menem. As for the Broad 
Front, which has outstripped the once-popular Radi- 
cals, it has not yet decided which of its two former 
Peronist leaders will be its candidate. (The Front is 
heterogeneous: one-third of its support comes from 
Peronists, one-third from the Radical Party, and one- 
third from a mixture of old and new voters on the left.) 

The Front has many votes but no organization. If it 
gained the presidency, it would have to function 
without the support of congress or the provincial 
legislatures. Instability and ungovernability would haunt 
such a government. Radicals, Frontists, and anti- 
Menem Peronists have challenged the present govern- 
ment’s policies. None have produced credible 
alternatives. Yet in the stridency of opposition, all have 
revived the themes of old-time Peronism. During his 
first term in office Menem managed to move the 
country away from that dangerous syndrome. If and 
when reelected, he will have a harder time. Yet if he is 
retumed to office, it will not be easier for any of his 
opponents to pursue rational policies. 

The net result of current political forces and pres- 
sures is likely to be the reelection of Menem to a 
second, final, and shorter presidential term in which 
policy consistency will be sacrificed to constant negotia- 
tions along multiple fronts. Such will be the price of 
reelection: the president will probably be rewarded 
with a second term in office, but one without the peace 
and carte blanche he has hitherto enjoyed. If Menem is 
reelected, he will lead a nation that is growing weary of 
the human costs of economic reform. He will head a 
government riddled by corruption but not especially 
motivated to clean house. And he will preside over a 
party in turmoil over his reaccession and prone to 
Teactivate its ever latent irrationality. Argentina is 
midway on its course toward mature democracy and 
sustainable economic growth. The months that follow 
this May will tell whether its famously plethoric glass is 
half empty or half full. a 
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“The mission that lies ahead will not be easy even for such a polished diplomat, refmed 
intellectual, skilled politician, polyglot, and persuasive and glamorous man as Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso... Many believe he is the last chance for Brazil to overcome its 
tremendous problems and become the nation everyone has been anticipating for so long: 
developed, modem, rich, arid fair.” 





Plato in the Tropics: 
The Brazilian Republic of Guardians 


BY CARLOS EDUARDO LINS DA SILVA 


t the dawn of the third millennium after Christ, political activist, and his passion for the arts and 
a representation of the ideal state Plato de- sciences—the last particularly during his final years, 
scribed in The Republic will be put to the test ın when he founded and presided over the University of 
Brazil, the largest and richest country in Latin America. Virginia. 
Plato envisaged a utopia ruled by intellectuals who had Sarmiento, the first Argentine civilian president, was 
arved at wisdom through methodical training of their mostly self-taught. He became a schoolteacher at 15 
rational faculties and rigorous pursuit of the Good and and soon entered public life. Fleeing to Chile because 
the True. These men, the Guardians, would be edu- of his political views, he found ume to build on his 
cated as philosophers, and then take an active part in natural abilities and become a true intellectual. Before 
the life of their times so that at age 50 they could returning to Argentina and assuming the presidency, 
assume political power with practical knowledge of the Sarmiento worked as a journalist, founded and di- 
matters that would be their concern. Plato’s prescrip- rected the first normal school in South America, and 
ton for the rulers of a state roughly applies to most traveled extensively in the United States and Canada. 
current Brazilian leaders, starting with the president He also wrote one of the most influential books ever 
elected October 3, sociologist Fernando Henrique published in Spamsh America, Facundo, a study of a 
Cardoso, and the ministers closest to him. tyrannical “gaucho” that was the first—and for many, 
Brazil is now governed by arguably the most academi- remains the best—-anthropological description of this 
cally qualified person to serve as the chief executive of South American social type. 
any country, with the disputable exceptions of Thomas Cardoso’s case is quite different from Jefferson’s and 
Jefferson in the United States and Domingo Sarmiento Sarmiento’s. The new Brazilian president is a profes- 
in Argentina—though the academic world has changed sional intellectual in the contemporary meaning of the 
so much in the last two centuries that it is hardly fair to word; not the “humanist” of the sixteenth century or 
make such a comparison. the “philosopher” of the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
Jefferson was more a dilettante than a man who but someone who contributes to the production, 
eamed his living teaching or writing. He read the confirmation, and dissemination of values, or what 
classics in their original Greek and Latin, and studied might be called ‘world visions,” in his or her society. 
science, mathematics, rhetoric, philosophy, and litera- One can argue that Vaclav Havel, the playwright 
ture at the College of William and Mary at a time when who in 1989 became the first noncommunist president 
tutors guided the spiritual lives of their pupils. Some of of Czechoslovakia, and in 1993 the first president of 
these youths, Jefferson among them, spent up to 15 the new Czech Republic, also fits this definition. But 
hours a day at their books. Jefferson set up as a lawyer Havel’s work is in the arts—where, according to Plato, 
in Virginia when he was 24, and two years later began the dominant force is the spiritual as opposed to the 
dividing his time among his legal cases, his work as a rational element that rules in the intellectual realm— 
rather than the social sciences, and the political posts 
to which he has been elected to are largely ceremonial. 
CARLOS EDUARDO Lins DA SILVA ıs the United States correspon- In Cardoso’s case, his profession is concerned with 
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been a part-time professor at the University of Sdo Paulo since artists mine as part of their raw matenal. And in Brazil 
1977. the presidency is the core of power in the country, an 
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institution even more imperial than its counterpart m 
the United States (perhaps because of the Brazilian 
experience, unique in the Americas, of 67 years of 
monarchy). 


THE STRANGE PATH TO THE TOP 

Having Fernando Henrique Cardoso as president ıs 
for Brazilians more or less what it would have been for 
Americans if Richard Barnett or Michael Harnngton 
had become president of the United States. The 
president, widely recognized as one of the foremost 
sociologists of our time, has spent most of his life as a 
university professor and a social researcher. He now 
faces the challenge of putting into practice what he has 
prescribed for so long. The job is enormous: Brazil is 
one of the five largest countries in the world, has one of 
the 12 largest economies, and is one of the most 
unequal societies in existence (according to the World 
Bank, the income of the richest 20 percent of Brazilians 
is 26 times that of the poorest 20 percent; in the 
United States the ratio is 9 to 1, and in India, 5 to 1). 

Cardoso, who is 63, entered the political arena more 
than 20 years ago, already well known in Brazil and 
abroad as one of the bnghtest sociologists of his 
generation. He helped formulate the program of the 
Brazilian Democratic Movement (MDB), the sole opposi- 
tion party during the first years of the military regime. 
In 1964 he was obliged to interrupt his professional life 
and leave his post as a professor at the University of São 
Paulo when the military regime stripped him of his 
political rights because of his discipline’s Marxist 
approach. i 

Forced into exile, Cardoso lived in Chile and France. 
There he formulated his “dependency theory,” first 
described with his coauthor Enzo Falletto in Depen- 
dency and in Latin America, considered the 
most influential work of South American social science 
to come out of the 1960s. The book’s basic contention 
is that a dependent country is not fated to stagnate, but 
can grow despite its dependence. 

Later, Cardoso taught at Nanterre, appointed by 
Alain Touraine, and at the College de France, where he 
was appointed by Michel Foucault. He was also a 
visiting professor at several Ivy League schools in the 
United States. Retuming to Brazil after five years 
abroad but still forbidden to teach, he founded a social 
science research center, Cebrap, funded mainly by 
Ford Foundation grants. In more as an act of protest 
than with any real expectation of winning, Cardoso 
registered in 1978 as a candidate for the Senate in a 
subdivision of the mops, still the only authonzed 
opposition party. He was soundly defeated, but the 
electoral law at the time made him the alternate of the 
victor, Franco Montoro, because he finished second 
among the party’s candidates. When Montoro became 
governor of São Paulo in 1982, Cardoso took over his 
seat. He ran for mayor of São Paulo in 1985, losing to 


former president Jânio Quadros. In 1986 he was 
reelected as a senator from São Paulo state. 

In 1988 Cardoso and others left the renamed MDB at 
the end of military rule and founded the Brazilian 
Social Democratic Party (pspB). In 1993 he was ap- 
pointed foreign minister by President Itamar Franco. 
Franco, who had taken over the presidency after 
Fernando Collor de Mello was forced to resign just 
before an impeachment vote by the Senate, was 
Collor’s estranged vice president and was seeking any 
kind of political support that might render his govern- 
ment viable. Cardoso’s new party was eager to help. 
Cardoso’s performance in cabinet meetings also made 
a strong impression on the president. A few months 
into the government, Cardoso was a natural for Franco 
to appoint to the vacant post of finance minister— 
whose occupant ın recent years has come to be an 
informal head of the cabinet. As the most prominent 
figure on the Brazilian political scene, his party selected 
him as its presidential candidate with the full support 
of Franco’s government. 

Cardoso won the election for very specific reasons. 
Although he would probably be an excellent pick for 
the job at any time, he had never been tested as an 
executive and it is difficult to beleve that under normal 
circumstances he would have received 53 percent of 
the vote, as he did October 3. This election was held 
almost 10 years after the end of two decades of military 
tule. The first civilian president, Tancredo Neves, had 
fallen ill on the eve of his inauguration and died before 
taking office. His replacement, José Sarney, was hardly 
the Brazilian people’s choice for a successor; a former 
supporter of the military, he lacked legitimacy and his 
term was a succession of failures. 

Then came Fernando Collor de Mello, the first 
president in 29 years elected by the vote of the people. 
A cynical playboy, Collor tried to rule the country with 
almost no support from Congress and with a cabinet 
full of arrogant amateurs. When his first projects failed 
and his own brother charged him with corruption, 
Collor attempted to open up his government to 
experienced politicians. But it was too late. Collor’s 
replacement, Franco, like Sarney before him, lacked 
the support of the electors; they had chosen Collor, not 
Franco, as president. Erratic, insecure, at times bizarre, 
Franco, too, was a bitter disappommnent for the 
country. 


THE REAL PLAN 

Brazilians looked for two main things in a president 
when they went to the polls in October: honesty and 
the ability to curb inflation. Between 1960 and 1994, 
prices in Brazil rose by a factor of 22 billion. During the 
same period the county had seven different curren- 
cies—five in the last eight years alone In economic 
terms, the decade of the 1980s was lost, as has been 


the beginning of the 1990s: per capita GDP is what ıt 
was in 1980, the last year of the “economic miracle.” 

Last April, while serving as finance minister, Car- 
doso launched the Real Plan, a mechanism to end the 
inflationary spiral. As have others in the recent past, he 
succeeded in the short term. Inflation declined from 50 
percent a month to between 2 percent and 3 percent. 
When the plan went into effect, the Workers Party (PT) 
candidate for president, Luís Inácio “Lula” da Silva, a 
former lathe operator allied with Marxist ideologues 
and other left-wing leaders, was the frontrunner by a 
wide margin (with 42 percent support in public 
opinion polls ın May) But the busmess community 
and other conservative sectors regarded da Silva as 
tantamount to the Antichrist. They would back to the 
hilt anyone who could defeat him, and Cardoso 
happily stepped into the role of “the only candidate 
who can stop Lula.” 

Circumstances combined to produce early positive 
results for the Real Plan. Congress did not approve a 
budget in 1994, which meant President Franco could 
act unfettered to limit spending and thus contain 
inflation—and in so doing, help his candidate. The 
private sector also kept down pnces and rates because 
busmesspeople wanted above else for da Silva to lose 
the electon. The government backed the new currency 
with its vast resources. Moreover, the plan itself was 
extremely well conceived, the product of a team of 
economists who are longtime friends and colleagues of 
Cardoso, and who have learned from the experience of 
previous anti-inflation strategies in Brazil. 

The Real Plan was the greatest asset of Cardoso’s 
presidential campaign, and the plan’s timmg was 
designed to give him a boost at the polls. It was not 
launched so early that by election day it might be 
suffering from the same pressures that had destroyed 
past attempts to tame inflation; nor was it imple- 
mented so late that the candidate would not get the 
credit for it. (Brazlian electoral law requires that 
presidential candidates resign posts they hold in the 
executive branch as early as six months before the 
election.) 

But the Real Plan was not Cardoso’s only electoral 
weapon Almost as important was the creation of a 
broad politcal alliance. Before the election the alliance 
was made up of Cardoso’s party, the social democratic 
PSDB; the conservative Liberal Front Party (PFL); and the 
opportunistic Labor Party PTB. It also included impor- 
tant leaders of the centrist Brazilian Democratic Move- 
ment Party (PMDB), which had the most seats in 
Congress. The vice presidental candidate was Marco 
Maciel from the PFL a polincian who had faithfully 
served the military regime. His presence on the ticket 
assured Cardoso a large number of votes in northeast 
Brazil, since his party maintains a network of highly 
effectrve local bosses there. Now that Cardoso has 
gained the presidency, the alliance has expanded 
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greatly. It almost spans the ideological spectrum, from 
social democrats who have flirted with Marxism—like 


the president himself—to the leading representatives 
of the most reactionary oligarchies in Brazil. 

Dunng the presidential campaign, the government 
also placed all its machinery at the disposal of the 
Cardoso team—and that is not small business in 
Brazil. The mass media strongly and unanimously 
backed Cardoso over da Silva, led by the mighty Globo 
Tv network, which has an average audience share of 
around 70 percent of viewers. (Globo’s owner, Roberto 
Marinho, a 90-year-old but still actrve entrepreneur, is 
a national personality whose birthday parties are 
usually attended by the acting president and most of 
the ministers and state governors.) 

These arrangements were very much responsible for 
Cardoso’s victory by a greater than 2-to-1 margin in the 
October 3 election, and for the majority in Congress 
that the new president could count on, at least in the 
begmning: This majority would have been unattainable 
had Cardoso stuck to his own party or to those politcal 
groups with which he might have ideological affinities. 
But now that he is in power, this amalgam may hinder 
him unless he demonstrates an extraordinary capacity 
to conciliate opposing interests and make his will 
prevail. Cardoso used to compare himself to Juscelino 
Kubitschek, the last Brazilian president loved by his 
people and who is credited with launching the modern 
development of the country in the late 1950s and early 
1960s. He will do better to study how Genilio Vargas 
reconciled the many antagonistic interests in his two 
governments (1930-1945 and 1951-1954). Interest- 
ingly, Vargas’s support was based in two parties he 
created that resemble the present-day PFL and Cardo- 
So’s PSDB. 

None of this detracts from the legitimacy of Cardo- 
so’s victory. Cardoso was the choice of 53 percent of 
voters who cast valid ballots, more than double the 
figure for da Silva, his leading competitor However— 
and this has hardly been mentioned by the Brazilian 
press or its political analysts—64 percent of registered 
voters rejected hım. In fact, 33 percent preferred to 
abstain (in a country where voting is mandatory) or to 
cast blank or invalid ballots, and the remaining 31 
percent opted for other candidates. 

The elecuon was mainly clean, though any govern- 
ment intervention on behalf of a candidate is forbidden 
by law and there is no doubt that Franco and his team 
did almost anything they could to help elect Cardoso. 
A month before the big day, Cardoso’s replacement as 
finance minister, the up to then highly respected 
diplomat Rubens Rictipero, was caught in an off-the- 
record conversation with a television journalist mo- 
ments before going on the air. Rictipero candidly 
acknowledged he was manipulating inflation statistics 
to support Cardoso, saying: “I have no scruples; if the 
figures are good, we exploit them, if they are bad, we 
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hide them.” Not even this unusual confession, later 
broadcast to the entire country and prmted in all the 
newspapers, sufficed to convince the electorate not to 
vote for Cardoso. Most people did not grasp the 
implications of Rictipero’s admission, and others did 
not care, considering the incident a peccadillo. 

Cardoso also made a surprisingly good candidate, 
Managing to communicate with voters in a folksy 
manner that nevertheless carried the natural authority 
of a professor. He ended the campaign respected by all 
his competitors (including da Silva), widely regarded 
as an honest man and a capable leader. 


CONSTRUCTING THE JUST REPUBLIC 

The task that lies ahead will demand the best of 
Cardoso’s intellectual powers and political skills. The 
Real Plan is nothing but an economic stabilization 
ploy, and it must be reinforced by immediate structural 
reforms if it is to find a better fate than its predecessors. 
The Cruzado Plan, for example, was also very success- 
ful during the months before the general election of 
1986, but after the Sarney government’s victory the 
inflation rate skyrocketed. 

Brazil needs radical fiscal reform, and nobody will 
be able to implement it without hurting powerful 
interests, among them many that supported Cardoso. 
The country will not overcome its social problems 
without a redistribution of wealth. The budget must be 
balanced but government cannot default as the main 
provider of social benefits for the millions of poor 
citizens. On the contrary, the federal government needs 
to enlarge its programs in education, public health, 
and social security, to diminish the huge gap in Brazil 
between the very few rich and the vast majority of 
dispossessed. The 1988 constitution will require change 
so these goals can be achieved by any government. 
State-owned companies, and the state itself must tim 
their bureaucracies and otherwise become more effi- 
cient. Privatization must be accelerated. Government 
has to offer the people proof of such change to regain 
their trust. Though much progress has been made, 
openness to global trade requires new and bolder steps 
to erase the advantage obtained by some of Brazil’s 
neighbors in the race for scarce international capital. 

At least Cardoso will be able to rely on a majority ın 
Congress. The PMDB, PFL, and the president’s own PSDB 
are the three largest parties in the country. Cardoso has 
even made incursions into the far-right Liberal Popular 
Party and da Silva's far-left Workers Party by naming 
one respected militant from each to his cabinet. 

The mission that lies ahead will not be easy even for 
such a polished diplomat, refined intellectual, skilled 
politician, and persuasive and glamorous man as 
Femando Henrique Cardoso. The president will have 
only four years to carry it out. Many believe he is the 
last chance for Brazil to overcome its tremendous 
problems and become the nation everyone has long 


been anticipating: developed, modem, rich, and fair. 
New frustration with the government in the next four 
years will take a serious toll on the national will and on 
the economy, and may put at risk the advances already 
achieved in the political process. 

The first words of Cardoso’s program of action read: 
“Brazil is not an underdeveloped country; it is an 
unjust country.” Again, one may be reminded of 
Plato’s Republic, which begins with the questions 
“What is justice?” and “What kind of state would be 
the most just?” Cardoso’s career as an academician 
and a politcian demonstrates an unequivocal and 
coherent concern with the question of fairness in 
Brazilian society. It is almost inconceivable that once in 
power he will delude the millions of poor people who 
constitute the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion—if for no other reason than because it would 
damage him so politically. Not even his current 
partners will want to pay the price that will be charged 
against their government if no concrete gesture is 
attempted to mitigate their condition after a slew of 
insensitive governments. 

Although Cardoso has consistently denied saying it, 
the phrase, “‘From now on, forget everything I wrote,” 
has been attributed to him since his appointment as 
fmance minister. Those acquainted with Cardoso know 
that if he did not actually say it, he could well have. As 
many commentators have argued, the statement is not 
as scandalous or cynical as it may sound at first. Any 
intellectual who has had to practice realpolitik knows 
that the concrete problems confronting him or her 
become even more complicated if required to make 
decisions consistent with everything he or she has 
published on the subject. Cardoso may never have 
voiced it, but he would almost certainly like to tell the 
“ideological patrols” digging around in books he wrote 
30 years ago to point up contradictions with what he is 
doing today: “C’mon, don’t make my job an even 
bigger hell just because of the theoretical ideas I had in 
the Sixties.” This does not mean, though, that he 
should abandon the main thrust of his political 
thoughts and actions throughout his life now that he 
has attained the presidency. To be fair, he has never 
given any indication that he would do so. 

However, history in Brazil teaches some clear les- 
sons about the behavior of liberals in power. At least 
since the days of the monarchy, Brazilians have been 
saying that there is nothing more like a conservative 
than a liberal in power. In an article in the November 
24 London Review of Books, Perry Anderson, referring to 
the PsDB-PFL alhance, says that “the dark side of 
Brazilian conviviality is the ease with which instrumen- 
tal calculation becomes sentimental affinity, binding 
opposites together in subtler and more durable forms 
of union. Which side tends to transform which. . .is 


not difficult to guess. Historically, Brazilian conserva- 
tism has been uniquely ductile in its capacity to 
embrace and disarm risks to the status quo.” 

For Cardoso to succeed as an agent of transforma- 
tion in Brazil, even as a modest one, he will have to 
overcome the dangers of the unanimous approval that 
seems to engulf him at his government’s inception. 
Some strong opposition must remain in Congress and 
the wider political arena to push him toward the 
urgently needed reforms to ensure more justice for all. 
The role of the Workers Party and its leader, Lula da 
Silva, is crucial. Da Silva also exited the polls respected 
by his competitors (mcluding Cardoso) and generally 
viewed by the public as a respectable and trustworthy 
actor in the political life of Brazil. He and his party 
cannot adhere to the government merely because of the 
government’s success. 

The other segment of society that has to resist the 
temptation to jump on Cardoso’s bandwagon is the 
intellectual community. It is the Guardians’ duty, Plato 
said, to rule the ideal society and also serve as its 
advisers. Luiz Felipe de Alencastro, a respected histo- 
rian, is among the few distinguished scholars in Brazil 
who have been warning that the universal praise from 
academia for the new president “‘is a very bad signal of 
what comes ahead.” Alencastro, who presently heads 
Cebrap, the social research center founded by Cardoso, 
says in an article in the December 4 issue of Folha de 
São Paulo: ‘‘For the first time, we have a president who 
is also an intellectual. . . Because of this fact, it would 
be very important for him if he knew that there is and 
will continue to be critical thought surrounding him. . . 
The problem is that besides Fernando Henrique there 
is also a field of democratic intellectuals and so far they 
have been very much remiss. . . It looks as if Fernando 
Henrique is the only intellectual left in the pss. All the 
others seem to have abdicated, and are lining up as a 
bloc behind him, no matter what he does or does not 
do. There are 25 factions of sycophants around Ferm- 
ando, and they want us to believe he has already solved 
every contradiction of his alliances and has the key for 
all Brazil’s problems, just because of his résumé.” 
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One could expect that some of the criticism Cardoso 
has weathered has come from his own home. His wife, 
Ruth, an anthropologist, is also among the leading 
intellectuals of her generation. Journalist Otavio Frias 
Filho has written, “Brazil may not have elected Jean- 
Paul Sartre as its president but surely got Simone de 
Beauvoir as first lady.” Ruth Cardoso, probably be- 
cause she has never run for or held public office, has 
remained much more faithful than her husband to the 
couple’s youth ideals, and she has a sufficiently strong 
will to make hers a voice the president will not be able 
to avoid hearing in moments of crisis. Ruth Cardoso 
will no doubt have in Brazil a role at least as great as 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s in the United States. 

The difficulties Cardoso and his successors will have 
to deal with are too complex for magical solutions, and 
Cardoso himself has been repeating this over and over 
since he became finance minister. No one can still 
believe in development projects as they were conceived 
in the 1950s and 1960s. As some have been saying, 
“The market-oriented society is not for everybody.” 
The Brazilian economy has been growing without 
generating new jobs. The official—amderestimated— 
unemployment rate in the country is 22 percent, and it 
was not affected by the 5 percent increase in GNP in 
1994. As literary critic Roberto Schwarz told an audi- 
ence at Yale University last April, “In Brazil we are at 
risk of repeating the disaster of abolition, when the 
masters modernized themselves, got rid of their slaves, 
and abandoned them to their own fortune. . . The time 
when the idea that incorporating them into the economy 
was an imperative is over.” 

If Cardoso allows the Brazilian elite to be convinced 
by the logic denounced by Schwarz, the experiment of 
a Brazilian Platonic republic will have failed. The 
president cannot afford this. Neither can the nation. 
Brazilians are fortunate to have had the extremely rare 
opportunity of being able to choose a man so well 
prepared to lead them into the twenty-first century. 
Cardoso has the personal gifts to succeed, and the 
political, social, and economic conditions are right. Let 
us hope Plato was correct in saying that intellectuals 
are the best possible rulers for a just society. a 





| Since independence in 1975, Suriname has traversed a treacherous path in and out of ` ` 
democracy. The current political landscape finds the country’s former military ruler .| - 

| waiting to “rescue” Suriname again—albeit democratically. “Washington and the Hague - 

| will not be happy dealing with a President Désiré Bouterse. But democracy is like that.” - 
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Suriname: The Nation Against the State 


BY GARY BRANA-SHUTE 


uriname, a former Dutch colony located on what 
the Europeans used to call the “wild coast” of 
northeast South America, is an immensely compli- 
cated county. In an area about the size of the state of 
Georgia, a population of roughly 400,000 is deeply 
cleft by divisions between Afro-Creoles, East Indians, 
Javanese from Indonesia, Europeans, Chinese, Leba- 
nese, five groups of Maroons (descended from eigh- 
teenth-century rebel slaves), and five Amerindian 
groups. Although a sharp class structure has always 
been evident, particularly in the Creole and East Indian 
communities, everything from where one drinks rum 
to the political party one supports and the patronage 
one can subsequently hope for is determined by ethnic 
affiliation. This has led to Suriname’s inability to form 
what could reasonably be called a modern state, and to 
the inability of the state structure that does exist to 
serve its people. The net result of 20 years of indepen- 
dence has been political and economic failure.! 
Remnants of the armed insurgencies of the 1980s 
roam the interior, engaging in freelance banditry, while 
officers and enlisted men loyal to former army com- 
mander Désiré Bouterse defy President Ronald Veni- 
tiaan and military leaders. The government is unwilling 
to shoulder the political and social costs an’ IMF 
economic structural adjustment program would entail, 
and so remains ineligible for the restitution of Dutch 
development funds (suspended since 1982) and loans 
from intemational donor agencies. Hyperinflation and 
black market—driven devaluation of the Suriname guil- 
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der have tumed most people into paupers and beggars, 
while those with access to foreign exchange live well. 
Gold strikes have led to the virtual autonomy of 
Maroon and Amerindian regions along the Maroni, 
Tapanahoni, and Lawa Rivers in eastern Suriname, 
where the inhabitants see no reason to pay attention to 
officials in Paramaribo. And then there are the usual— 
quite credible—accusations that members of the gov- 
ernment and the business community aid the 
transshipment of narcotics. How does one explain this 
postindependence path? 


THE RAISING OF REBELS 

Suriname’s colonial history mirrors that of the island 
Caribbean insofar as a European imperium established 
a plantation economy based on African slave labor. In 
Dutch Suriname this system, which produced sugar, 
indigo, and wood, was in full swing by the 1670s. A 
distinguishing feature was the emergence of a free 
Maroon, or rebel slave, community in the jungle 
intenor more than a century before the abolition of 
slavery in 1863. Contract laborers from British India, 
the Dutch East Indies, China, Madeira, and, later, Syria 
were brought in after abolition, and they and their 
descendants defihed the country’ s highly plural charac- 


ter. 

In the 1920s, American ae \ 
transformed the plantation economy. i ie 
country’s immense bauxite deposits, American busi- 
ness built processing plants for alumina and alumi- 
num—an enterprise that accounts for upward of 70 
percent of export earnings today and nearly half of tax 
revenues. (Suriname’s current GDP stands at somewhat 
less than $1 billion, inflation was 300 percent in 1993, 
the government’s spending is double its revenues, 
imports exceed exports, and the economy is character- 
ized by high unemployment, black market activity, 
hard currency shortfalls, and corruption.) 

Except for Maroons and Amerindians, most Surin- 
amese live along the alluvial coastal plain, with fully 
two-thirds concentrated in and around the capital city 
of Paramaribo. Before the 1980s urban Suriname’s 


infrastructure was superlative, with premier hospitals, 
schools, roadways, and sanitation, but these have all 
deteriorated. 

Beyond the coastal plain and savanna, and covering 
80 percent of the country, lies the Amazonian rainfor- 
est, which is rich in resources but thinly populated. 
Throughout Suriname’s history the interior and its 
people have received no attention beyond that con- 
nected with their economic exploitation or—in the 
case of Chnstian missionaries—the harvesting of their 
souls. 


THE SURINAMESE WAY: 
REVOLUTION, DEMOCRACY, COUPS 

Until the late 1960s power was always shared— 
albeit unwillingly—by the main Creole party, the 
Suriname National Party (Nps), and the United Reform 
Party (VHP), with its support among ethnic East Indi- 
ans, through a system of vertical patronage within the 
rival parties. The diagnostic of good political health 
was a government made up of both parties, in coalition 
or aliance, with support rendered by the smaller, 
Javanese-based Party for Unity and Harmony (KTPI). 

The East Indians were reluctant to support indepen- 
dence for Suriname. Discussion of the idea and then 
the reality of independence caused a mass migration of 
people from all ethnic groups to the Netherlands; 
today as many Surinamese live there as m Suriname. 
The elections of 1977, the first after dependence, 
polarized the country even more sharply. A Creole- 
dominated government swept to power trumpeting an 
economic development plan premised on the hefty 
“golden handshake” that the Dutch departed with 
(but later canceled after paying out about half the 
promised amount). Parliament became gridlocked in 
1979, ethnic tension grew, and politics degenerated 
into a shouting match. 

Simultaneously, the embryonic Suriname military 
underwent mternal transformation. The relatively pro- 
fessionalized noncommissioned officers corps wanted 
increased pay and recognition and demanded represen- 
tation through a labor union. Ignored by the govern- 
ment, the situation came to a head when 15 NCOs and 
one junior officer launched a lightning coup in Febru- 
ary 1980 The government fell apart without a whimper 
and the people welcomed “the boys” as relief from and 
an antidote to the do-nothing civilians. 

After several months of maneuvering by left-leaning 
officers and so-called moderates, the strongman who 
would rule and intimidate Suriname for a decade, 
Sergeant Major Désiré Bouterse, emerged from the 
ranks. A moderate socialist government headed by 
President Henk Chin A Sen was put in place. The 
radical left-wing parties, which had never had a follow- 
ing in Suriname, saw their opportunity and attempted 
to cultivate Bouterse, whom they thought of as politi- 
cally naive. But Bouterse, now styling himself a lieuten- 
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ant colonel, quickly leamed to manipulate his leftist 
supporters and encouraged them at mass rallies while 
at the same time building an armed forces and 
organizing a militia and local groups loyal only to him. 

Chin A Sen’s call for immediate elections resulted in 
his forced resignation in early 1982. The “revolution” 
was on. Needing allies, Bouterse tumed to the far left, 
incorporating two communist parties into ruling circles 
while simultaneously courting Grenada’s Maunce 
Bishop, Cuba’s Fidel Castro, Nicaragua’s Damel Or- 
tega and—when down his luck—Libya’s Muammar 
Qaddafi. On December 8, 1982, he and his lieutenants 
rounded up 15 citizens active in a nascent redemocrati- 
zation movement and murdered them. The Nether- 
lands responded by shutting down its huge aid program. 
One civilian puppet government followed another, 
attempting to revive the failing economy and resolve 
labor strikes. The United States and Brazil applied 
covert and overt pressure on the regime, especially 
when it came to Cuban influence, which was especially 
strong in the early 1980s. 

By late 1984 it became clear that Suriname could not 
be governed without the support of the old ethnic 
parties. Revolutionary rhetoric had failed to rally the 
nation—only about 10 percent of the people had 
chosen to participate in Bouterse’s revolutionary orga- 
nizations—and the only way the military and its allied 
political party, the National Democratic Party NDP, 
could maintain their position was to work with the 
parties Bouterse had banned. Quiet negotiations be- 
gan, and it became clear that civilians and military alike 
were willing to compromise. 

The year 1986 would be eventful on two fronts: in 
the city, where the old leaders of the NPS, VHP, and KIPI 
had created a Supreme Council and together formu- 
lated a retum to constitutional governance, with elec- 
tions to be held the following year; and in the vast 
interior of Suriname, where Ronnie Brunswijk, a young 
Ndjuka Maroon and former bodyguard for Bouterse, 
launched his “Jungle Commando” insurgency against 
the military. 

A new constitution was drawn up and approved ina 
referendum in September 1987. Included in the docu- 
ment were two articles defining the armed forces as the 
defender of the national patrimony and permitting 
their intervention in domestic politics to defend the 
“revolution.” The establishment of local government 
structures—that have since proved ineffective if not 
completely nonfuncuonal—was another concession to 
revolutionary grassroots mobilization. 

While this give-and-take was going on in Para- 
maribo, Brunswijk and his force of perhaps 300 poorly 
armed irregulars, aided by groups in the Netherlands 
opposed to Bouterse, denounced the military and 
called for a return to democracy through free elections. 
Brunswik did not attract widespread support among 
Maroons in the interior, and never succeeded in 
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establishing urban cadres along the coast. Neverthe- 
less, he and his fighters shut down one-third of the 
county, crippled the economy, and caused the military 
to move toward elections to secure their civilian-urban 
flank. 

Maroon hit-and-run attacks resulted im flagrant 
military reprisals against civilians. By late 1987 nearly 
10,000 Maroon refugees had fled to neighboring 
French Guiana. The military was unable to effectively 
fight the insurgents while the Jungle Commando was 
unable to hold territory. Only by the early 1990s, with 
a semblance of a peace treaty brokered by the Organiza- 
tion of American States in place, did skirmishes 
diminish and some refugees begin to return. 

Still, the revival of the alliance between the VHP, NPS, 
and KIPI gave the electorate hope that the squabbling 
politicians had learned their lesson and would retum 
the country to a modicum of order and prosperity. 
Several smaller parties joined in the electioneering, 
including the civilian party arm of the military, and 
polling was scheduled for November 25, 1987. The 
run-up was enthusiastic and charged with hope. More 
than 90 percent of eligible voters went to the polls, and 
in a dramatic validation of the old ethnic politics the 
three-party Front took 40 of the 51 seats in the 
National Assembly. (The coalition would have won 
even more if it could have campaigned in the war-torn 
interior.) The two icons of politics past retumed to 
power as Henk Arron of the NPs became prime minister 
and Jaggernath Lachmon of the vHP became speaker of 
the National Assembly. A figurehead president, Ram- 
sewak Shankar, ruled over this house of cards, which 
would soon collapse. 

The Front government confronted formidable chal- 
lenges. The economic crisis, for one, had to be 
resolved. The restoration of Dutch development funds 
became the foundation, indeed, the obsession, of 
foreign policy—and remains so today. Every attempt at 
peace talks with the Jungle Commando stalled, de- 
railed by the military, which continued throughout the 
1980s to be the power behind the scenes. In fact, to 
strengthen its hand and apply pressure on the civilian 
government and the Jungle Commando, the military 
sponsored, armed, and fmanced counterinsurgencies 
m the interior, the two most effective among them the 
Tukuyana Amazones, a Carib Indian group in west 
Suriname, and the Mandela Commando among the 
Matawai Maroons of west-central Suriname. 

Out of money, riddled with ethnic betrayals, intimi- 
dated by the military (the government never did 
remove the two offending articles on the military from 
the constitunon), and beset by warring gangs in the 
interior, the Front collapsed in 1990 when a Christmas 
Eve telephone call from the military dismissed the 


The Javanese party, the Pendawalima, which won 2 seats 
in parliament, later broke with Democranc Alternative ’91. 


government. The decade in Suriname had opened and 
closed with coups and the failure of consociational 
politics. 


A WHOLE NEW GAME 

After the coup an interm government appointed by 
Bouterse and approved by an intimidated rump parlia- 
ment was installed, headed by a powerless and senile 
septuagenarian, Johannes Kraag. The vice president 
and prime minister was the ambitious, tough, and 
smart Jules Wijdenbosch of the Npp, who had headed a 
mulitary-appointed government in the mid-1980s and 
whose party was essentially allied with the military 
command. The coupmeisters promised new elections 
in six months, confident that they would perform well. 
The Front prepared for the voting merely by retitling 
itself the New Front and bringing a small labor party 
into the fold. 

For its nine months in office, from January to 
September 1991, the treasury-controlling NDP concen- 
trated on building and enriching grassroots organiza- 
tions in the countryside and urban ghettos. The party 
hacks and younger, multiethnic, and well-educated 
technocrats tinkered with spreadsheets, passed out 
favors, and concentrated on younger, poorer voters 
who were fed up with the impotent old-tmers of the 
Front and saw no future for themselves in a new party, 
Democratic Alternative ’91. 

The New Front relied on the traditional salt fish and 
rum campaigning, but the crowds no longer turned out 
and the cheers no longer resonated. Surmame had 
changed, and the best proof of this was Democratic 
Alternative ’91, which was based on class interests and 
ideology rather than ethnicity. The party represented 
the middle class and business sectors and was made 
up of Creoles, East Indians, Javanese, and Maroons.* 

In the past, Suriname’s electons had been less 
exercises of choice than national rituals whose out- 
comes were foregone conclusions. Not so now, as 
voters could choose from three major parties with 
distinctive ideas about how to run the country: the 
old-timers of the New Front; a middle-class, free 
enterprise party, and the left-wing, statist militarists. 
The country had shifted politically toward the younger 
and more urbane—not to mention frustrated—with a 
new generation of politicians educated outside the 
country. 

The New Front won a majority in the elections, with 
30 of the 51 seats, well down from the 41 it won in 
1987. The NDP scored big with 12 seats, up from 3. 
And Democratic Alternative ’91 won 9 seats m its first 
run at the polls. Elections for the more than 800 seats 


- on district councils yielded similar shares for the 


various parties. Because the president must be elected 
by a two-thirds majority in the National Assembly— 
and the New Front was four seats short and unwilling 
to negotiate for cross-aisle cooperation—these district- 


level seats became crucial. Failing a two-thirds vote in 
the Assembly, the constitution allows for the president 
to be elected by a simple majority of district council 
members. In September 1991, district council mem- 
bers met and cast 645 votes for Ronald Venitiaan, head 
of the Creole Nps faction of the New Front. Once again 
the same old faces appeared in the cabinet, with 
ministerships carefully assigned on the basis of ethnic- 
ity. But the New Front’s’ unexpectedly poor perfor- 
mance set off a round of internal bickering over cabinet 
and sub-cabinet—level positions that left the coalition 
barely maintaining the pretense of unity. The two 
runner-up parties settled back to watch the New Front 
self-destruct. 


PROGNOSTICATIONS 

President Venitiaan’s government faces three broad 
and interconnected tasks. First is the economic reform 
and structural adjustment necessary to reacquire Dutch 
foreign aid and establish eligibility for international 
credit. Next is thorough reform of the armed forces, 
including a reduction in size. Finally, the interior of the 
country needs redevelopment and redemocratization 
after the years of neglect and civil war, and the 
application and consolidation of the oas-brokered 
peace process. Progress thus far in these three areas has 
been minimal. 


Five armed groups—the Jungle Commando, the 
Tukuyana Amazones, the Mandela, the Angulla, and 
the Koffemaka—still have not been effectively dis- 
armed. These movements are unusual because the 
fighters have an economic objective rather than a 
political one: to broaden their participation in the 
economic exploitation of the interior, particularly in 
gold and timber concessions. Their dissatisfaction is 
more with the distribution of national wealth, which is 
concentrated in the urban coastal region, than with the 
political system. 

Peace attempts, sabotaged by the military, had met 
with failure. With oas involvement, Venitiaan estab- 
lished a peace commission and in August 1992 signed 
an “Agreement for National Reconciliation and Devel- 
opment.” First on this document’s 14-point agenda is 
amnesty for all parties, including the military, for acts 
committed since 1985. The agreement stipulated that 
the armed groups are to demobilize and disarm, but 
there is still an ample supply of automatc weapons 
throughout the interior and there are regular reports of 


3In October 1994 the author made a mver trip from Albina 
up the Maroni to the Lawa and Tapanahoni Rivers on the 
border with French Guiana, stopping at numerous Maroon 
and Amerindian villages along No reconstruction 
had taken place, ioe ed oe clinics were 
closed, the few electncal generators there were were broken, 
and the police presence was limited to one post on 
Stoelmans Eiland, where the police officers were oumum- 
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banditry. In mid-1994, for example, a group of armed 
fighters seized hostages and threatened to blow up a 
dam that provides power for the bauxite-smelting 
enterprise and the capital. Also, under the agreement 
the interior is to have top pnority for development 
funds for the rebuilding of medical, police, educa- 
tional, and transportation infrastructure.? A study of 
land tenure rights and tribal lands is under way but not 
yet complete. A Council for the Redevelopment of the 
Interior that includes representatives from all the 
groups of the interior, along with government del- 
egates, has been convened. 

Increasingly, the people living in the intenor are 
turning to their own resources, particularly gold, and 
ignoring Paramaribo as Paramaribo has ignored them. 
Gold is sold to the French for francs, and less 
commonly in Paramaribo for the virtually worthless 
guilder. Children have no interest in attending school, 
since lucrative jobs can be had with their relatives in 
the gold fields. Granman Gazon, chief of the Ndjuka 
Maroon nation, told the author in October that he ıs 
fed up with the central government and that his people 
are doing quite well on their own, trading with France. 
The institutions of the state barely control the city and 
coast, and are virtually absent from the bush. 

Venitiaan’s government has had more success in 
reforming the military, but this is due not so much to 
the president’s power as to the mulitary’s realization 
that it can consolidate its strength more effectively 
through politics than coups. Bouterse, coming under 
international pressure, was forced to resign as com- 
mander of the armed forces after making inflammatory 
remarks about the Venitiaan government in late 1992. 
On returning to crvilian life he immediately became 


_ leader of the NDP, and he has every intention of running 


for president. His replacement as commander is Colo- 
nel Arthy Gorre, a former colleague. Several members 
of Bouterse’s military inner circle resigned, but others 
remain in high positions and regularly direct threaten- 
ing remarks at the civilian leadership. Rumors of coups 

The army has been cut from 4,000 troops to about 
1,800. Yet the smaller force is underpaid and under- 
equipped, and frustrated when it remembers the flush 
days under Bouterse. It is estimated that a third of the 
army remains loyal to Bouterse and his still serving 
officers, a third are loyal to the president, and another 
third are neutral, waiting to see who serves their 
interests best. One positive sign for democracy and 
stability is the reemergence of the police force, now 
supplied with weapons, uniforms, vehicles, and train- 
ing. The police, however, are woefully underpaid, and 
corruption is in the Paramaribo air. 

Venitiaan has temporized for three years on restruc- 
turing the economy and implementing the structural 
adjustment plan recommended by the International 
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Monetary Fund. This is no surprise, smce the essence 
of governance in Sunname ıs state patronage to clients, 
and the New Front does not want to pay the political 
price for restructuring—namely, the reduction of the 
civil service, which is made up mainly of Afro-Creole 
NPS supporters, and of the large profits of East Indian 
businessmen and importers who benefit from bloated 
black market exchange rates. But there is more to it 
than that. The New Front really does not believe in 
capitalism and free enterprise. What passes for capital- 
ism in Suriname is “‘import-capitalism,” where the 
profit comes from adding 100 percent to the invoice. 
Many believe the state should control the economy and 
protect its citizens—or more accurately, its party 
clients; state controls are popular with the masses. 
Thus Suriname is sitting on a social ume bomb. The 
government’s privatization policy is rhetoric and illu- 
sion, and the state continues to run enterprises. The 
economy is collapsing, debt is mcreasing, manufactur- 
ing has ground to a halt, inflation has skyrocketed, no 


foreign investment, loans, or aid are coming ın, and the 
guilder is worthless. Chronic strikes have further 
reduced production in every sector 

Continued economic deterioration and social stress 
are certainties. Will the country, in its anxiety and 
poverty, tum to a strongman to set things right? This is 
not an impossibility, and the NDP is set to double its 
seats in the elections scheduled for next year. Although 
there are pro-and anti-Bouterse factions within his 
party, Bouterse’s candidacy for president must be 
anticipated. 

The old Creole nrs is withering away while the 
middle class Democratic Alternative ’91 has limited 
drawing power. That leaves Bouterse’s multiethnic NDP 
free to cut a deal with the East Indian United Reform 
Party; and everybody knows that to govern Suriname 
you have to have power sharing between the East 
Indians and Creoles. Washington and the Hague will 
not be happy dealing with a President Désiré Bouterse. 
But democracy is like that. E 
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ON LATIN AMERICA 

Rebel Radio: The Story of El Salvador’s Radio 

Venceremos 

aes clade López Vigil. Translated and abridged by 
Fried. Willimantic, Conn.: Curbstone Press, 1994. 

wie pp., $19.95. 

Radio Venceremos (“We Shall Win”) was the off- 
cial voice of the FMLN rebels for most of the 12-year civil 
war in El Salvador, and always one step ahead of the 
United States—backed army. Its announcers broadcast 
from underground bunkers and a bat-infested cave; its 
technicians eluded detection by sending the station’s 
signal down miles of barbed wire fences; and “many 
anonymous heroes died trying to bring. . .a gallon of 
gas” for the station’s generator. 

In the most dramatic of the book’s pungent tales 
from the revolution, Colonel Domingo Monterrosa, 
commander of the infamous Atlacatl Battalion, carries 
on a vendetta against Venceremos until he is killed by a 
“captured” transmitter loaded with dynamite Vencer- 
emos reported live from some battles and shamelessly 
reenacted others, exhorted rebel fighters and their 
supporters in the villages in what one writer cheerfully 
calls “our notoriously boring editorials,” interviewed 
workers at sugar mills and allowed grade schoolers to 
take over the station for a day, persuaded government 
troops to desert, ran a course in homemade weapons, 
and produced a regular satirical political soap opera. 
“We would only shut up if the bomb fell right in our 
mouth,” one staffer declares. 

The book is almost entirely oral testimony from the 
station’s small staff, bohemian tenderfoots from the 
city taught revolutionary commitment by their female 
party cadre and how to catch a lizard for supper by the 
FMLN’S peasant fighters. You can learn a lot about 
military strategy, political psychology, and broadcast- 
ing from this book, though this is not why Lima-based 
broadcast journalist José Vigil wrote it down after 
listening to the Venceremos people who had invited 
him to teach them more about radio. Like the rebel 
resistance and the station, the book is a collective 
endeavor, it is fitting that readers are never told who 
any of the speakers are, though the individual voices 
are memorable for their humor and poetry as well as 
their expletives. 

After the 1992 peace treaty, Venceremos began a 


legalized existence in the capital, playing pop music 
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and competing in the marketplace of ideas. As Vencer- 
emos said years before in offering the government two 
days of airtime in exchange for 20 minutes on state 
radio and television hookup, “May the one who has 


the better argument win.” 
Alice H. G. Phillips 


Latin America in a New World 
Edited by Abraham F. Lowenthal and Gregory F. 
Treverton. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1994. 265 pp., 
$59.95, cloth; $18.95, paper. 

On the world stage, Latin America seems to have 
exchanged its role as a pawn in the ideological and 
economic struggle between the globe’s two major 
players for that of an extra with an occasional line. But 
as the 18 authors in this collection suggest, this change 
may not make much of a difference. No longer 
hindered by superpower shenanigans, it appears that 
Latin Amencan nations will find cooperation with their 
neighbors a crucial step on the long road to global 
economic in ion. 

With (characteristic) guarded optimism, the schol- 
ars in this volume see a region that may, a decade or 
two hence, experience the same kind of boom South- 
east Asia currently enjoys. 

Sean Patrick Murphy 


Revolution and Counterrevolution in Nicaragua 
Edited by Thomas W. Walker. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 
1991. 421 pp., $49.95, doth; $21.95, paper. 

As an overview of the actors, policies, and powers at 
play in Nicaragua during the Sandinistas’ rule, this 
book is excellent. The authors nicely encapsulate the 
revolution, covering the rather uneven accomplish- 
ments in agrarian reform, social programs, and eco- 
nomic policy. 

Two chapters eS: topics worthy of greater 
attention. One, on the role of women in the revolution, 
reveals the conflicts inherent in waging a Marxist, 
nominally egalitarian revolution in a traditionally Ro- 
man Catholic, machista country. The other concerns 
United States covert aid to Nicaragua’s media, which 
may have done as much harm to the Sandinista regime 
(directly aiding the 1990 victory of President Violeta 
Chamorro) as the “low-intensity conflict” Washington 
fought by proxy through the contras. 
S. P. M. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Organization of the Islamic Conference 
Dec. 15—Meetng in Casablanca, the 52 members of the Is- 
lamic Conference urge military ad for Bosnian Mushms, 
they offer to cooperate with any UN members “who extubit 
a willingness. .to provide Bosma with the means for self- 
defense,” The New York Times reports. 


Mercosur (Southern Cone Common Market) 

Dec. 17—In Ouro Préto, Brazil, the ts of Argenta, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay authonze the creation of a 
common market. 


Summit of the Americas 

Dec 10—In Miami, Flonda, US President Bull Chnton and 33 
other Western Hemisphere leaders agree to begin negotia- 
tions to create a free trade zone in the Western Hemisphere 
by the year 2005. 

Dec. 11—åAt the Americas Summit, Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States announce that Chile will be granted member- 
ship m the North Amencan Free Trade Agreement. 


ALBANIA 


Dec. 1—in a referendum, voters reject, 54% to 42%, a draft 
consutution backed by President Sali Berisha; critics said the 
constitution would have increased the president’s power 


ALGERIA l 

Dec. 1—Suspected Mushm mulitants kill 2 journalists 
m Algiers; 27 journalists have been killed since Muslim mil- 
tants began ther an t campaign m 1992. 

Dec 4—Said Mekbel, editor of the newspaper Le Matin, dies 
from wounds he recerved yesterday when shot by suspected 
Muslim mulitants in Algiers. 

Dec. 24—Four Muslim militants hijack an Am France jetliner 
before takeoff in Algiers; 63 of the plane’s 238 passengers 
bne ben (leased Goverment oficisleany duratiaa > 
passengers aboard the aircraft, an Algenan policeman and a 
Vietnamese diplomat, have been killed. 

Dec. 25—Mihtants lall a 3d passenger, a French anzen, on the 
Atr France plane, Algerian authonties allow the jet to leave 
for France 
Dec. 26—In Marseilles, French commandos stom the hr 
jacked plane, killing the 4 and freeing the hostages; 
25 are wounded in the In Algena, the Armed Islamic 
Group says ıt 1s responsible for the hijackmg, the grou 
if ws retaliation foe France's nancial, pokak and mili- 
tary aid to the Algenan 
Dec. 27—Four Roman Catholic priests, 3 French and 1 Bel 
gan, are kiled m Tizt-Ouzou. The Armed Islamic Group 
eee 
hijackers 
Dec. 2 forces have killed 61 Muslim mil 
tants in a series of rads that began December 24, the official 


Algerian news agency reports. 


BANGLADESH 


Dec. 29-—Announcmg an agreement with the 
opposition, Pame Mister Khaleda Zia says she will resign 1 


month before the next general election, which must be 
called by 1996. Opposition legislators walked out of parla- 


ment 10 months ago, paralyzmg Z1a’s government; yesterday 
all but 7 of the 154-member opposiuon m the 330-seat body 
resigned. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Dec 2—The UN and NATO announce that ther planes will no 
longer fly missions over Bosnia and Herzegovina because of 
De nee Loses By egrets ninpa of Boian Ser mi 

missile launchers, Bosnian Serb forces are holding 
SNE Seni ee one 
strikes. 

Dec. 8—Bosmian Serb militias release 55 of the 349 UN troops 
held as hostages smce mid-November. 

Bosnian Serbs allow UN supply convoys mto the Bihac 
area in northern Bosma; 1,200 UN troops have been cut off 
there from food and medical attennon for several weeks. 

Dec 11—The New York Times reports that Serbia may be pro- 
viding Bosnian Serbs with fuel and eee ae 
gust 4 unilareral declaranon that it sould Dice? 
such supplies into Bosnia 

Dec. 12—Four UN peacekeepers are wounded when Bosman 
Serb forces shell an area inside Bihac. 

Dec 16—Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic has requested 
that former US President J Carter travel to Bosnia to 
help negotiate a settlement to the conflict, The New York 
Times reports 

Dec. 22—Mortar rounds hit a Sarajevo marketplace, killing 2 
people and wounding 7. 

Dec 23—Carter, who began negotiations in Bosnia December 
18, announces that Karadzic and Bosman President Alya 
Izetbegovic have agreed to a cease-fire effective today unul 
May 1, he also says the 2 sides will discussions on a 
July peace plan that had been drafted by the 5-nation contact 
group of the US, Germany, France, Britain, and Russia. 

Dec 29—The UN announces that ıt has obtamed a cease-fire 
agreement from Fikret Abdic, leader of a rebel pro-Serbian 
Mushmm faction that has been aidmg the Bosnian Serbs in 
attacking the Bihac pocket in northwestern Bosnia. 


BRAZIL 
Dec. 12—By a vote of 5 to 3, the Supreme Court acquits 
former President Fernando Collor de Mello of corruption 
ra ee Collor, forced from office in 1992 by accusanons 
embezzled state monies, 1s barred by a Senate decree 
from holding public office unnl 2001. 


BULGARIA 

Dec. 19—With 96% of the vote counted after "3 gen- 
etal elecnons, the Bulgaran Socialist Party en 
Communist Party) under Zhan Videnov emerges the victor, 
winnmg an estimated 125 seats m the 240-sear parliament 


BURUNDI 
Dec. 21—At least 20 people have been killed in Buyumbura, 
dhe eal 11 days of shite beeen ahini bac an 


Hutus 


Dec 24—The Unon for National Progress, the mam party rep- 
resenting the country’s Tutsis, quits the coalition govern- 
ment formed in September, Tutsi leaders strongly objected 
to the election of Jean Minam, a Hutu, as speaker of parlia- 
ment December 1 


CHINA 


Dec. 16—Nine prodemoctacy advocates convicted of writng 
and distnbutmg articles on human and workers’ nghts re- 
ceive prison sentences ranging from 3 to 20 years. 

Dec 20—The government announces that the construction of 
humury projects and office buildings will be banned durmg 
1995 ın an effort to channel investment mto public works. 


COLOMBIA 
Dec, 22—Natlonal Liberation Front guernllas frebomb 3 tour- 
ist buses m Cartagena; 8 people are killed and 4 are injured. 


CROATIA 
Dec. 1—Croanan troops exchange arnllery and mortar fire with 
Serb mulinas in the Krayina region; a truce has been in place 
between Croana and the Krayina Serbs for 3 years. 
A Bosnian Serb militia crosses mto Krajina and kidnaps 7 


UN peacekeepers from their post in Javnica. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Dec. 19—The Intenor reports the seizure of more 
than 6 pounds of what is believed to be weapons-grade ure- 
nium in Prague December 7, 3 people are bemg held in the 
incident, among them a Czech nuclear physicist 


EGYPT 


Dec. 5—A court releases Montasser el-Zayat, a lawyer who has 
oo eae of the outlawed Islamic Group and 
o had been imprisoned without mal smce May 18; he 
was arrested for protesting the death of a Muslim lawyer 


while in police custody 
FRANCE 


Dec. 6—In Pans, Ali Vakih Rad, an Iranian, is convicted of 
murdenng former Iranian Pome Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar 
in the city in 1991, and sentenced to life in pnson; Massoud 
Hendi, former Paris bureau chief of the Iranian broadcasting 
network, 1s found guilty of helpmg Rad enter the country 
and receives a 10-year jal term, prosecutors say the Iranian 
government ordered the lalling. 

Dec 13—Jacques Delors, who steps down next month as head 
of the European Commission, refuses the Socialist Party's 
nomination as its presidennal candidate for elecnons sched- 
uled for the spring. 


INDIA 

Dec 25—Human Resources Mimster Arjun Smgh, a rival of 
Pnme Mmuster P V. Narasimha Rao in the governmg Con- 
moren resigns his post; his resignation letter alleges that 

e government was involved in the 1991 assassinanon of 

ee ee 
to stop the destrucnon of a mosque in Ayodhya in 1992 that 
led to widespread sectanan violence. 


IRAN 

Dec. 6—Followmg last week’s death of Grand Ayatollah Ah 
Araki, the government, ign: the Shute Council of Theo- 
logians’ tradition of choosing the supreme Shute religious 
leader, or Marja Taqlıd, appomts Iran’s supreme religious 
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leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei the Marja Taqlid of the 
world’s Shiite Muslims 

Dec. 14—Ayatollah Khamenei refuses to accept the govern- 
ment’s appointment. 

Dec. 26—Parliament, attempting to end the influx of fi 
television , bans the ownership and use of 
dishes; the owners of the estimated 200,000 satelhte dishes 
in the county have 30 days to'dismantle thér or face 
prosecution 


IRELAND 

Dec. 15—John Bruton, leader of the centrist Fine Gael, the 
2d-strongest party ın the counny, ıs elected pnme minister 
by parlament, the post has been vacant smce Albert Rey- 
nolds resigned November 17. 


ISRAEL 

Dec. 11—Israel and Jordan open embassies in Amman and Tel 
Aviv as part of the peace agreement signed October 26 

Dec. 25—A Palesumian suicide bomber prematurely detonates 
the explostve device he ıs carrying, killmg and 
wailing 13 others at a bus stop in Jerusalem. 


ITALY 

Dec. 1—The government restores $2.5 billion of a proposed 
$30 billion in budget cuts in pensions and other social pro- 
grams, labor leaders call off a general stnke planned for to- 
morrow. 

Dec. 6—Antomo Dı Pietro, the best known of the Milan “Mani 
Pulite” (“Clean Hands”) 
ment corruption, resigns, charge alene by te for 
ernment of Pome Mmuster Silvio Berlusconi; ind ae he 

s have bound over for tial more than 700 officials 
tives, including 5 former prime mumusters. 

e Reslnscon is qaetnohed ly e i Wala 
connection with bribes execuuves at his Finmvest conglom- 
erate—including his brother Paolo—pand to tax auditors 
and officials of polincal parties. Berlusconi has said he had 
of the payments 

muts his resignation, avoidmg votes in 

parliament on 3 no-confidence motions, including 1 muo- 

duced by Umberto Bossi, leader of the Northern League; the 
league was Berlusconi's mam partner m the government 
sworn in m May 


JORDAN 
Dec. 21—A state secunty court in Amman sentences 11 Mus- 


lim militants to death for plotting agamst the state, bombing 
2 theaters, and planning the assassinanons of Jordaman off- 
cials. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 17—An unarmed US Amny helicopter crashes inside 
North Korea; Chief Warrant Officer David Hilemon 1s killed, 
and his copilot, Chief Warrant Officer Bobby Hall, is taken 
prene ee says the par were on a spy mission; the 

strayed off course during a traming flight 

near the North Korean border. 

Dec. 30—The North Korean People’s Army turns Hall over to 
South Korean officials at the border crossing at Panmunjom 
North Korea released Hilemon’s remains December 22 


LEBANON 

Dec. 2—Prime Minister Rafik alHariri resigns, accusing cabr- 
net ministers of blocking his plans for Lebanon's reconstruc- 
tion after 15 years of civil war. President Elias Hrawi refuses 
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to accept the resignation and appomts mediators to negotr 
ate with Harin. 

Dec 11—The Party of God, a Shute Muslim guerilla group, 
claims responsibilty for today’s attack on an Israeli military 
patrol in Israel’s self-declared secunty zone m southern 
Lebanon, 1 Israeli soldier was killed. 

Dec 21—A car bomb is detonated in a Shnte Muslim suburb 
of Beirut, kalling 3 people and wounding 11; the Party of 
God accuses Israel of the bombing. 

Dec. 23—In southern Lebanon, 2 Israeli soldiers and 2 Leba- 
nese police officers are killed when Shiite guerrillas fire rock- 
ets at Israeli outposts m Israel's self-declared secunty zone. 


Mexico 

Deer TEA Oke a pee ee Oe 
ated a cease-fire with rebels m Chiapas state; the rebels 
threatened violence if the governor-elect, Eduardo Robledo 
Rincón, took office December 8, the rebels say there has 
been no formal settlement of thei clam that results from the 
August 21 election were manipulated to favor Robledo. 

Dec. 8—Robledo is swom in as governor without incident 

Dec 20—The ent devalues the peso by 14%, to 4 pe- 
se teil 

Dec 27—The peso closes at 5 7 to the dollar, down 40% from 
its level immediately after the devaluanon The United States 
has extended a $6-billion Ime of credit to Meaico to help 
stabilize the currency 


NAMIBIA 


Dec 10—In national elecnons, Namibia’s 1st smce indepen- 
dence in 1989, President Sam Nujoma's Southwest 
People’s Organizanon (SWAPO) received 70.6% of the vote, 
agaist 21.9% for the Democratic Turnhalle Alhance, The 
New York Times reports; Nujoma garnered 71.7% of the vote 
m the presidential contest his lone opponent, 
Mishake Muyongo, who took 25.5%. 


PAKISTAN 

Dec 15—In Karachi, gunmen kill 4 Shiite Mushms and a 
Sunni clenc ın separate incidents, m recent months 93 
people have died m the city ın violence stemming from m- 
valry between Islamic factions; much of the fighting has 
been between groups of the Mohapr Quam Movement, 
whose membership is pnmarily made up of Muslims who 
emigrated to Palastan from India after partition in 1947. 

Dec, 18—In Karachi, paramihtary troops fire into a crowd at- 
tempting to prevent arrests of strikers, 3 people are killed 
Sd Swodhded Sunni Muslims called a strike to protest the 
murder of 8 people m a Sunni mosque m the capital Decem- 
ber 7; transit workers are engaged in a separate stnke to pro- 
test arson attacks on public transportation 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 

Dec. 1—Israel transfers control over taxation and health ser- 
vices in the West Bank to the Palestinian National Authonty; 
educaton, welfare, tourism, and social services were handed 
over earler this year 

Dec 3—The Palesnnian Authority allows Al-Quds, An-Nahar, 
and the Jerusalem Post to be distributed, for 5 days the Au- 
thority held up distnbution of the newspapers because of 
ther coverage of opposition activities 


PANAMA 

Dec. 8—More than 1,000 Cuban refugees demanding to speak 
with US embassy officials force their way out of a US deten- 
tion camp where they are being held untl they are allowed 


enuy into the US or returned to Cuba, 120 US soldiers are 
mjured One hundred refugees escape from the camp. 


RUSSIA 


Dec. 1—President Bons Yeltsin offers limited amnesty to cit- 
zens of the breakaway republic of Chechnya who voluntarily 
disarm by December 15; rival groups there have been fight- 
ing since September. President Dzhokhar Dudayev declared 

independent m 1991; the republic, which 1s pre- 
donkad Molina kas Hieerieally essei Rasian nite 

Dec. 5—Defense Minister Pavel Grachev acknowledges that 
Russian jets bombed last week in support of an 
anth faction, Russia had previously denied any mil- 
tary movolvement m fighting m the republic. 

Dec 11—Hundreds of Russian tanks and thousands of troops, 
backed by fighter-bombers and attack helicopters, cross into 
Chechnya and head toward Grozny, the capital, in what 
Moscow calls an effort “to restore consttutonal order.” 

Dec. 12—Russian troops are reported to have halted 15 miles 
outside Grozny after engaging m minor skirmishes. Some 
40,000 Russian troops are estimated to have been sent to 

facing about 12,000 troops loyal to Dudayev. 

Dec. 13—Parliament, voting 289 to 4 with 1 abstennon, ap- 
roves a resolution criticizing Yeltsin’s use of the armed 

in Chechnya and callmg for a negotiated settlement, 
the resolution, however, declares the republic “an malen- 
able part” of Russia. 

Dec. 14—The Chechen delegation walks out of peace talks 
with Russia m Vladikavkaz, North Ossetia, thar began De- 


occupiers. 

Dec. 16—In Novo-Shurvol, about 20 miles from Grozny, Rus- 
sian Major General Ivan Babichev halts the tank division he 
commands, telling villagers, “It is forbidden to use the army 
against peaceful civilians.” 

Dec 20—More than 100,000 Chechens form a human chain 
stretchmg uninterrupted 40 miles eastward from Grozny to 
the border with Dagestan, to protest the Russian mili 
acton m Chechnya. Russian bombmg of Grozny, incl 
an attack on a residental neighborhood that destroyed 25 
houses, continues at intervals Moscow suspends 
road, air, and sea ttaffic from Georgia and Azerbayan'mto 
Russia. 

Dec. 21—The New York Times reports that Sergei Kovalyov, 
head of the Russian parliamentary Commussion on Human 
Rights, who is in Chechnya on a fact-findmg mission, says 
he has verified the deaths of 42 civilians in the war; the 
Chechen government says 120 Chechens have died 

Dec. 22—-Reporters ın Grozny say at least 24 people were 
killed when bombs hut targets mel t houses 
in a residential neighborhood and the Lenin oil refinery; 
Chechen officials say more than 100 people died and some 
250 were wounded m the attacks. The Russian Government 
Press Office demes there have been any Russian bombing 
rads today, and says thar the apartment buildings and an 
Se ee 


pra neal General Eduard eer deputy commander of 

all Russian land forces, after refusing a request from 
Defense Minister Grachev that he lead the operation 
in Chechnya, but the resignation was rejected, The New York 
Times reports. The semiofficial Itar-Tass news agency has 
reported that Grachev has assumed personal command of 
the operation in Chechnya 

Dec. 23—The lower house of the Russian parliament over- 
whelmmgly approves a resolution calling on Yeltsm to stop 

the fighting in Chechnya ummediately and resume talks with 


the breakaway republic’s leaders. At a press conference m 
India, Pome Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin says the air force 


is bombing only strategic targets. Deputy Prime Mmuster 


Oleg Saskovets 44 Russian army and Interior Ministry 
troops have been kalled m Chechnya, and 116 others 
wounded. 

Dec. 25—The Russian t says “about 1,000” 


Dec. 27—Emerging from almost 2 weeks of seclusion after 
what aides said was minor surgery on his nose, President 
Yeltsin says Russia mtends to take control of Grozny, but 
also orders Russian forces to stop bombing civilian targets m 
Chechnya; this is the 1st time the government has acknowl- 
edged attacks on civilians there. 

Dec 31—Russtan tanks supported by helicopter hips 
storm central Grozny, casualnes are sud to be on both 
sides. Moscow says its troops have taken control of the city’s 
train station and several admmistrative buildings. Radio Lib- 
erty reports that 300,000 of Grozny’s 400,000 residents 
have fled the city. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross estimates 
that 125,000 refugees have fled Chechnya, mainly to the 
neighboring Russian republic of Ingushetia, and that 
200,000 others have been displaced, The New York Times 
Teports, the populanon before the war was 1.2 million. 


RWANDA 

Dec 2—A UN investigation led by Atsu-Koffi Amega, a former 
Judge from Togo, has concluded, Amega says, that “Hutu 
elements” carried out “a concerted, planned, systematic” 


genocidal campaign against Tutsis between April and July; as 
many as 500,000 Rwandans died m violence nationwide. 


SOMALIA 

Dec. 7—In Mogadishu, the capital, an Egypuan UN peace- 
keeper is killed by gunfire from battling milinas In Kismayu, 
850 peacekeepers are withdrawn because of fighnng be- 
tween rival clans. 

Dec. 21—In Mogadishu, 3 days of street battles between rval 
clan mihnas leave at least 20 people dead and more than 
125 wounded. 


TAIWAN 
Dec, 3—In elections today, the ruling Nationalist Party wins 
the governorship of Tatwan and the mayoralty of Kaohsiung, 
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the 2d aty, the opposition Democrauc Progressive 
Party candidate for mayor wins in Taipei, the capital, this is 
the Lst elecuon for governor of the island, and the 1st for 


mayor of Tatpei smce 1967. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Northern Ireland 

Dec. 9—In Belfast, Brinsh officials and representatives from 
Sinn Fem, the polincal arm of the Irish Republican Army, 


meet openly for the 1st time for talks on the prowince’s fu- 
ture. 


UNITED STATES 

Dec. 1—The Senate ratifies the General Agreement on Tanffs 
and Trade by a vote of 76 to 24; on November 29 the House 
of Representauves approved the agreement, 288 to 146. If 
ratified by all signatones, GATT will create a World Trade 
Organization aimed at lowering tarifis and increasing trade 
among member nations 

Dec. 8—The government announces that the US will send 
25,000 troops to aid a UN pullout from Bosnia if the UN 
decides to leave the country. 

Dec 16—Federal authontes announce that a 4-year 
tion has uncovered lmks between the Cah drug cartel in Co- 
lomba and Italian orgamized crime. US authorites, working 
with law enforcement agencies m 4 other countmes, have 
seazed $52 million ın assets and arrested more than 90 
people allegedly mvolved m laundering drug money through 
the Anguilla bank and other msntutions 

Dec. 29—The government announces that the 4,400 Haitian 
refugees at the Guantánamo naval base m Cuba will be repa- 
mated unless they can prove a just fear of persecution; 44 of 
the Haiusns have been granted polncal asylum. E 





Erratum: In Jenny B. White’s article in the January 1995 
issue, “Islam and Democracy: The Turkish Experience,” 
lines 9-10 of the left-hand column of page 11 should have 
read, ‘‘accusations, of tax evasion, and the sup’s internal 


les.” 
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Building a North American Community 


BY CHARLES F. DORAN 


century ago, the great colonial historian Francis 

Parkman observed that the 1763 Peace of Paris, 

by fragmenting North America, ushered in “a 
new chapter in the annals of the world.” By tying 
together the parts severed by that treaty, the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) ushers in a 
different kind of North America for the twenty-first 
century, under the stamp of “regionalism. ” 

Yet for most North Americans regionalism is neither 
dream nor reality: it is merely something that is 
happening. Composed principally of three countnes— 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico—North America 
is one of several “world regions.” Like the European 
Union and the Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), NAFTA springs from the geographic proximity 
of the member states, a natural outgrowth of trade and 
commercial efficiencies. 

While formal international design has given North 
America an economic thrust, the underlying condi- 
tions for regionalism in each case are independent of 
conscious arrangement. In order of ambitiousness and 
degree of integration, the European Union, a “com- 
mon market,” ranks first. NAFTA, a “free trade area” 
without a common external tariff or pretenses of 
political unification, ranks second. ASEAN, a mere 
agreement among rapidly growing polities to consult 
and to coordinate, is a distant third in terms of 
cohesiveness. Amid the differences in goals of these 
three types of regionalism lie some of the most 
paradoxical challenges facing the North American idea. 


Cyaptes F. Doran ıs the Andrew W. Mellon Professor of 
International Relations at the Paul H Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins University. 


Since neither the Mexican, Canadian, nor United 
States governments want political union, that is not a 
spur to greater integration. North Americans want 
harmony but are skeptical about building the institu- 
tions to further that goal. They also want maximum 
efficiency from NAFTA, but without giving up any 
sovereignty. Mexico complains about loss of autonomy 
for the state-owned oil industry. Canada wornes about 
the vitality of its “cultural industries.” The United 
States deplores sovereignty loss in questions about the 
application of United States trade law within NAFTA, 
over which Canada and Mexico have some power. Yet 
somehow all three governments have been able to push 
forward with a comprehensive free trade agreement 
over the heads of reluctant and even hostile electorates. 
That the citizens of all three countries found the idea of 
freer trade suspect suggests that there is indeed some 
good in the initiative. 


REGIONAL REASONING 

But why should North America move forward with 
plans for closer and more extensive interdependence? 

First, a North American delineation makes sense 
because problems are increasingly “regionalized.” For 
example, an estimated 42 percent of total illegal 
immigration into the United States is associated with 
Mexico and Canada. Mexico is first by a large margin in 
both immigrants who enter the United States illegally 
and illegal immigrants who first enter as “visitors,” but 
Canada ranks fifth and seventh respectively. The 
“pass-through” of illegal immigrants from third coun- 
tries further magnifies the importance of Mexico and 
Canada. Moreover, for both countries the problem of 
“legals” from the United States is probably greater 
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than what the two must contend with from most other 
countries. 

Environmental and energy problems are also pre- 
dominantly regional. Acid rain from the United States 
hurts communities in Canada and Mexico, while 


increasingly the acid rain produced by its northern and ` 


its southern neighbors falls on the United States. Toxic 
waste treatment and dumping are often regional prob- 
lems first and foremost. After the 1973 oil price 
revolution, Washington discovered ın all its energy 
negotiations that it could not bargain with either 
Canada or Mexico in isolation; a deal with one always 
impinged on attempted deals with the other. 

Problems with crime, drugs, and health are often 
associated with United States borders to the south and 
to the north because that is where the largest number 
of people flow through on a daily basis. It is less and 
less possible to think of a “United States solution” in 
any of these matters without taking into account the 
impact of, and consequences for, Canada and Mexico. 

Second, opportunities in trade and commerce pres- 
ently look inviting from the regional perspective, 
despite the recent devaluation of the peso. For United 
States—based firms, for example, the largest part of 
their total foreign investment is in these two countries. 
Canada is the most important destination for goods 
made in the usa. Mexico is perhaps the most rapidly 
growing major foreign market for the United States. 
Conversely, more than three-fourths of Canada’s ex- 
ports, including the greatest proportion of its manufac- 
tured goods, go to the United States, while a similarly 
large proportion of Mexico’s exports end up there. 
Although the global market is important to all three 
countries, economic opportunity seems to express 
itself most strongly through regional channels. 

Third, the changing world balance of power has 
made North American regionalism a necessity. In his 
1992 Head to Head: The Coming Economic Battle Among 
Japan, Europe, and America, economist Lester Thurow 
predicts that in the twenty-first century Europe, not the 
United States, will determine the rules of the intema- 
tional trading regime, and that these will lean toward 
Europe’s predilection’ managed trade. The intema- 
tional political landscape would be affected accord- 
ingly. Europe will obtain this influence for a simple 
reason: it will constitute the world’s largest market, 
and that market traditionally carries disproportionate 
weight in determining the norms of trade and com- 
merce. This of course assumes a high degree of 
coordination within Europe. North America, by pool- 
ing its resources, will at the very least provide a 
compelling counterweight to the European juggernaut. 

Finally, in a subtle but embracing manner, cultural 
change reinforces the North Amencan idea. This does 
not mean that any of the continent’s three countnes 
will disappear—or in the case of Canada, even disinte- 
grate. But North America is becoming more inter- 


twined culturally, and the crossborder contact 
penetrates much more deeply, and reciprocally, than is 
often recognized. 

Canada is known for its (somewhat justifiable) 
anxiety about American rock stations blaring music 
across the border, American magazines dominating 
news coverage, and Amenican-owned television sta- 
tions that broadcast in the country failing to provide 
enough “Canadian content.” Less emphasized is the 
cultural dependence of northern New England on 
Quebec; of Montana and North Dakota on Calgary, 
Regina, and Winnipeg; and of Washington state and 
Alaska on British Columbia. Similarly, while everyone 
seems to realize that Hispanics will shortly become the 
largest minority group in the United States, with | 
Mexicans the largest component, especially in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California, few recognize 
that northern Mexico is becoming a magnet for Ameri- 
can values. The emergence of the conservative National 
Action Party in the states of northern Mexico—which 
may represent the country’s best hope for a truly 
competitive party system—is not coincidental. 

This interpenetration of cultural attitudes will even- 
tually result in a more regional way of thinking about 
problems, opportunities, and the place of North 
America in world affairs. The identity of people in 
Quebec, Chiapas, or Oklahoma still lies mainly in the 
local area, or with the respective federal government. 
No one as yet identifies himself or herself as a North 
American. Still, the cultural amalgamation of North 
America is advancing. 


TALKING TO EACH OTHER 

The countries of North America have three options 
for dealing with each other. They can rely on the old 
bilateral techniques of negotiation. They can practice 
multilateralism through the global international sys- 
tem. Or, as seems feasible, they can institute regional 
arrangements that permit three-way, direct discussion. 

From the perspective of Canada and Mexico, the 
bilateral approach 1s unsatisfactory since it creates a 
hub-and-spokes relationship that leaves the two iso- 
lated and dependent on the American hub. And the 
United States has often found bilateralism a time- 
consuming and effort-duplicating means of achieving 
ends. 
Multilateralism in theory has a lot to offer. It is after 
all the ethos on which the United States built the world 
trade order after World War II. But global centers are 
often distant, geographically and philosophically, from 
regional concerns. No one knows better the nature of 
problems m North America than someone in the 
affected region. 

This logic underlies the decision of the three govern- 
ments to test regional trade dispute resoluton through 
NAFTA. Binational panels, pioneered in the 1988 Can- 
ada—United States Free Trade Agreement (FIA), permit 


nationals of the other country to review whether the 
challenged government’s trade law has been properly 
applied. This bold approach to the settlement of trade 
disputes uses the region as a crucible for perfecting 
tactics and procedure. Perhaps no better example of 
the regional approach to diplomacy exists. 


NAFTA’S BENERTS 

Discussion of using NAFTA to settle trade disputes 
highlights the larger question of what the member 
nations received from the regional trade initiative. Each 
country shared gains in common with the others and 
also benefited uniquely. In general, the United States 
obtained an implicit long-term commitment from 
Mexico to opt for free trade and increasing democratiza- 
tion. The United States also gained trade and invest- 
ment concessions. Mexico received improved access to 
the United States market and the prospect of increased 
flows of United States capital. Canada obtained greater 
assurances of market access and a sense of solidarity 
with a third country able to balance United States 
market dominance. 

But perhaps the greatest irony si the NAFTA 
negotiations was that those countnes assuming the 
largest relative costs of adjustment also were the 
countries that received the most long-term relative 
economic benefits. There is some justice in a well-run 
international system! Mexico made the greatest adjust- 
ments, and took the greatest risks, but it also stood to 
enjoy the largest relative economic benefits:in terms of 
economic growth, jobs, and per capita income. Canada 
risked the least with respect to the NAFTA negotiations. 
That is why, for Canada, in comparison to the FIA 
negotiations, NAFIA was a political shoo-in. Canada 
faced the fewest adjustments in terms of job shifts and 
transfers of income because of NAFTA, but Canada also 
probably gained the least in terms of additional wealth 
and economic growth. 

The United States fell somewhere in the middle, 
largely because of the trade effects of its central 
geographic location. In contrast to independent 1992 
presidential candidate Ross Perot’s prediction that 
Americans would soon hear a “giant sucking sound” 
caused by firms moving south of the border, the 
United States did very well ın the year after the signing 
of NAFTA with respect to net new domestic investment 
that stayed home and net new foreign investment from 
abroad. This alone made the agreement attractive from 
the United States perspective. 

Despite the protectionist tone of the domestic 
content rules associated with the automobile and spare 
parts industry, the agreement led to a general reduction 
of tariffs and nontanff barriers. Trade creation will 
probably exceed the propensity for trade diversion, the 
mark of a successful regional trade agreement. 

In agriculture, for example, the elimination of tariffs 
among the three countries will allow comparative 
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advantage to flourish. Canada and the United States 
will benefit from corm, soybean, and wheat exports to 
Mexico; Mexico will concentrate on producing crops 
such as vegetables and fruits, which are often labor 
intensive. All these tariff modifications will be phased 
in over a period of 10 or more years. 

While the agricultural provisions are bold by world 
standards, they may be socially disruptive. The unrest 
in Mexico’s Chiapas state is linked to pressure on its 
poor and inefficient maize economy. Apart from the 
plight of the indigenous peasants ın Chiapas, which 
must be addressed by Mexico City directly, the larger 
question of the release of labor from rural areas of 
Mexico (areas unable to compete with imports from 
the United States and Canada) raises serious questions 
about where these rural workers will go—whether to 
Mexico City and other urban areas ın Mexico where 
there are few jobs, or to the United States in a new 
surge of illegal immigration. 

Now would be a good ume to reassess the social 
implications of the agricultural provisions to determine 
whether peasants in Mexico need more time than 
onginally envisioned to adjust to the grind of foreign 
competition. Moreover, NAFTA may also accelerate 
industrialization in Mexico, which in itself hastens 
rural-urban migration and thereby also speeds the flow 
of displaced Mexican workers to the United States. 
Thus agricultural reform will benefit from freer trade, 
but the social consequences of freer trade for immigra- 
tion policy have not been fully taken into account, 
especially if the rate of growth of the Mexican economy 
is subpar, thus offering fewer domestic jobs for dis- 
placed peasants. 

Perhaps no area of the industrial world’s economy is 
more protected than the textile trade, especially the 
apparel side. Such protection, of course, is unhelpful to 
developing economies. For example, the world Textile 
Agreement has made men’s wool suits in the United 
States twice as expensive as they are in Hong Kong, not 
only because the garment worker has been protected, 
but also because the sheep farmer has enjoyed the 
charity of large trade barners. Mexico, through NAFTA, 
provides some downward price pressure, especially at 
the low-cost end of garment production. Meanwhile, 
intra-North American quota reductions are encourag- 
ing workers and manufacturers in Canada and the 
United States to move toward the high-end of garment 
production, using computer-assisted techniques and 
high-fashion design. NAFTA, however, has not elimi- 
nated tariff and other restrictions on clothing imports 
from outside North America. 

The three NAFTA countries take a more progressive 
stance toward foreign investment. Although the United 
States still excludes some foreign investment in defense 
industries and television stations, Canada limits such 
investment in communications and media firms, and 
Mexico bars it ın upstream oil production, NAFTA has 
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made large strides toward “national treatment” of 
foreign investors. National treatment ensures that 
foreign investors will receive the same market access as 
domestic investors. This does not mean that all invest- 
ment restrictions disappear; it merely ensures equal 
treatment for the foreign investor. For a developing 
country like Mexico to accept the principle of national 
treatment shows courage. This decision alone could 
help set a new standard of openness in the world 
economy favoring large-scale capital mobility. 

There has been nascent progress in services and 
government procurement. NAFTA allows “business visi- 
tors” to apply for “temporary entry,” thus easing the 
movement of skilled manpower. Engineers and profes- 
sional workers can now pass back and forth across 
borders with a minimum of restriction. Cargo travels 
overland more freely with domestic deregulation in 
each of the countries and NAFTA understandings. 
Telecommunications tariffs are being phased out in 
Mexico; that large market is now open to the huge 
telecommunications firms of North America. Both 
Canada and the United States have continued to 
whittle away at barriers to the extension of foreign bank 
ownership and operation, and Mexico is opening its 
banking services market in a timely fashion. While 
thresholds to a share of the government procurement 
market in each country were eased by NAFTA, some 
restrictions, such as “Buy American” and “Small 
Business Set-Asides” in the United States, continue to 
exist in all three countries. Yet the momentum toward 
greater openness in government procurement has been 
established by the trade agreement. 

Standards, long an arbitrary and artificial barrier to 
the movement of goods and services; are facing effec- 
tive reform under NAFTA. The objective is to make 
standards “compatible” to facilitate crossborder trade. 
Guidelines have been established for the exchange of 
data, test results, and accreditation. 

Finally, a provision with great long-term importance 
for United States firms concems intellectual property 
rights. NAFTA begins the process of enabling the pro- 
ducer of literary productions and software to obtain the 
same rights of ownership accorded to those who 
produce manufactured goods. For example, computer 
programs will be given the same protection as literary 
works, and sound recordings will receive the equiva- 
lent of copyright protection. Pirating will be declared 
illegal. Of course, provisions are one thing, enforce- 
ment another. But NAFTA does codify the principle of 
intellectual property rights and extends it to an impor- 
tant developing country—Mexico—making this per- 
haps the bellwether for change in these matters 
worldwide. 

In sum, NAFTA confers many explicit and immediate 
economic benefits to each of its members. The issue is 
not so much who has benefited most; it is, instead that 
each has benefited substantially. Yet only the histori- 


cally sensitive may perceive one of the broadest and 
most timely contributions of NAFTA to United States 
interests. The United States, like the other great trading 
states, could not abide a stagnant world trading system 
that had forgotten how to reform itself and was sinking 
in the direction of neomercantilism. Future historians 
will realize that NAFTA had two important effects on 
global trade liberalization: many of the provisions 
regarding intellectual property rights and multilateral 
trade dispute resolution that were agreed on during the 
Uruguay Round of world trade talks would not have 
been feasible without the looming presence of NAFTA, 
and passage itself of the Uruguay Round was made 
possible because North American regionalism encour- 
aged Europe and Japan to take global trade reform 
more seriously. Thus, the most compelling logic of 
NAFTA was in some ways Strategic. 


AFTER THE DEVALUATION, A WARNING 

Mexico’s December 1994 devaluation of the peso 
will not wipe out the benefits of NAFTA. However, the 
devaluation was probably hastened by the flood of 
imports into Mexico that came on the heels of NAFTA. 
The need to control Mexican spending and inflation 
also becomes clear. In the aftermath of the devaluation, 
Mexico will import less and export more, thus tempo- 
rarily changing the dynamics of North American trade. 
A cheaper peso will also encourage some firms to move 
their operations to Mexico. But they would be wise to 
do so on the basis of a long-term plan that takes into 
consideration all aspects of the investment climate in 
Mexico, including the problems of infrastructure, train- 
ing costs and turnover, and lower productivity. 

Similarly, the peso devaluation brings to North 
America a message about how far and how fast market 
integration can proceed. Loose ideas about monetary 
union or closer monetary coordination confront the 
reality that a developing economy has constraints that 
limit what it can achieve in the short-term. The size of 
the emergency fund, and the volatility of the peso— 
mainly driven by short-term private capital flows— 
should warn the architects of economic integration 
regarding the authentic overall cost of generating a 
trade area. 


AND REGIONALISM’S FUTURE? 

Will regionalism in North America flourish and 
expand, or will it reach a certain stage and then 
stagnate and shrivel, yieldmg perhaps to some other 
economic or political impulse because of internal 
social factors, cultural preferences, or urges from 
without to transcend regionalism? If by “regional 
community” we mean merely a proximity that confers 
the benefits of a reduction of internal tanffs and the 
elimination of trade impediments approximately on 
par with what is happening globally, then the end of 
North American regionalism is already near. After 10 


years of NAFTA-induced tariff reduction, another round 
of global trade liberalization under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade could spell the end of all 
trade areas other than advanced common markets such 
as the European Union. 

However, a world system of increasingly delineated 
regional groupings could mean the end of the global 
trading system as we know it; such a “‘regionalized”’ 
world system could create large centers of managed 
trade where bargains are arrived at through lowest- 
common-denominator decision making in loosely coor- 
dinated bureaucracies operating above the old nation- 
state. Such a trading systém is likely to be no more 
liberal—and quite possibly less so—than the present 
world system in essentials. Loose regionalized bureau- 
cracies will not necessarily force hard decisions about 
further liberalization on their constituent states. ; 

But there is no reason this fate must befall the global 
trading system of the twenty-first century. Instead, I 
envision a system that is the product of two distinct yet 
interrelated trends. I foresee the continued expansion 
of regional community in several places within the 
global system, ıncluding North America. In each, one 
or two countries serve as the engine for the growth for 
the entire region without usurping a disproportionate 
share of the economic benefits. I also anticipate 
continued movement in the main toward more liberal 
policies, mixed with some managed trade in the older 
manufactures and even in services such as banking and 
insurance. The simultaneous regional community build- 
ing and global trade liberalization will reinforce each 
other, and stimulate competition for leadership as well. 
Like beads on an ascending string, the regional group- 
ings add value and purpose to the chain of upward 
progress. 

As this new system develops, North America will 
become increasingly interdependent and aware of itself 
as a region, evolving into a continent composed of 
cultural strands that cross borders but do not erase 
them. Quebec will, without leaving Canada in a formal 
constitutional sense, become more politically indepen- 
dent while becoming more and more absorbed by 
North America. North America will remain flexible, 
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pragmatic,,and multilayered. As it grows in economic 
size and wealth, it should also become more produc- 
tve. But it will not generate a set of supranational 
political institutions that imitate those of Europe. 
North America will evolve ad hoc, focused mechanisms 
that deal with specific problems across national lines. 
These will act as international hinges on the doors that 
open on specific environmental, energy-related, trade, 
commercial, or immigration problems. National govern- 
ment will remain, however, at the core of North 
American decision making. 

While these are the long-term trends, in the near 
term the United States should consider the following 
prionties. : 

Mexico cannot withstand more immediate eco- 
nomic liberalization, and Canada is preoccupied with 
its federal-provincial problems (not to mention eco- 
nomic concerns). These governments need breathing 
room. Perhaps the United States could creatively use 
this time to establish internal reforms unique to its 
own society and needs. Let NAFIA proceed by small 
steps for a while, and in a few years another coordi- 
nated plunge in the direction of greater regional 
integration will become feasible. 

Without altering the basic rules, Chile’s application 
to join NAFTA should be approved. Other countries can 
join at separate speeds and levels of liberalization as 
long as the new members devise and observe a firm 
schedule of reform to meet the NAFTA standard. 

North America must soon decide whether ‘“‘deepen- 
ing” or “widening” is its preferred course. Widening is 
much easier, but in the end deepening will yield the 
more durable set of benefits. North American govern- 
ments may find themselves caught between the attrac- 
tions of NAFTA and the Asian Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) forum. How this joint membership 
would work itself out, if each organization is to have its 
impact, is not entirely clear. It is now time, however, 
for the United States and its partners to think about the 
reforms necessary to create the most internally efficient 
regional economy ın the global system, and then 
decide on the steps to get there. a 
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Mexico: The Failed Fiesta 


BY Lucy CONGER 


n the early evening of election night, August 21, 

1994, a small group of reporters crossed the windy, 

empty esplanade encircling the two office buildings 
that are headquarters to the world’s oldest state party, 
the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI). Only a few 
party hacks loitered about the stairwells and narrow 
corndors; the usual gagples of congenial Mexican 
politicians whispering excitedly or slapping each other 
on the back were nowhere to be seen. 

Inside the Hall of Presidents, the secluded meeting 
room where the PRI national executive committee 
makes its decisions, a number of young men wearing 
suits—the foreign-trained economists and political 
scientists who designed the election campaign of 
Emesto Zedillo—chatted amiably and masked their 
excitement at being on the winning team. 

At 7:25 p.M., only minutes after the polls had closed 
in western Baja California state, Zedillo stepped up to 
the microphones and declared victory. “We have a 
quick count and it makes us very satisfied about the 
results,” the bespectacled bureaucrat remarked. “This 
election says Mexico believes in democracy, a united 
country, loves social peace, and is a very solid coun- 


Emesto Zedillo had just won the presidency in the 
most openly contested race in modem Mexican his- 
tory, running against two strong challengers and fight- 
ing uphill against a stagnating economy. By all accounts 
this election night marked a resounding triumph for 
Zedillo and the divided pri. The government could 
boast the cleanest elections ever held. Mexicans, who 
at the beginning of the year had expressed greater anger 
with the government than at any other time in recent 
memory, turned out in record numbers (an astonishing 
80 percent) to give the PRI and Zedillo a solid mandate. 

But, in this land of fiestas, there was no fiesta. Inside 
PRI headquarters the mood was flat. Outside the voters 
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magazine and the newspaper Jornal do Brasil, has reported on 
Mexican politics and economics for the past 11 years. 


who had swept Zedillo to victory never took to the 
streets to celebrate their candidate’s triumph. ‘‘The 
election was won in sadness, in melancholy but not in 
resignation,” says Roger Bartra, a social critic and 
author. The mood that night reflected a broad and 
deep sadness that permeated Mexican society through- 
out the year. Zedillo; after all, was an accidental 
candidate, the man who became the pri’s presidential 
nominee only because of the tragic assassination of 
President Carlos Salinas’s first choice, Luis Donaldo 
Colosio. In death Colosio had become the great 
reformer who would have led Mexico to democracy, 
the charismatic politician who was now the favorite 
candidate of the man and woman on the street. And 
even before Colosio’s murder, from New Year’s Day 
when the Zapatista National Liberation Army burst 


` onto the scene in January, the nasty specter of political 
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violence and civil war cast a long shadow over the land. 

On that August night there was no joy-at the PRI, no 
electric aura around Zedillo. It was not clear what this 
means, but the fact that the mood at pri headquarters 
was indecipherable is important. The strange air sur- 
rounding Zedillo’s victory signaled Mexico’s entrance 
into a new realm of unclarity, a time of indefinition. 
Some observers described this new uncertainty in 
strictly political terms. “The country is divided be- 
tween a system—which has guaranteed stability but 
today has fewer resources for sustaining it—and a part 
of the society and politics that seeks to make changes 
although it has not yet managed to convince the rest of 
society that those changes will lead to a new stability,” 
wrote Manuel Camacho Solfs, former Chiapas peace 
commissioner and former Mexico City mayor, in his 
pointedly titled manifesto, Change without Rupture. But 
the indistinct reality that enshrouds Mexican life today 
appears to be part of a broader cultural malaise. ‘There 
are ideological commotons, political problems, distur- 
bances to the mind. Also, there is a sickness of the 
heart which is sunken in darkness as we [Mexicans] are 
moving from one cultural era to another,” said Roger 
Bartra in an interview. 


OF PHANTOMS AND PROVIDENTIAL MEN 

Why Zedillo and the pri won the election with a 
resounding mandate of 51 percent of the vote remains 
a subject of wonderment and debate in Mexico. A 
lackluster candidate and unexciting campaigner, Zedil- 
lo’s victory was nonetheless unquestionable. In a count 
not seriously distorted by fraud, he received 24 percent 
more of the vote than National Action Party candidate 
Diego Fernández de Cevallos, the closest challenger. 
But why this paradox of a glittenng victory for a 
lackluster candidate? Some say voters stayed with the 
ruling party out of loyalty, robotism, or fear of change. 
Independent civic leaders charged that the overwhelm- 
ing pro-PRI bias of television coverage poisoned the 
elecnon and tilted opinion toward the PRI. And, as 
social commentator Carlos Monsiváis rightly quipped, 
people who had ranted and raged against Zedillo five 
minutes before still stepped up to the ballot box and 
cast a vote for him. 

Despite stagnation in the economy, opinion polls 
showed that people did not think conditions had 
deteriorated under President Carlos Salinas de Gortari. 
“Strangely enough, there was not a perception that the 
economic situation was adverse because inflation was 
low and there was the sense that a process was going 
on that would allow you to get on board,” Adolfo 
Aguilar Zfnser, a congressman, said in an interview. 
Although Zedillo embodied continuity in the stnct 
economic reforms of the past decade and signified an 
extension of the PRI regime into its seventh decade, exit 
polls showed that 65 percent of those who voted for 
Zedillo favored a change in social and economic policy. 

The most compelling explanation for the pri-Zedillo 
victory is fear. In 1994 phantoms hovered over Mexico. 
Political turbulence shattered Mexicans’ most fondly 
held illusions and stirred up their deepest fears. The 
Zapatista National Liberation Army guerrilla uprising 
in January had reawakened long-standing dread of 
violence and a civil war fueled by an endless stream of 
recruits drawn from the millions of mpovenshed 
peasants. The photographs of army troop movements 
and the five Zapanstas with their hands tied behind 
their backs who had been executed by soldiers evoked 
the horror of the 1968 Tlatelolco massacre, when the 
army mowed down student protesters in Mexico City. 
The killing of Colosio, less than one year after the 
machine-gun slaying of Cardinal Juan Jesús Posadas 
Ocampo during a shootout between two drug gangs at 
Guadalajara’s airport, unleashed the specter of drug 
wars driving politics. A popular, persistent rumor 
about Colosio’s unexplained assassination blamed the 
crime on druglords enraged over their failure to cut a 
deal with the heir apparent. The horrifying instant in 
which part of Colosio’s head was blown sideways was 
replayed on television hundreds of times, drilling terror 
into the consciousness of even the dullest viewer. The 
widespread belief that opposing facuons in the PRI 
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engineered Colosio’s assassination touched people’s 
deepest fear: that a bitter, internecine struggle would 
tear the political fabric to shreds, ending the vaunted 
65 years of social peace that was the pRI’s strongest 
claim to legitimacy. 

Throughout the year, frequent reports of sightings of 
other guerrilla groups scattered around the country 
constantly chumed anxieties about violence. Alleged 
national security reports leaked to the press painted 
grim scenarios of postelection stnfe in strategic states 
ringing Mexico City and dotted across the country from 
the Texas border down to the Pacific and Gulf coasts. 

Other phantoms lurked in the dark corners of the 
Mexican mind m 1994. The highly publicized kidnap- 
pings of Alfredo Harp Heli and Angel Lozada, top 
executives of the Banamex bank and Gigante supermar- 
ket chain, were bitter reminders of mounting problems 
with crime and a lack of security. The threat of 
economic disorder often reared its head as the guernlla 
war and the Colosio assassination tnggered sharp stock 
market drops, and NAFTA-induced investment stayed 
away from a Mexico that was now home to a guerrilla 
threat. “Only the pri guarantees economic stability and 
certainty,” said Mexican Bankers’ Association presi- 
dent Roberto Hernández at the height of the Zedillo 
campaign; he evoked businesspeople’s worst fears of a 
populist-inspired spending spree, loss of confidence, 
and devaluation should left-wing candidate Cuauhté- 
moc Cárdenas become president. 

Against this backdrop Zedillo won power, but the 
economist and former central banker failed to arouse 
hopes or inspire confidence. He would not make 
Mexicans tremble, as have his predecessors in the 
all-powerful presidency. “The election resolved the 
problem of Zedillo but not the problem of governability 
of the country,” said Luis Hernández, adviser to the 
national coordinator of Coffee Producer Organizations 
and an independent social activist. 

The election left a desolate landscape in which no 
other leader was standing on the political horizon. 
Colosio’s rival within the pri, Manuel Camacho, was 
squeezed out of politics because his role as Chiapas 
peace commissioner had eclipsed the pri’s presidential 
campaign. Cardenas, the caudillo who nearly won the 
presidency in 1988 running against Carlos Salinas and 
demonstrated, for the first time ever, that the PRI was 
not invincible, was sidelined by the meager 16 percent 
of the vote he recetved. The blustery conservative 
Natonal Action Party candidate, Diego Fernandez de 
Cevallos, who led his party to its best-ever vote, simply 
abandoned the political arena, reigniting rumors that 
he was ull or had cut a deal with the pri. Finally, the 
election shattered the myth of the “hombre providen- 
cial,” the strong man who gives direction and leader- 
ship to a country in crisis. “The Mexican political class 
has no providential figures,” said social critic Bartra. 
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DECONSTRUCTING CHIAPAS 

The Chiapas conflict irrevocably changed political 
life in Mexico by creating a permanent threat of war. 
That threat, along with the steady stream of poetic texts 
from the Zapatista leader, SubComandante Marcos, 
kept the issues of poverty, democratization, and indig- 
enous autonomy on the national agenda and added 
pressure for clean elections. Why the world’s newest 
guerrilla force should explicitly back the demands of 
civil society for political reform and social justice 
remains a mystery, as does the identity of its charis- 
matic masked leader. Remarkably, the governments 
unilateral cease-fire and peace talks with the Zapatistas 
achieved a truce that has held for more than a year. 
Given Mexicans’ deep concems about violence, the 
Zapatista army “awakens a force that is not bellicose 
but rather is pacifist,” says Carlos Monsiváis, referring 
to the powerful antiwar civic mobilizations stirred by 
the Chiapas conflict that succeeded in bringing about 
the cease-fire. 

But new rumblings in December, when the Zapatis- 
tas broke out of the military encirclement that had 
apparently confined them to the Las Margaritas area of 
the Lacandon jungle, shook Mexicans’ confidence. 
Small bands of young guerrillas erected roadblocks and 
occupied the plazas of 38 towns in northern Chiapas, 
thrusting the conflict back onto the national stage and 
creating new tensions in the state. The army bolstered 
defenses in the region and intensified surveillance, but 
ultimately both the army and the Zapatistas made 
strategic retreats. Zapatista operations were initially 
blamed for the devaluation debacle that shattered 
confidence in the 19-day-old Zedillo administration 
and cost Finance Minister Jaime Serra his job. 

The troubles in Chiapas precipitated a deep reconsid- 
eration of the political and social order, as activists and 
intellectuals groped to explain the causes of the 
conflict and envision solutions. In the past year, the 
way the uprising is viewed has become more complex. 
It “never was a conflict between two armies, it is a civil 
conflict between landholders and peasant peons,” said 
Luis Hernandez. And the age-old dispute over land is 
now complicated by a political dispute initiated by the 
leftist Democratic Revolution Party (PRD), which de- 
mands the PRI state governor be deposed because of 


alleged election fraud. Six people were killed in a - 


shootout between PRD protesters and local police in the 
Chiapas town of Chicomuselo on January 10, adding 
political violence to the ongoing social violence of land 
evictions and the threat of war. Chiapas remains a 
cauldron of conflict, an impoverished and polarized 
state in which Indians are pitted against Ladimos; 
ranchers against peasants; and Protestants against 
Catholics. 

But even when the Zapatistas remained on alert, a 
number of influential intellectuals seemed to have 
assimilated the guerrillas as a civil force, a call to social 


sensitivity, a democratic imperative, and a new cultural 
phenomenon. According to this interpretation, the 
Chiapas conflict had been contained. “The psychologi- 
cal impact [of Chiapas] is that it brings back the 
indigenous problem, the problems of poverty and 
inequality, problems which Mexico has always faced 
and always refused to deal with,” opposition intellec- 
tual Jorge Castañeda said in an interview. The Zapatis- 
tas and SubComandante Marcos “removed the 
persuasiveness of the neoliberal dream [and showed 
that] history that is not for justice is nothing,” says 
Monsivais. Ultimately the explanation for these san- 
guine assessments may lie in the curious nature of the 
Zapatista guerrillas; they are ‘armed reformers,” in the 
words of political writer Joel 

Former Chiapas Peace Commissioner Manuel Cama- 
cho sées the conflict as a call to nationwide reform. 
“The reestablishment of the political unity of the 
country will demand a peace accord in Chiapas and a 
commitment to combat violence on the part of all 
political forces and social organizations of the county. 
A profound political change would ease negotiations 
and reinforce the peace process in Chiapas,” he has 
written. Although during the peace talks Camacho 
avowed that the problem could be resolved mainly 
inside the borders of the impoverished state, he now 
takes a larger view. “If it [the conflict] is part of a 
broader program for political reforms, then there is 
space for finishing the negotiations. But if it’s just seen 
in terms of Chiapas, then there’s no more hope for a 
peaceful agreement,” Camacho told me in November. 

In mid-January, the threat of guerrilla war suddenly 
evaporated as the Zapatistas declared a cease-fire for an 
“indefinite time” after an extraordinary meeting with 
Zedillo’s interior minister, Esteban Moctezuma, and 
troop withdrawals from two towns. 


BACK TO THE THIRD WORLD 

In 20 quick days in December, the great myth of 
Carlos Salinas’s presidency collapsed. The illusion that 
Mexico’s entry into the North American Free Trade 
Agreement would bring Mexico into the promised land 
of the first world vanished. In two days in December, 
the government lost $11 billion in a vain attempt to 
sustain that illusion by preserving a strong, stable 
currency. On January 4, when Zedillo announced the 
government’s emergency economic program, he boldly 
smashed the Salinas myth and proclaimed the harsh 
new reality of Mexico: “The development of Mexico 
demands that we recognize, with full realism, that we 
are not a rich country, but a nation of grave needs and 
lacks.” His stark language represented a breakthrough 
im Mexico’s traditionally convoluted political rhetoric; 
and called a halt to the Salinas administration’s rosy 
portrayal of Mexico’s fragile economy. 

The economic ruin spread by the devaluation sig- 
naled the end of another Salinas myth, that of the 


infallible technocrat. The irony that some of the 
world’s best-trained and most highly praised econo- 
mists could lead the country to the brink of economic 


disaster was not lost on Mexicans, even as they licked ` 


their wounds. The public repeatedly asked how the 
Harvard and Yale doctorates in the cabinet could have 
overlooked the gaping trade deficit that, in the last four 
years of the Salinas administration, averaged almost 
$255 million annually As popular discontent with the 
economic emergency spread, opposition politicians 
and businesspeople alike attacked the former Salinas 
administration for the huge deficit that had caused the 
devaluation. The PRD filed a brief with the attorney 
general’s office demanding that Salinas, former Fi- 
nance Minister Pedro Aspe, central bank chief Miguel 
Mancera, and Zedillo’s first finance minister, Jaime 
Serra, stand trial for conspinng to conceal the truth 
about the nation’s financial situation. ‘We want those 
who plunder the people to be judged by history, but 
also by the people, and to be sanctioned by law,” said 
PRD congressional leader Jestis Ortega. The scramble to 
lay blame for the economic crisis marked the culmina- 
tion of the devastation left by the turmoil of 1994; it 
trained Mexicans’ discontent on the all-powerful presi- 


dency, the arrogance and unaccountability of techno- 


crats, and the new fragility of Mexican institutions. 


FROM TRANSPARENCY TO OPACITY 

Under the Salinas administration, official rhetoric 
touted “‘transparency’” as a catchword to signal the 
modernization process that opened the economy to 
imports and foreign investment, and to suggest a new, 
straightforward style of doing business. “Transpar- 
ency” was first used to refer to new foreign investment 
rules, and was bandied about by Trade Minister Jaime 
Serra to appeal to investors’ universal demand for clear 
rules of the game. When the Salinas privatization drive 
got under way, “transparency” became the buzzword 
to portray the bidding process as clean and forthright. 
The transparency propaganda was supposed to con- 
vince vital foreign investment that Mexico was a safe 
haven for foreign capital, and it had the desired effect. 
But, clearly, the numbing repetition of the term was 
meant to rub off on the administration at large, creating 


an image of a crystalline business environment m a- 


country known for corruption, backroom deals, in- 
trigue, and betrayal. ` 

The last year of the Salinas administration clouded 
the image of transparency. The assassinations, fraud, 
kidnappings, narco-Catholic confabs, and economic 
debacles of 1994 would even boggle the mind of a 
Mexican. Nationally publicized high crimes, seared 
into the national consciousness, showed the pervasive- 
ness and power of dark forces in Mexican public life: 
the assassinations of Luis Donaldo Colosio and PRI 
secretary general José Francisco Ruiz Massieu; a $700- 
million bank loan scam engineered by Carlos Cabal 
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Peniche, the suddenly wealthy businessman-banker 
whose empire allegedly flourished thanks to high-level 
contacts in government; revelations that Papal Nuncio 
Gerónimo Prigione had twice received in his offices 
two of Mexico’s most wanted drug traffickers, Ben- 
jamfn Arellano Félix and his brother Javier, who have 
been linked to Cardinal Posadas’s murder, and the 
106-day-long kidnapping of Banamex executive Al- 
fredo Harp Heli, which ended when hus family paid 
the kidnappers a record $30 million. None of these 
crimes have been solved. Until the government pros- 
ecutes the crimes, business continues as usual in 
Mexico—where disclosure remains a dream and impu- 
nity prevails. 

The Colosio investigation is the pnme example of 
opacity in the era of “transparency.” The first special 
prosecutor, Miguel-Montes, abandoned his theory that 
the crime was a conspiracy that involved several 
members of the Colosio security team and adopted a 
lone-assassin theory that was instantly debunked in 
Congress and by the public. Salinas was forced to name 
a new prosecutor, Olga Islas, who did not generate any 
new findings. Mario Aburto, the man who fired the 
pistol into Colosio’s head, is behind bars, but a 
mastermind has not been named or prosecuted, and 
doubts remain about a second gunman and the 
motives for the murder, which are widely believed to be 
political. - 

The investigation into the Ruiz Massieu murder 
nearly caused a state cnsis just days before Zedillo was 
to take power. Deputy Attorney General and Special 
Prosecutor Mario Ruiz Massieu, the victim’s brother, 
charged that Salinas lacked the political will to pursue 
the inquest, accused the two top leaders of the PRI of 
blocking the investigation, and resigned from it. “The 
demons are loose, and they have won,” the aggrieved 
Ruiz Massieu said, apparently referring to the ascen- 
dancy of the pri old guard over the reformist faction led 
by his slain brother. Before his resignation, Ruiz 
Massieu managed to put 14 suspects behind bars, but 
the PRI congressman accused of being the mastermind, 
Deputy Manuel Mufioz Rocha, remains on the lam. 

Reports about the Cabal Peniche scandal point to 
Cabal’s close links with senior pri political figures, 
including a former cabinet official and three state 
govemors. Cabal has published advertisements in 
national newspapers pledging to continue to run 
Banco Unión Cremi, but his whereabouts are un- 
known. Suspicions about the Salinas-era privatizations 
intensified in 1994, especially after Forbes magazine 
released its list of billionaires, including 24 Mexicans, 
in July. According to the magazine, 23 of the super rich 
became billionaires durmg Salmas’s term, and many of 
their fortunes ballooned after they bought state enter- 
prises. As questions swirled around these sudden, 
fabulous fortunes, a hypersensitive government issued 
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a 600-page white paper on the privatization process in 
an effort to prove its “transparency.” 

In the last year of Salinas’s term, persistent rumors 
linked politicians to drug trafficking and drug money 
to the privatizations. The political assassinations and 
the killing of Tijuana police chief José Federico Benítez 
López were blamed on a power struggle between 
druglords and authorines in popular versions of the 

_ctimes; these will continue to shape opinion until the 
authontes release satisfactory findings. 


MAGIC AND MYSTERY 

While the magic and joy of Mexico may seem to have 
taken leave, the country has not lost its capacity to 
surprise. Mexico remains a mystery to political and 
economic observers alike. Before the vote, distin- 
guished historians and political analysts on the left and 
the right proclaimed the 1994 election the “end of the 
Tegime,” the deathknell of the PRs hegemony. Yet 
Zedillo and the PRI emerged with an uncontested 
victory and a strong popular mandate. Some of the 
finest minds in Mexico City and Wall Street, who 
predicted economic growth of 3.5 to 4 percent for 
1994 and continuing improved growth thereafter, were 
baffled by the December devaluation. 

Reflecting on the significance of Mexico’s annus 
horribilis became a vocation for citizens and spawned a 
cottage industry in publishing. As tensions increased 
in Chiapas and Mexicans were jolted by the devalua- 
tion and financial crisis, making sense of the jumbled 
events of the year became a matter of urgency. During 
one of our periodic rumination sessions in January, a 
friend said to me brightly, “I can sum it all up in three 
words: Back to normality.” The democratic reform is 
unrealized, the value of the peso has returned to its 
proper level, wealthy industrialists retain tax benefits 
and trade protectionism while the national debt is 
passed on to the poor, impunity reigns, nobody trusts 
the government, and the mafias of oligarchs, politi- 
cians, and drug traffickers are ın control as always in 
Mexico and throughout Latin America, he said. 

If there is an upside to the traumas and torments 
Mexico weathered last year, it is that the national 
agenda is now clear and a wide range of structures and 
organizations are in place that could nurture and lead a 
transition to democracy. In recent years, opposition 
parties and social groups alike have demanded reforms 
that would separate the PRI from government and 
government financing; limit presidential powers; pro- 
vide greater independence for the legislative and judi- 
cial branches; end corruption; allow free and fair 
elections; break up the private television monopoly; 
and create rules of open competition in banking. 

President Zedillo endorsed many of these reforms 
and surprised most observers with his unexpected 
political adroitness in mid-January when he brought 
the three leading opposition parties together with the 


PRI to sign a pact to forge sweeping political reforms to 
achieve a peaceful transition to democracy. The admin- 
istration capitalized on the economic crisis to bring the 
county back from the brink of ungovernability and 
build bridges with even the PRD which had been 
relentlessly persecuted under Salinas. 

The pact reflects the new political reality of Mexico 
in which the PRI can no longer govern without allies 
from across the political spectrum. The long-awaited 
political reform is a trade-off aimed at quelling political 
protest and maintaining consensus around the emer- 
gency economic program. 

The situation has evolved since 1988, when change 
and reform were seen to be the function of a single 
man—Cuauhtémoc Cardenas—who was vested with 
the mission of democratzing Mexico. Though wracked 
by bitter divisions, the PRD today is a party, not just a 
caudillo. Moreover, the diverse watchdog organizations 
of civil society have channeled discontent and galva- 
nized demonstrations against violence and war. 

Ultimately, for the democratization reforms to suc- 
ceed, Zedillo and the Pri must reach beyond political 
parties to draw in peasant and urban popular groups, 
human rights, and other special interest groups as well 
as individual thinkers and activities. Proposals abound 
for establishing the new social, political, and economic 
order that could offer the promise of democracy, peace, 
plurality, and growth to Mexico in the twenty-first 
century. As political writer Joel Ortega points out, “‘a 
reformist option” is coming into view, most notably 
through the recent writings of pRiista Manuel Camacho, 
centrist novelist Carlos Fuentes, and opposition intel- 
lectual Jorge Castafieda. In his pointedly titled Change 
without Rupture, Camacho calls for formation of a 
“democratic center” made up of civic organizations, 
institutions, and individuals from across the political 
spectrum; this center would bring about a phased-in 
transition to democracy that would end the PR's 
political hegemony. Fuentes rails against the false and 
dysfunctional compartmentalization of Mexico’s mod- 
em state. In his reflection on 1994, Nuevo Tiempo 
Mexicano, Fuentes sounds a compelling call for ‘‘inclu- 
sive modernization” —a process of political moderniza- 
tion to complete the country’s economic modemization 
and recapture the noble attempt of the 1910 social 
revolution ‘‘to recognize the cultural totality of Mexico.” 
Castafieda’s Sopresas te da la Vida calls for building a 
broad current of opinion “situated between the PRD 
and the PRI” to advance democratic reform. 

The impulse for a new synthesis is not idle. The PRI 
successfully ruled Mexico for decades as a sui generis 
alliance that incorporated most of society’s disparate 
elements and channeled contradictory tensions within 
Mexico. Culturally and historically, Mexicans feel more 
comfortable with a consensus-building inclusionary 
dynamic, rather than the adversarial politics of other 
latitudes. 


Analysts and scholars have long noted the tension 
between rationality and magic in Mexico. When Mexi- 
cans wax sentimental about their country—as they 
often do—a favored way of summing up their feelings 
is to talk of “Mexico mágico.” Nobody who knows 
Mexico would deny that magical people and events 
tend to appear here just when needed. Little more than 
a year ago, who would have imagined a witty masked 
poet leading an indigenous guerrilla force that would 
remind a rapidly yuppifying Mexico of its Indian 
origins and neglected peasant masses—and willingly 
negotiate with the government just six weeks after 
launchmg attacks on the army? “‘The genius of Mexi- 
cans consists of preserving the values of progress 
without giving up affirmation of the right to mystery, 
the right to amazement and endless self-discovery,” 
writes Carlos Fuentes, obviously warming to his sub- 
ject. 

During the past decade of intense reforms, Mexico’s 
economic and political metamorphosis was grounded 
in pragmatism and rationalism, as the foreign-trained 
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technocrats shifted into overdrive to apply conven- 
tional modern economic theory to Mexico. With the 
devaluation of the peso in December, the structures of 
rationalism were fractured and the conflict over who 
the Mexicans are and what type of nationhood best 
suits their unique amalgam has resurfaced. The finan- 
cial crisis even pulled the rug out from under the 
businesspeople and bankers, the privileged few who 
had clearly benefited from the economic reform. The , 
devaluation spread discontent into every comer of 
society, crushed confidence, and demolished faith in 
the country’s institutions. ‘With each passing day, one 
believes less in the possibility that there can be a 
change,” remarked artist Gabriela Ortiz Monasterio. 
For the reformist option to survive, not to mention 
flourish, Mexicans must once again believe in the 
future. In the meantime, they are placing their trust in 
powerful, ethereal forces that have long graced and 
shaped their history. “Magic is the source of my 
stability regarding my country,” said Rogelio Fuentes, 
an industrial designer. a 





“The: December devaluation of the peso shook many people’s perception of Mexico asa ae Í 
f developing economy well on the path to the “first world.” The reaction in general to the ra 
`» devaluation | “has not been a stellar performance: not by the Mexicans; not by the United +». 


"States government... 


; not, ‘at least at the outset, by media analysts; and not by all the > ` 


‘other presumed experts who so poorly undestbod the underlying situation in Mexico. ` 


a) Bur itis now time to look ahead.” 
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The Mexican Economy: Life after Devaluation 


BY SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 


peso. The intention was to lower the floor of 

the band in which the peso traded, from the 
3.46 to the dollar that had prevailed the day before to 4 
to the dollar, a depreciation in dollar terms of about 
13.5 percent (from a peso worth 29 cents to one worth 
25 cents). As it turned out, the peso plunged much 
more than that.! 

The Mexican authorities clearly miscalculated. They 
thought intervention in the market could hold the 
desired new floor, just as intervention in the past had 
kept the peso within its old band. But intervention did 
not work this time, and it became clear that if it 
continued, Mexico would lose the remainder of its 
foreign exchange reserves ($6 billion at that point) in a 
matter of days—including the $6.7 billion credit line 
the United States and Canada promised after ratifica- 
tion of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA); however, these were not drawn down. The 
_ United States could have intervened itself by buying 
pesos, but did not—at least not then. 

Thus there was no real choice other than to let the 
peso float. Those betting against the peso, concluding 
that the currency would continue to lose value at least 
for a time, thought they had a sure thing. 


O: December 20, 1994, Mexico devalued the 
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1The goal of the Mexican authonties is for the peso to settle 
at 4.5 to the dollar, which would be a devaluation of 25 


percent. 


The devaluation and the way it was handled must 
change all analysis of the Mexican economy’s immedi- 
ate future. Confidence in the management of the 
economy has been eroded, not necessarily forever, but 
for now. All previous projections—of GDP growth, 
inflation, interest rates, the balance of payments— 
need to be recalculated. The economy has not been 
destroyed—this is not 1982, when the debt crisis 
ushered in four years of depression—but it certainly is 
not healthy. 


FAULTUNES OF A MAJOR QUAKE 

Why did sophisticated Mexican policymakers do 
what they did? A bit of recent history first. When 
Mexico began its stabilizanon program in 1987, it 
initially allowed the peso to depreciate sharply, clearly 
undervaluing the currency. This cushion was then used 
as the basis for holding the nomunal value of the peso, 
with only small daily devaluations. The accumulation 
of these daily changes did not fully compensate for the 
difference in inflation between Mexico and the United 
States, which meant that the peso’s real value gradually 
increased. The currency valuation policy was part of 
the government’s anu-inflation program, in combina- 
tion with a number of other measures affecting the 
budget, monetary policy, prices, and wages. These 

“pacts” or pactos, as they were called, became annual 
events, and they succeeded in their main goal of 
reducing inflanon. The last pacto before the devalua- 
tion was announced in September, after Ernesto Zedil- 
lo’s election as president in August but before his 
inauguration December 1—but more on this later. 

It is difficult to measure the under- or overvaluation 
of a currency. The standard method is by determining 
purchasing power parity, under which prices of trad- 
able goods and services in one country (Mexico) are 
compared with those in another (the United States in 
this case) to estimate the exchange rate at which the 
same basket of goods can be purchased in the two 


countries. This method indicated overvaluation of the 
peso by about 20 percent when the devaluation 
occurred, but it does not yield a precise measurement. 

The thinking of those who made exchange rate 
policy before the December devaluation was that as 
long as Mexican exports increased, which they were 
doing, and foreign reserves increased, which they did 
for several years, there was no reason to devalue the 
peso. The argument—hope may be a better word— 
was that gains in productivity would compensate for 
the currency overvaluation and partially correct the 
rising trade deficit. And there were productivity gains. 
This position carried the day until December 20. 

The Achilles’ heel of this policy was the deficit in the 
current account of the balance of payments (essentially 
the balance on trade in goods and services). This deficit 
kept growing, except for a brief period during 1992- 
1993. But capital to finance it flowed into Mexico, and 
those in favor of continuing the policy held that there is 
nothing wrong with a developing country using foreign 
savings for its development purposes. Foreign savings 
are particularly important in Mexico, where the savings 
rate—about 17 percent of GDP—is too low to sustain 
the investment necessary for high growth. Mexico’s 
current account deficit was nearly $30 billion in 1994, 
about 8 percent of GDP. (By comparison, the current 
account deficit in the United States is less than 2 
percent of GDP.) The problem was not that Mexican 
exports of goods and services were not growing; they 
were, but by less than imports. 

The mountng current account deficit left Mexico 
highly vulnerable to shocks that could lead to interrup- 
tion of the inflows of capital essential to finance the 
large deficit And shocks there were. The country 
experienced a series of upheavals during 1994—the 
rebellion in Chiapas state on the first day of the year; 
the assassinations of Luis Donaldo Colosio, the Institu- 
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tional Revolutionary Party (PRI) presidential candidate, 
and of José Francisco Ruiz Massieu, the number two 
officer in the PR’s hierarchy; and a series of kidnap- 
pings for ransom, some quite spectacular. Each shock 
led to a tremor on the Mexican bolsa, or stock 
exchange, as portfolio investors wavered; each also led 
to some weakening of the peso, moving the currency 
toward the top, or weak end, of the preset band. There 
was partial recovery after each shock, but the outside 
world sensed the instability. 

As a consequence, Mexico lost foreign reserves 
during 1994, after earlier assertions that they were 
increasing despite the overvalued peso. Reserves fell 
from about $24 billion at the start of the year to about 
$17 billion before December’s events. 

There were also external shocks, as the United States 
Federal Reserve Board repeatedly raised domestic inter- 
est rates. This meant that Mexico also had to raise its 
interest rates to make the country attractive to foreign 
portfolio investors. The higher interest hindered direct 
imvestment within Mexico and made it difficult to 
stimulate economic growth. Overall GDP growth during 
the six-year administration of President Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari, while positive, was hardly dramatic. 

This was the situation when the most recent pacto 
was announced after Zedillo’s election. This pacto 
continued the policy of the previous sexenio, or presi- 
denual term, despite the changed circumstances. There 
was debate at the time, both in the administration and 
among economists inside and outside Mexico, that the 
moment should have been seized for as orderly a 
devaluation as possible, with all the necessary ancillary 
measures implemented at the same time as the devalu- 
ation. This would also have spared Zedillo from having 
to take unpalatable action once in office. However, the 
key authors of the existing policy—Treasury Secretary 
Pedro Aspe and central bank head Miguel Mancera, 
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with the support of President Salinas—carried the day. 
In effect, they gambled there would be no further 
shocks that would turn the exchange market topsy- 
turvy. They were wrong, and Mexico is paying the 
price. 
_ It is not easy at this stage to piece together all the 
elements that triggered the December 20 devaluation. 
The government first blamed the Zapatista rebels who 
were reported to have temporarily occupied various 
towns in Chiapas in December. Apparently there were 
huge withdrawals of dollars in the days preceding the 
devaluation, signaling a crisis. 

At any rate, the immediate reaction of foreign capital 
markets to the devaluation is now known. The peso’s 
decline clearly overshot what objective analysis would 
conclude to be its true value. But then, exchange rate 
movements concern confidence and not just objective 
conditions. There were cries of outrage from many 
investment advisers, especially in the United States, 
who said they had been deceived about Mexico’s 
exchange rate policy. But they should have known that 
the peso at 3.46 was on shaky ground; all other close 
observers knew this. They bet their clients’ money on 
the word of Mexican policymakers, and therr clients are 
paying the price. 

The biggest problem, however, was Mexico’s inabil- 
ity to roll over short-term debt instruments even at 
exceedingly high interest rates, which created a major 
liquidity crisis. It was this problem that eventually led 
to substantial United States support of Mexico. 

Recriminations are flying in Mexico: Salinas should 
have acted; the onginal devaluation should have been 
larger; the devaluation could have been handled better. 
All these points may be valid, but it 1s the future that 
must be faced. 


THE GOOD, THE BAD, 
AND THE UNCERTAIN 

Those who called for some adjustment of the peso 
before the last pacto made the following arguments: 


¢ If money markets and investors saw the peso as 
overvalued—which they did—they would either 
hold back some new investment or withdraw 
foreign exchange already invested. This fear 
obviously became reality in December. 


Even if capital continued flowing into the stock and 
bond markets, investors would require an interest 
rate premium to compensate for the exchange risk. 
If the peso were valued more realistically, it would 
be possible at some point to lower the high Mexican 
interest rates. 


e Lower interest rates could stimulate the Mexican 
economy, whose performance in terms of growth of 
GDP had been lackluster. Higher overall growth was 
deemed essential for carrying out Zedillo’s 
ambitious social program and augmenting increases 
in the number of jobs. 


Devaluation of the peso was the only practical way 
to deal with the burgeoning current account deficit, 
since it would stimulate exports and dampen 
imports of goods and services. (In theory, the 
current account deficit could have been reduced by 
engineering a drastic slowdown of economic 
growth, but this was hardly desirable. Mexico could 
have imposed import restrictions, but this would 
have been condemned now that Mexico 1s a 
member of NAFTA.) 


Proponents of devaluation recognized that there was 
a downside to what they were recommending. A 
devaluation would stimulate inflationary pressures, 
and lowering inflation was the key goal of the pactos. 
Lowered mflation was a costly, hard-won achievement. 
But those supporting an orderly devaluation thought 
the rise in inflation could be contained to a modest 
one-time increase of a few percentage points, which 
could be corrected in the following year or two. The 
trade-off envisioned was a little more temporary infla- 
tion for a lot more sustained GDP growth. A devaluation 
would make the servicing of Mexico’s foreign debt 
more costly in peso terms, but the debt was felt to be 
much more manageable than in 1982. 

As it turned out, the devaluation has led to more 
chaos than order in the Mexican economy, at least in 
the short term. Not only has the peso sunk lower than 
the desired level, but devaluation has dealt the stock 
and bond markets a sharp blow, raised the already high 
interest rates by significant amounts, complicated the 


refmancing of government debt, and put great strain on 
wages and prices. 

Labor suffered much in terms of buying power 
during the 1982-1986 economic adjustment, which 
was required to service Mexico’s external debt and to 
reduce the country’s reliance on oil exports. And while 
real wages have since increased, they have not fully 
regained their pre-1982 level. It is possible the new 
pacto, which calls for a sharp decline in real wages, will 
provoke a final break between rank-and-file labor and 
the governing PRI; relations had.started to fray in the 
1988 elections, when most workers deserted their 
union leaders and Carlos Salinas for opposition leader 
Cuauhtémoc Cardenas. But if wages increase to fully 
offset the real effect of the devaluation, nothing will 
have been achieved other than to raise all prices. 
Holding the line on wages is the crucial issue—hardly 
a popular position for a new president under siege. 
Equally important is holding the line on prices charged 
for goods and services, especially nontradables not 
directly affected by the peso increase in import prices. 

Perhaps the major short-term casualty of the devalu- 
ation has been both domestic and foreign confidence 
in Mexico’s management of the economy. A remark- 
able degree of harmony had been built up between 
Mexico’s former finance minister, Pedro Aspe, and the 
foreign financial community. Similarly, central bank 
head Mancera was seen as a bulwark against devalua- 
tion and the leader in the relentless fight to wring 
inflation out of the Mexican economy. This confidence 
may have led experienced money managers astray. 
They avoided the signs that Mexico was losing control 
over the value of the peso and continued to pour 
capital into the country. 

Confidence in the financial management of Mexico 
resonated. Foreign direct investment 1993 reached 
about $5 billion, and was running ahead of this during 
the first half of 1994. Mexico under the Salinas 
administration’s economic policy became the premier 
destination for foreign direct investment in Latin 
America. It was also the favored destination for portfo- 
lio investment in the region: in 1993 $28 billion 
flowed in. The growth in foreign direct investment was 
linked as well to the conclusion of NAFTA, and United 
States acceptance of the agreement was based on 
confidence in Mexican economic policy. 

It is an overstatement to assert that this confidence 
is shattered for good—that investors will now shun 
Mexico forever. They may for a time, especially the 
portfolio investors, though there may be some bargains 
when it is judged that the bottom of the market has 
been reached. Direct investors may pause until the 


Economists refer to a J-curve fo a currency devalua- 
tion, in which the situation worse fora period before it 
unproves. The time needed for this turnaround in Mexico is 
uncertain, but should not exceed one year 
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economic situation becomes clearer, but few of those 
already in the country are likely to pull up stakes and 
leave. In fact, it is now cheaper in dollar terms to invest 
in Mexico than it was before; and wages may also 
remain lower in dollar-equivalent terms. One recalls 
that the big boom in investment in maquiladora—the 
factories in Mexico where American-made components 
are assembled for reexport to the United States—came 
during the 1980s, after the devaluation of 1982. 

Jaime Serra Puche’s resignation as finance secretary 
was accepted a week after the devaluation. The scape- 
goat for the debacle had to be replaced with someone 
known to have the respect of the financial community, 
both foreign and domestic; Guillermo Ortiz, the deputy 
secretary of finance under Salinas, was hastily shifted 
from his post of secretary of communicatons and 
transport to replace Serra Puche. 

There are thus at least two sides—one good, one 
bad, along with much uncertainty—to the effects of a 
devaluation like the one in Mexico. We are now 
witnessing the immediate fallout of a badly planned 
and ineptly handled devaluation. The Mexican authori- 
ties have looked amateurish. In due course, however, 
the panic will dissipate, and the medium and long term 
will look different—and almost certainly better in the 
wake of President Zedillo’s emergency program, which 
calls for holding down wage and price increases and 
reducing public sector expenditures. 

On the critical issue of investor confidence, the 
short-term assessment will give way to a new evalua- 
tion that will depend on the success of the emergency 
policies. It is simply not true that ‘confidence, once 
lost, is never recovered. The pessimistic view taken of 
Mexico in the immediate aftermath of the 1982 debt 
crisis had largely given way to overconfidence by the 
early 1990s. During the second half of last year volatile 
capital had become nervous about Mexico, but it 
turned near-hysterical when the government acted to 
deal with this edginess. But if, say, six months from 
now, the Mexican scene looks reasonably stable, and 
there is some assurance the peso has settled down, a 
revised view will take hold. 

Interest rates in Mexico have risen. But they were 
high even before the devaluation because of nervous- 
ness over the stability of the peso The medium-term 
effect of devaluation can be a reduction in interest rates 
if the peso is seen to be stable. 

In the short term, the merchandise trade account 
will probably worsen because of the higher cost of 
imports and inertia in the level of exports, but if 
Mexican wage and price increases can be limited, the 
trade account should improve.” The service account 
will experience divergent effects: tourism to Mexico 
should increase but interest payments on debt also will 
increase. 

Perhaps above all, Mexico’s economic growth pros- 
pects were dubious even before the devaluation be- 
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cause of uncertainty about the country’s stability—its 
politcal steadiness because of events in the country 
during the year, and its economic solidity because of 
the repeated shocks to capital flows and the overvalued 
exchange rate. At the moment, achieving economic 
stability seems more elusive then ever, but if it can be 
restored Mexico’s medium-term growth prospects will 
vastly improve. 


THE REACTION TO THE NORTH 

A word is necessary about the reaction of the press 
and government in the United States The first news 
reports were dominated by hand-wringing about the 
detenorating situation The opinions heard were pnmar- 
ily those of Wall Street firms whose clients had taken a 
beating; little real analysis of what had motivated the 
Mexican authorities was provided. It took about a week 
before editorials in leading newspapers such as The 
New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, and The 
Washington Post pointed out that the world had not 
ended and Mexico was still there, next door, a much 
stronger country economically and politically than it 
had been a decade ago. “The McNeil-Lehrer News 
Hour,” 10 days after the devaluation, broadcast a long 
interview with Deputy Secretary of Finance Santiago 
Levy in which he explained the government’s reason- 
ing. f 

Washington was silent m the wake of the devalua- 
tion. After about a week of watching the peso decline, 
the United States Treasury finally spoke up, declaring 
that the peso had fallen too far. This was followed some 
days later by the announcement of an international 
support package of $18 billion to stabilize the peso and 
meet short-term obligations (including the earlier $6.7- 
billion in United States and Canadian credit lines). In 
mid-January, as the extent of the liquidity cnsis became 
clear, the Clinton administration, working with Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress, proposed a loan guarantee 
fund of as much as $40 billion. The rationale is that the 
United States government guarantee will enable the 
Mexican government to borrow funds at a modest 
interest rate. 

This has not been a stellar performance: not by the 
Mexicans; not by the United States government, which 
acted only belatedly in support of xfs NAFTA partner; 
not, at least at the outset, by media analysts; and not by 
all the other presumed experts who so poorly under- 
stood the underlying situation in Mexico. But it is now 
time to look ahead. 


MEXICO’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 

Before December 20, it was projected that the 
Mexican economy would grow by about 4 percent in 
1995; consumer price nses would drop from approxi- 
mately 8 percent to 4 percent; and wages would 
increase by 4 percent. The peso would continue with 


daily depreciations of .04 centavos. None of these 
projections now have any validity. 

The direction of policy for the coming months is 
reasonably clear, even if many of the details are lacking. 
There will surely also be improvisation on many of the 
finer points, depending on what is working. The most 
important challenge for Zedillo is to restore the confi- 
dence that has been squandered. The replacement of 
the finance secretary was directed to this end. So is the 
emergency package announced by the president and 
the support package worked out between the interna- , 
tonal community and the Mexican authorities. The 
United States loan guarantee is the most important 
element of outside support. 

The following are the broad elements of the Zedillo 
administration’s program, plus some speculation about 
the details within the broad guidelines. 

To reassure Mexicans and foreigners alike that the 
anti-inflation battle will not be jettisoned, the program- 
mable part of the public sector budget will be reduced 
by 1.3 percent of GDP. Instead of the small deficit earher 
projected for 1995, Zedillo has said that the public 
sector budget is likely to have a modest surplus—1.5 
percent of Gpp. This will be accompanied by tight 
monetary policy, implying high interest rates over the 
short term. But Zedillo’s projection of the budgeting 
situation is highly opumistc. 

Privatization will be promoted in fields not tackled 
before to raise needed foreign exchange and assure 
foreign uvestors that the economic restructuring is 
continuing; this will include the national railway, 
ports, and telecommunications facilities. Nothing was 
said about power-generating capacity, or about Pemex, 
the state-owned oil giant, or even about privatizing the 
Pemex basic petrochemical facilities, which were com- 
monly believed to be next up for privatization. These 
were apparently too politically sensitive. American and 
other foreign petroleum interests are still pushing for 
some form of contracts under which foreign investors 
bear the risk of exploration and are then permitted to 
share in the proceeds of successful exploitation—but it 
was not to be. Finance Secretary Ortiz later said that 
some elements would be privatized, but the technique 
for this is unclear. 

The new wage pact calls for an increase of 7 percent 
in mnmum wages, plus allowances for increased 
productivity. If inflation this year ıs 15 percent, this is a 
real “hit.” If inflation is higher, as is likely, the wage 
limits are unlikely to stand Business 1s being asked to 
make an “extraordinary” effort to moderate price 
increases. 

The straw that apparently broke the camel’s back 
and led to the December 20 action was renewed 
turmoil in Chiapas, and it is more necessary than ever 
that the president act quickly and decisively to try to 
end this strife. This will require political concessions 


to the Zapatistas, and pledges of increased economic 
aid. 

It is difficult to predict what the outcome of these 
measures might be. While inflation will surely be 
higher than in 1994, it can perhaps be held to no more 
than 25 percent. Zedillo said GDP growth will be less 
than half the 4 percent previously projected for 1995, 
and that sounds about right. The emergency measures 
need not continue indefinitely, but most likely will 
remain in place unul the second half of the year. 

Future exchange rate policy is especially difficult to 
predict. For the time being, the peso will continue to 
float. The international package can provide some 
cushion of borrowed reserves that would allow for 
moderate intervention in the exchange markets; in the 
best of worlds, these funds will not be used for that 
purpose. At any rate, some link, whether explicit or 
not, between interest rates and the exchange rate will 
be necessary if the killer interest rates now impeding 
investment in Mexico are to be lowered. This may be 
possible if the devaluation leads to a significant reduc- 
tion of the current account deficit. But it will be a 
delicate operation because Mexico will need foreign 
capital in view of the country’s low savings rate; and 
portfolio capital will not be forthcoming unless the 
retum is better than in the United States. 

Zedillo has promised to mount a major effort to 
upgrade the country’s infrastructure, which is needed 
to make the most of the opportunities NAFTA promises. 


For this, Mexico will have to rely heavily on the private. 


sector. The World Bank and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank can assist by promising redoubled efforts 
to finance roads, sewage treatment plants, electricity 
generation, and other infrastructure projects, and to 
accelerate disbursements. Promises like these, how- 
ever, are more valuable as a symbol of international 
cooperation than they are real: help, because, in 
practice, it is difficult for multilateral development 
banks to speed up disbursements. 

Zedillo is not off to a good start, and the future of his 


administration may ride on the success of the confi- 
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derei campaign. His biggest problem is 
widespread lack of confidence that his government is 
capable of handling the delicate problems it faces. 
Zedillo must convince the skeptics that they are wrong. 

But the strengths from which Zedillo operates are 
also substantial. Mexico has wrung most of the infla- 
tion out of its economy. The inflation rate in 1995 will 
reverse the downward slide of recent years, but there is 
little danger of runaway price increases. The devalua- 
tion should lead to a decrease in the current account 
deficit, thereby reducing the economy's vulnerability to 
shocks. 

Mexico’s exports are now highly diversified, domi- 
nated by a variety of manufactured goods that are tied 
in to the production and marketing strategies of 
multinational United States firms. This affiliation will 
not dissipate with the devaluanon; if anything, a more 
realistically valued peso should strengthen reliance on 
Mexico as a production base. The greater danger is that 
die-hard NAFIA opponents in the United States will 
argue that a decline in the United States trade surplus 
with Mexico is proof that the agreement is undesirable. 
Yet it should be clear that the important issue for the 
United States is not any particular balance of short- 
term bilateral trade , but rather the sustained health of 
the Mexican economy. 

The United States dollar has depreciated steadily m 
recent years. The Canadian dollar appreciated sharply 
after 1989 and then depreciated just as sharply dunng 
the past year. Thus the peso is not the only currency in 
NAFIA whose exchange value has declined. In neither 
Canada nor the United States has currency deprecia- 
tion proved incompatible with containing inflation. 
There is no reason Mexico cannot have a similar 
outcome, at least after the emergency measures prom- 
ised by Zedillo and the support package of the United 
States have run their course. 

The wreckage always looks worst right after a storm. 
Mexico should be revisited in about six months to 
determine how durable the damage has turned out 
to be. a 
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BY JORGE G. CASTANEDA 


the rescue of the faltering Mexican peso—and and at times the Italian lira and Canadian dollar). 
Mexico’s precarious polincal stability. By interven- Sooner or later, Mexico would have to recover its 
ing in the markets in defense of the peso, the United currency’s value and possibly pay interest, but the 
States Federal Reserve did what it should have done burden would have been lighter and the consequences 
immediately after the December 19 devaluation of the minor compared to the debt Mexico will now incur. 
Mexican currency. And, with his January 11 declara- But Mexico, as a former high-ranking United States 
tion of support, President Bill Clinton threw all his official once commented, isn’t a member of that club, 
administration’s strength against the speculators, thus and its exchange isn’t reserve currency to be bought 
calming the markets—at least for a few days. Better late and sold on international markets., The health of the 
than never, but the North American rescue plan still Mexican economy, however, is a national secunty issue 
suffers from immense lacunae and conceptual black for the United States and, in the end, Washington will 
holes. It is time for President Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de be forced to thoroughly intervene in order to avoid the 
Léon’s government to take the mitiative to fill them. complete collapse of Mexico and its institutions. NAFTA 
The manner m which the United States acted during can be considered the membership card and dues to an _ 
the first days of the crisis, and the complete lack of exclusive club—not a club of first world countries, but 
imagination south of the border in the petitions for rather one whose members’ financial stability is the 
help, were confirmed by.the traditional character of the virtual coresponsibility of the United States. 
aid offered and that requested. Proceedmg with new Needless to say, one cannot achieve a long-term pact 
loans and financial packages was equivalent to ignoring with United States monetary authonties without a 
the new opportunities brought by the North American previous agreement on the details of a recovery pro- 
Free Trade Agreement, despite the enormous cost gram. And, without a doubt, shanng the responsibility 
Mexico paid to sign on. Instead of delivermg Amencan of sustaining a currency is accompanied by some 
and other international financial support the old- abdication of monetary sovereignty. The latter hasn’t 
fashioned way—that is, through conditional loans and disappeared over the years—in Mexico or in other 
more or less imposed austerity programs—it was nme parts of the world. However, the panic, uncertainty, 
to shift to a new monetary relationship with the United and terrible hemorthaging of capital could have been 
States and Canada. The juncture was favorable for the avoided: the psychological effect of a Federal Reserve 
United States (through the Federal Reserve) to attempt, announcement that it would defend the peso at 4.5 or 
from the start and with order and breadth, what had 5 to the dollar “like a dog” (but a gringo dog) would 
begun to be done in an improvised and gradual have compelled speculators to desist in their attacks on 
manner on Monday, January 9: buying the peso in the the Mexican currency. 
markets, in the same way it has done to sustain other 
With time and patience, the gravity of the situation 
and Mexico’s disposition to negotiate the Fed’s aid as 
Jonce G. CASTAÑEDA is a professor of international affairs at the part of a recovery program that was not recessive but 
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did not initially realize that a new, post-NAFIA stage in 
the relationship between the United States and Mexico 
had begun. Thus, the crisis should have been con- 
fronted with calmness and celerity, imagination and 
boldness—attributes that have not been found in 
excess m Mexico during the seemingly interminable 
weeks following December 19. 

Once the Federal Reserve committed to defending a 
fixed parity, say 4.5 to a dollar, which is what the 
government says it wants and believes is feasible, 
interest rates should have been raised to the necessary 
level for the announcement of a new definitive ex- 
change rate. There would not have been an expansion 
of the band in which the peso’s exchange rate was set; 
nor would there have been floating or a subsequent 
recovery and freely fluctuating peso. Instead, there 
would have been simply a new exchange rate, sup- 
ported for an indefinite period by the Fed and, in the 
immediate period, by the high interest rates designed 
to anchor capital in Mexico. . 

This kind of agreement with the United States would 
have allowed for the imtiation of two additional 
negotiations, creating better conditions for Mexico 
without, of course, eliminating the complexity and 
delicacy of the issues at stake In the first place, the use 
of a monetary mechanism of this nature—similar to 
that between the European Union nations and fi- 
nanced by their virtual central bank, the German 
Bundesbank—mitigates the effects of an excessive 
inflationary differential between the two countries. The 
key to a successful devaluation is prevenung inflation 
from skyrocketing since, in addition to nullifying any 
competitive advantages, it would rapidly bring the 
country to the same point from which it began. In the 
long run, Mexican inflation cannot be substantially 
higher than that in the United States. But if the new 
parity enjoys the support of the Federal Reserve and the 
markets recognize it, a higher inflationary differential is 
not as grave a problem. 

This margin would have permitted negotiating with 
the United States—and not with the Intemational 
Monetary Fund—an economic program of growth and 
recovery instead of recession for Mexico, which is what 
both countries desperately need. Mexico requires it 
because after 13 years of little or no economic expan- 
sion—in constant dollars, the per capita GDP is less 
today than it was in 1980—the population simply 
cannot bear additional austerity and unemployment. 
The United States also longs for it, since it cannot 
tolerate a new migratory wave caused by a recession in 
Mexico. Today’s conditions are identical to those of the 
1980s, which provoked the backlash of California’s 
Proposition 187: recession and devaluation in Mexico, 
an overheating of the United States economy, and a 
boom in the demand for unskilled labor. 

Obtainmg the Fed’s support should have been 


linked to the negotiation of a recovery package, but 
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such a package would hardly have been a selling point 
in the United States, especially with a Republican 
Congress, without an immigration component. And 
this, in tum, would promise serious complications for 
Mexico, including the decision on how much responsi- 
bility the authorities would assume in relation to those 
migratory flows that overtake any possible accord on 
seasonal or sectorial legalization. But this dilemma sull 
exists, and will have to be confronted with or without a 
devaluation crisis, with or without an economic de- 
bacle. By tying in immigration negotiations, Mexico 
could obtain, in exchange for the extremely painful 
concessions that it would have to make in any case, the 
aid the situation demands. 


A GRANDER SOLUTION 

One last comment about blame and vengeance. If, to 
the growth and recovery program and the accords with 
the United States previously mentioned, Ernesto Ze- 
dillo would add the creation of the infamous coalition 
government proposed since June by, among others, 
Carlos Fuentes, the Grupo San Angel, myself, and now 
opposition leader Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas, it is possible 
that the crisis could be resolved without resorting to 
more drastic measures. Among these measures, the 
following options stand out: allowing foreign participa- 
tion in the exploration for and extraction of crude oil 
(this is the real threat, not the privatization of old, 
useless Pemex wells), or placing the blame for the 
debacle, both politically and through a criminal law 
suit, on former President Carlos Salmas de Gortari. As 
long as Zedillo resists acting with boldness and oppor- 
tunity, the probability of finding a better alternative 
decreases. From here, some observations on the Sa- 
linas affair are appropriate. . 

It would be absurd for those of us who systemati- 
cally criticized the outgoing government for its authori- 
tarianism, its antipopular political economy, its 
concessionary international politics, and the environ- 
ment of corruption and waste it generated, to suddenly 
defend the former leader. 1 must recognize, however, 
that discovering the string of somersaults, betrayals, 
disloyalties, and unstoppable attempts Salinas has 
engaged in to distance himself from the presidential 
term recently concluded in disgrace and shame makes 
my pulse tremble with my primary anti-Salnismo. 
During the last six years, opportunities abounded to 
criticize, dissent from, renounce, or combat the poli- 
cies that pushed the country to the precipice. There 
was, of course, a cost some of us have paid; others have 
preferred to lay low. Few who did not belong already to 
the ranks of the opposition or the critics chose to take 
advantage of these opportunities. The rest bear the 
responsibility of the disaster with Salinas, and must 
share his fate, whatever it may be. To make firewood 
from fallen trees, one must have a wood-cutting 
license. Let each one show his. 
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DECEPTION POLITICS 

Although the present debacle broke out the same 
way debacles always do in Mexico—because of the 
exchange rate and national finances—both the ongins 
of the cnsis and many of its consequences are of a 
political nature. Politics reigned supreme in three ways 
during 1994, revealed by the political etiology of the 
catastrophe: one, by imposing a substantive veil of 
silence over the electoral campaign when the economic 
route of the country could have been discussed; two, 
being the real explanation as to why the devaluation 
was not done earlier; and three, by bringing to the 
government a team that resists recognizing that govern- 
ing often implies making a choice. 

Without a doubt, the Mexican public was as sur- 
prised as foreign investors by the magnitude and 
untimely character of the peso’s devaluation, which 
exceeded 50 percent in January. This surprise is, 
nevertheless, partly attributable to public opinion itself 
and in part to the candidates who contended for the 
presidency during the first eight months of 1994. By 
focusing entirely on the electoral process, the most 
important national issues were not touched upon. 
Except for a few (justified) accusations thrown at the 
government by Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas, who asserted 
that the peso was overvalued, there was no debate 
among presidential aspirants on the exchange rate, 
commercial opening, dependence on foreign fmancial 
flows, or privatizations. The imminence, the dimen- 
sions, and the possible effects of a major devaluation 
were not exposed to the electorate. 

This silence also impeded a full awareness of the 
so-called trade-offs or alternatives: devalue or persist in 
stagnation; devalue early or be left without reserves; 
devalue little and soon, or late and a lot. And so, when 
a measure became necessary, inevitable, and desirable, 
general confusion spread. A large-scale national debate 
on parity would not have avoided the devaluation; it 
may even have accelerated it. It would, however, have 
contained the discontent and feeling of deception 
prevailing in Mexico today that have produced among 
most Mexicans a desire to see Salinas lynched. 

The principal causes of the current debacle are of a 
political order, beginning with one of an external 
nature. In the months following the. difficulties and 
obligations assumed by Presidents Salinas and Clinton 
in order to obtain NAFTA’s ratification in November 
1993, a devaluation was simply out of the question. 
Devaluation would have confirmed the treaty’s adver- 
saries’ worst fears and malicious insinuations: that 
Mexico would devalue soon after the treaty’s approval, 
thus ‘‘stealing” North American jobs through disloyal 
tactics. During the entire year of the NAFTA debate in the 
United States, a measure that would morally weaken 
the probabilities of approval was also inconceivable. 
For these reasons, during most of 1993 and the first 


months of 1994 Salinas’s hands were tied: to devalue 
was to betray the agreements made. 

The second political factor was the reconquest of the 
Mexican middle class by the Institutional Revolution- 
ary Party (PRI) and the system after 1988, due in large 
measure to price and exchange rate stabilization. The 
commercial liberalization and real appreciation of the 
peso put millions of imported goods at the disposal of 
Mexican consumers. Thanks partially to this, the PRI, 
without resorting to an electoral fraud greater than that 
of 1988, recovered in 1991 and in 1994 several 
opposition strongholds, including the Federal District 
and Mexico state, totaling one-fourth of the country. To 
devalue would have implied the loss of these crucial 
segments of the electorate and would have justly 
generated the depression and irritability that today 
invade the nation. On the eve of the August 1994 
presidential elections it was simply inconcervable. 

The third and last political element in the explana- 
tion was the anxiety of every Mexican president not to 
devalue. “A president who devalues is a devalued 
president,” President José López Portillo rightly said in 
1982. As long as he could avoid it, Salinas was not 
going to devalue the currency: on that depended his 
role in history, his prospects to become head of the 
World Trade Organization, and the possibility of being 
able to walk the streets of Mexico without being 
insulted. Presidents Luis Echeverría and López Portillo 
ran out of time and money or sacrificed themselves for 
the good of the system; to each his just rewards. 
President. Miguel de Ia Madrid devalued so many times 
that in the end once more didn’t matter very much. 
Carlos Salinas was able to transfer his problem—and 
many more—to his successor. 

But politics has left its mark in the current crisis by 
making way for a generational and governmental team 
that, until just recently, was convinced that, as develop- 
ment economist Albert O. Hirschmann once said, 

“Everything good goes together.” According to them, 
one could grow, control inflation, and finance the 
current account deficit while: simultaneously fighting 
inflation; there were no trade-offs to be made. This was 
confirmed by the budget sent to the legislature by 
President Zedillo on December 10, 10 days after taking ` 
office, and 10 days before his world collapsed. Then, 
economic growth of 4 percent, 4 percent inflation, and 
a perfectly manageable current account deficit of $31 
billion were contemplated. There was no reason to 
choose between desirable and attainable goals, or to 
prioritize some while sacrificing others. If to this one 
adds a perceptible inexperience and a noticeable 
reluctance to listen to dissenting voices, the outcome 
can be disastrous. It was, and continues to be, as the 
errors and insensibility are multiplied. 

Emesto Zedillo has had the honesty to recognize an 
error brought to his attenuon by many Mexicans and 
foreigners: a chronic current account deficit of 6 


percent of GDP was unsustainable. But a confession 
does not a penitent make: one must now examine why 
that deficit surged and how contingent it is on the 
entire economic model. Also, the nexus between a 
closed and narrow decision-making system and errone- 
ous decisions must be defined. Finally, one must 
determine whether a crisis with political origins can be 
solved with solely economic remedies. 

All the ills of the time fell on Ernesto Zedillo: the 
insurrection in Chiapas; the failed and internally 
repudiated candidacy of his predecessor for an interna- 
tional post; the currency devaluation and the depletion 
of reserves; the galloping inflation that has been set 
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loose; the lack of a serious but representative opposi- 
tion with whom he can negotiate; a banking crisis; and 
the absence of a strong, competent, and helpful 
government in Washington. Not even the most acerbic 
critics of the previous regime and political system 
could have imagined a nightmare like the one the 
nation is now living. In the shadows two certainties, 
and no others, can be made out: the president cannot 
steer the country through the storm alone or with the 


- same small and stubborn nucleus that has governed 


Mexico for the last 10 years; and it is no use arguing 
about the gravity of the situation. The bloom is off the 
Tose. a 
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Gonads: The Year of the Volatile Voter 


BY JONATHAN LEMCO 


ike the 1994 midterm elections in the United 
States, the 1993 Canadian federal elections may 
signaled a major political realignment in 
Canada. The governing Conservatives suffered the 
largest drop ın the number of elected legislators m 
Canada’s parliamentary history. The party was virtually 
wiped out electorally, attracting only 16 percent of the 
vote and winning just two seats in the House of 
Commons. And the rivalry between the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties, which had characterized Cana- 
dian politics for much of this century, was no longer 
relevant, as new parties joined the political fray and 
attained prominence. 

The election demonstrated the bitterness voters felt 
toward the governing Conservative party and, by 
extension, its handling of the nation’s economic and 
other priorities. In so doing, the voters followed a 
pattern set in many other democratic industrialized 
nations in the 1990s by “throwing the bums out.” 
Canadian voters are now less likely to retain allegiance 
to any single party and are more likely to call them- 
selves “Independents.” And those who do identify 
with a party are less likely to support their party’s 
candidates than at any ome in the postwar era. 


THE POLITICAL LANDSCAPE 

Why this massive electoral change? At the time of 
the election call, Prime Minister Kim Campbell’s 
Progressive Conservative Party held a majority of seats 
in Parliament. In large part, the Conservatives con- 
sisted of a coalition of Western Canadian anglophones 
and Québécois francophones. They tended to appeal to 
social conservatives in the west, and free marketeers 
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and advocates of privatization throughout the county. 
Part of the Québécois contingent was composed of 
“soft” nationalists who insisted that Quebec’s distinc- 
tive character—and a greater measure of political 
autonomy for the province—could find favor in the 
Conservative Party. 

The opposition Liberals had governed Canada for 
most of the twentieth century. Their leader, Jean 
Chrétien, had been a longtime cabinet minister in a 
succession of governments. Ironically, his popularity 
was far more substantial outside his native Quebec; 
Chrétien opposed an officially distinct status for Que- 
bec and related constitutional proposals, and sup- 
ported the repatriation of the 1982 Canadian 
constitution without Quebec’s assent. The Liberal 
Party, however, had historically been the federal party 
most sensitive to the French fact in Canada, and its 
support had usually come from Quebec and Ontario, 
the two most populous and powerful provinces. 

Canada’s third-largest party at the time of the 1993 
election was the social democratic New Democratic 
Party. The NDP represented the interests of organized 
labor in English Canada and was the strongest advo- 
cate of a strengthened welfare state. Although the NDP 
had never formed a majority in Parliament, it was the 
governing party in three provincial legislatures. 

The early 1990s have seen the emergence of the 
Reform Party, which represented western Canadians 
angry at the central government’s policies of official 
bilmgualism and perceived bias toward central Cana- 
dian interests. The party leader, Preston Manning, 
maintained that no province, including Quebec, should 
be granted special status or special privileges. His 
party’s platform struck a chord with westemers, who 
were tired of apparently endless constitutional negotia- 
tions and the central government’s policies of official 
bilingualism and perceived tilt toward central Cana- 
dian interests; they preferred that the government 
focus on economic growth and unemployment allevia- 
tion. 


The early 1990s also witnessed the creation of the 
Bloc Québécois, whose mandate was to operate within 
the federal parliament to promote Quebec’s sover- 
eignty. The Bloc promoted itself as a Quebec-only party 
that would work with the provincially based Parti 
Québécois to achieve independence. One could argue 
that it is a reflection of the Canadian system’s political 
toleration that a party committed to Canada’s dismem- 
berment could legitimately function within the politi- 
cal apparatus to achieve this goal. 

Unlike the political system in the United States, 
where the two major parties are dominant at the 
federal, state, and local levels, parties in Canada may or 
may not be in power at federal and/or provincial levels 
of government. The NDP, for example, may be weak 
federally, but it can form the government in three 
provinces. And the Conservatives may have been the 
governing party in Ottawa untl 1993, but at dissolu- 
tion they held the premierships in only two provinces, 
Alberta and Manitoba. Similarly, a number of strong 
provincially based political parties may have little or no 
prominence on the federal level of government. 

This party differentiation reflects the strength of the 
Canadian federal structure. By any objective measure, 
Canada and Switzerland have the two most decentral- 
ized federal structures in the world. Provincial powers 
over the purse, regulatory matters, and provincial 
interests are remarkable by any standard. Canada’s 
sheer size and regional diversity have made this so. In 
fact, unlike the United States, the real check on the 
power of the governing party in Canada is not the 
official opposition at the federal level, but the provin- 
cial governments. The Canadian constitution grants 
the provinces power to provide far more services to 
their constituents than the United States constitution 
offers the states. ! 

Since Ontano and Quebec are home to two-thirds of 
the nation’s voters, their interests usually prevail. In 
1993, many western Canadians had grown discon- 
tented with Ottawa’s perceived bias toward the cen- 
trally located provinces. In addition, many Quebecers 
felt that an apparently inefficient federal structure 
could not adequately protect their interests. It was in 


lWhile Canada’s federal structure ıs decentralized, the 
parhamentary system 1s highly centralized. There 1s a fusion 
of powers between the Canadian execuuve and the legisla- 
ture, such that Canada has what may be the strictest party 
discipline ın the modern history of parliamen oy ee 
ment. Individual members are almost never to 
oppose their party leaders The result is that individual 
members of parliament exert far less authonty over policymak- 
ing than their American counterparts. (Former Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Elliott Trudeau spoke of his Liberal Party 
backbenchers at various times as “trained seals,” "trained 
donkeys,” and “nobodies ’") The weakness of MPs means 
that a Canadian prime minister with a majority government 
can pass almost all his or her party’s legislation with hele 


opposition. 
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this volatile electoral climate that the Reform Party and 
the Bloc Québécois found their adherents. 


ELECTIONS WITH A DIFFERENCE 

The normal volatility of the Canadian electorate 
significantly increased in 1993 because of the uncer- 
tainty associated with the presence of five contenders 
for power. Three of the frve—the Bloc Québécois, the 
New Democratic Party, and the Reform Party—were 
strong regionally but weak nationally. The Bloc and the 
Reform Party were wild cards, since neither had a track 
record of any consequence. Both had provocative, 
attention-getting leaders who appeared to personify 
their parties. In fact, it is hard to imagine the Bloc 


without Lucien Bouchard, or a Reform Party without 


Preston Manning; to many observers, they were the 
parties that they headed. 

The impact of these new parties was felt on election 
night. On October 25, 1993, Canadian voters tossed 
out the governing Progressive Conservative Party in one 
of the most remarkable turnarounds in modem elec- 
toral history. As noted, the Conservatives received only 
16 percent of the vote. Nationally, the Conservatives 
lost votes to the triumphant Liberal Party, but in 
Quebec the Tories were embarrassed by the victorious 
Bloc Québécois and in the west the Reform Party won 
most of the available parliamentary seats. In Ontano 
the Conservatives lost votes to the Reform Party and the 
Liberal Party. The Liberals won 177 of the 295 open 
seats to gain a parlamentary majority. Fifty-five percent 
of the seats they captured came from Ontario alone, 
which could lead to renewed accusations of an “On- 
tario bias.” 

Canada’s first-past-the-post electoral system favors 
the front-runner and punishes the also-rans. In the 
1993 election, the Liberals won with only 41 percent of 
the popular vote. The Bloc Québécois formed the 
official opposition with 54 seats, and 14 percent of the 
vote nationally, but just under 50 percent of the vote in 
Quebec. The Reform Party was close on the Bloc’s 
heels with 52 seats and 19 percent of the vote 
nationally. The New Democratic Party attracted 7 
percent of the vote and a paltry 9 seats. One indepen- 
dent member of parliament was also elected. 

The Conservatives, who in 1984 and 1988 had 
triumphantly managed the collaboration between Que- 
bec and western voters, saw this partnership devas- 
tated. With only two seats, they must now evaluate 
their entire raison d’étre. With so few elected mem- 
bers, they have lost their official party status and their 
two MPs must sit as independents. Only one Conserva- 
tive cabinet minister, rising star Jean Charest of Que- 
bec, was able to hold on to his seat. More than half the 
Tory candidates lost their deposits because they did 
not attract the minimum 15 percent of the votes cast in 
their constituencies. At this writing the party’s total 
debts stand at about $8 mullion. 
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Soon after the election the witchhunt began to 
determine who was at fault for the Conservatives’ 
electoral disaster. The obvious candidates are former 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, who had resigned 
some months prior to the election; Kim Campbell, who 
succeeded Mulroney; the Conservative campaign ma- 
chinery; and the mass media and other scapegoats. 
There is fault to be found among all these of course, 
and each will be discussed in turn. But it is important 
to stress again that the Canadian electorate was and is 
more volatile than ever in its voting preferences. In fact, 
over 50 percent of Canadians switched their votes from 
the 1988 election. 

The volatility of the electorate notwithstanding, not 


all has changed on the Canadian political landscape. ~ 


The Liberals are again in power with a majority 
government, as they have been for most of the twenti- 
eth century. Furthermore, the rise of the Reform Party 
and the Bloc Québécois follows the ascent of other 
historical movements expressing regional disaffection. 
What is different now, of course, is the sheer magni- 
tude of the Conservative loss and the Liberal gain, and 
the emergence of legislators poised to act on behalf of 
the alienated in Quebec and the west. 

The 1993 election results revealed all the frustra- 
tions felt by the Canadian voung public. The status quo 
was now unacceptable, although Canadians may not 
have agreed on what should replace it. Also, no great 
love was expressed for the Conservative Party’s challeng- 
ers. They had not convinced the electorate that they 
could promote economic growth and increase employ- 
ment. But they did have the good forume of not 
presiding over the country’s economy during the 
crippling’ recession. They were seen as interesting 
alternatives laden with promises, and Canadians 
showed themselves willing to take a chance on them. 


EXPLAINING THE EARTHQUAKE 
What led to the Conservative collapse in the elec- 
tion? Several factors suggest themselves. 


The Anti-Mulroney Backlash 

During Brian Mulroney’s nine years as prime minis- 
ter, the Canadian economy experienced periodic sharp 
downturns, including the 1993 recession. In addition, 
various constitutional agreements foundered, a widely 
unpopular goods and services tax (GST) was instituted, 
a controversial free trade agreement with the United 
States was negotiated and passed, and various public 
agencies were privatized. 

Some of these measures will likely promote prosper- 
ity. But by early 1993, the general perception among 
many Canadians was that “lying Brian was doing ıt to 
us again.” To some English Canadian nationalists, 
Canada was committing the cardinal sin of moving in 
lockstep with the United States. For others the Mul- 
roney government was too quick to accommodate 


Quebec sovereigntists and nationalists. Dunng his 
tenure, a record number of Mulroney’s cabinet minis- 
ters and members of his party caucus were forced to 
resign because of various indiscretions, and the prime 
minister had also been caught in several rhetorical 
inconsistencies. Certain elements of the mass media 
were especially hard on him and the personal habits of 
members of his family. A 1994 bestseller, On the Take, 
by journalist Stevie Cameron, outlined these problems 
and peccadillos in gross detail and served to remind 
Canadians, one year after the fact, why they had voted 
Mulroney's successor, Kim Campbell, out of office. 
(Campbell succeeded Mulroney as Conservative Party 
leader and prime minister in February 1993.) 

‘One possible explanation for the Conservatives’ 
electoral demise argues that Mulroney left too late to 
allow Campbell to campaign effectively or to bring 
about the policy changes necessary to distance herself 
from Mulroney. In the short time -available to her, 
could Prime Minister Campbell have stood for meaning- 
ful policy change? Was there time to outline her 
strategy to overcome the nation’s economic problems? 
Was it reasonable to expect her,to be able to distance 
herself from Brian Mulroney’ s snake-oul salesman im- 
age? 

One might respond by noting that Prime Minister 
Campbell had served in senior cabinet positions in 
Mulroney’s government and was therefore partly respon- 
sible for that government’s poor image. But there may 
be some truth to the argument that Mulroney left too 
late ın the game for Campbell to put her own stamp on 
the party she now led. Sull, one could also make the 
case that after nine years of Mulroney-led governments, 
Canadians were unwilling to elect any Conservative 
who succeeded Brian Mulroney. In fact, the Conserva- 
tive Party had been suffering low levels of SUPE in 
the polls for years. 

Kim Campbell thus faced an uphill battle from the 
beginning, notwithstanding her intelligence, her physi- 
cal attractiveness, and her candid, witty comments. 
Furthermore, the other four parties explicitly tried to 
distance themselves from Mulroney-style politics— 
and from each other. Liberal leader Jean Chrétien, for 
example, who had served in senior elected positions 
for 20 years, was tagged by the other parties as 


“Yesterday's Man,” as if the only acceptable elected 


politicians would henceforth be new ones. 

To be fair, Campbell was alert to the situation and 
she spoke eloquently of her interest in inclusive public 
policymaking. She blamed the media for failing to 
understand the new politics of the Conservative Party. 
One might note, however, that this is a familiar 
complaint from politicians: when their poll support is 
low and their motives questioned, the media is usually 
to blame. In the end, the ant-Mulroney sentiment was 
no doubt a key feature in the Conservatives’ 1993 
election loss. 


The Troubled Economy 

Repeated surveys during the early 1990s revealed 
that the number one issue for Canadian voters was the 
economy. In 1984 and 1988 the Conservatives pre- 
sided over a strong and vibrant economy that had 
propelled them to victory. By 1993 the recession was in 
full force. 

The Conservatives had made deficit cutting and 
inflation fighting a priority; they achieved real success 
with the latter, but unemployment still hovered around 
15 percent in some regions, and 11 percent nationally. 
Economic growth was stagnant. In the United States, 
the newly elected president, Bill Clinton, spoke of 
reinventing government, investing in training and 
infrastructure, and kick starting the United States 
economy. The Conservatives’ rhetonc on similar topics 
was less convincing. For many Canadians, the economy 
was in trouble because of free trade, the goods and 
services tax, and Bnan Mulroney. In the summer of 
1992, one survey revealed that 75 percent of Canadians 
were dissatisfied with the government’s economic 
performance. Inflation was virtually nonexistent and 
interest rates were at a decade low, but the Conserva- 
tives received little credit for these successes. Instead, 
the public’s focus was on high deficits, high unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, high taxes, and a great 
deal of economic uncertainty. The economy was in 
trouble—and Brian Mulroney’s government was to 
blame. 


The Conservative Campaign 

From the begining of the campaign, the Conserva- 
tives seemed confused. Whereas the Liberals were 
prepared with a “red book” on issues that they could 
wave and quote from at every opportunity, the Conser- 
vatives seemed to have few identifiable policies. In- 
stead, their campaign hinged on the attractiveness and 
novelty of their new leader. Kim Campbell was not 
Brian Mulroney, and party strategists seemed to hope 
that this would be enough reason for Canadian voters 
to reelect the Conservative Party. 

Leadership is an important factor in party renewal, 
of course. But policy and party organization matter as 
well. Campbell was new and different and looked like a 
winner, but this was not enough. She was also 
inexperienced and frequently unable to take construc- 
tive criticism. She could be arrogant and feisty when it 
was not appropriate. She also led a campaign team that 
frequently demonstrated bad judgment.” 

The starkest example of this was a Conservative 
campaign ad that used unflattering photographs of 
Liberal Leader Jean Chrétien, who had been the victim 


2For a account of the campaign's blunders, see 
the tnsider account by David McLaughlin, Poisoned Chalice 
The Last Campaign of the Progressive Conservative Party? 
(Toronto Dundum Press, 1994). 
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of a childhood disease that left him with a deaf ear and 
a slightly contorted face. The commercials’ voiceovers 
included the statement that “I would be embarrassed 
with this man as prime minister.” The ad aired only 
briefly but the damage had been done. Campbell 
claimed to be mortified and asserted that she had not 
authorized the ad. Many Conservative supporters were 
alarmed. This kind of commercial was ‘‘un-Canadian,” 
revealing the worst of American or Mulroney excesses. 
Chrétien for his part remarked that “God gave me this 
disability,” and the public responded sympathetically. 

Throughout the campaign, Conservative Party head- 
quarters and the prime mimister’s tour seemed to be 
working at cross purposes. They stressed style over 
substance and leadership over policy. Somehow, Kim 
Campbell would be different, but it was never convinc- 
ingly explained in what way. 

By contrast, the Liberals ran a nearly flawless 
campaign. Chrétien adopted the image of a statesman. 
He did not use negative advertisements and his govern- 
ment experience was portrayed as an asset. The Reform 
Party and the Bloc Québécois also ran effective cam- 
paigns. The NDP, while strong on policy, was lackluster 
in style and presentation. 


Kim Campbell’s Personality Problems 

- As noted, part of the explanation for the Conserva- 
tive failure might have been the candidate herself. Kim 
Campbell had little experience as leader. Some col- 
leagues saw her as an ineffective team player, she was 
quick to delegate authonty to her staff, but chase not to 
monitor it effectively. Her manner could be alternately 
witty and charming, or brusque and arrogant. During a 
late August campaign speech, Campbell spoke of the 
need to hold a dialogue with the Canadian people on 
attacking the deficit—but not during the election 
campaign. The media attributed this to arrogance. 
Campbell later revealed that she believed an election 
campaign allowed too little time to make significant 
policy changes. But the media focused on her apparent 
refusal to discuss these proposals and portrayed her in 
the worst possible light. 


The Media’s Role 

The Canadian mass media have long been accused 
of devoting too much attention to party leaders and not 
enough to their policies. Journalists respond that the 
public is most interested in their leaders, and so they 
are only responding to their constituency. Further- 
more, the Canadian political system gives party leaders 
control of the reins of power. At no time was all this 
more evident than during the televised leadership 
debates, which were structured as contests between 
five individual contenders. 

When the party leaders made mistakes—and Kim 
Campbell made several—they were magnified by the 
media coverage. This may have contributed to voter 
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volatility. And if the media focus was to be on mistakes, 
then the Conservatives would look bad and the Liber- 
als would look good. Alan Frizzell and his colleagues 
analyzed the coverage of seven major newspapers 
around the country and noted that Campbell received 
more coverage than her opponents, but only 4.9 
percent of the Campbell stories were “favorable, while 
43.8 percent were unfavorable.” By contrast, Chrénen 
received more favorable and less unfavorable coverage 
than Campbell. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CANADIAN PARTY SYSTEM 

The Liberals are once again the governing party, with 
overwhelming parliamentary support in Ontano and 
Atlantic Canada and modest levels of support else- 
where in the country. They are committed to reducing 
the deficit, privatizing public agencies, and increasing 
employment. They support Canada’s membership m 
the North American Free Trade Agreement, the World 
Trade Organization, and the United Nations. Interna- 
tional peacekeeping is their only military priority, and 
national bilingualism remains party policy. The Liber- 
als pay lip service to constitutional change, but it 
remains to be seen how serious they are about this. 
They present a strong antisovereignty, pro-federalist 
stance. 

The Liberals have enjoyed the longest political 
honeymoon of any federal government this century 
This 1s due, in part, to the fact that they have not had to 
make any hard and unpopular decisions yet. Liberals 
have also benefited from the memory of the hated 
Mulroney Conservatives that remains fresh in the 
public mind. However, in the long run, Liberal for- 
tunes will fluctuate with the state of the economy and 
the relative strength or weakness of the sovereignust 
movement in Quebec. 

The Bloc Québécois ran a well-managed campaign 
in 1993 and captured 54 of 75 Quebec seats, the only 
province in which the party ran. To the Bloc’s surprise, 
members find themselves Canada’s official opposition. 
This is a major responsibility, since it requires the Bloc 
to challenge the government on issues that may not 
always affect Quebec’s mterests. Their first year has 
been a med success in this regard, although Lucien 
Bouchard has performed brilliantly at times. However, 
the Bloc’s victory in Quebec might not signal majority 
support for sovereignty. According to 1993 and 1994 
polls, most Bloc supporters want the party to concen- 
trate on job creation, while only a minority chose 
independence as the mam focus. 

The sovereigntist Parti Québécois has now formed a 
government in Quebec. The Bloc is working with PQ to 


3Alan Frizzell, Jon H. Pammett, and Anthony Westell, The 
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win a referendum on sovereignty this year. Should the 
referendum pass (and at present the outcome is 
uncertain), then the Bloc has promised to resign from 
Parliament, which could throw the House of Com- 
mons into disarray for a time. Alternatively, it could 
signal the ascension of the Reform Party to official 
opposition status. 

The Reform Party may replace the Conservatives, but 
it is hard to see how they can coexist for long. The 
Reformers’ first year in parliament was characterized by 
eloquent speeches and mistakes caused by inexperi- 
ence. The party seems to be the creature of one man, 
Preston Manning, and one doubts whether it can 
survive his absence. But the Reformers have responded 
to the concerns of millions of Canadians who feel that 
they have finally found a voice in the nation’s capital. 

The New Democratic Party is in trouble. The New 
Democrats must evaluate their place in Canadian 
political life. Audrey Mclaughlin has taken responsibil- 
ity for the party’s electoral failure and has agreed to 
resign as party leader. More important, the NDP must 
evaluate whether it remains the best vehicle to promote 
social democracy in Canada. For many Canadians, the 
NDP ıs an “old party” that is now out of touch with the 


` electorate. The NDP seems urelevant to many concerned 


with the growth of markets, the focus on globalization, 
and the diminished mternational leverage available to 
debt- and deficit-ridden governments. The NDP, which 
once saw itself as in the vanguard of the new left, will 
have much soul-searching to do in the next few years. 

We are left to conclude that the Conservatives were 
defeated because of economic problems, widespread 
anger at Brian Mulroney and his policies, Kim Camp- 
bell’s inexpenence and poor campaign machinery, 
biased media coverage, and the relative strengths of the 
contending political partes. There is something more 
of course. Canadians, like their neighbors to the south, 
wanted a change. 

In both countnes, citizens evidently want immediate 
responsiveness from ther elected legislators, and these 
legislators will face the consequences if they do not 
deliver. In both countries the media is also on tial for 
its perceived political biases, which have become major 
stories in themselves. In both countries government’s 
fortunes will follow the economic fortunes of the 
nation, although in Canada these will be aggravated by 
the issue of sovereignty. In both Canada and the 
United States, citizens are demanding an end to high 
taxes, high deficits, and high unemployment, and 
politicians have precious little time to address these 
expectations successfully. Finally, the 1993 election in 
Canada and the 1992 and 1994 United States elections 
teach us that the North American electorate is as 
volatile as it has ever been—and promises to remain 
so. E 
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Why Quebec and Canada Must Part 


BY DAVID J. BERCUSON 


A house divided against itself cannot stand. cord, the 1992 Charlottetown Accord. In each case 
—Abraham Lincoln Canada’s leaders tried to square the circle—to recon- 

f l ale the mounting demands of French Quebecers to 

e immortal words of Abraham Lincoln, uttered create a nation within a nation, and the growing refusal 
m the midst of the Lincoln-Douglas debates of sf English-speaking Canadians to make compromises 


1858, described an America deeply and bitterly 
divided over the place slavery was to have in the fature ™ PO'‘tcH principles that they believe constitute the 


of the republic. The issues that divide English-speaking 
from French-speaking Canadians today are not as 
stark, dramatic, or fraught with the potential for TWO WORLDS 


violence as the great issue that inspired Lincoln, but The men who created Canada in the mid-1860s 
they are as long-standing, and have proven as impervi- were well aware that the new country would contain 
ous to solution. disparate peoples who had different ways of looking at 


The Canadian nation 1s as divided today as it has the world. Canada, in other words, would not be held 
been at any time since its establishment in 1867. It is together by a common national heritage, and would 
not divided over the question of whether or nota great not be like the new nationalist states then forming in 
evil will continue to exist, as the United States was Germany and Italy. The founders believed, however, 
before the Civil War. But it is split by two fundamen- that Canada, like the United Kingdom, would be 
tally different views of the world—one held by a united by a common allegiance to the monarchy, 
majority of French Quebecers and the other by a shared ideals of British constitutionalism (which were 
majority of English-speaking Canadians inside and strong even in Quebec), and economic self-interest. 
outside Quebec. These divergent worldviews have They were not far wrong, and Canadian umity, though 
come to the fore because of major changes in Canadian sometimes strained, was for nearly a century never 
society since 1945, and they have grown increasingly seriously jeopardized. 


far apart since the beginning of the Quiet Revolutionin © In June 1960 the Liberal Party came to power in 
Quebec in 1960 and the federal government’s adop- Quebec under the leadership of Jean Lesage. Lesage 
tion of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms in 1982. and his followers took the reins of government from a 


Since 1960 Canada’s history has essentially been the thoroughly corrupt conservative regime that had held 
story of one effort after another to patch over the chasm office since 1944. The previous regime had opposed 
between English-speaking Canadian and French- trade unionism, favored foreign capitalists, and sup- 
speaking Quebecois political culture. The road to the ported the Roman Catholic Church’s dominant role in 
second Quebec referendum on secession from education and social services; it did all in its consider- 
Canada—which may be held this year—is paved with able power to keep Quebec rural, Catholic, and 
the wreckage of earlier agreements: the 1964 Charlotte- conservative. The government refused to cooperate 
town Conference, the 1971 Victoria Conference, the with most federal initiatives in social policy and national 
1981 Ottawa Conference, the 1987 Meech Lake Ac- economic development, jealously guarding what it 

: believed to be Quebec’s constitutional prerogatives. 
Lesage’s Liberals were determined to move in an 
DAVID J. BERCUSON 1s professor of history and dean of the Faculty entirely different direction. Activists, they believed that 
of Graduate Studies at the University of Calgary. He is the if the Quebec government was to succeed in its most 


coauthor, with Barry Cooper, of Deconfederanon: Canada . LS ; 7 
without Quebec (Toronto. Key Porter Books, 1991), and Important mission—guaranteeing the survival of the 


Derailed: The Betrayal of the National Dream (Toronto. Key province’s French-speaking population in a sea of 
Porter Books, 1994). North American ‘“‘Anglo-Saxondom’’—it needed to 
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orchestrate Quebec’s development. Thus the Lesage 
administration launched many bold new initiatives, 
from a government-owned electric power monopoly to 
a provincial pension plan to a government-owned steel 
complex. It also began to question whether the tradı- 
tional division of powers between the federal and 
provincial governments gave Quebec sufficient jurisdic- 
tion to carry out its mission. It concluded that it did 
not, and began a quest for more power that virtually 
every Quebec government has since continued. This 
quest has been linked, sometumes subtly, sometimes 
openly, with the threat that Quebec would secede from 
Canada if it did not achieve its constitutional goals. 

In English-speaking Canada things had been moving 
in the opposite direction. From 1948 to 1958 Canada 
had a virtually open door immigration policy. A large 
number of the immigrants, who armved at the rate of 
about 153,000 a year (close to 1 percent of the total 
population) throughout the decade, were from central, 
southern, and eastern Europe. The great majority 
integrated into the English-speaking milieu, but they 
did not share the British values or loyalty to the 
monarchy or the Commonwealth that had once formed 
the bedrock of English Canadian thinking. One sign of 
the decreased commitment to Britain was the adopton 
of the Canadian Bill of Rights in 1960; another was the 
new national flag displaying the maple leaf, first flown 
in 1964. As a result of these changes in outlook, 
Quebecois and other Canadians began to look at 
themselves, their country, and their governments very 
differently. 


THE VIEW FROM QUEBEC 

Whatever else Quebecers may desire in the way of 
forms of government, personal hberty, and social 
programs, what concerns them first and foremost is 
their survival as a distinct society in North Amenca. 
Before World War II it was easy for Quebecers to set 
themselves apart from other North Americans. They 
were dominated by the Roman Catholic Church; their 
values were conservative, religious, and family ori- 
ented; and they were discouraged by their religious and 
political leaders from entering into commerce and 
constantly lectured about the importance of maintain- 
ing ties to the land and rural life, even though Quebec 
was thoroughly urbanized by 1945. Today the only 
feature that distinguishes Quebecers from other North 
Amencans is their language—and all that language 
implies by way of modes of expression, culture, the 
arts, humor, and so on. Anything perceived as threaten- 
ing the French language—such as an influx into 
Quebec of immigrants who choose to mtegrate into an 
English-speaking milieu—is seen as dangerous. The 
role of Quebec governments is to ensure that Quebec’s 
distinct language-based culture survives 

When Canada was founded in 1867, the framers of 
the country’s first constutution believed that if the 


provinces were given exclusive jurisdiction over educa- 
ton and the French language was afforded special 
constitutional protections, no other steps were needed 
to safeguard Quebec’s unique heritage. For a genera- 
tion that view has been rejected by Quebec govern- 
ments, most intellectuals, a majonty of trade unionists, 
and many journalists in the province. It is now a virtual 
grven for most Quebecers that to safeguard the French 
language, the government of Quebec must assume 
powers almost akin to those of a sovereign state (the 
separatists, of course, want nothing less than full 
statehood). Since 1960 the province’s governments 
have demanded control over social policy, immigra- 
tion, investment, communications, broadcasting, man- 
power traming, and other strategic jurisdictions. The 
government of Premier Robert Bourassa, which pre- 
ceded the current separatist government, demanded 
that the Canadian constitunon explicitly recognize 
Quebec as a distinct society, and recognize that the 
government of Quebec has a specific constitutional 
obligation to safeguard that status—and the powers to 
go with it. 

The days of the Catholic Church’s domination of 
Quebec’s social and educational institutions is long 
past. Nationalism 1s the new religion of Quebec, and 
the state is the new church. In liberal democratic 
societies such as the United States or the rest of 
Canada, the state ıs considered neutral on cultural and 
religious matters. Not so in Quebec. There, the state is 
an activist institunon charged with the national mis- 
sion of ensuring the survival of a unique cultural group. 


YOU ARE WHAT YOU SPEAK? 

In the 1960s and 1970s, more and more English- 
speaking Canadians demanded a change in their 
relationship with their government. They began to 
push for a constitutionally entrenched charter of rights, 
and consequently, an end to the parliamentary su- 
premacy that is central to the Brith tradition. Once 
English-speaking Canadians grew more familiar with 
the impact of the Bill of Rights on citizenship in the 
United States, an overwhelming majority of them 
supported the adoption of the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms in 1982. 

University of British Columbia political scientist 
Alan Cairns has written extensively on the growth of 
what he calls “Charter nationalism” in English- 
speaking Canada. This 1s the increasing tendency of 
English-speaking Canadians to define themselves polu- 
cally as a people whose rights are embodied in the 
1982 Charter, and to ignore the Crown’s sovereignty 
and act as if the people were sovereign. 

These tendencies run counter to the Quebec view of 
the relationship between Quebec’s citizens and their 
government. In the abstract, Quebecers are no less 
dedicated to the ideal of individual human rights than 
other North Americans. Quebec has its own provincial 


charter of rights and freedoms that is as encompassing 
as the 1982 Canadian Charter. For Quebecers, the key 
question is not whether they should have a constitution- 
ally entrenched charter, but who will control the 
enforcement of charter rights. Quebec governments 
since 1982 have been unremittingly hostile to the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. This hostil- 
ity is sparked not by objections to specific charter 
provisions, but because the ultimate arbiter of the 
charter is the Supreme Court of Canada, which is 
appointed by the federal government and will always 
have a majority of English-speaking Canadians among 
its judges. For Quebec to accept the charter is to 
therefore accept a status quo in which the relanonship 
of Quebecers to their government, and the range of 
options available to the Quebec government to “‘safe- 
guard” the French language, are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Why 1s this a problem for Quebecers and not for 
other Canadians? It goes back to their view of the 
confederation agreement of 1867, which they see as a 
constitutional bargain between what they refer to as 
“two founding peoples” one English-speaking and 
Protestant, the other French-speaking and Catholic. 
Today even those Quebecers who consider themselves 
committed federalists think of Canada as a bicultural 
state in which the constitutional position of the 
descendants of the “two founding peoples” must be 
roughly equal. The country’s official dual-language 
policy rests on this vision. 

People who hold this view believe that Canada is not 
a collection of citizens so much as a partnership of 
“‘collectivities,” or linguistic communities. This mania 
to define the nation in terms of collectivities is firmly 
rooted in Quebec politics. Virtually all Quebecers— 
even those who are not native French speakers—hold 
that Quebec society consists of three communities: 
francophone,” “anglophone,” and “‘allophone,”’ the 
last composed of immigrants whose mother tongues 
were neither English nor French. 

Similarly, almost all Quebecers see Canada as con- 
sisting of French Canadians and English Canadians, 
the latter everyone not French in origin. English 
Canadians point out that what the “English Canada” 
Quebecers see to the east and west of them 1s actually 
English-speaking Canada, a society made up of people 
from many ethnic, racial, religious, and ‘cultural back- 
grounds. Most Quebecers dismiss this as irrelevant. 

This difference in the conception of Canada lies at 
the heart of the current Canadian dilemma. English- 
speaking Canada is beginning to think of itself as a 
nation and as a constitutionally defined people. English- 
speaking Canadians conceive of Canada as a nation of 
individual citizens who are equal before the law— 
regardless of the language their forebears spoke—and 
who live in a federation of provinces with equal 
constitutional status. English-speaking Canada is di- 
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veise, like any society of immigrants; to a considerable 
degree politically disunited, like any democracy spread 
out over a large area; and a place of dissonance, like any 
healthy, vital, creative society. 

In English-speaking Canada the state is now almost 
universally seen as the servant of the individual cit- 
zens, charged with ensuring their freedom to develop 
themselves to the fullest. It 1s true that the Canada of 
1867 was defined as a nation of communities; it is 
equally true today that that vision of Canada is almost 
completely dead outside Quebec. Thus very few people 
in Saskatchewan, for example, would worry much 
about the prospect of having the province’s laws 
subject to the decisions of a Supreme Court that may or 
may not have anyone from their province sitting on ıt. 

Quebecers, however, view Canada as a nation of 
collectivities defined primarily by language. The French 
collectivity lives primarily in one province (Quebec) 
and constitutes a majority only in that province; the 
English collectivity controls nine provinces out of ten, 
and by virtue of its majority status controls the federal 
government and all its mstitutions. This leads directly 
to the conclusion that Quebec needs special powers to 
defend itself and cannot be subject to the dictates of 
institutions representing the collective power of “the 
English.” For Quebecers who hold this view, the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms is nothing 
more than a potential instrument of oppression. 

In the summer of 1989 the Supreme Court of 
Canada declared unconstitutional those portions of 
Quebec’s language law forbidding the use of English 
on public signs in the province. The court stepped 
outside its role of strict judicial arbiter to suggest that a 
fair compromise between constitutional requirements 
and the desire of the Quebec government to stress the 
French-speaking nature of the province might be if the 
law allowed bilingual signs in which the French was 
made more prominent by appearing in larger letters 
than the English. Quebec rejected that suggestion, and 
instead used a loophole in the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms (the so-called notwithstanding 
clause, which allows a legislature to sidestep a number 
of Charter provisions for up to five.years) to re-pass the 
original language law. English-speaking Canadians 
were outraged—the same outrage that was primarily 
responsible for the death of the Meech Lake constitu- 
tional accord. That accord had been arrived at in the 
spring of 1987 by Prime Minister Brian Mulroney and 
all the provincial premiers and was mtended to secure 
Quebec’s assent to the consntutional changes of 1982. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE IMPASSE? 

Are the differences that divide Quebecers from other 
Canadians serious enough to warrant a division of the 
country, or can a reasonable compromise be reached 
that will allow Canada to continue to exist with 
somewhat the same structure it has had up to now? 
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Journalist and historian Wiliam Johnson, a sea- 
soned observer of Quebec politics, wntes in A Cana- 
dian Myth that Quebec nationalists are driven primarily 
by demonology, seeing “English-Canada” as mainly 
malevolent and bent on the destruction of French 
Quebec. Johnson traces the roots of this to the British 
conquest of Quebec in 1759 and to the myths nurtured 
by French Quebecers to sustain their culture in the 
years following. Generations of Church leaders, writ- 
ers, journalists, and intellectuals were bent on proving 
to French Quebecers that they were under siege, and 
that only a strong sense of communal solidarity would 
allow them to sustain their distinct way of life. Johnson 
convincingly shows that when Jean Lesage and his 
Liberals launched the Quiet Revolunon in the early 
1960s they used the language, the mages, and the 
myths of this demonology—combined with the antico- 
lonialism then virulent in the third world—to convince 
Quebecers that they had been perpetual victims and 
that the hour of their liberation was at hand. 

IfJohnson is correct in his analysis, compromise will 
not be possible because one party to the dispute sees 
itselfi—however wrongly—as battling for survival. In- 
deed, a dispassionate analysis of the events of the last 
35 years reveals the complete unwillingness of any 
Quebec government to unequivocally declare its sup- 
port for a perpetually united Canada. From the early 
1960s the Canadian federanon has been akin to a 
marriage in which one partner has his or her bags 
perpetually packed in the vestibule, m full sight of the 
other partner, as a constant reminder of how tenuous 


the marriage really 1s. No marnage can go forward on 
that basis; nor can a political union. 


THE DAMAGE DONE 

In the decade between the patriation of the Cana- 
dian constitution and the adoption of the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms in 1982 and the defeat of the 
Charlottetown Accord in a national referendum in 
1992, untold ume, talent, money and goodwill were 
squandered in an effort to hammer out a constitutional 
compromise between Quebec and the rest of Canada. 
The Quebec queston is sull unresolved, and Canada 
faces yet another referendum on secession. 

The continuing failure to resolve the conflict, despite 
Tepeated reassurances that resolution was just around 
the comer, has reduced Canadians’ faith in ther 
leaders and led to a general sense of malaise. Worse, it 
has produced government by bribery, under which 
Ottawa has continually attempted to purchase the 
loyalty of Quebecers by showing them how profitable 
their membership in the Canadian nation is. Quebec 
governments have done their utmost to assist that 
process. In fact, the cornerstone of federalist Premier 
Robert Bourassa’s so-called commitment to a united 
Canada was federalisme rentable—profitable federal- 


ism. He saw Canada purely as a balance sheet exercise, 
never as a nation m the full sense of the word. 

Instead of engendering unity, the constant constitu- 
tional tinkering between 1982 and 1992 created greater 
disunity, as expectations were raised and dashed, and 
then raised and dashed again. Instead of avoiding the 
issues that divide Canadians the most, and concentrat- 
ing on the fiscal and economic matters that divide 
them the least, leaders poured enormous amounts of 
salt into Canada’s constitutional wounds. The conse- 
quent national disunity makes tackling contentious 
problems such as reform of the social welfare system 
even more difficult than they would otherwise be. Thus 
Canada stands at the cusp of a major debt crisis 
because the national government postponed decisive 
action in its first budget, in early 1994, for fear that it 
might alienate Quebecers if it cut programs that 
historically benefited Quebec more than other sections 
of the country. 

Canada has paid a high price for its fundamental 
disunity in its inability to focus national energies on the 
achievement of economic objectives. But ıt continues 
to pay a high price in other ways as welt—in the more 
than $160 billion poured into Quebec between 1970 
and 1990 (as calculated by University: of Calgary 
economist Robert Mansell) in excess of revenues taken 
in from the province; and in the dollar/interest rate 
crises that occur every time support for Quebec 
separatism mcreases ın public opinion polls. Canada 
today has the highest real interest rates among devel- 
oped countnes, caused in part by a huge debt loads, 
and ın part by the ongoing Quebec crisis 


SO LONG, FAREWELL 
It is tme for Canadians to recognize that the Quebec 
question cannot be solved unless one of the competing 


© visions of Canada ıs subordinated to the other. That is 


not likely to happen. The proof can be found in the 
results of the referendum on the Charlottetown Ac- 
cord, which was a jumble of selfcontradictory state- 
ments that attempted to accommodate both visions of 
the county into Canada’s constitution. Quebecers 
overwhelmingly rejected the accord because of its 
emphasis on individual rights and the equality of the 
provinces; English-speaking Canadians overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the accord because ıt gave Quebec a special 
status within Canada and Quebecers a set of constitu- 
tional nghts different from those of other Canadians. 
Some Canadian leaders would have Canadians be- 
lieve that compromise must always be the ultimate 
objective ın a democratic society and that the art of 
compromuse 1s an especially Canadian one. But when 
the principles that are being compromised are funda- 
mental to a society’s existence, compromise becomes 
the lowest form of opportunism. That ıs the case in 
Canada today, and that is why it is ume for Canadians 
and Quebecers to go their separate ways. a 
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And If Quebec Secedes? 
A View from the United States 


BY JOSEPH T. JOCKEL 


e United States government has sought long federal government, all 10 provincial governments, all 
and hard to stay out of Canada’s continuing the major federal parties of the day, and the leaders of 
travails on the question of national unity. This Canada’s aboriginal peoples, the accord was promptly 


year that may have to change. repudiated by Quebecers and English Canadians alike 
In December the recently elected premier of Que- in referendums held across the country in October 1992. 
bec, Jacques Panzeau, introduced in the Quebec Parizeau’s Parti Québécois (PQ) government, in 


National Assembly (the provincial legislature) a draft contrast to its federalist predecessor, is serious about 
bill titled “An Act respecting the sovereignty of Que- independence. “Quebec is a sovereign country,” the 
bec,” which outlines the process whereby Quebec draft bill’s first section reads. Sovereignty, however, 
would leave Canada and become a sovereign state. The will only become effective one year after a majority of 
bill entails a public referendum that will almost the Quebec electorate answers the following question 
certainly be held this year, perhaps as early as June. If affirmatively: “Are you in favour of the Act passed by 
there ıs a “yes” vote the Quebec government will issue the National Assembly declaring the sovereignty of 
a unilateral declaration of independence. Quebec?” i 
The impending referendum will not be the first time At present it appears the yes side will have trouble 
Quebecers have been asked to set the independence winning the referendum. Public opinion polls continue 
machinery in motion. In a 1980 referendum they to show no majority in favor of a “yes.” But this 1s not 
tumed down a proposal that would have given the to say that the separatists will be without formidable 
provincial government a mandate to negotiate a “‘sover- assets in the days leading up to the referendum 
eignty-association” arrangement with Canada. campaign; many English Canadians have grown alto- 
Nor will it be the first time the Quebec National gether too complacent about the referendum’s out- 
Assembly will have adopted a bill providing for a come. Above all, the PQ controls the information 
unilateral declaration of independence after a referen- machinery of the provincial government, which it put 
dum. In 1991 such a bill was approved at the behest of to obvious use last December when 1t sent copies of the 
an essentially federalist Quebec government hoping to bill to all Quebec households. 
buy time with separatist sentiment running high in the 
province; it also hoped to threaten the rest of the 
country into constitutional concessions by hold- 
ing—as it was described at the tme—‘a knife to its 
throat.” The provisions of the act, which called for a 
declaration of independence following a referendum, 
were repealed the next year in favor of a package of 
constitutional reforms dubbed the ‘Charlottetown 
Accord” (after the capital of Pnnce Edward Island 
where ıt was finalized). Although endorsed by the 


PAIN-FREE SECESSION 

The draft act itself paints an attractive picture of the 
sovereign Quebec that the electorate will be invited to 
endorse in the referendum. According to the docu- 
ment, the Quebec government will negotiate an eco- 
nomic association with Canada and an agreement 
dividing up Canada’s assets and debts; the Canadian 
dollar will be retained as Quebec’s legal currency. A 
new constitution will mcorporate a bill of rights 
guaranteeing protection for the English-speaking minor- 
ity and aborigi les. Sovereign Quebec will 
Josern T. JocxeL is visiting professor at the Center of Canadian eee Seren sera peat 
Studies of The Johns Hopkins Untversity School of Advanced a ; 
International Studies. His most recent book 1s Canada and Concurrently with Canadian citizenship, while pen- 
International Peacekeeping (Washington. Center for Strategic sions and other payments to the elderly will continue 
and International Studies, 1994). _ under current rates and conditons. 
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The transition to sovereignty would be smoothed by ` 


Quebec’s assumption of the status of a successor state 
with regard to Canada’s international agreements. 
` Thus the Quebec government would need only to take 
- the steps necessary ‘‘to remain” (as the bill puts it) a 
member of such mstitutions as the Commonwealth, 
the French-speaking community of nations, NATO, the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), and 
the North American Aerospace Defense Command 
(NORAD). Quebec would also jom the United Nations. 

Finally, Premier Panzeau announced that the text of 
the declaration of sovereignty would be drafted in early 
1995 through a process of popular consultation largely 
based on regional gatherings, after which the sover- 
eignty bill will be formally adopted by the National 
Assembly. Federalist forces in the province, in particu- 
lar opposition leader Daniel Johnson, leader of the 
Quebec Liberal Party, have refused to participate, 
charging that the consultation process 1s in effect a 
taxpayer-supported effort to begin the “yes” campaign 
ahead of time. But the PQ helped ensure its viewpoint’s 
early success by recruiting prominent Quebecers to head 
the regional gatherings in Montreal and Quebec City. 

In one very important respect, Quebec federalists 
and their allies in the rest of the country will be 
handicapped during the referendum campaign: their 
only real alternative to the PQ sovereignty bill is the 
Ganadian constitutional status quo. In previous 
struggles over the province’s future, federalists were 
able to hold out the possibility of constitutional change 
in Canada, involving at least some transfer of authonty 
from the federal government to Quebec or the constitu- 
tional recognition of Quebec’s distinctiveness within 
Canada. This is now out of the question. 

Unsurprisingly, the Liberal Party federal government 
of Prime Minister Jean Chrénen, which came to power 
in 1993, has not bothered to formulate or endorse an 
alternative constitutional package. It has two main 
arguments in making a case to Quebecers for a “no” 
vote. The first—and the one it will no doubt continue 
to emphasize—is that Quebecers benefit handsomely 
from their province’s membership m a prosperous, 
democratic, and internanonally well-connected Canada 
that already provides ample authority for their provin- 
cial government. 

The second argument ıs that, promises in the draft 
sovereignty bill notwithstanding, Quebec would leave 
Canada in a climate of bitterness. Given the recent 
hardening ın English Canadian attitudes toward Que- 
bec, there seems to be-a good deal of truth to this 
argument; it is difficult to see the voters of English 
Canada readily approving amendments to the constitu- 
tion that would provide for Quebec’s independence on 
“soft” terms, including a close Canada-Quebec associa- 
tion. But the federal government will probably not rely 
‘on this second argument, out of fear that it could 
backfire and stir up resentment in Quebec Thus Prime 
Minister Chrétien has refused to enter into any real 


discussion of how Ottawa and English Canada would 
Teact to a yes vote. 

Parizeau 1s in fact counting on the emergence in the 
coming months of mutual recrimination between an 
understandably irritated English Canada and a resent- 
ful Quebec; this is the final element of his strategy for 
winning the referendum. Referring to an incident some 
years ago in which several English Canadians stomped 
on the Quebec flag—an incident shown again and 
again on Quebec television—Parizeau recently told the 
Los Angeles Times, “I can’t say I’m a superb tactician. . . 
Get me a half-dozen Ontarians who put their feet to the 
Quebec flag and I’ve got it.” While the federal govem- 
ment will continue to exercise restraint, and apparently 
has convinced the premiers of the nine predgmmantly 
English-speaking provinces to curb their tongues, 
other Enghsh Canadians will undoubtedly vent their 
irritation. 

There is a cool logic to the PQ sovereignty bill. Since 
English Canada will almost certainly not formally 
sanction it, Quebec can obtain mdependence only 
through the unilateral declaration. And since English 
Canada will not negotiate in advance a Quebec-Canada 
association or even a simple division of assets and 
debts, such negotiations can only begin once Quebec- 
ers have set the mechanism of the declaration irrevoca- 
bly in motion with a yes vote in the referendum— 
confronting English Canada with a decision. 

But the draft bill, in its assertion of Quebec’s right to 
leave unilaterally on “soft” terms, will itself whip up 
mutual recrimination. The federal government, despite 
its self-imposed restraint, has been put in the position 
of having to deny the bill’s constitutional legitrmacy. 
The Canadian constitution makes no provision for a 
province’s secession on its own authority. Either of two 
formulas for amending the constitution could be used. 
One requires the approval of the federal parliament and 
all provincial legislatures; the other requires parlia- 
ment’s approval and that of the legislatures of seven 
provinces constituung 50 percent of the country’s 
population. While not constitutionally required, it is 
highly unlikely that parliament or the provincial legisla- 
tures would act without first obtaining popular ap- 
proval ın English Canada. 


THE US: CAUGHT BETWEEN QUEBEC 
AND THE REST OF CANADA 

Since the rise of the modern Quebec separatist 
movement in the late 1960s and the early 1970s, 
Quebecers have been intensely interested in the ap- 
proach the United States would take toward a sover- 
eign Quebec. Early speculation that Washington, fearing 
a “Cuba to the north,” might intervene, perhaps even 
militarily, to block independence eventually subsided. 
Then came worries about how close a relationship— 
especially economic—the United States would want to 
forge with an independent Quebec, and even whether 
the United States would want to encourage a close 


Canada-Quebec association in the event Quebec actu- 
ally opted for independence.! Most recently, the ques- 
tion of whether the United States would allow the 
incorporation of a sovereign Quebec into NAFTA has 
become nothing short of central for Quebecers as they 
consider their constitutional future. 

The United States has studiously avoided giving 
answers to any of these questions, adhering to its 
policy of noninvolvement in the Canadian debate. This 
approach was encapsulated almost two decades ago in 
a brief policy statement on Canadian unity now known 
as “the mantra” or “‘the litany,” which United States 
officials have chanted at all appropriate occasions. 
Subject over the years to some variation, the official 
version currently runs: “The United States enjoys 
excellent relations with a strong and united Canada. 
Canada’s political future naturally is for Canadians to 
decide.” United States officials generally tum down 
requests for further clarification and decline to enter 
into discussions concerning possible action by Wash- 
ington if Canada does indeed begin to break up. 

There are several good reasons for the United States 
government to stick to the mantra. Above all, there is a 
moral one: since Canada is a sovereign and democratic 
country, it would be wrong for the United States to 
intervene in the basic decisions Quebecers and other 
Canadians are making about their political and consti- 
tutional future In addition, any United States involve- 
ment, even confined to commentary, could be 
counterproductive. Many Quebecers—and for that 
matter, English Canadians—would be offended and 
resentful if the colossus to the south attempted to 
insert itself into the Canadian debate. 

Nonetheless, as the mantra indicates, the United 


States has some fundamental interests in North America, 


especially in the economic health of the country or 
countries to its north; in the free flow of goods, capital, 
and services on the continent; in protecting the 
environment; and in defense. This leads to several 
conclusions concerning the United States and Quebec 
independence 

It is clearly in the United States interest that Canada 
Temain united. Canada is the most important trading 
parmer of the United States (it buys more American 
goods than any other county). It is also an important 
destination for United States foreign direct investment. 
It is (more or less) a single market under the authority 
(again, more or less) of one federal government. The 
division of this market among several sovereign states 
can only create new uncertainties and risks for Ameri- 
cans. Americans also hold a significant amount of the 
debt incurred by the Canadian federal and provincial 
governments, and here too the country’s breakup can 
only lead to unhappy uncertainties. 


lFor a history of United States policy toward the Quebec 
separatst Movement, see Jean-Francois Lisée, In the Eye of 
the Eagle (Toronto: HarperCollins, 1990) 
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During the early decades of the cold war, Canadian 
territory and airspace played an essential role in the 


- defense of North America against nuclear attack. But 


their importance diminished as the threat shifted away 
from manned bombers and toward ballistic missiles; 
moreover, none of the current missile detection sys- 
tems are located in Canada or operated by Canadians. 
More recently, the demise of the Soviet Union brought 
a further relaxation of concerns. So Quebec indepen- 
dence would not pose a fundamental security threat to 
the United States. 

More significantly, a grossly disrupted Canada that 
had lost, through Quebec’s independence, a quarter of 
its populauon and its gross domestic product, would 
probably be unable to maintain a constructive profile 
in world affairs, including its leading role ın interna- 
tional peacekeeping. Clearly this would not be in the 
interest of the United States. 

Finally, the United States has to~worry about the 
stability of English Canada should Quebec secede. 
Canada without Quebec would become a geographic 
cunosity. This gravely wounded Canada might want to 
strengthen its internal ties by actively trying to distin- 
guish itself from the United States through its domes- 
tic, trade, and global foreign policies. 

Another possibility ıs that the strains of holding 
Canada together would precipitate greater disintegra- 
tion. At the very least this could lead to the further 
division of the Canadian economy, to the disadvantage 
of economic relations with the United States. It also 
taises the specter of parts of Canada applying for 
admission to the United States While some Americans 
would no doubt be heartened at the thought of the 
Stars and Stripes flying from the Rio Grande to the 
North Pole, it is not at all obvious that the Canadian 
provinces, with their distinctive economic, social, and 
political systems, could be easily incorporated into the 
American union. And to be blunt about it, the poorer 
provinces would probably be the most interested in 
joining the United States. 

Second, faced with a Canadian breakup, the United 
States would have every incentive to contmue to 
pursue the free flow of goods, capital, and services in 
North America. To the extent the Canadian economic 
“space” could be maintained by Canadians and Que- 
becers, the United States would also benefit. The 
United States would have every incentive to foster 
Quebec’s membership and participation in interna- 
tional organizations, including NATO and the UN. 
Wisdom would also dictate pursuing negotiations with 
Canada and Quebec to continue a host of other North 
American transborder arrangements, such as those 
concerning environmental protection, taxation, telecom- 
munications, transportation, law enforcement, agricul- 
ture, health, and pensions. 

A third and final conclusion: there is inherent 
tension between the interests of the United States in 
advance of Quebec secession and after it, should it ever 
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occur. Americans have to hope fervently that Canadian 
federalist forces will prevail. But if they do not, the 
arguments of the Quebec separatists for the establish- 
ment of a close relanonship between Canada, Quebec, 
and the United States should become apparent. 

There is today, however, no official United States 
policy providing for the negotiation of a such a 
relationship should Quebec become independent. To 
articulate one would not only clash with the rationale 
for noninterference but would undermine United 
States interest in a unted Canada by openly admitting 
the postseparation logic of the separatists’ argument. It 
is also extremely unlikely that such a policy exists in 
secret. The United States foreign policy apparatus is 
geared toward putting out fires after they break out. 
There is not yet a “fire” to the north, and depending on 
events in Quebec and the rest of Canada over the 
course of the next year or so, none may break out. 

Quebec separatists must not assume that if they are 
successful the United States would automatcally be 
prepared to act in the overall interests of the United 
States as have been outlined. One cannot dismiss the 
possibility that Congress would deny Quebec’s admis- 
sion to NAFTA, even for political reasons unrelated to 
Quebec—United States relations. Applying the terms of 
NAFTA to Quebec would also require real talks whose 
results would also have to meet congressional approval. 

Despite the self-restraint of American officialdom, 
the tension between United States interests before and 
after Quebec secession has frequently played a role in 
the debate in Quebec Federalists have seized on the 
obvious aversion among Americans toward Quebec 
independence, while separatists have pounced on any 
statement indicating that the United States would have 
a strong interest in close ties after separation. Official 
United States silence has also over the years allowed 
Quebec separatists to retum from visits to the United 
States and intimate that in their private discussions 
they heard that the aversion to independence for the 
province does not run deep. 

In the period leading up to the referendum in 
Quebec, the United States government can be expected 
to stick to its mantra. Observers in both the United 
States and Canada, however, will be listening closely 
during President Bill Clinton’s visit to Canada, ex- 
pected in late February 1995, for any reformulation of 
his government’s public approach that would place an 
emphasis on the hope that Canada remains united. 


IF THEY SAY YES 

But what if the Quebec electorate votes yes ın the 
referendum? What should the United States govern- 
ment do then? 

It would. be infinitely easier for Washington if 
Ottawa were to accept the leginmacy of the mandate 
and negouate the transiton to independence with 
Quebec. At some point fairly early in the talks, the 
United States government could enter in, especially 


with a view to putting in place the adjustments to 
arrangements between Canada-and the United States 
that would take effect at the moment of Quebec 
independence. 

As was noted, the most important issue between 
Quebec and the United States—Quebec’s admission 
to NAFTA—would require careful and difficult negotia- 
tions that would almost certainly require invocation of 
the agreement’s accession clause, which would then 
involve action by the United States Congress as well as 
the Canadian and Mexican governments. In other 
words, despite the assertion in the draft “Act respect- 
ing the sovereignty of Quebec,” ready admission to 
NAFTA through reliance on successor state status does 
not appear to be available. 

However, the United States would surely want to 
facilitate the adaptation of other Canada—United 
States arrangements, as well as multilateral instru- 
ments and organizations to Quebec independence, 
relying on the appropriate procedures in international 
law. It would also make sense for Washington in the 
course of the discussions to encourage Quebec and 
Canada to enter into as close an associanon with one 
another as possible. 

Yet even if Ottawa were prepared to negotiate a 
“soft” arrangement with Quebec, this easily could be 
rejected by English Canadians. Or the Ottawa—Quebec 
City negotiations themselves might break down, or 
Ottawa might simply refuse from the outset to negoti- 
ate Quebec independence, especially if only a small 
majonty voted for it. All these very real possibilities in 
the event of a yes vote would probably result in the 
Parti Québécois government’s issuing a unilateral 
declaration of mdependence, in conformity with the 
sovereignty act but m violation of the Canadian const- 
tution. Quebec City would then appeal to other 
countries, including the United States, for recognition. 

At the moment, little can be said with any certainty 
about how Washington would or should react to such 
an unsettling event. It ıs clear the United States 
government would be under no legal obligation to 
recognize Quebec’s sovereignty, even if Quebec were to 
meet the traditional international legal criteria for 
statehood Recognition requires political as well as 
legal judgments. 

The Umited States could try to steer clear of the 
dispute, although withholding recognition of Quebec’s 
sovereignty would tacitly align Washington with Ot- 
tawa. Alternatively, it could attempt to play mediator, 
though to do so from a neutral position could be 
extremely difficult. Would Washington want to encour- 
age Canadians to accept Quebec independence, or the 
Quebec government to reconsider the declaration of 
independence? 

At the moment, it appears that the “no” will prevail 
in the impending Quebec referendum, but a “yes” 
would require substantial rethinking of United States 
policy toward Canada. a 
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America at the Polls: The Puzzle of 1994 


BY WILLIAM G. MAYER 


t the most obvious level, there is nothing 

A especially puzzling about the results of the 1994 

erican midterm elections. Simply put, 1994 

was a banner year for the Republican Party. Even the 

most determined Democratic spin doctor would have 

difficulty placing a pro-Democratic gloss on the out- 
come of the elections held November 8. 

The greatest shockwave came from the House of 
Representatives, where Republicans picked up 53 
seats, giving them a majority in that body for the first 
time in 40 years (230 to 204, with 1 independent) and 
ending the longest unbroken period of one-party 
control in American history. The Republicans also 
picked up 8 seats in the Senate, which, along with the 
postelection defection of Democrat Richard Shelby of 
Alabama, gave them a 53 to 47 advantage. 

The Gop posted significant gains at the state level as 
well. In particular, they added 11 more governorships 
to the Republican column, giving them a total of 30, 
including those in 8 of the 9 most populous states. To 
add insult to injury, the 1994 elections brought defeat 
to some of the brightest stars in the Democratuc 
firmament: Speaker of the House Tom Foley of Wash- 
ington (the first sitting speaker to be voted out in 132 
years), Ways and Means Committee chairman Daniel 
Rostenkowski of Ilinois, Governors Mario Cuomo of 
New York and Ann Richards of Texas, and Senator Jim 
Sasser of Tennessee (who had looked to have a good 
shot at becoming the next majority leader). 

But the elections become puzzling when we attempt 
to explain this remarkable tum of events. Over the past 
20 or so years, political scientists have produced a 
substantial body of writing about midterm elections. 
This literature begins with the observation that mid- 
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term balloting almost invanably results in a loss of 
seats for the incumbent president’s party; not since 
1934 has the president’s party actually increased its 
representation in the House and the Senate at midterm. 
But what determines the size of the incumbent party’s 
losses? Why did the Democrats, for example, lose only 
4 House seats in 1962, but 47 in 1966? Going into the 
voting last November, most American election scholars 
thought they had a good handle on this question, 
believing that three or four factors generally explained 
why midterm elections turn out the way they do. But 
one of the most striking features of the 1994 vote is 
how poorly these conventional explanations work in 
accountng for the huge Republican surge. In fact, 
almost all the recerved wisdom suggests that 1994 
should have been a pretty good year for the Democrats. 

Actually, to be a little more precise, it is the 
Republican takeover of the House of Representatives 
that is the real puzzle. The Gop gains in the Senate are 
easier to explain. Two factors in particular—exposure, 
or the number of seats up for election, and voluntary 
retirements—indicated well in advance that 1994 
might be a bad year for Senate Democrats. 

In any given election year, only about one-third of 
the Senate’s seats actually come before the voters. The 
other two-thirds were filled two or four years earlier, 
and barring death or resignation, won't be on the 
ballot. The partisan composition of the seats that are 
up for election, then, ıs an important first clue as to 
how many seats each party can expect to gain or lose. 

In 1994, 35 Senate seats were at stake (the usual 33, 
plus 2 others from which the incumbents were resign 
ing). But of these 35, Democrats held 22. In other 
words, the Democrats would have had to win more 
than 60 percent of the Senate seats in 1994 just to stay 
even. The Republicans, by contrast, entered the elec- 
tion season knowing that if they won just half the 
Senate elections they would actually gain 5 seats. 

The other factor that made 1994 look like a risky 
year for Democrats in the Senate was the pattern of 
voluntary retirements. Even in an era when the public 
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'The Republicans gained 8 seats in the elections. The day 
after the vote Senator Richard Shelby `of Alabama, who ` 
hod been elected as a Democrat, announced that he was , 
switching parties to become a Republican. 






mood is said to be vigorously anti-incumbent, being an 
incumbent sull helps. In each of the last six elections, 
at least three-quarters of the senators rmnmg for 
reelection won. So it was hardly good news for the 
Democrats that of the nme senators who had an- 
nounced they would not seek reelection in 1994, six 
were Democrats. In the end, only two incumbent 
Democratic senators were defeated; the other six seats 
gained by the Gop were won in races where a Demo- 
cratic incumbent was retiring. 

Neither of these factors guaranteed a Republican 
takeover of the Senate, of course. The issues, the 
candidates, the mood of the electorate, and plain 
unvarnished luck all had their say in the voting. We 
still need to explain, for example, why all six of the 
retiring Senate Democrats were succeeded by Republi- 
cans, while none of the retiring Republicans was 
replaced by a Democrat. But exposure and retirements 
did create a set of background conditions that were 
highly unfavorable to the Democrats. Review the press 
coverage of the Senate elections from the first six 
months of 1994, and you can find a fair number of 
journalists and commentators who predicted, as Con- 
gressional Quarterly put it, that “‘history and pure math 
- [would] work against the Democrats this year.” 


REASONS FOR HOUSE-CLEANING: 
A LOOK AT THE USUAL SUSPECTS 

What took place in the House of Representatives, 
however, is quite a different story. Here history plainly 


suggested that 1994 would probably end with the 
Democrats still solidly in the majority. After all, that 
was what had happened in every one of the 20 
preceding congressional elections. Indeed, since 1956, 
the largest number of House seats won by the Republi- 
can Party was 192 (in 1968, 1972, and 1980}—which 
still left them 51 votes behind the Democrats. 

Why did the 1994 elections take such a radically 
different tum? At the beginning of last year, there was a 
clear consensus m American political science that the 
aggregate outcome of a midterm elecuon—amore specifi- 
cally, how many seats are lost by the party of the 
incumbent president—was generally determined by 
three principal factors: the number of seats each party 
held going into the election, the state of the economy, 
and the president’s popularity. Each merits a closer 
examination. 

Exposure In elections for the House of Representa- 
tives, much as in those for the Senate, the gains or 
losses experienced by each party depend to some 
extent on the number of seats they have going into the 
election. All other things being equal, a party that does 
unusually well in one election is likely to lose a lot of 
seats in the next round of voting. This explains, for 
example, why the Democrats lost 47 seats in the 1966 
midterms. In absolute numbers 1966 was not an 
especially bad year for the Democrats; they won 248 
seats. But this was the first election after 1964, when 
the number of Democrats in the House had soared to 
its highest level (295) smce the depths of the Great 
Depression. Absent all the special features of 1964—in 
particular, the unpopular figure of Barry Goldwater at 
the top of their ticket—the Republicans were all but 
certain to reclaim quite a bit of lost territory. 

-But exposure provides little purchase for explaining 
why 1994 tumed out to be such a bad year for House 
Democrats. In 1992, the Democrats had won 258 
seats—a healthy majority, to be sure, but not an 
especially large one as recent House elections go. In 
fact, in the seven congressional elections between 1980 
and 1992, the Democrats had averaged almost exactly 
258 seats. 

The State of the Economy Political scientists and 
economists have found that voting at nearly all levels in 
the United States (and in every other Western democ- 
racy) is strongly influenced by the overall growth rate of 
the macroeconomy over a comparatively short timespan 
(about 6 to 12 months) before the election. 

Not surprisingly, when the economy is growing the 
president’s party tends to do comparatively well in 
House races. When the economy is stagnant or in 
recession, some (though not all) voters express their 
frustration by casting ballots for the opposition party. It 
is no accident, then, that of the four largest losses 
experienced by the president’s party in midterm elec- 


tions between 1954 and 1990, three—in 1958, 1974, 
and 1982—occurred during a period of economic 
dislocation. 

But as with exposure, the state of the economy does 
not take us far in explaining what happened to the 
Democrats in 1994—-simply because 1994 was not a 
bad year for the economy. The American economy grew 
at a fairly robust pace throughout the year. When 
compared with the economic record of Eisenhower in 
1958, Ford and Nixon in 1974, and Reagan in 1982, 
Clinton’s performance as chief manager of the United 
States macroeconomy was nowhere near bad enough to 
explain why his party lost 52 seats. 

The President’s Popularity If one explanation pre- 
dominated in media postmortems of the 1994 elec- 
tions, it was that the voting represented a decisive 
rejection of President Bill Clinton. And as’ we will see 
shortly, there is good reason to think that Clinton’s 
standing with the American public played a major role. 
But in its simplest form, the “‘it’s all Clinton’s fault” 
explanation founders on one basic fact: press commen- 
tary and talk-show rantings aside, Bill Clinton was not 
all that unpopular. 

For most of the last 50 years, political scientists, 
media commentators, and pollsters from both sides of 
the political spectrum have relied overwhelmingly on 
one survey question as a standard measure of presiden- 
nal popularity. The question, which was originally 
developed by the Gallup Poll and has been asked 
regularly since the mid-1940s, runs as follows: ice 
you approve or disapprove of the way [presid 
name] is handling his job as president?” During cack 
recent presidency, one survey organization or ae 
has posed this question to a national sample on an 
almost weekly basis; special attention is devoted to the 
percentage of respondents saying they approve of the 
president’s performance, generally known as his ap- 
proval rating. 

Clinton was not threatening to set any new records 
as the most popular president of the last 40 years. But 
neither did he stand out as exceptionally unpopular. 
He came nowhere near the level of opprobrium visited 
on Richard Nixon during the final days of Watergate. 
He was also more popular than Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan had been at a similar point in their 
presidencies. Or consider another perspective. It has 
been estimated that in order to get reelected, an 
incumbent president usually needs an approval rating 
of about 50 percent. Clinton was below this level—but 
not that far below. 

In short, of the three factors that political scientists 
have usually employed to explain the turnover 
in House seats at a midterm election, none come close 
to explaining the Great Republican Tidal Wave of 
1994. Indeed, all three suggest that 1994 should 
actually have been a rather good year for House 
Democrats. 
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TWO OTHER “EXPLANATIONS” 

Early analysis of the 1994 election results featured a 
number of other putative explanations for the Republi- 
can takeover of the House. But these too provide little 
real understanding of the event. 

The South Republican gains in the South received 

ial attention. Since the Democrats established 
themselves in the early 1960s as the party most 
supportive of civil rights and racial equality, there had 
been a remarkable disjunction between southern vot- 
ing at the presidential level, where the region quickly 
emerged as one of the most strongly Republican areas 
in the country, and its record in congressional elec- 
tions, where the Democrats remained in solid control. 
To be sure, Republican strength in southern congres- 
sional elections has been growing slowly but steadily 
since the 1950s. But that said, it is hard not to regard 
1994 as a watershed. For the first time since Reconstruc- 
tion, the Republicans actually won a majority of 
southern seats ın the United States House and Senate. 

As significant as this development may be from a 
long-term perspective, the South in 1994 was sull one 
of the most relatively Democratic regions in the coun- 
tty. While the Gop won 64 of 125 (51 percent) House 
seats in the 11 former Confederate states, it claimed 57 
of 99 (58 percent) in the West and 63 of 109 (58 
percent) in the Midwest. Even in the Northeast, the 
Republicans held the Democrats to a very narrow 
margin of victory, winning 45 percent of the seats. 
Clearly, the Republicans became the majority party in 
Congress in 1994 not just because they made gains in 
the South but because they ran well in all regions of the 
country. 

Anti-incumbency As the 1994 campaigns got under 
way, the American people were told—over and over 
again—that their mood was one of anger, frustration, 
and resentment. Public opinion polls repeatedly showed 
that Americans disliked politicians as a group, that 
they distrusted government in general, and that their 
faith in the political process was at a remarkably low 
ebb. 

Yet any simple declaration that the elections were 
merely a vote against incumbents runs up against too 
many facts to the contrary. Most obviously, 1994 was 
not a bad year for all incumbents; in fact, not one 
Republican incumbent representative, senator, or gov- 
ernor who sought reelection was defeated. Even among 
Democrats, most congressional incumbents fared well. 
In the House, 35 Democratic incumbents were de- 
feated, but 190 others were returned to office. As we 
have already seen, most of the Republican gains in the 
Senate came in seats where a Democratic incumbent 
was retiring; 14 of 16 Democratic incumbents on the 
ballot were successful. 

Perhaps the greatest problem with the anti-incum- 
bent explanation, however, is its failure to explain what 
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was unique about 1994. The public mood last year 
may have been angry, frustrated, and distrustful, but 
almost the same description could be applied to the 
electorate in 1978, 1982, and 1990. The more signifi- 
cant question 1s why this mood resulted in such an 
enormous loss of seats for the president’s party in 
1994. Clearly, something else was at work. 


FINDING THE GUILTY PARTY 

That something else was a remarkable reinvigoration 
of the public’s sense of party responsibility. President 
Clinton may not have been especially unpopular in 
1994, but there is evidence to suggest that the people 
who disapproved of his performance were unusually 
willing to express their frustrations by voting against 
congressional candidates who belonged to his party. 

If this seems a rather commonplace form of behav- 
ior, it is not. As students of congressional behavior 
have noted, one of the greatest problems with Congress 
over the last 30 years or so has been the progressive 
decline of collective responsibility. Individual senators 
and representatives are held accountable for their own 
votes and what they deliver for their own states or 
districts But who gets credited or blamed for the 
performance of Congress as a whole? Who ensures that 
each representative’s determination to do what is best 
for his or her district doesn’t result in unacceptable 
consequences for the nation? 

Increasingly the answer to both questions has been: 
no one. Few if any representatives go back to their 
districts at election time and say, “I’m the incumbent. 
I’m a loyal member of the majority party. If you like the 
way things are working, vote for me. If you,don’t, then 

_ vote me out.” Instead, as congressional scholar Rich- 
ard Fenno has shown, most representatives—in both 
parties—run for Congress by running against Con- 
gress. That is, most congressional candidates try their 
best to distance themselves from the way the country 
or Congress is doing. Even if the president is a member 
of their own party, congressional aspirants rarely make 
an effort to link their political fortumes with the man in 
the White House; this is especially true if the chief 
executive is unpopular. Instead, candidates usually 
advertise their personal qualines, what they have done 
for the district, and their independence from the party 
leadership. 

Of course congressional candidates are not always 
successful with this gambit. But enough are to produce 
a sizable gulf between the popularity of the president 
and the fate of his party’s congressional contingent. In 
both 1986 and 1990, for example, there was a relation- 
ship between a respondent’s view of the president’s job 
performance and his or her vote for Congress. It was, 
however, a fairly attenuated relationship. In both years 
almost 40 percent of the people who approved of 
Ronald Reagan’s performance as president voted for a 


Democratic candidate for the House. At the same nme, 
about one in four people who disapproved of the 
president voted Republican at the congressional level. 

In 1994, however, the relationship between attitude 
toward the president and a voter’s ballot for Congress 
was much tighter. Of those who approved of Clinton’s 
handling of his job, only 16 percent voted for the 
opposition party. Among those who disapproved of 
Clinton, 82 percent voted Republican. 

This finding begs a further question: Why were 
congressional Democrats held accountable for Clinton’s 
performance? What accounts for this increasing sense 
of party responsibility? 

The End of Divided Government First among the 
factors promoting partisan accountability in the mid- 
term elecuons was that this was the first election in 12 
years in which one party was clearly in control of both 
the executive and legislative branches. If a voter was 
upset by the state of the nation in 1988, 1990, or 1992, 
it was by no means obvious whom he or she should 
blame. The Republicans controlled the White House, 
but Republican presidents could (and did) argue that 
many of their favorite proposals were thwarted by a 
Democratic Congress. After 1992, however, Congress 
and the presidency were securely in Democratic hands 
While Democrats could (and occasionally did) argue 
that their policies and leadership should be given a 
longer trial than two years, they could not credibly 
claim that Republican officeholders were the principal 
obstacle to progress. 

In fact, the link between unified government and 
party accountability was frequently stressed by the 
Democrats themselves before and immediately after the 
1992 elections. Appealing to voters upset with the 
sense of dnft and stagnation that marked the final year 
and a half of the Bush presidency, candidate Clinton 
and his supporters argued that the only way to end the 
“gridlock” was to put both the presidency and Con- 
gress under one party’s control. And when the new 
Congress succeeded in passing several high-profile 
pieces of legislation im its first few weeks, the Demo- 
crats loudly—and as it tumed out, prematurely— 
proclaimed “the end of gridlock.” Like many other 
campaign promises, this one came back to haunt the . 
party that made it. 

The Tax Increase Of all the actions taken by 
Clinton during his first two years in office, none had 
greater consequences than the tax increase he pushed 
through Congress in the summer of 1993. Taxes had 
been raised a number of times during the Reagan and 
Bush presidencies, but there was no easy way to affix 
party responsibility. The Bush tax increase of 1990, in 
parucular, had been a clearly bipartisan initiative. 
Democrats agreed to vote for the plan only after Bush 
himself signed on and promised to deliver a sizable 


number of Republican votes The 1993 tax hike, by 
contrast, was definitely a Democratic proposal. Not 
only did the idea originate with the Clinton White 
House, but not one Republican in either the House or 
the Senate voted to approve the fmal legislation. 

Besides its clearly partisan heritage, the nming of the 
1993 tax increase almost seemed designed to do 
maximum damage to congressional Democrats. As 
poliucal scientist Gary Jacobson has shown, American 
voters were very upset about the 1990 tax hike, but the 
action on that bill took place too late in the election 
cycle for most voters to do much about their anger. By 
the ume the increase was passed—late October—the 
midterm elections were only a few weeks away. Many 
of the Republicans and Democrats who voted ın favor 
of it were unopposed for reelection; others had only 
token opposition, and no candidate could hope to 
raise funds or organize a serious campaign against 
them with so little time remaining. The Clinton tax bill, 
by contrast, became law about 15 months before the 
midterm elections. It thus gave the Republicans a 
wonderful rallying cry with which to drum up cam- 
paign funds and persuade potentially strong candi- 
dates to enter the race. 

The Contract with America A final factor that helped 
promote party responsibility was the House Republi- 
can leadership’s decision to put together a set of 10 
specific policy proposals, which was then publicly 
endorsed by 367 Republican congressional candidates 
This widely publicized document, known as the “Con- 
tract with America,” was ininally portrayed by many 
Democrats as a colossal tactical error. But in the end the 
contract probably aided the Gop cause. 

Fist, the contract helped neutralize what had been 
perhaps the leading Democratic crincism of congres- 
sional Republicans: that their agenda was purely 
negative, and that while vehemently opposing the 
Chnton program, they had nothing of their own to offer 
in its place. More important, the contract also worked 
to nationalize the midterm elections by suggesting to 
the Amencan public that the vote was not just about 
who could do more for their local district, but about 
national policies and a choice between, two visions of 
the country’s future The Democrats’ decision to 
launch a frontal attack on the Republican contract (and 
to offer none of their own) made it that much more 
difficult for Democratic congressional candidates to 
distance themselves from their party’s national image 
and performance. 
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TIME OUT OF JOINT 

The 1994 midterm elections were not just “politics 
as usual.” Not only did they bring an end to four 
decades of Democratic majonnes m the House of 
Representatives, but they also defied most of the 
conventional wisdom about congressional elections, 

What remains to be seen, however, is the signifi- 
cance of the 1994 vote over the long term. Consider 
two possible analogies. 

One: The 1894 midterm elections saw some of the 
largest Republican gains in the party’s history, bringing 
to power new GOP majorities in the House and the 
Senate. More than that, 1894 is widely recognized 
today as the beginning of the end for a political era that 
had been generally characterized by Republican presi- 
dents and Democratic congressional majorities; it 
marked the onset of a new period of unified Republi- 
can dominance. By 1896 the Republicans had also won 
back the White House, and solidified their hold on 
Congress. Not until 1910 did the Democrats finally 
succeed in cracking the Gop’s hold over the executive 
and legislative branches. 

Two: The 1946 congressional elections were also a 
very good year for the Republican Party. But unlike 
1894, the Gop gains immediately following World War 
IL were in retrospect no more than a blip in the broad 
sweep of American electoral history. Though Republi- 
cans confidently expected to win the presidency in 
1948 and finally put an end to the Democratic era that 
had begun in the early 1930s, they were disappointed 
on both counts. President Harry Truman was elected to 
a second term in office and brought with him new 
Democratic majorities in the House and the Senate. 

What will histonans make of the events of 1994 30 
or 50 years from now? Are the new Republican 
congressional majorities a development soon to be 
reversed, or a change that will endure for many years? 
Unless one believes the major events in American 
political history are merely episodes in a predeter- 
mined cycle (and there are a few political commenta- 
tors who come close to that view), the answer has to be 
that we don’t know yet. It will depend on a host of 
unpredictable factors—in particular, on whether the 
new Republican Congress can pass its ambitious policy 
agenda, and on how successful those policies are at 
meeting the major challenges facing the country at the 
dawn of the twenty-first century. 

Like Hamlet, we know that “the time is out of 
joint.” But the rest of the playremains unwritten. W 
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America and the World: 
Drift and. . . ? 
BY WILLIAM W. FINAN, JR. 


e fifth anniversary of the Berlin Wall’s fall has infect the country are not the result of the cold war; 
come and gone; the one marking the end of the marginalized by it yes, caused by it no. 

Soviet Union will soon be ‘on us. Like that The popular sentiment seems to be: we whipped the 
celebrating the events of 1989, the Soviet date will no Soviets, let’s get on with our own affairs: Welfare 
doubt be a desultory affair. The photographs of the queens, public funding for the arts, drugs, crime, 
all-night party atop the concrete barrier that divided illegal alens, government regulations, taxes, gay rights, 
Europe—that divided “us” from “‘them”—and then lenient courts, political correctness, the subversion of 
those of a defiant Boris Yeltsin at the Russian White “normal” America’s moral agenda by closet McGover- 
House defending democracy from communism, now nites: these are the enemies to be confronted now that 
evoke only a warm memory. Those days were the elixir communism has been emptied into the dustbin of 
that fueled a binge oo only in enn year “a z ke history. 
come to an end as the victorious revelers ae The sentiment is telling. Americans view ther ills as 
themselves staring into the harsh light of day, wonder- so unique and enticing that they need not bother 
ing into what they have awakened. i = with what is happening “out there”; we have our 

It is not a pretty picture. A multitude of miniwars i and Garson ied deal with. Cöncemn 


ma the Ba Pe EREA ihe ied with the outside world is exhibited by exhorting one’s 
business. Midtier developing countries nurse their children to clean their plates at dinner; there are 


fmancial and political wounds having believed the Starving people in Aici, 

developed world’s promises that they would receive 

more than a kind pat on the head if they jumped GREAT WALL SYNDROME 

through the free market hoop. And the “us” seemingly A new isolationism is emerging in America. Unlike 

paralyzed; the common purpose disappeared and the last expression of isolationism, however, today’s 

attempts to define one (with the exception of the America Firsters have realized that, while good fences 

Persian Gulf War) subject to enervating internecine made good neighbors, it pays to keep a guard dog on 

bickering. the perimeter. Hence the desire for a strong defense 
No war ends without victors and victims. And the and aggressive, protectionist trade policies. The need 

cold war—as bloodless as it seemed—was no excep- to engage with other nations diplomatically is also 

tion. But for a victor Americans aet surprisingly like a considered a necessity; so far as no one has, like the 

victim. They are constantly being “taken” —“our boys, New York Herald in™1892, urged the abolition of the 


“our money” seem to be the salve for all the world’s State De ith tour farcical dini 
ills. Such fatigue and antagonism might be understand- panies partment and the recall of “our plo- 


able if the United States had undergone the trauma of a This upe to conunue engagement with the dutsde 
hot War, and needed to tum inward to repair the world wa found m the public's seemingly contradic- 
destruction wrought by ıt. But the United States has tory views about what America’s role should be in the 
just won a war physically unscathed. The decayed world. As Damel Yankelovich and John Immerwahr 
cities, racial animosities, and culture of violence that have noted “[T heappedl of a special leadership vole 
in world affairs—moral, political, military—is deeply 
embedded in our national identity. There is a deep 


Wum W. FINAN, JR is the editor of eas History He suspicion of our allies and a sense that, when the chips 
would like to thank Melissa Sherman for her research assistance are down, the United States must ultimately act on its 
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own.”! Yet, as the authors point out, only a small 
minonty of Amencans (21 percent) believe that the 
United States should act as the world’s policeman; 75 
percent oppose the idea. 

A similar contrast is found when aid to a defrocked 
Soviet Union is discussed. An overwhelming majority 
of people are concerned that an “unfriendly” govern- 
ment could come to power in Russia 1f the democrats 
in control do not receive sufficient aid; yet a similar 
majonty thinks the United States has already done 
enough to help democracy in the county. In short, 
Americans seem to think that tumes are tough all over, 
the Russians will have to take up the slack themselves. 
The same attitude pervaded the recent debate on 
President Bill Clinton’s proposal to provide Mexico 
with $40 bilhon in loan guarantees after the Mexican 
government devalued the peso and sent the Mexican 
economy into shock. Although the guarantees would 
not have cost the Treasury any money (unless Mexico 
defaulted), congressional leaders, claiming they were 
only followmg their constituents’ orders, rejected the 
idea as a bailout for Wall Street and a handout to an 
undeserving regime; preserving the economic integrity 

of a developing nation of 100 million people on the 
United States border was not a national security 
concern. 

The neo-isolationist impulse has found expression 
in many of the policies and actions of Bill Clinton’s 
Democratic administration and in the Republicans’ 
vision of foreign policy as articulated in the so-called 
Contract with America and proposed national security 
legislation. Each camp has catered to neo-isolationist 
clamor—and each has seemingly forgotten that the real 
issue that confronts the United States 1s not just 
balancing the budget, but working to preserve the 
peace that has allowed foreign affairs to be placed at 
the bottom of the American agenda. 


DON'T DO AS | SAID 

Clinton came to office facing a full plate of foreign 
concems. They included a vicious, media-saturated 
war in Bosnia; American troops groping to understand 
their mission in Somalia; and rafts of Hainan boat 
people trying to escape a military fiefdom. During the 
presidential campaign, Clinton had positioned himself 
to the right of George Bush, and had called for action to 
stop the genocidal “ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia and an 
end to returning the boat people, he also condemned 
the “coddling” of Iraq’s Saddam Hussein and the 
Chinese Communists who had massacred student 
protesters at Tiananmen. His foreign policy would be 
one of enlightened mternationalism—“pragmatic neo- 
Wilsonianism” as National Security Adviser Tony Lake 
later put it. 


ISee “The Rules of Public ement,” in Beyond the 
Beltway (New York. Norton, 1994), p. 60 
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This changed quickly once Clinton was inaugurated; 
as Warren Christopher, the president’s secretary of 
state, said of candidate Clinton’s pronouncements on 
Bosnia and Hain, “I don’t suppose you’d want any- 
body to keep a campaign promise if it was a very 
unsound policy.” And the president did not keep 
them. With Bosnia, for example, the administration 
found the public willing to accept some decisive albeit 
limited action, even though the public did not consider 
Bosnia vital to the United States. But when the 
administration tried to rally its European allies around 
such action—a proposal to lift the international arms 
embargo on Bosnia and carry out “surgical” strikes on 
the Bosnian Serbs—it ran into a French-British road- 
block to the idea. Rather than push aside the road- 
block, the administranton dallied, curtsied, and 
ultimately dropped the proposal in favor of “contain- 
ing” the conflict after Christopher decided the presi- 
dent’s political capital was better spent on domestic 
issues. 

With most Amencans remaining unconvinced that 
Bosnia is a vital Amencan interest (and with the 
secretary of state saying that “at heart, this is a 
European problem”), containment has continued to 
be the watchword by which the admmustration has 
approached Bosnia, the limited NATO airstrikes and 
offer to send ground troops to help with the with- 
drawal of UN notwithstanding. 

In retrospect it was a wise investment decision; the 
Somali operation soon blew up in the administration’s 
face, and the fallout continues to color Clinton’s 
foreign policy choices. Candidate Clinton had sup- 
ported the Bush administration’s decision to send 
American troops to Somalia in 1992 as part of a 
multinational response to the famine and political 
chaos that were ravaging the former American client 
state. President Clinton, however, found that famine 
was no longer a major problem for Somalia; the power 
vacuum in the country was. With little calculation or 
oversight (and in the face of much congressional desire 
to see the operation ended), it was decided that 
mulnnational (read United States) troops should try 
their hand at rebuilding a Somali state. Thus was born 
the thinking that left 18 Americans killed in a raid to 
nab one of the “bad guys” in an attempt to allow state 
building to commence. It is not hard to remember the 
American public’s response to the photographs and 
news footage of one of the American dead being 
dragged through the streets of Mogadishu by the very 
people the soldiers had been sent to help. 

The Mogadishu images were quickly followed by 
those capturing the Harlan County mcident, in which 
an American troopship was shown exiting Haiti’s 
Port-au-Prince harbor after a small group of supporters 
of the military government protested its arrival. The 
two incidents catalyzed a reacnon from Clinton. How- 
ever disengaged Americans might want to be from the 
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world, when they are wvolved, they want to be 
involved as a winner. Clinton was no doubt aware of 
this attitude. His ratings on foreign policy already low 
before Mogadishu and Port-au-Prince, the president 
began to immerse himself in foreign affairs. Among 
other things, he lobbied hard for and won approval of 
the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in 
the face of widespread, grassroots opposition to what 
was perceived as an economic gift to Mexico. The 
administration cast Somalia as a “‘failed state” beyond 
American help and plans were put in place for 
American troops to be fully withdrawn from the 
country, and in September, against public senument 
and without congressional backing, Haiti was invaded 
and ousted President Jean-Bertrand Aristide restored to 
power. One month later the administration brokered 
(through former President Jimmy Carter) a deal with 
North Korea that may lead to the dismantling of that 
country’s nuclear weapons program. It also began a 
massive airlift of troops to the Persian Gulf after Iraqi 
forces were found to be moving near the border with 
Kuwait, again. 

The last, of course, found approval in an American 
public that had been told Iraq’s Saddam Hussein was 
the new Hitler and Kuwait today’s Sudetenland. But it 
and the successful “‘intervasion” of Haiti were not 
enough to draw Americans out of the domestic con- 
cerns that consumed them. Clinton may have found 
that if the president leads, the country will follow on 
foreign affairs—but only for lmıted objectives accom- 
plished with limited forces (Iraq being an exception). 
Still, the president himself seemed less than interested 
in keeping the United States actively engaged. As a 
former administration official said of Clinton after 
these foreign policy positives: “Does he like foreign 
policy except as an escape from domestic policy? No. 
Does he have a coherent view of the world and 
America’s place in it? No.” In any event the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy high was short-lived; the midterm 
elections in November saw a Republican rout of both 
houses of Congress and the election of the political 
vanguard of the neo-isolationists. 


MYOPIA IN POWER 

The new speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Newt Gingrich (R-GA.), has little interest in foreign 
affairs. His party's Contract with America, which has 
become something of a latter-day Bill of Rights in 
Republican circles, makes foreign affairs only one of 
the 10 major issues it discusses. The speaker's and the 
contract’s peripheral concern with foreign issues paral- 
lels the country’s mood, but the contract spells out a 
plan of action to accommodate that mood. 





John Stembruner, “Reluctant Strategic Reahgnment,‘ The 
Brookings Review, Winter 1995, p 6. 


The Republican contract is not avowedly isolation- 
ist, but the resemblance to Herbert Hoover’s 1950 call 
for a “Fortress America” 1s uncanny. Legislation to 
implement the contract’s contents would fatten the 
defense budget to keep American military might sec- 
ond to none; encircle the United States with ballistic 
missile defenses; dramatically restrict American mvolve- 
ment in UN peacekeeping; and expand NATO to include 
most of the former Warsaw Pact nations. International 
activism, as in Bosma, for example, would be limited to 
lifting the arms embargo—the equivalent of “lift and 
wash hands.” 

On the surface the “National Security Restoration 
Act” (as this part of the contract is called) promises 
protection for home and hearth, and reassurance that 
American troops and money will not be used in futile 
foreign adventures. But it is a static, backward-looking 
conception of how to preserve peace in the post—cold 
war era; an unrealisnc and probably unworkable 
approach that only guarantees confusion in foreign 
affairs 


Republicans charge that recent defense cuts (most of 
which were made under the Bush administration) 
threaten to retum the United States military to the 
“hollow forces of the 1970s.” Readiness has been cut, 
regional commitments cannot be met, and pay has 
been inadequate. However, as John Steinbruner has 
argued, “No military force in existence can justify the 
degree of readiness [the United States ıs] attempting to 
preserve. Our official annual defense budget is five 
times larger than that of any other single country and is 
comparably larger than the combined budgets of all the 
major countnes with which we are not formally allied 
and might conceivably come mto confrontation. The 
combined official defense budgets of Russia, China, 
Iran, Iraq, Syria, Libya, India, and North Korea, for 
example, are about 20 percent” of the United States 
budget.? Obviously, there is room to cut—and to think 
about what American defense spending priorities are 
today 

The provisions for ballistic missile defense also 
express a defense-at-any-cost attitude—and the desire 
to use technology to make the United States an island. 
The Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI or “‘Star Wars’’) 
was spawned during the Reagan administration and 
has since been mythologized by the right as the 
technological proposal that drove the Soviet Union to 
military despair and ulnmately led to its demise. The 
Republicans believe that a renewed spi effort will 
preclude messy diplomatic deals with nuclear rogue 
states such as Iran or North Korea. The United States 
would also no longer have to worry about limiting 
nuclear proliferation. Terrorist attacks, or nuclear black- 
mail would become nightmare scenarios from the past. 
Of course, how the rest of the nuclear-armed world will 
view this is left unremarked on, as are the treaty 
ramifications and the technological and financial is- 


sues generated when sDI was first broached in the 
1980s. 

While ballistic missile defense will remain a hope, if 
not a dream, for some time to come, the constraints the 
Contract with America would place on United States 
participation in UN peacekeeping efforts are very much 
of the moment. The UN has always been suspect by the 
right, viewed as the seed from which a future world 
government would spring to strip America of its 
sovereignty, its identity. And George Bush’s whole- 
hearted endorsement of the UN as a new world- 
ordering machine—with the United States primus 
inter pares—was distasteful to the right. The multilat- 
eral momentum he created has been, from the conser- 

- vative perspective, discredited by the UN’s dysfunctional 
behavior, most pointedly in Somalia. The (false) belief 
that the UN somehow was the party responsible for the 
deaths of the 18 American soldiers in Mogadishu is no 
doubt the reason for this part of the contract. Although 
the troops were not under UN operational command, 
and although the attempt to capture or kill Somali 
warlord Mohammed Farah Aidid was launched and 
commanded by Americans (albeit without the direct 
knowledge or approval of President Clinton), the 
Republicans have seized on the event as the most 
glaring example of the UN’s malfeasance and incompe- 
tence. 

Under legislation proposed to implement the con- 
tract’s principles, the United States would cut contribu- 
tions to the UN, impose Scrooge-like accounting on 
United States aid to peacekeeping operations, and 
restrict the executive’s authority to contribute Ameri- 
can troops for UN peacekeeping by requiring prior 
congressional approval (except when the president has 
declared such a contribution would be in the national 
interest). The United Nations might be useful in the 
chaotic world that confronts the United States, but 
only when the United States decides it is useful, and 
where. - 

There is one oddity in the contract’s generally 
isolationist agenda: .the call to extend NATO eastward to 
incorporate many of the former Soviet satellite nations. 
Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, and Slovakia, 
considered the most economically and politically ad- 
vanced eastern European nations, are to be admitted to 
NATO by 1999 if they meet certain criteria, such as 
democratic government and free market economies 
(the Baltics and Ukraine are also mentioned as possible 
future members). Why a proposal to enlarge NATO’s 
security commitments should be forwarded in a docu- 
ment that generally calls on the United States to 
hunker down intemationally is a mystery. Perhaps a bit 
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of.the “Evil Empire” is still thought to reside in 
democratic Russia. This perception would help explain 
why the sheer geopolitical nonsense of the proposal is 
not self evident; extending NATO up to Russia’s borders 
is akin to making Mexico or Canada (or both) members 
of a security alliance of which the United States is 
not a member, something this country’s leadership 
would undoubtedly find alarming. Does the United 
States really need to stoke the passions of Russia’s 
Zhirinovskys? 


MASTERY? 

The American Enterprise Institute’s Herb Stein has 
called the Contract with America a ““good—that ıs to 
say terrible—example of late-twentieth century politi- 
cal rhetoric. There is banality raised to the level of 
torture, self-congratulation, certitude where only uncer- 
tainty is possible, straw myths refuted by fake facts and 
the inevitable ten—not nine, not eleven—pounts.” 
However, the contract is being taken seriously at the 
highest levels of government. Are its provisions on 
foreign affairs the first draft of this country’s future 
place in the world? 

Hopefully not. Yet the present administration has 
shown itself unable to execute—let alone fully articu- 
late—an alternative. In his January State of the Union 
message, Clinton devoted only 12 of 122 paragraphs to 
international affairs—and none of these dealt with 
substantive issues (he, at least, did deal with the 
subject; during the height of the last isolationist phase 
Franklin Roosevelt did not even mention foreign 
relations in his second inaugural speech). After his 
pre-November foreign policy successes, the president 
seems to have reverted to an earlier avoidance of 
foreign policy because of the public’s concern with 
domestic issues. But now is precisely the time to 
become involved in foreign policy. The crowing of 
isolationists like Pat Buchanan (who said, on the defeat 
of the loan guarantees to Mexico, that this “is the first 
complete rout of the governing elite since the League of 
Nations went down to defeat”) needs to countered. It 
can be done so only with a firm commitment to keep 
before the American people the international issues 
that require a decisive United States role. The nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty, a comprehensive test ban, the 
need to be fully engaged with Russia as it struggles 
along the path from communism—these are but three 
subjects that are of overwhelming interest to the United 
States and that only the president can lead on. Not to 
do so is to consign the United States to a trajectory 
whose inevitable terminus is conflict and chaos. E 
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ON NORTH AMERICA 

Shadows of Tender Fury 

Translated by Frank Bardacke et al. New Yor: Monthly 
Review Press, 1995. 272 pp., $30, cloth; $15, paper. 

The media loves mystery figures, especially when 
they give interviews. Since January 1, 1994, Zapatista 
Liberation Army spokesman Subcomandante- Insur- 
gente Marcos has held the world’s attention as a 
“guerrilla in the mist.” Few rebel leaders have made 
such lapdogs of the press; hundreds of reporters have 
raved about Marcos’s intelligence, camaraderie, and 
charisma. But the man himself remains-an enigma: is 
he a priest? intellectual? journalist? foreigner? Indeed, 
he is a Cinderella whom no shoe seetns-to fit. - f 

However, anyone seriously interested in the Zapatista 
rebellion in Mexico’s Chiapas state needs to look 
beyond Marcos, captivating as he is; Shadows of Tender 
Fury is a good place to start. The book, a collection of 
the Zapatista General Command’s communiqués writ- 

‘ten by Marcos, conveys the guerrillas’ ideas and 
hopes—not in dry political documents but in carefully 
constructed prose, ranging from a striking personal 
tour of “life without dignity” in Chiapas to wry 
commentary and parabolic anecdotes. Marcos uses a 
sometimes formal, sometimes puckish style to chide 
student groups (“guerrilla fighters who seize zócalos 
{central plazas] sooner or later end up ‘ham-burgher- 
ing’ themselves. . send back two, hold the onions and 
ketchup. Thank you.””); encourage embattled support- 
ers ("If saying the truth and searching for justice make 
you a ‘Zapatista,’ then we are millions. Bring on the 
army!””); and even to address cunous schoolchildren. 

The strongest communiqués flow from heartfelt 
anger and frustration. When the government lies about 
progress in peace talks with the Zapatstas, powerful 
umagery frames the Zapatista response: “We are shad- 
ows of tender fury; our dark wings will cover the sky 
again, and their protective cloak will shelter the 

.. If they deny us our rights. . .no door 

will be unopened, no window left unbroken, no wall 

. left standing.” Passages like these show that seemingly 

“soft” and charming guerrillas can be implacable—a 

fact too easily forgotten when the media is entranced by 
a charismatic personality like Marcos. 

The Zapatistas possess the idealism, passion, and 
adventurous spirit of the romanticized fighters of the 
Mexican revolution, and the realism of men and 
women who believe they face certain death. Shadows of 
Tender Fury reminds us that beyond the media Marcos 
there is an angry, determined group waiting for a 
favorable response to major requests for economic and 
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political equality. And these “shadows of tender fury” 
are ready to die—and kill—if they are refused. 
Melissa J. Sherman 


On the Line: 

Life on the U.S.-Mexican Border 

By Augusta Dwyer. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1994. 151 pp., $15. 

Augusta Dwyer traveled the unlovely borderlands 
between the United States and Mexico during the years 
NAFTA was being negotiated and ratified, finding Mexi- 
cans on both sides impoverished and exploited. 

Several dozen factory hands in Mexico and migrant 
laborers in the American southwest, visited in their 
poor houses and wretched camps, talk to the Canadian 
journalist about their lives. In between their stark 
stories, Dwyer, brandishing statistics, makes her case 
against the mstitutions she names as their oppressors. 

Leading the list are the American corporations that 
own and the managers who run the more than 2,000 
maquiladora assembly plants in Mexico that employ 
half a million Mexicans at around $1 an hour. The 

Dwyer charges, have brought uncon- 
trolled development, ae and pollution all along the 
2,000-mile-long border. Then there is Mexico's ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party, which has main- 
tained itself in power through a mixture of intimidation 
and concessions and has sold out citizens for foreign 
investment; backing the party are the well-connected 
families who have profited from the system. Looming 
behind them all is the modern capitalist system. 

Well into the book, Dwyer crosses the Rio Grande 
into the United States. She treats to somewhat scat- 
tered criticism American employers who depend on 
the cheap labor of legal and illegal workers from points 
south. The United States Border Patrol requires a 
chapter to itself detailing agents’ abuses. Dwyer high- 
lights hate crimes against Hispanics and accuses 
conservative politicians of fomenting an anti-immi- 
grant backlash for their own purposes. Throughout, 
she contends that Mexicans help the American economy 
rather than harm it. 

Despite the voices of poor Mexicans pulling readers 
in, On the Line is essentially an analysis of a first world 
country’s exploitation of a developing neighbor. It is 
damning, but it is not a well-rounded or even a 

humane picture. Dwyer writes as an impla- 
cable critic with an agenda rather than a merely 
observant reporter, and this takes away from her 
book’s power to convince. 


Alice H.G. Phillips = 
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INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 
Jan. 1—Austria, Fmland, and Sweden offically become mem- 


bers, raising the number of countries in the union to 15. 


United Nations (UN) 

Jan. 1—Honduras, Italy, Botswana, Germany, and Indonesia 
begin 2-year terms as nonpermanent members of the 15-seat 
Secunty Council. 


ALGERIA 

Jan. 13—In Rome, 3 opposition groups—the Islamic Salvation 
Front, the National tion Front, and the Front for So- 
clahst Forces—reach a tentative peace agreement with the 
government. Under its terms, the groups would end their 
violent campaign against the ent, which canceled 
elecnons 3 years ago when fundamentahsts appeared 
to be winning; m return, the government would release 
10,000 prisoners and legalize the Islamic polincal move- 
ment ‘ 

Jan. 21—The president of the Soccer Association 1s 
killed by suspected Islamic militants. 

Jan. 22—The agreement reached January 12 falls apart, follow- 
mg rejections by government officials and 2 Islamic groups 
that were not part of the Rome talks. 

A French businessman 1s killed m Algiers by suspected 
Muslim muhtants. 

Jan. 30—A car bomb explodes m downtown Algiers, killing 42 
people and wounding 284. No one claims responsibility for 
the attack. ; 


Jan 31—The t announces that 15 suspected Mus- 
hm militants have been killed m raids by security forces dur- 


ing the past 2 days. 
ANGOLA 


Jan. 11—The UN announces an agreement between the gov- 
ernment and the rebel National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola (UNITA), under which the 2 sides will . 
withdraw their troops immediately from Huambo and Uige; 


skarmishes m the 2 provincial capitals are endangermg a 
6-week-old peace treaty ending the 19-year crvil war. 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Jan. ASAD cdg ce AC a elel planes 
returning from the city are on. 

Jan. 14—Four civilians are killed in shelling in Bihac, where 
sporadic fighting hes continued despite a cease-fire covering 
the area that was signed last month. 

Jan. 17—The Bosnian government orders the UN to reopen the 
airfield at Tuzla by February 1 or remove the 200 UN troops 
stationed there, the airport has been closed since last March 
because of Serb snipers. 

Ja 19—Fighnng mtensifies ın Bihac; more than 400 shells hut 
the town. The UN reports that Croatian Serb forces may be 
moving heavy artillery near the area. 

Jan. 25—Mediators from the so-called Contact Group—the 
US, Britain, France, Germany, and Russia—break off peace 


~ 
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talks with the Bosnian government and the Bosnian Serbs; 
they say that the latter, who currently hold 71 percent of 


Bosnia, are talks by refusing to consider a part- 
non plan that would give them 49 percent of the country. 


CAMBODIA 

Jan. 15—The Khmer Rouge claims responsibility for kalling 1 
Amenican tounst and wounding another m an attack on tour 
vans near Angkor 


CANADA 

Jan. 24—Following recent public ee haz- 
ing rituals, Defense Minister David Co. announces 
that the Canadian Airborne regiment will be disbanded. 
Nme soldiers from the t are also being court-mar- 
taled m the torture and of a Somali pnsoner dunng 
the regumentr’s tour with the UN in Somalia. 


CROATIA 

Jan. 12—President Franjo Tudjman tells the UN to withdraw 
its 12,000 troops from the county by March 31; the UN’s 
peacekeeping efforts in the former Yugoslavia are headquar- 
tered in 


Jan 30—In Knin, Croanan Serb rebels reject a plan for muted 
Serb autonomy proposed by European, Russian, and Amen- 
can medhators trying to keep the war m Croatia from resum- 
ing; the Croatian Serbs currently control about one-third of 
Croatia. 


ECUADOR 

Jan. 27—After border skirmishes with Peruvian troops, Presi- 
dent Sixto Duran Ballén declares a state of emergency and 
calls for a military mobilizasion. 

Jan. 28—The Ecuadorean announces that 13 Ecuador- 
ean soldiers and 20 Peruvian soldiers have died in border 
skarmishes since January 26. A January 29, 1942, peace 
uea wich Beni eea Eadar 0 Cede 70,000 square miles 
to Peru, incl its access to the Amazon River and part of 
the Amazon rest thought to be rich m gold and oil 
Ecuador rejected the treaty in 1960; since then, troops from 
the 2 countries have engaged m periodic skirmishes. 

Jan. 30—Thousands of Peruvian refugees, some forcibly ousted 
from their homes, flee into Peru from Ecuador’s and Peru’s 


border regions 


EGYPT 

Jan. 2—Near Mallawi, 11 people are killed and 4 wounded ın 
4 separate attacks; the Islamic Group claums responsibility. 

Jam. 10—In Cairo, a military court sentences 2 Muslim mili- 
tants to death for the attem assassination of Nobel 
Pnze—winning water N Mahfouz; 2 other defendants 
are sentenced to life in pnson. 


GERMANY 

Jan. 30—At a party conference m Berlin, the reformed East 
German communists condemn Stalinism and say they sup- 
port the democratic order in Germany; party chairman Lo- 
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thar Bisky, a moderate, had said he would resign from the 
party unless ıt made this declaration. 


Ham 


Jan 6—The US begins forced reparriaton of 4,000 Hainan 
refugees at Guantánamo Bay naval base in Cuba; 45 Haitians 
are retumed to Port-au-Prince 

Jan. 12—An armed Haitian kills 1 US soldier and wounds an- 
other at a checkpoint in Gonaives, the gunman ıs killed and 
another man arrested. 

Jan 22—Re for the official television network stnke to 
protest they say is government censorship 

Jan. 26—President Jean-Bertrand Anstide announces that Jus- 
tice Minister Ernest Luc Malebranche has resigned, no expla- 
nation 1s given. 

Jan. 31—The World Bank announces that $900 milion in aid 
and additional assistance for Han has been put together by 
international agencies and donor countnes 


INDIA 

Jan 26—In Jammu, 3 bombs explode at a public gathermg 
to celebrate the Indian national hohday, killing at least 
8 people and woundmg more than 100, it 1s thought that 
Muslim rebels were attempting to assassinate Governor 
K. V. Krishna Rao and army commander Lieutenant 
General L. T. Surender Singh, who were attending the 


gathering 


IRAN 

Jan. 6—Ar force commander Brigadier General Mansour Satari 
and 11 other military officers, uncluding 4 generals, are 
killed when therr plane crashes outside Isfahan. 

Jan. 7—The government announces ıt will sign a contract with 
Russia to complete the construction of a nuclear power plant 
in Bushehr. 


ISRAEL 


Jan. 2—The ent halts construction of a Jewish settle- 
ment m in the occupied West Bank after weeklong Pal- 
estinian protests but says it will allow settlers to build at a 
site closer to another settlement and farther from the Arab 
town of Al Khader Both Palestinians and Israehs clam juns- 
diction over the hilltop where construction has 

Jan. 4Israeli soldiers kall 4 Palestinians in the - 
pied West Bank town of Beit Liqya, the victums were sus- 
pected militants from the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palesune 

Jan. 19—Pnme Minister Yitzhak Rabm announces that he will 
not ap any new Israeh settlements m the West Bank 
and will monitor ongoing settlement construction. 

Jan. 22—Two suicide bombers kall 19 le and wound 61 at 
a bos sop neat Nordia amos alee Mal ed and wounded 
were Israeli soldiers; Islamic Holy War takes responsibility 
for the bombing. In response, Israel seals off the Gaza Smp 
and the West Bank. Smce last Apnl, 54 people have been 
lulled in Palestinian suicide bombings in Israel. 

Jan. 25—The government approves plans to build at least 
2,200 new apartments near Jerusalem m the West Bank, but 
promises to slow the sale of the new units while it seeks 
compromises between Jewish settlers and Palestinians who 
are feuding over land claims around Jerusalem. 


ITALY 
Jan 13—President Oscar Lug Scalfaro names as prime mimis- 
ter the nonpartisan Lamberto Dim, treasury minister in the 


previous t and a former chief of the central bank. 
Silvie Beacon tesic ned trom the post a weeks ee 

Jan. 25 The new government wms approval from the lower 
house of parhament; Dini has said the government will re- 
sign to make way for elections after tmplementing economic 
and electoral reforms 

Jan 30—At a party congress m Fiugg over the weekend, the 
neo-Fascist Italian Social Movement (MIS), formed in 1946, 
restructured itself under a charter that affirms its commit- 
ment to democracy and condemns ant-Semtism, The New 
York Tumes reports; the new will be called the Nanonal 
Alhance, the name of a righnst bloc the MIS parncipated in 
that received 13 5% of the vote in parliamentary elections in 


Aprl. 


JAPAN 

Jan. 22—More than 4,900 people died and more than 14,000 
were injured in an earthquake that struck early on January 
17, The New York Times reports 


JORDAN 

Jan. 5—Pmme Minister Abdul-Salam Najalı resigns after 19 
months in office, Kmg Hussein accepts the resignation and 
announces the appointment of Field Marshal Zeid Bin 
Shaker, a cousin, as the new prime minister. 

Jan 21—In Aqaba, Kmg Hussein meets with President Hosm 
Mubarak of Egypt, ıt 1s the first time the 2 leaders have met 
smee 1990 

Jan. 30—Israel begins the transfer of 130 square miles of tern- 
tory between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba to Jordan; 
fhe raestes pert at De tern OF ie Deer a E 
counmes signed m October. 


LEBANON 

Jan 15—lIsraeli aircraft bomb a suspected base of the guerrilla 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestne near the Beirut 
airport; 3 people are reported killed, and 4 wounded. 


Mau 


Jan 30—Nomadic Tuareg rebels have attacked Timbuktu and 
a score of other towns on the edge of the Sahara in recent 
months, The New York Times reports. In retaliation, govern- 
ment forces from Malı and naaghbormg Niger have destroyed 
Tuareg settlements and forced thousands of Tuaregs mto 
exile. 


Mexico 


Jan 3—President Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de León announces an 
economic stabilization plan; measures include a tentative 
$18-billion credit package from the US, Canada, and other 
sources; cuts 1n government spen and credit programs, 
laps OSS of government holdings; gradual price 
nses; a wage-raise cap of 7%; the measures are in re- 
sponse to the peso’s continuing fall in value since the gov- 
ernment devalued the currency in late December. 

Jan. 17—Zedillo and 4 opposinon party leaders sign a pact to 
negotiate election law reforms; the parties have Eeee 
also agreed to hold new elecnons within 18 months for 
govemorships of Tabasco and Chiapas, where results from 
August balloting favoring candidates from Zedillo’s Insum- 
tional Revolutionary Party (PRI) have been widely disputed 
by the opposition. 

Jan. 19—In response to the possibility of new gubernatonal 
elections, PRI supporters of Governor Roberto Madrazo 
block highways and shut down busmesses and schools in 
Tabasco state. 


Jan. 26—In the largest loan it its history, the Intemmanonal 
Monetary Fund agrees to lend Mexico $7 8 billion. 

Jan. 31—US President Bill Clinton signs an executive order 
offering $20 billion in emergency aid to Mexico to be repaid 
over several years; in addition, he announces that the Inter- 
national M Fund will increase its loan to $17.8 bil 
Hon, and the for International Settlements will 
conmbute a $10-billion loan. 

The stock market rises 10.3% and the peso climbs to 5.75 
to the dollar, up from yesterday’s low of 6.35. 


MYANMAR 

Jan. 27—Some 15,000 troops capture law, the head- 
quarters of Karen rebels, about 175 mules southeast of Yan- 
gon; Karen leader General Bo Mya and about 6,000 followers 
escape to Thailand. Karen guerrillas have been fighting the 

t for 46 years. 

Jan. 31—More than 15,000 Karens have fled to Thailand since 
January 27, The New York Tues reports. Karen officials say 
15 guernilas were killed and more than 50 wounded at 


Manerplaw. 


NIGER 

Jan. 15—State radio announces that January 12 legislative elec- 
tions were won by 4 opposinon parties led by the National 
Movement for Social Development, which together took 42 
seats, a 5-party bloc under President Mahamane Ousmane 
won 40 seats. 


PERU 
Jan. 21—In Lima, President Alberto Fujimon’s wife, Susana 
Higuchi, ends a 4-day hunger strike, durmg which she was 
i ; Hi was protesting the “Susana law,” ap- 
proved in July, which bars a "s spouse or blood 
relatives from running for public office 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 1—After days of bombing Grozny, the capital of the break- 
away republic of Chechnya, Russian troops enter the city, 
casualties on both sides are said to be in the hundreds. The 
Chechen military leadership calls for all able-bodied 
Chechen men to defend the city; thousands of volunteers 
arive. Chechen President Dzhokhar Dudayev declared the 
predommantly Muslim province mdependent in 1991; Rus- 
sia sent in troops December 11, saymg it was restoring con- 
stitunonal order 

Jan. 4—Responding to domestic and international criticism, 
Russian President Boris Yeltsm orders the air force to halt 
the bombing of Grozny to lmit civilian casualties; Yeltsm 
announced a week ago that the bombing of civilian targets 
would stop. 

Jan. 6—The Red Cross says as many as 350,000 Chechens are 
now refugees; the populanon of Chechnya was 1.2 million 
before Russian troops entered the province. 

Jan. 11—At a news conference in Grozny, Dudayev says that a 
military soluuon to the conflict 1s now impossible, and calls 
for peace talks; “everything can be settled m an hour,” he 


says 
Jan. 19—Russisn soldiers take control of the presidential pal- 
ace in central Grozny, Yeltsin says that “the military stage of 
the restoration of the Russian consnmton ts effectively 
over,” and announces that Intenor police will rees- 
tablish law and order and civil rights. Chechen fighters have 
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sud they will carry on a guernlla war in the city and sur- 
hills 


Yeltsin dismisses 3 deputy defense ministers—Generals 
Boris Gromov, Georgi Kondratyev, and Viktor Mironov— 
who publicly criticized the war in Chechnya. He also trans- 
fers to the reserves General Eduard Vorobyev, the first 
deputy commander of Russian land forces, who declined to 
lead troops into combat in Chechnya, saying they were 
poorly p “Russia 1s now governed by a mili 
1an junta as the National Secunty Council,” says 
Alexei Manannıkov, deputy charman of the upper house of 

's international affars committee. 

Jan 20—Colonel General Aleksandr Zherebtsov, deputy head 
of the Russian armed forces general staff, tells ent 
that 553 Russian troops have been killed in Chechnya, and 
2,000 others wounded, other Russian officials have said that 
2,000 troops have died. The death toll for Chechen soldiers 
is also put at more than 2,000; there are no official estimates 


RWANDA 
Jan officials say that troops shot and killed 11 
people 2 ago m a refugee camp in Busanze m southern 


Rwanda; aid workers reported 12 deaths. 

Jan. 31—The UN says it has closed a refugee camp near Cy- 
anika, m the zone m the southwest protected by the French 
dumng last year’s civil war; 20,000 refugees have returned 
home, while 300,000 remain in camps in the area. 


SOMALIA 
Jan. 3—Four days of fightmg between rival clans m the Ber- 


muda district of ishu have left at least 16 le dead 
and 230 wounded, the distnct allows access to the capital’s 
seaport, which is under UN control. 

Jan. 30—In hu, 3 people are killed and at least 13 
wounded in between rival clans over a building va- 
cated by a UN agency. 

SRi LANKA 


Jan. 3—The government and Tamil rebels announce a cease- 


fire m the 12-year-old civil war. Rebels release 4 police offic- 
ers who have held hostage since June 1990. 
UNITED STATES 


Jan. 12—In New Delhi, the US and India sign a mubtary agree- 
ment that provides for consultations between the 2 coun- 
tes’ defense ministres, and for joint military exercises, 
research, and weapons producton. 


UZBEKISTAN 


Jan. 4—The election commission reports that the Democranic 
Party, the renamed communists, won 179 of 250 seats in 
parament in the country’s lst elections, held December 25. 


VIETNAM 
Jan. 7—Human Rights Watch reports that Thich Huyen 
the supreme patnarch of the Unified Buddhist 
Ch was arrested December 29, after embarking on a 
hunger smke to protest the government's detention of sev- 
eral monks. The banned the church and other 
independent Buddhist groups in the early 1980s. E 
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PEET S E eee one of the - 
defining moments of a new world order—but the preliminary conclusions that have 


emerged as the intervention begins to wind down are not especially positive: “The 
international community. . still has a role to play [in Somalia, but] so far that role has 


been tragically and wastefully mismanaged; for all its noble objectives, the United Nations 
a ee rapra aE 





Somalia: The Wages of Failure 


BY MATTHEW BRYDEN 


United Nations Operation in Somalia arrived to 

monitor the peace in Mogadishu. In March 1995 
the last elements of a multmational UN intervention 
force that once totaled more than 30,000 troops will 
retire under the watchful cover of Harrier jets, Cobra 
gunships, and 3,400 American and Italian troops, 
leaving the capital city—and the country—once again 
on the verge of civil war. Though many Somalis 
recognize the blue helmets’ departure as a sign of the 
world’s waning interest in their nation’s predicament, 
few will be sorry to see them go. Far from “Saving 
Somalia” (as CNN once billed it in its coverage), foreign 
troops have left behind an angry legacy of incomprehen- 
sion and violence among the people they came to 
rescue. 

Somalis will remember the international interven- 
tion not by its good intentions but by the evidence of 
its failure. The Somali National University, factones, 
ministries, and entire residential neighborhoods have 
been damaged or laid to waste; hundreds of Somali 
civilians have been killed and injured; Somali political 
and community leaders have been arrested, detained 
without charge, or even assassinated—all in the name 
of the United Nations. Two years of UN-sponsored 
peace talks have done little to stem the tide of violence, 
and may even have given the factions in the country 
new reasons to fight. Whatever successes the UN may 
have marked on its Somali balance sheet over the past 


[inte 1992, the first 50 military observers for the 


MATTHEW BRYDEN, who has lived and worked in Somalia since 
1990, has served with the United Nations and Doctors without 
Borders, and as an adviser to Canadian Ambassador to Somaha 
Luce Edwards 


two years, they pale beside the tally of disappoint- 
ments. 

The ignominious end of the United Nations Opera- 
tion in Somalia (UNOSOM) is more than matched by the 
discreditable means it employed in armving there: the 
UN stands accused by a range of nongovernmental 
organizations, human rights groups, and Somalis of 
breaches of the Geneva Conventions, violations of 
human rights, and murder. Lesser charges center on 
UNOSOM’s political conduct, including choosing sides 
in the conflict, the alleged purchase of signatures on 
peace accords, and dishonesty in reporting on the 
operation’s progress. Stories of rampant corruption 
and incompetence are commonplace, and to the extent 
they are true a case can be made that they contributed 
materially to the operation’s ultimate downfall. They 
also cast doubt on the UN’s capacity and determination 
to uphold its own standards of conduct. 

Although the blame for Somaha’s misery must be 
placed squarely ‘on its civil, political, and military 
leaders, the internanonal community cannot take much 
pride in its efforts to aid the country. Having helped 
fuel Somalia’s implosion, the international rescue 
effort was a decidedly sloppy and theatrical way of 
making amends. No amount of money, no quantity of 
foreign troops and high-tech mulitary hardware can 
substitute for effective leadership and organization— 
qualities UNOSOM lacked. Many UN officials and foreign 
diplomats have described UNOSOM as the worst UN 
operation they have ever observed. It should, therefore, 
not be surprising that despite its unprecedented man- 
date and resources, it proved an inadequate vehicle for 
the reconciliation of Somalis and the reconstruction of 
their state. These goals will be achieved only with time, 
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patience, and understanding. With UNOSOM scheduled 
to withdraw from Somalia by March 31, there may now 
be room for such virtues to be put to work. 


DIVIDED AND DEPENDENT y 

The sunset of the colonial era left the Somali people 
arbitrarily dvided among five distinct territories— 
Somalia, Somaliland, Dyiboun, the Ogaden region of 
Ethiopia, and Kenya’s North-Eastem province. The 
Somali state has been at odds with its immediate 
neighbors over this “nationalities” question ever since. 
By denying the aspirations of the Somali people to 
unity, the powers that played midwife to the birth of 
Somalia in 1960 inadvertently ensured the delivery of 
an orphan child. 

Since becoming an independent state, Somalia has 
not managed to shake its dependence—economic or 
political—on foreign aid. From the outset its appetite 
for assistance exceeded the state’s capacity to digest it. 
Development plans dunng the 1960s were so ambi- 
tious that the government could not even spend the 
funds it borrowed. Shortly after Mohammed Siad Barre 
seized power in 1969, the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern bloc countries began to underwrite the costs of 
his program of ‘‘Scienufic Socialism.:’ Somalia’s secu- 
rity and armed forces—among the largest and best- 
equipped in Africa—absorbed much of the budget, 
while the unwieldy, socialist-style bureaucracy was 
greatly expanded. Fueled by massive infusions of foreign 
assistance, the Somali state embarked on a course of 
heady overdevelopment, its capacity for growth dis- 
tended to the pomt where it could only burst. 

The bubble did burst—or at least spring a leak— 
with Somalia’s defeat in the war with Ethiopia over 
Ogaden in 1977 and 1978. Angered by Moscow’s 
support for his Ethiopian adversary, Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, Siad Barre jettisoned his Soviet allies 
and tumed Westward to fmance his country’s now 
advanced aid habit. Unable to secure from the West 
the easy terms offered by the Eastern bloc, the govern- 
ment plunged into debt: inflation ballooned, cash was 
in short supply, and the real value of civil servants’ 
salaries dwindled to virtually nothing. According to a 
1993 report compiled by the World Bank, by 1990 “‘for 
all intents and purposes the government admunistra- 
tion had ceased to function at all.” By the time the 
government collapsed in 1991, the state owed foreign 
lenders nearly $2 billion, or 360 percent of GDP— 
eloquent testimony that Barre had been living on 
borrowed time. 

Nor was donor largesse restricted to loans and grants. 
Arms were also common currency. Between 1980 and 
1990 nearly three-quarters of Somalia’s military hard- 
ware was contributed by the United States—and this at 
a time when Somalia’s spending on the military as 
against that on social programs was proportionately the 
highest in the world. Another, more insidious form of 


support for Barre’s military establishment arrived, 
ironically, as “humanitarian” assistance, much of it 
intended for the enormous refugee population gener- 
ated by the Ogaden war. Manipulating Somali suscepti- 
bility to clanship, Barre was able to buy the loyalty of 
the refugees—mainly members of his mother’s Ogaden 
clan—with international food and nonfood aid. As 
armed resistance to the regime made its presence felt 
throughout the northwestern and central regions of the 
country, growing numbers of refugees were pressed 
mto military service on behalf of the government, 
though fed and maintained (and probably armed) at 
the international community’s expense. Most donors 
were well aware of the ultimate destination of their aid, 
but this knowledge did not stop the flow. 


THE FIGHTING BEGINS 

By October 1990 there could be little doubt Siad 
Barre’s 21 years in power were destined to end in 
violence. The economy was in ruins and war engulfed 
most of the country outside the capital. More than 
50,000 people had already been killed in the northwest 
in fighting between the Somali National Movement 
(Sm) and the army. In the central region a bitter 
struggle between government forces and rebels from 
the United Somalı Congress (usc) threatened to pro- 
duce the same result, while the Somali Patriotic 
Movement (SPM) fought its way through the country- 
side south and west of Mogadishu. In October 1990 
the three rebel groups agreed to bring the regime down 
by force. 

War came to Mogadishu on December 30, 1990. 
Over the next few weeks the remaining foreigners fled 
the capital. The last “essential” staff of the United 
Nations flew out on the second day of 1991 to Nairobi, 
where most agencies set up temporary offices (the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees opted 
for a sumptuous suite atop the Nairobi Safari Club). 
The UN Emergencies Unit for Somalia, created the year 
before to coordinate the world body’s response to just 
such a disaster, was disbanded. Neither the means nor 
the will existed in the UN to mount a major humanitar- 
1an response to the swelling crisis. International assis- 
tance for the first year and a half of the civil war was left 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross and a 
handful of relief agencies. - 

While fighting between usc militia and former 
government forces spread southward from Mogadishu 
during early 1991, Western governments (with the 
notable exception of Italy) remained reluctant to be- 
come embroiled in Somalia’s tortuous politics, content- 
ing themselves with humanitarian assistance. In 
northern and western Somalia the SNM, emerging 
victorious from its 10-year struggle against Siad Barre 
and infuriated by usc leader Mohammed Ali Mahdi’s 
unilateral declaration of a government ın Mogadishu, 
announced on May 18 the establishment of an indepen- 


dent republic of Somaliland. Like the war in the south, 
the declaration of independence met with international 
indifference. 

Nevertheless, in May and Jume, at the urging of 
Egypt, Italy, and Saudi Arabia, Somalı factions gathered 
in Djibout to hammer out a formula for government. 
Though a number of governments sent observers, the 
UN was conspicuously unrepresented. The talks, handi- 
capped from the start by the absence of several key 
parties, nominated Ali Mahdi as Somalia’s interim 
president. Neither the breakaway SNM administration 
in Somaliland, nor General Mohammed Farah Aidid, 
the newly elécted usc chairman, recognized the confer- 
ence’s decisions. Rather than uniting the country, the 
Djibouti process accelerated its fragmentation. 

After a brief respite during the summer of 1991, by 
November Mogadishu was again at war. Forces loyal to 
General Aidid clashed with supporters of “Interim 
President” Ali Mahdi, and in two months of ferocious 
street battles and indiscriminate shelling by the two 
factions of the usc as many as 30,000 people were 
killed. Despite the media’s general lack of mterest in 
the conflict, Somalia’s problems had reached dimen- 
sions the rest of the world could no longer ignore. In 
January 1992 UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali sent Undersecretary General James Jonah to 
meet with both sides to negotiate a truce. Apparently 
ill-prepared for his trip, Jonah’s first intervention was 
such a failure that he drew the ire of international 
agencies in Mogadishu for having made their work 
appreciably more dangerous. 

Jonah’s second try, in March, was more successful. 
A cease-fire was concluded between Ali Mahdi and 
Aidid and a semblance of calm returned to Mogadishu. 
Unfortunately, the UN was already’ developing the 
tunnel vision that would handicap later reconciliation 
efforts: the struggle for Mogadishu, waning through 
February and March, was rapidly becoming a sideshow 
to the far more destructive battles in the countryside. 
Even as the two camps of the usc made their peace in 
the capital, fighting continued unabated in the south- 
em and central regions. In April forces loyal to Siad 
Barre, under the banner of the newly formed Somali 
National Front (SNF), made a dramatic advance on 
Mogadishu from their bases in the Gedo region to the 
west, cutting a swath of destruction. Crops were 
plundered, wells destroyed, and tens of thousands of 
people dispossessed by looting and pillage. 

His forces freed from the struggle with Ali Mahdi by 
the recent cease-fire, Aidid sent them to meet Siad 
Barre’s men as they arrived at the town of Afgooye, half 
an hour’s drive from Mogadishu. The subsequent 
battle, in which usc fighters routed Siad Barre’s troops 
and drove them across the border into Kenya, devas- 
tated the area even further, and Aidid’s army of 
“liberation” proved no kinder to the people than the 
SNF had been. Farther south, toward Kismayu, fighting 
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between the militia of General Mohammed Said Hersi 
“Morgan” (Barre’s son-in-law) and the combined forces 
of the usc, sPM, and the Southem Somalı National 
Movement (SSNM) were laying waste to a broad strip of 
terntory along the coast and up the Juba Valley. As 
early as March and April 1992, while Mogadishu 
returned to a state of relative tranquillity, reports by the 
Red Cross and Doctors without Borders warned of 
soaring malnutrition ın these outlying war-torn areas, 


_and the imminent danger of famine. 


Despite these clear warning signs the UN persisted in 
a dilatory approach to the crisis. In late April Moham- 
med Sahnoun was dispatched as the secretary general’s 
special representative to head newly created UNOSOM, 
whose principal task was to be the deployment of a 
cease-fire monitonng force in the capital. An Algerian 
diplomat who had served eight years with the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity in Ethiopia, Sahnoun would be 
the first—and the last—of Boutros-Ghali’s envoys to 
Somalia to have first-hand knowledge of the country 
and the people. Sahnoun was acutely aware of the 
complexities of the Somali problem. He entered into a 
slow process of confidence bwiding with leaders 
throughout the country, not just in Mogadishu, where 
Aidid was waxing unenthusiastic about the idea of 
international military observers. Diplomacy, however, 
could not address the emerging menace of famine, and 
even as he wove a framework for reconciliation Sah- 
noun lashed out at the UN agencies for their inaction in 
the face of a growing humanitarian cnsis. Rather than 
sitting in Nairobi, he argued, the UN should be urgently 
developing its operational capacity in the field, work- 
ing side by side with the Red Cross and other relief 
organizations. His reproof did not sit well with the UN 
bureaucracy, and it could not have endeared him to the 
secretary general, who saw his representative’s re- 
proaches as casting aspersions on the entire UN family. 

Sahnoun’s embarrassing honesty, however, won 
him points with Somalis, and with the ternational aid 
agencies in the field, which could identify with his 
exasperation. As if to vindicate Sahnoun's censure, a 
cargo aircraft bearing UN discharged an 
unauthorized cargo for Ali Mahdi—reportedly arms, 
uniforms, and money—in north Mogadishu. Aidid’s 
suspicions about the UN’s plans hardened perceptibly, 
despite disclaimers from the agencies involved that the 
aircraft was no longer under contract and the flight was 
unauthorized. Sahnoun, seeing his patient efforts jeop- 
ardized by simple incompetence, denounced the flight 
and described Aidid’s wrath as a reasonable reaction. 
The maneuver allowed him to keep negotiations for the 
deployment of 500 peacekeepers on track, despite 
Aidid’s shaken confidence. In October, after Sahnoun 
had finally persuaded Aidid to accept the 500 and was 
bargaining for an increase to 3,000, Boutros-Ghali 
announced—without consulting his envoy—that the 
increase would occur whether Somali leaders agreed or 
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not. As one observer noted, ‘“‘Sahnoun’s four months of 
arduous and fruitful diplomacy had been undone with 
one public statement from New York.”! The secretary 
general’s envoy was obliged to tender his resignation. 


THE UN AND THE PHANTOM FAMINE 

Sahnoun’s tenure as special envoy had not been 
without result. He had paved the way for the deploy- 
ment of UN troops by securing the agreement in 
principle of most major actors on the Somali scene, 
and his efforts to spur humanitarian action had begun 
to bear fruit. An international airlift of food, Operation 
Provide Relief, got under way in early September 1992 
and by October several UN agencies, notably UNICEF 
and the World Food Program, had begun to augment 
their operations in the capital. By the time Sahnoun left 
there were signs that the famine was beginning to 
abate. A report by African Rights, an independent 
London-based human rights group, cited statistics 
from CARE and the United States Centers for Disease 
Control showing that deaths in Baidoa—the infamous 
“City of Death” at the epicenter of the famine—had 
fallen from a high of more than 1,700 a week in 
September to roughly 300 a week in mid-November, 
market prices for cereal grains in south Mogadishu, a 
pnme indicator of food availability, had dropped in 
November to between one-quarter and one-third their 
July levels.? Whether crude mortality rates declined 
due to the broadening stream of international assis- 
tance or, as some observers submit, because the famine 
had simply passed its natural peak, there was good 
reason by November 1992 to believe the worst was 
over. 

In the outside world, however, the famine was just 
beginning to gather momentum, stoked by the arrival 
in Somalia of the international press corps during 
August and September, nearly six months after fam- 
ine’s appearance among the Somali people. Shocking 
images of starving children and adults, accompanied 
by terrifying soundbites, many of them misleading—4+ 
million people threatened by starvation; a devastating 
drought; 70 percent to 80 percent of food aid pillaged 
or diverted by predatory gangs; and war, or rather, 
anarchy, driven by lack of food rather than any real 
political motivation—formed the basis for public opin- 
ion and policymaking in the West This distorted, 
superficial, and media-driven perception of Somalia 
would eventually trigger a massive international inter- 
vention that would contmbute little to solving Soma- 
lia’s long-term problems. 

In early December, as UN agencies, nongovernmen- 
tal organizations, and a wide range of Somalis gathered 
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in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to address the Somali crisis, 
the United States announced ıt would, at the UN’s 
request, send 28,000 troops to Somalia to safeguard 
humanitarian operations. United States military plan- 
ners, having studied various options, had opined that 
an intervention to halt the famine was “do-able.” This 
conclusion rested on factors such as the United States 
military’s assessment of the supposedly disorganized 
Somali militias—which, the military said, might put 
up token resistance like mining and sniping but would 
then withdraw. Somalia’s level, open terrain, it said, 
offered none of the advantages to guerrillas of a Bosnia 
or a Vietnam. American troops could save Somalia over 
Chnstmas and be home, President George Bush fore- 
cast, before the end of January. 

Boutros-Ghali and the UN Security Council accepted 
Washington’s offer, and on December 9, 1992, the first 
Amencan troops waded ashore on a Mogadishu beach 
into a throng of reporters. Their task, defined one week 
earlier by Security Council Resolution 794, was to 
establish “a secure environment for the delivery of 
humanitarian assistance’—or ın the more majestic 
language of the Pentagon, to “Restore Hope.” Though 
the operation was widely welcomed at the time, and 
later praised for its effectiveness, there is much to 
suggest that it did not in fact achieve its objectives. 

From Day 1 of the intervention, observers from the 
UN and other organizations complained that the arrival 
of the troops actually led to a perceptible deterioration 
in security conditions for aid agencies on the ground. 
In the mission’s first three months, more aid agency 
staff—both foreign and Somali—were killed than in 
the previous two years. Armed attacks, robberies, and 
carjackings directed against humanitarian organiza- 
tions soared, and their workers complained of a greater 
sense of exposure to danger than ever before. At the 
March 1993 uN Conference on Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion in Somalia, aid organizations unanimously agreed 
that insecurity remained the most serious obstacle to 
the delivery of humanitarian assistance. The “secure 
environment” for assistance had not been created. 

In certain respects the UN mission changed things 
for the better. The power of the profiteering and 
extortion rackets that had grown up around the aid 
agencies was temporarily broken, and convoys traveled 
in relative security, bringing food to even the most 
Temote outposts. Smaller towns like Beled Weyne and 
Bardoa settled into relative normality, though they were 
exceptions to the rule; rural areas, where many gun- 
men fled to avoid being disarmed, became more 
dangerous than ever. Larger towns remained unmanage- 
able, and clashes and looting continued in Mogadishu 
despite the presence of international troops. In March 
1993 militia loyal to General Morgan infiltrated the 
southem city of Kismayu, wresting it from the control 
of Aidid’s sm ally, Colonel Ahmed Omar Jess, whose 
forces had recently been disarmed by the un. The large 


American and Belgian garson in the town stood by, 
apparently powerless to react (though Aidid would 
accuse them of complicity in the attack). In north- 


central Somalia near Galcaio, just beyond the unN’s. 


designated area of operations, militia loyal to Aidid 
launched a series of attacks against the Somali Salva- 
tion Democratic Front (sspF, the military and political 
wing of the northeastern Mijerteen clan), triggering the 
most serious fighting in the area since 1991. The UN 
mission’s success stories, though not to be dimin- 
ished—the operation probably did save tens of thou- 
sands of lives—took place in a context of persistent 
violence and insecurity. 


THE UN AT WAR 

The question of what constituted a “secure environ- 
ment” and how to achieve it had been a point of 
dispute between the UN and the United States since the 
day the operation was launched. When in May 1993 
the first UN mission officially passed the torch to a new, 


muscular UN operation in Somalia, UNOSOM 1, it passed . 


on responsibility for the most sensitive and dangerous 
issue: disarmament. The first mission had made some 
headway in this regard, through the confiscation and 
cantonment of heavy weapons, but most factions still 


possessed formidable arsenals. Lacking confidence in , 


the un’s ability to keep the peace, and well aware of the 
eee cosmetic nature of the “reconciliation pro- 
” factions preferred to retain their own means of 

E AA 
UNOSOM II was at first barely disunguishable from its 
predecessor—pait of a: “seamless web” of transition 
envisioned by the United Nations and the United 


States. Though command nominally shifted from an | 


American to a UN officer, the composition of military 
contingents remained the same, and the new special 
Tepresentative of the secretary general, retired Admiral 
Jonathan Howe, was American. Several elite American 
units remained the backbone of UNOSOM’s aggressive 
mulitary capacity, though not formally operating within 
its command structure. The operation had such an 
American flavor that Sahnoun’s old villa in Mogadishu 
was dubbed ‘‘the White House” in honor of its revolv- 
ing crowd of American political and military advisers. 
This was far from a coincidence, as the Somalia 
intervention met several foreign policy objectives com- 
mon to both the uN and to Bill Clintons new 
administration. Boutros-Ghali’s Agenda for Peace, the 
defining document of his tenure as secretary general, 
outlined a new, activist role for the UN, while the 
Clinton administration’s vague concept of “assertive 
multilateralism” envisioned just such a new world 
order in which America would pursue its global 
interests through the emboldened world body. Somalia 
offered a promising testng ground for the new partner- 
ship. UNOSOM I thus was expected to serve two 
masters—one charged with upholding the highest 
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standards of international conduct, the other pursuing 
narrowly defined national self-nterest. 

The new partnership found expression in UNOSOM 
ms unprecedented mandate, contained in Security 
Council Resolution 814: the multinational force would 
be authorized to effect the “consoldation, expansion 
and maintenance of a secure environment throughout 
Somalia.” This formulation raised an obvious questien. 
So far foreign troops in Somalia had operated only in 
the southem portion of the country. But to fulfill its 
mandate, UNOSOM 0 would have to stretch its resources 
throughout the remamder of Somalia. This posed little 
difficulty in the northeast, where the sspF had been 
calling for the deployment of international forces since 
1991. In Somaliland, however, the local administration 
and popular opinion were dead set against any foreign 
troops in their territory. Among other reasons for this, 
Somalilanders believed Boutros-Ghali to have been a 
supporter of Siad Barre during the secretary general’s 
tenure as Egypt's foreign _ minister,/and to have been 
opposed to independence for Somaliland; that UNOSOM 
n included a sizable contingent of Egyptian troops only 


,confirmed their suspicions. The question eventually 


became ‘academic, since UNOSOM 1 failed to establish 
more than a token presence in either the northwest or 
the northeast, and in neither case were troops de- 
ployed—something for which the residents of both 
areas would later be grateful. 

Meanwhile UNOSOM’s efforts to assert its authority in: 
the south were not going smoothly, especially in the 
thorny domain of disarmament. Some testing of the 
new multinational force had been anticipated, but not 
anything remotely resembling the resistance actually 
encountered. Aidid, having sent much of his military 
hardware north of the UNosoM-controlled zone where it 
would be safe from confiscation or cantonment, was 
nevertheless proving especially truculent (despite hav- 
ing put much of his weaponry outside UNOSOM’s reach, 
Aidid proved the least cooperative of the faction leaders 
when it came to disarmament within Mogadishu 
itself). On June 4, exactly one month after the transi- 
tion from the first UN mission, UNOSOM issued a 
waming to Aidid that, in accordance with agreements 
reached by the Somali factions at Addis Ababa in 
March, his weapons sites in Mogadishu would be 
inspected, including a parncularly sensitive site at 
Radio Mogadishu. The next day, as Pakistani troops 
arrived to carry out the search, gunmen opened fire in 
an apparently concerted ambush. Pakistani troops at a 
nearby feeding center were attacked at the same time, 
and their bodies mutilated by a crowd. In all, 24 
Pakistani UN soldiers died. 

The Security Council’s reaction was sharp—and 
unexpected. In a new resolution it authorized UNOSOM 
to take “all necessary measures against all those 
responsible for the armed attacks.” Admiral Howe 
declared Aidid would be held responsible for the 
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killings and put out a warrant for his arrest. The 
general’s involvement in the massacre would never be 
proved, but Somalis noted that Aidid had been singled 
out for special treatment; a similarly treacherous and 
nearly simultaneous attack on UN peacekeepers in 
Cambodia drew hardly a whisper of protest. Practically 
overnight, UNOSOM’s “peace enforcement” mission 
was transformed into a crusade against Aidid. Having 
idenufied his quarry, Howe denounced Aidid as a 
“cancer” and “a caged scorpion,” and placed a 
$25,000 bounty on his head. Aidid responded with a 
$1 million reward for Howe’s capture, which drove the 
admural, much like the fugitive general, to spend his 
nights in a secure bunker. 

UNOSOM’s ensuing undeclared war with Aidid cata- 
lyzed an exponential escalation of violence in Moga- 
dishu. Barely a week after the killing of the Pakistanis, 
UN troops, accordmg to journalists who witnessed the 
incident, opened fire on a crowd of demonstrators at a 
major intersection in south Mogadishu, killing several 
people. UNOSOM’s version—that gunmen were con- 
cealed in the crowd—was never confirmed by other 
eyewitnesses. Throughout the rest of the summer 
gunships thundered over Mogadishu. The city’s Hodan 
area—Aidid’s stronghold—was bombarded, and doz- 
ens of houses were seriously damaged. A Cobra 
gunship fired on the headquarters of French aid 
organizations Doctors without Borders and Interna- 
tional Action against Hunger with rockets and machine 
guns, killmg one Somali staff member; the gunner had 
mustaken a television crew’s boom microphone for a 
weapon. An official complaint from Doctors without 
Borders to the UN in New York was never acted on. On 
July 12 several gunships attacked the house of Aidid 
ally Abdi Qaybdid, which unosom alleged harbored a 
“key terrorist cell.” In fact, a large SNA meeting was in 
progress, with several of Aidid’s opponents and com- 
munity leaders in attendance. The Red Cross identified 
no fewer than 54 bodies among the rubble. 

UNOSOM was unrepentant, despite the outcry from 
the press and international organizations. UNOSOM’s 
own justice section, alarmed by the operation’s routine 
use of excessive force in the wake of the July 12 
massacre, leaked a deeply critical report regarding the 
“important legal and human rights issues” raised by 
the actions. However, spokesmen for the operation 
unashamedly went on record day after day extolling the 
mission’s virtues and successes. 

On October 3, dunng a “‘weapons sweep” near the 
capital’s Olympic Hotel, 18 American soldiers were 
killed and more than 70 wounded in a firefight with 
well-organized SNA forces. Red Cross estimates put the 
Somali death toll—predominantly civilian—at more 
than 200, with many more injured. Not even UNOSOM’s 
hardened spin doctors could control the damage. The 
operation dropped its manhunt for Aidid and adopted 
a ‘‘nonconfrontatonal”’ posture. 


SANDBAGS AND SIGNATURES 

Under strict new orders, the peacekeepers spent 
most of their time hunkered down behind sandbags 
and barbed wire, enjoined not to become mvolved in 
any “‘interclan fighting.” Although blue helmets no 
longer went looking for trouble, attacks against UN 
troops and international agencies did not diminish. 
Indeed, at one point the entre Zimbabwean UN 
contingent at Beled Weyne was taken prisoner by 
forces loyal to Aidid and relieved of its weapons and 
equipment—an unequaled humiliation of UN forces. 
(The secretary general barely mentioned the incident in 
his next report to the Security Council.) UNOSOM also 
fell prey to the kinds of threats and extortion used to 
justify its deployment in the first place, paying exorbi- 
tant rates for houses, staff, and vehicles it may no 
longer use or require. Nongovernmental organizations 
and UN agencies have long since gone back to employ- 
ing their own armed guards, or have left the country. In 
many towns in the south there ıs no longer any 
international presence. 

UNOSOM’s political track record has been as disap- 
pointing as its military one. Since Sahnoun’s departure, 
the UN has pushed for national reconciliation and the 
formation of a government at virtually any cost, to no 
avail. As Ken Mankhaus, a former UNOSOM political 
officer and noted Somali watcher, remarked after a trip 
to Somalia last October, “‘UNOSOM has always needed 
speedy and successful reconciliation and formation ofa 
national government in Somalia more than have the 
Somali faction leaders.” The operation’s breakneck 
peace initiatives have produced agreements that observ- 
ers see as artificial at best and purchased at worst. 
Though reliable figures are hard to come by, it appears 
that UNOSOM’s “financial support” to peace confer- 
ences has been instrumental in eliciting signatures, 
though not results. The Lower Juba conference, for 
example, which was intended to bring peace to the 
Kismayu area (despite the absence of one of the major 
parties to the conflict), reportedly carried a price tag of 
between $500,000 and $600,000. The imam of Hi- 
raab, a Hawiye clan elder, is reported by Somali aides 
to have received more than $250,000 for a series of 
conferences intended to produce a ‘“pan-Hawiye” 
peace; the Hawiye factions in Mogadishu are now more 
fragmented than ever. 

It is not simply the abuse of UNOSom’s financial 
resources that 1s troubling here; agreements that have 
to be bought are unlikely to last longer than it takes 
recipients to spend the money. UNOSOM’s eagemess to 
show “‘results” before its departure has led its leaders 
into expedient and ethically questionable practices that 
will contribute little to the welfare of the Somali 
people. This is a long way from the kind of slow, gritty 
peacemaking that won Sahnoun his reputaton, and it 
is unlikely to generate the successes the UN operation 


so badly wants. 


UNOSOM’s Teports to the press and to the Security 
Council, however, have implied just the opposite. The 
Somali Task Force, a United States—based independent 
group of academics and observers of the Somali scene, 
described one such report as containing “willful mis- 
readings and misrepresentations, designed to portray 
the situation m a much more positive light than the 
situation warrants.” One dripping eulogy of UNOSOM’s 
achievements penned by a spokesman appeared in the 
Kenyan press under the specious headline, “From 
Killing Fields to Land of Hope.” The operation’s 
inelegant attempts to gloss over its faults do nothing for 
its credibility—or that of the United Nations. 

Somalis have in general been better off when UNOSOM 
left them alone. Over the past two years there have 
been only two relatively successful peace initianves— 
neither with UNOSOM support. The Mudug peace 
agreement, reached in May 1993 by Aidid and Colonel 


Abdillahi Yusuf of the sspr, brought peace for the first . 


time in years to the communities around Galcaio in the 
central region; a parallel conference sponsored by 
UNOSOM ended in failure. In Somaliland the April 1993 
Borama peace accords settled a six-month-conflict in 
the northwest and ushered in a year and a half of 
tranquillity under the administration of Mohammed 
Haji Ibrahim Egal; unosom, whose official vocabulary 
does not even contain the word ‘‘Somaliland,” had 
virtually nothing to do with the pact. Not comciden- 
tally, perhaps, these two regions, which have enjoyed a 
degree of stability rare for Somalia, are also where 
UNOSOM’s presence is weakest. 


FIGHTING OVER A CORPSE 

UNOSOM’s political strategy is likely to create more 
turbulence and violence for Somalia, if not until after 
the last troops depart. The operation’s focus on 
forming a government has already created profound 
stresses in most Somali factions that could easily 


translate into armed conflict. Splinter groups in each - 


clan have turned increasingly to the UN as an alternative 
path to legitimacy. Unable to win a mandate from their 
constituents, these opportunists may earn themselves 
seats at the conference table—and perhaps a post in 
some future government—by bending UNOSOM’s ear. 
The current UN special envoy, Victor Gbeho, has 
called for the withdrawal of all UN staff from Somalia on 
UNOSOM’s departure, predicting a grave deterioration in 
security conditions throughout the country. Though 
few UN agencies are likely to go to such extremes, 
Gbeho’s pessimism may not prove entirely unjustified. 
The pressure to form a government and to reclaim the 
mantle of Somali sovereignty could easily bring the 
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major factions into open conflict and trigger a new 
round of the civil war. Virtually every clan now finds its 
political fortunes linked to the conflict in Mogadishu 
(which was not the case when war broke out in 1991). 
This means the danger that a battle between the 
Mogadishu-based factions could lead to fighting else- 
where is more real now than at any time in Somalia’s 
recent past. In such a scenario, the definitive victory of 
one side or the other would seem unlikely. No faction 
enjoys the power base necessary to impose its will on 
others. The fiat of a coalition government will not 
extend beyond the territory of the members of the 
coalition—and no coalition can realistically claim to 
control even half the country. Even if one side did, 
experience shows that in Somalia “victory” does not 
mean ‘“‘government.” 

What the faction leaders do not seem to recognize is 


‘ that the prize they are fighting over—the aid-bloated 


corpse of the last Somali state—is no prize at all. The 
arms and aid dollars on which the old Somali republic 
thrived are no longer on offer from either East or West. 
Nor ıs it the wish of the majority of the Somali people 
to see that kind of regime return. Regardless of their 
home region or clan affiliation, Somalis are united in 
jealously guarding their hard-won freedom—whether 
from a Siad Barre, an Aidid, or any other would-be 
dictator. The next government will inherit a ruined 
economy, a war-ravaged infrastructure, and a people ` 
intolerant of the unrepresentative, corrupt, and over- 
,weening authority that characterized the old Somalia. 


.The civil war has brought httle 1f anything for Somalis 
_ to celebrate, but it does hold out the promise of 


change. To establish a centralized and autocratic 


‘ administration now is to resurrect the kind of regime 


Somalis thought they had buried in 1991. 

Sadly, much of the un’s time and energy over the 
past two years has been dedicated to doing just that. 
With unosom out of the picture, there may be room for 
new, less ambitious moves in the direction of peace. It 
will be up to Somalis to devise a new formula for 
statehood and governance—one that will not permit 
the kind of abuses Siad Barre perpetrated and so many 


~ of today’s faction leaders seem to aspire to. The 


international community, however, has a role to play in 
helping Somalis back to their feet. So far that role has 
been tragically and wastefully mismanaged; for all its 
noble objectives, the United Nations Operation in 
Somalia has been a failure and cause for international 
shame. Unless its faults and offenses are acknowl 
edged, the United Nations will have done a disservice 
not only to the Somali people but to the very laws and 
principles it purports to uphold. a 


“Although the United Nations military presence was crucial to the implementation of the -*.“ 
peace agreement, the political agreements between the parties to the conflict were a 


tiecessary condition; in other words, the political will to pursue peace, and to allow UN 
forces to help, was there. Had it not been, peacekeepers could have found themselves 
uninvited and unwanted guests in the middle of a deadly domestic dispute.” 





Mozambique: | 
The Terror of War, the Tensions of Peace 


BY ROBERT B. LLOYD | 


ozambicans cast ballots in their country’s 

first-ever multiparty elections last October 27 

through 29. There were long lines under a hot 
sun at polling stations, but patience is a virtue learned 
over a decade and a half of war. The elections meant 
different things to different parties. For the average 
Mozambican they represented peace and security, the 
chance to return home, plant crops, and rebuild lives. 
On the national level the vote was designed to resolve a 
conflict between the government and an armed opposi- 


tion group ‘that had bogged down in a bloody and | 


destructive stalemate; it would establish the political 
legitimacy of the winning party and its right to govern 
the country. 

The stakes were likewise great for the international 
community. The United Nations, which had moni- 
tored the implementation of the peace agreement and 
was supervising the elections, set great store by the 
success of its operation in Mozambique. Two other UN 
peacekeeping operations in Africa, in Somalia and 
Angola, had been widely criticized as failures. In 1992 
Angola had plunged into renewed fighting on an 
appalling scale immediately after the first round of 
UN-monitored elections, and the UN was blamed for 
overseeing the Angolan elections on the cheap. Thus in 
Mozambique the UN operated under a clear mandate, 
kept in close contact with all parties to the conflict, and 
tried to ensure adequate funding for all phases of the 
peacekeeping process. Its mission culminated in the 
October elections, when for a brief moment the media 
spotlight shone on a country that for many is remote 
and obscure. 


Rosert B. Lroyp is a doctoral candidate ın international 
relations at the Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced International 
Studies at Johns University He served as a uN election 
observer for the October 1994 elections in Mozambique. 


A TANGLED WAR 

The Republic of Mozambique, located on the south- 
eastern coast of Africa, ıs mostly tropical savannah 
lowland, and subject to periodic drought. Slightly less 
than twice the size of California, its population of 16 
million is roughly half that of the state. Some 25 ethnic 
groups live in Mozambique, of which the Makua- 
Lomwe sociolinguistic group is the largest, accounting 
for about half the people. Portuguese, the official 
language, is spoken by only a relatively small percent- 
age. The majority of Mozambicans follow traditional 


` religious beliefs, but Islam predominates along the 
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northeastern coast and Christianity is widespread in 
the south. Life expectancy at birth is less then 50 years, 
and less than a third of the population is literate. 

For 1992 the World Bank listed Mozambique as the 
world’s poorest country, with a per capita income of 
$60. Although only 5 percent of the arable land is 
under cultivation, agriculture accounts for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of GDP. In 1990-1991, official devel- 
opment assistance constituted an extraordinary 98 
percent of GNP. 

The country shares borders with six southern Afn- 
can countries—South Africa, Tanzania, Swaziland, 
Zimbabwe, Malawi, and Zambia—and is the natural 
outlet to the sea for all but South Africa and Tanzania. 
For South Africa, Mozambique’s capital, Maputo, is the 
closest ocean port to the industrial heartland around 
Johannesburg. These geopolitical factors help explain 
Mozambique’s strategic importance to many of the 
nations of the region. 

In particular, South Affica’s interest in Mozambique 
began with the discovery of gold in the Transvaal of 
South Africa in the nineteenth century. The resulting 
economic boom in the Transvaal led to a series of 
moves and countermoves on the part of the British and 
Dutch-descended (Afrikaaner) settlers to control the 
region and its resources. To secure a link to the ocean 
outside of British control, the Afrikaaners built a 


railroad from Johannesburg to the port of Lourenço 
Marques (Maputo) in Mozambique. This firmly tied 
the southern part of Mozambique into the economy of 
South Africa. 

If colonial history is the soil which nourished 
Mozambique, then the roots of Mozambique’s conflict 
extend to the wave of decolonization that swept Africa 
in the 1960s. Of critical importance to Mozambican 
independence efforts was the independence of the 
former British colonies of Tanzania in 1961 and 
Zambia in 1964. These two formed the nucleus of what 
became known as the Front-Line States, a group of 
newly independent southern African countries dedi- 
cated to ending colonial rule in the region and 
eliminating apartheid in South Africa. 

In 1962 several small political groups opposed to 
Portuguese rule in Mozambique merged under the 
leadership of Eduardo Mondlane to form the Front for 
the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO). Tanzania, 
and later Zambia, provided sanctuary for the front’s 
guerrilla attacks on northem Mozambique. The Portu- 
guese military, mired in battles against liberation 
movements in Guinea-Bissau, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique, staged a successful coup back in Lisbon. The 
new government capitulated to FRELIMO and turned the 
government of Mozambique over to the front in 1974 
without either a referendum or elections. Full indepen- 
dence was granted in 1975, with FRELIMO leader 
Samora Machel as president and FRELIMO as the only 
legal party. 

The events of the next two years proved crucial for 
Mozambique’s political and economic future, though 1t 
was not clear at the time that they laid the foundation 
for the civil war that would later decimate the country. 
In 1976 the new government, in support of UN 
sanctions, closed the border with white-ruled Rhode- 
sia, cutting off Rhodesia’s sea access through the port 
of Beira. At the same time Mozambique allowed 
Rhodesian Patriotic Front guerrillas to stage attacks 
across the border in Rhodesia. Rhodesia countered in 
1977 by forming the Mozambican National Resistance 
(RENAMO), a Rhodesian-directed group of Mozambicans 
disenchanted with the FRELIMO government. RENAMO 
launched a series of strikes into Mozambique to 
disrupt Rhodesian guerrilla forces. That year Mozam- 
bique also held its first elections, in which FRELIMO 
proclaimed its commitment to Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples. Finally, the economy, reeling from an exodus of 
skilled Portuguese settlers, the cost of the war with 
Rhodesia, and the implementation of unsound eco- 
nomic policies, began a freefall that led to its collapse 
in the early 1980s. 

In 1980 Rhodesia became independent Zimbabwe, 
and the South African government became RENAMO’s 
patron. Now based in South Africa, RENAMO grew much 
more militarily effective, and by 1982 civil war had 
spread throughout much of Mozambique. Zimbabwe, 
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concemed that its lifeline to Beira might be cut, sent 
troops to patrol the road, railway, and oil pipelines of 
the Beira Corridor. The damage wrought by the civil 
war was compounded by a drought that afflicted 
central Mozambique. Faced with severe political and 
economic hardships, Mozambique signed the Nkomati 
nonaggression accord with South Africa in 1984. 
Although Mozambique adhered to the accord by not 
allowing the African National Congress to use Mozam- 
bique as a base in its struggle against the South African 
government, Pretoria continued to support RENAMO. In 
1984 Mozambique also began to move closer to the 
West, joining the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. Over the next six years Mozambique 
embraced a structural adjustment program developed ` 
by the two institutions, abandoned Marxism-Leninism, 
and adopted a new constitunon transforming the 
country into a multiparty state where regular elections 
would be held and human rights guaranteed. 

To a large extent FRELIMO’s political and economic 
reforms met many if not most of RENAMO’s demands. 
Civil war, however, continued, and a stalemate deep- 
ened in which the guerrillas lacked the means or will to 
take the provincial capitals and Maputo and the 
government was unable to defeat them in the country- 
side. 


INVITING THE WORLD IN 

In 1990 the first direct talks between RENAMO and 
FRELIMO began. An agreed-on cease-fire soon broke 
down, but the peace process began in earnest in 1992, 
when Mozambique, with the rest of southern Africa, 
suffered the worst drought in more than a century. This 
effectively moved the conflict from a stalemate to a 
“hurting stalemate.” The warring parties agreed, in an 
August 1992 declaration, “on guiding principles for 
humanitarian assistance” to aid both sides. 

On October 4, President Joaquim Chissano and 
RENAMO head Afonso Dhlakama, meeting in Rome, 
signed the General Peace Agreement for Mozambique, 
formally ending 16 years of armed conflict and putting 
a cease-fire into effect. Implementation of the pact was 
to be verified by the UN. The UN Security Council 
quickly adopted the resolution that established the 
United Nations Operation in Mozambique (UNOMOZ) 
and provided for the deployment of 7,500 troops, 
police, and civilian observers to oversee the demobiliza- 
tion process; the formation of a new armed forces 
composed of elements of RENAMO and FRELIMO; and the 
supervision of upcoming national elections. Aldo Ajello, 
the UN secretary general’s special representative for 
Mozambique, arrived in the country to oversee UN 
operations. A donor’s conference in Rome pledged 
$398 million for humanitarian and electoral assistance. 

Under the agreement’s provisions, a Supervisory 
and Monitoring Commission (CSc) was established to 
oversee the overall implementation.of the peace ac- 
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cord. Seven other commissions were established, each 
covering a specific aspect of the agreement. These 
commissions played a crucial role in the peace process, 
providing the machinery to reach consensus and to 
settle disputes through discussion and negotiation. 
UNOMOZ chaired the csc and three other committees 
concerned primarily with military matters. 

By mid-1993 unomoz forces were approaching full 
strength, with approximately 4,700 armed and more 
than 150 unarmed personnel contributed by 19 coun- 
tries deployed throughout the country. The objectives 
of the UN peacekeepers were to verify and monitor the 
cease-fire and the separation, cantonment, and demobi- 
lization of RENAMO and FRELIMO forces; the collection, 
storage, and destruction of their weapons; the com- 
plete withdrawal of all foreign forces; and the disband- 
ing of private and irregular armed groups. Peacekeeping 
troops also provided security for vital infrastructure 
and for UN and other international agencies workang in 
support of the peace process. (One notes that this UN 
mandate was broader than the one in Angola). 

Although the United Nations military presence was 
crucial to the implementation of the peace agreement, 
the political agreements between the partes to the 
conflict were a necessary condition; in other words, the 
political will to pursue peace and to allow UN forces to 
help was there. Had it not been, peacekeepers could 
have found themselves uninvited and unwanted guests 
in the middle of a deadly domestic dispute. As it was, 
Mozambicans on both sides of the conflict respected 
and cooperated with the UNOMOz forces. 

UN intervention had its .costs for the two sides. 
FRELIMO had to yield substantal national sovereignty. A 
well-equipped foreign, military force had freedom of 
movement throughout the county. An arm of the 
uN—the World Bank—kept the country afloat finan- 
cially. Half the troops in Mozambique’s future army 
would be RENAMO soldiers. All this was bitter medicine 
for those who had fought a 10-year war of indepen- 
dence against the Portuguese and had supported the 
fight against white rule in Rhodesia and South Africa. 


RENAMO faced many uncertainties as well. The rural - 


areas of the country had provided a relatively safe 
environment for the rebels, but once outside their 
strongholds the threat of reprisal was real. RENAMO’s 
transformation into a political party from a decentral- 
ized armed movement staffed by conscnpted young 
men and boys and financed through banditry and 
South Afncan funds was not easy. Finally, the group’s 
future role in governing Mozambique was as yet 
unclear. 

These factors were undoubtedly behmd RENAMO’s 
subsequent objections to the peace process. These 
concerns, UN difficulties in obtaining troops and funds 
for UNOMOZ, and delays in troop demobilization soon 
put the peace process a year behind schedule. 


DEMOBILIZING FOR THE VOTE 

In April 1994 President Chissano officially set the 
election date for that October. Demobilizaton, how- 
ever, was still incomplete and the new army not yet 
fully operational; RENAMO and FRELIMO both retained 
troops. This greatly concerned the un, having faced in 
Angola in 1992 a situation where government and 
rebel troops had not been fully demobilized and 
melded into a joint army when election day arrived. 
The withdrawal of the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA) from the peace pro- 
cess after defeat in the first round of voting had left 
UNITA with an intact army, with which it restarted the 
war in October 1992. Thus the peace pact in Mozam- 
bique aimed at—and succeeded in—demobilizing the 
armed forces of each side and forming a new joint army 
before elections, making it more difficult for the losing 
side to take up arms. 

The peace agreement in Mozambique also provided 
for mternational observation of the electoral process. 
The international observers would help guarantee the 
integrity of the elections by verifying, monitoring, and 
evaluating electoral registration and all other acts 
related to the election process. Approximately 2,500 
international election monitors were recruited from 
some 28 countries to observe at more than 6,000 
polling stations. In a sense they were an expensive form 
of insurance taken out against the contingency of 


' catastrophic loss. In the event of disaster—a total 


breakdown in confidence between RENAMO and FRE- 
uMmMO—the observers could give a verdict on the fairness 
of the voter registration, the campaign, and the actual 
vote. This role was to prove especially important. 

The logistics of holding an election in Mozambique 
were daunting. Some polling stations were set up in 
isolated RENAMO-controlled areas accessible only by 
helicopter, election observers flew in with radios, 
military rations, bottled water, and camping supplies. 

The big day began in confusion. RENAMO, citing 
voting irregularities, pulled out of the elections, alleg- 
ing, for example, that pro-FRELIMO Zimbabweans had 
crossed the border to vote. Many voters in rural areas 
did not hear of the party’s election boycott; however, 
balloting proceeded, even in RENAMO zones that heard 
the news. At one polling station that went overwhelm- 
ingly for RENAMO, the village chief (also a RENAMO 
supporter) expressed amazement at Dhlakama’s deci- 
sion and decided to proceed with the vote because the 
UN and the National Election Commission supported 
the elections. This seemed to be the general attitude, 
and combined with intense international pressure and 
assurances that all concerns would be thoroughly 
investigated, it persuaded RENAMO within a day to 
renounce its boycott. The elecnons were extended one 
day to ensure that every registered voter had the 
opportunity to vote. 

If voter participation is one of the measures of the 


success of the democratic process, the Mozambican 
elections were a triumph. Nearly 88 percent of the 6.1 
million registered voters cast ballots. Among the 12 
candidates running for president, incumbent President 
Chissano and his ruling FRELIMO Party won the election 
with more than 53 percent of the vote, easily besting 
RENAMO leader Dhlakama, who finished second with 
34 percent. 

Fourteen parties contested the races for the new 

250-member National Assembly. FRELIMO won a nar- 

row majority (129 seats), while RENAMO did much 
better than in the presidential contest, capturing 112 
seats. A third party, the União Democrática, received 
just over 5 percent of the vote, for 9 seats. This 
unexpected strength may have been due to its position 
on the ballot. On the presidential ballot, President 
Chissano was listed last. However, the legislative ballot 
listed the União Democrática last. Voters may have 
marked the bottom of each ballot, mistakenly believing 
they were voting for FRELIMO. 

This União Democrática example illustrates the 
difficulty of understanding the will of the electorate. 
Many voters were illiterate, and the act of voting 
sometimes proved an overwhelming task, especially for 
older citizens. Nearly 12 percent of the ballots cast 
turned out to be blank or improperly marked, and were 
disqualified. In rural areas people often appeared to 
vote for either FRELIMO or RENAMO depending on whose 
control the village had been under before the elections. 

Although FRELIMO clearly emerged victorious, RE- 
NAMO fared well. Each party won 5 of the country’s 10 
provinces. FRELIMO won in the northern and southern 
provinces; it had begun the war for independence in 
the north, while the south is where the capital is 
located and much of the leadership is concentrated. 
RENAMO gained a majority in the central provinces, but 
FRELIMO won by a wider margin in the north and 
south—hence its higher overall percentage. Signifi- 
cantly, RENAMO carried the two most populous prov- 
inces of Nampula and Zambezia, where members of 
the majority ethnic group, the Makua-Lomwe, are 
concentrated. This shows that support for the former 
rebels went beyond the Ndau, who live primarily in 
Manica and Sofala provinces, and from whose ranks 
RENAMO had drawn much of its backing and most of its 
leaders. 

Was the UN peacekeeping operation in Mozambique 
a success? Human frailties and administrative foul-ups 
mevitably leave their mark on an operation of such size 
and complexity, and friction between individuals and 
parties inevitably accompanies a process of conflict 
resolution. Nevertheless, if the goal was the end of the 
civil war, the demobilization of troops, and the estab- 
lishment of a legitimate, popularly elected government, 
it must be fudged successful. The UN operated under a 
clear mandate, enjoyed the confidence of the Mozamb- 
ican people and government, possessed sufficient 
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fmancial and personnel resources, and had the support 
of the international community. 

As for the future, the economy is in shambles. The 
infrastructure is largely destroyed. Schools, health 
clinics, and roads must be rebuilt. Increasing economic 
growth will be a major objective of any government. 
One obvious method will be reestablishment of the 


‘ports and road links to neighboring landlocked coun- 


tries such as Malawi, Swaziland, and Zimbabwe. In- 
creases in farm production and self-sufficiency will 
require capital inputs. Mozambique will remain depen- 
dent on large inflows of foreign assistance for its 
reconstruction and development. 

Mozambique’s democracy is fragile. The rules and 
traditions under which differences are settled peace- 
fully take time to develop, and the first few years will be 
critical. A FRELIMO that believes it “won” by the ballot 
what it could not win by arms, and ignores RENAMO in 
governing the country, would set a bad precedent. 
Alternately, RENAMO could play the opposition role, but 
not in a loyal and constructive manner. 

Banditry is a problem, and the government lacks the 
ability to patrol transport routes adequately. A lack of 
security and stability would seriously undermine 
Mozambique’s ability to recover. The recent political 
changes in South Africa, though, mean that it is far less 
likely to foment strife in Mozambique. 

Nor must the psychological effect of the war be 
underestimated in predicting the country’s future. The 
civil war was a traumatic experience for Mozambicans. 
They lost homes and loved ones, and the war pitted 
cousin against cousin. According to estimates by the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees, in January 1993 
there were 1.7 million Mozambican refugees in sur- 
rounding countries; many more were displaced within 
Mozambique. Estimates of the number who died in the 
war vary enormously, but numbers in excess of 1 
million are cited. The civil war will be a reference point 
in the life of the country for many generations to come. 
On the positive side, war-weariness makes a retur to 
resolving differences through fighting an unappetizing 
option. 

Finally, although the Mozambican elections were a 
success, they were possible only because of intema- 
tional assistance. The logistical, voter training, and 


_ administrative demands of the elections were substan- 


tial; the UN Development Program puts the final cost of 
the elections at $63.5 million. But the election aid was 
only one element of the international aid to Mozam- 
bique that enabled the vote. To oversimplify, the World 
Bank provided fmancial security and the UN provided 
military protection; with this “safety net” voting was 
able to take place. If a large degree of trust develops 
between the political parties it would be possible to 
hold elections that were not so costly—but at the risk 
of fewer safeguards protecting the integrity of z 


process. 
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The Genocide in Rwanda 
and the International Response 


BY ALEX DE WAAL AND RAKIYA OMAAR 


e genocide unleashed by Rwanda’s Hutu extrem- 
ist government on April 6, 1994, was the bloodi- 
est 100 days of the second half of the twentieth 

century.* At least 750,000 people were slaughtered. 
The aim, which was nearly achieved, was the total 
annihilation of the Rwandese Tutsi. Any members of 
the majority Hutu who stood in the way were also 
killed. The sophistication of the genocide’s organiza- 
tion cannot be obscured by the low technology with 
which it was carried out—machetes, clubs, and frag- 
mentation grenades rather than gas chambers. 

An ideology of Hutu extremism drove the killers; it 
is the bastardized product of nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean racial theories, specifically the now discredited 
“Hamitic hypothesis,” which posited a racial differ- 
ence between the three ethnicities found in Rwanda 
and neighboring Burundi. The Tutsi (about 15 percent 
of the population) were “black Caucasian” conquerors 
from Ethiopia, a superior, aristocratic race; the major- 
ity Hutu were designated Bantu peasants, incapable of 
playing-a role in a civilized society; and the tiny 
mumority of Twa hunter-gatherers were relegated to the 
status of aboriginal Pygmies, leftovers from an earlier 
stage of human evolution. 


Hutu extremism was no fringe ideology: until last ` 


year extremists controlled the Rwandan government, 
army, and ruling party. Hum supremacists had ruled 
Rwanda since the eve of independence in 1959, when 
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the first in a series of jaqueries overthrew the Tutsi 
oligarchy that ruled the country. Successive Hutu 
presidents, Grégoire Kayibanda (1959-1973) and Juvé- 
nal Habyarimana (1973-1994), elevated the Hutus to 
the pinnacle of the ethnic hierarchy. Habyarimana’s 
grip on power was threatened, however, in 1990 by 
three simultaneous developments: economic decline 
that precipitated a dose of severe shock therapy by the 
International Monetary Fund; the opening of the 
political system to allow moderate, Hutu-led opposi- 
tion parties; and the invasion from Uganda of the 
Rwanda Patriotic Front (RPF), an organization founded 
and led by Tutsi exiles. 

Habyarimana responded with repression. There were 
several massacres in which an estimated 8,000 Tutsis 
were killed, and political assassinations of Tutsi and 
opposition Hutu leaders became commonplace. An 
international investigation concluded that responsibil- 
ity for these abuses could be traced to the president’s 
office. A party militia, the interahamwe, was formed; 
private publications and Radio-Télévision Libre des 
Milles Collmes disseminated Hutu propaganda that 
incited racial hatred. 

In August 1993 President Habyarimana, under 
pressure from domestic opposition, the RPF, Western 
donors, and neighboring countries, agreed to a compre- 
hensive peace agreement with the RPF and civilian 
opposition parties, and a transition to democracy. The 


, agreements, signed in Arusha, Tanzania, provided for 


power sharing in all government institutions and the 
army, guarantees on human rights, and the dispatch of 
the UN Assistance Mission to Rwanda (UNAMIR), a force 
of 2,500 UN troops to oversee the peace process. At the 
urging of his own coterie of extremists, Habyarimana 
tried to delay the peace process, which, had it suc- 
ceeded, would have consigned the Hutu extremists to 
political oblivion. But international pressure contin- 
ued: on April 4, 1994, the UN Security Council voted to 


keep the UN mission in Rwanda and the next day a 
meeting of regional heads of state in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, extracted a pledge from the Rwandese presi- 
dent that he would begin to hand over power. As 

i returned to Kigali, extremists in the 
Presidential Guard shot down his airplane and set in 
motion ther final solution. 

Within 48 hours, France and Belgium found enough 
troops to organize the evacuation of foreigners from 
Rwanda. But after 10 Belgian UN soldiers were mur- 
dered trying to protect the moderate Hutu prime 
minister, Agathe Uwilingiyamana (who was also killed), 
Belgium and the United States pushed the uN Security 
Council for a withdrawal of UNAMIR. The force was 
reduced to 450 men, and thousands of Rwandese who 
had sought protection at UN military bases were 
abandoned to their fate. This abandonment rapidly 
became an international scandal, and on April 29 the 
Security Council reconsidered its decision and autho- 
rized a new peacekeeping force of 5,500 troops. 
Because of delays in obtaining the troops and deciding 
on the precise mandate and funding—delays largely 
instigated by a new United States policy that empha- 
sized extreme caution on peacekeeping initiatives—the 
UN troops were not ready until July. By then the interim 
government had been defeated by the RPF, which had 
resumed its offensive the day after the massacres began. 

There has been substantial international criticism of 
the uN’s role in Rwanda. But this masks equally 
profound shortcomings in the response of the mterna- 
tional humanitarian agencies. The relief community 
has done some things right in Rwanda, and has learned 
some lessons. But it has also made grievous mistakes. 
What is most depressing about the performance over 
Rwanda is the extremely slow capacity to learn from 
past errors. International relief agencies—especially 
nongovernmental organizations (NGOs)—are sur- 
rounded by such an aura of sanctity, and are the 
subject of such intense propaganda, both by them- 
selves and more persuasively by the international 
media, that public criticism of their activities is almost 
completely taboo. This is a shame, because ıt is public 
accountability that is the chief stimulus to change in 
any service-providing organization, and because the 
staffs of relief agencies end up believing the propa- 
ganda themselves, with adverse consequences for the 
supposed beneficiaries. The dangers of uncritical NGO- 
style humanitarianism may not be immediately evi- 
dent, but for the people of Africa they are very real. 

Many who have worked on relief operations pri- 
vately admit that they did little good and considerable 
harm. But, like a missionary professing atheism, this 
realization almost always remains secret. It should be 
kept secret no longer. The emperor, if not entirely 
naked, has very few clothes. There are major dilemmas 
that need to be addressed if relief operations in 
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political emergencies are to become part of the solution 
and not to continue to be part of the problem. 

Throughout the world, relief aid delivered by intema- 
tional agencies has become integrated into processes.of 
violence and oppression. This is not something new. It 
happened in Biafra, Cambodia, Ethiopia, and Mozam- 
bique. Now, however, it is becoming a Near-universal 
feature of international humanitarian operations. In 
Bosnia and Sudan the relief operations are so deeply 
entrenched that major reform appears to be almost 
impossible. In Angola similar processes have rapidly 
become institutionalized. Fleetingly, it appeared as 
though relief operations in Rwanda and with Rwandese 
refugees might avoid becoming part of the same 
pattern. It now appears that such optimism was 
premature, and a familar synergy between relief and 
violence has rapidly emerged 


THE CHALLENGE OF GENOCIDE 

The scale and nature of the abuses in Rwanda have 
been exceptional. The former government was solely 
dedicated to genocide. Following the elimination of 
officials who did not support the mass killing, it 
became difficult to find anyone in a position of high 
authority able to exercise a moderating influence. 

Genocide is not the only crime in Rwanda today, but 
it is the most serious. This remains the case, even 
though the mass killing has been brought to an end. 
Genocide is a crime that, under international law, 
obliges certain responses from states and organizations 
with a commitment to human rights. 

For an organization with human rights in its man- 
date, the corollaries of using the label “genocide” 
include denying legitimacy or impunity to those respon- 
sible for the crime. In the context of genocide, any 
organization that avows basic human values cannot be 
neutral: genocide is wrong. Following this through 
creates huge obstacles to mounting relief operations in 
the places controlled by the perpetrators. The perpetra- 
tors of genocide take the position, “If you are not with 
us, you are against us.” This at least has the virtue of 
honesty. The appropriate response from a human 
rights organization is: ‘“We are against you, and we will 
do all in our power to halt your crime and bring you to 
court charged with crimes against humanity.” 

This is an uncomfortable position for pacifists. It is 
also an uncomfortable position for an organization 
trying to implement relief programs on the ground that 
involve working alongside people complicit in geno- 
cide. Oxfam took the first step along the road of action 
against genocide, and raised expectations among Rwan- 
dese and the human rights community that it would 
follow through. However, Oxfam then failed to take 
further steps. One reason for this was that, like other 
international actors, Oxfam became preoccupied with 
lobbying the UN to dispatch troops. Throughout the 
genocide in Rwanda (which lasted until June), Western 
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governments and international NGOs were preoccupied 
with the dispatch of UN troops to Rwanda. This was a 
mistaken priority that did nothing to halt the killings, 
and in fact prolonged the slaughter. It was based on 
several false premises. 

First, it assumed that UN troops could do the job 
demanded of them—namely, preventing the genocide 
and punishing those responsible. It is highly unlikely 
that they would have been able to do this. It was almost 
certainly technically impossible for UN troops to have 
protected all the civilians at risk. In addition, to punish 
those responsible for the crime would have required 
forsaking neutrality and being prepared to take casual- 
ties. There was never any indication that any major 
international player was willing to take these steps. 

The sorry record of UN troops in Bosnia, Somalia, 
and indeed in Rwanda itself in the early days of the 
crisis gave no grounds for confidence that the UN could 
provide any solution. Those who advocated sending UN 
troops to keep the peace could do so only by willfully 
ignoring recent history. 

Hence, international troops, had they been sent as 
envisaged in April or May, would have been largely a 
pracucal and moral irrelevance. 

Second, the focus on UN troops assumed that no 
other alternative approaches were open for the preven- 
tion of genocide. This was not the case: two major 
opportunities were missed. 

One was to exercise moral leadership. This would 
have involved public condemnaton of those respon- 
sible for the genocide, by name; expulsion of Rwandese 
ambassadors (above all from the UN, where Rwanda’s 
ambassador continued to sit on the Security Council 
throughout the crisis), and the threat of indictment for 
crimes against humanity. Diplomats were never recep- 
tive to these ideas. Within the NGO world, with its 
curious mixture of cynical defeatism and naiveté, these 
possibilities were never seriously considered. One NGO 
staff member said that “there is no point in expressing 
moral outrage without being able to take practical 
action.” 

Though expressed in a private capacity, this is a 
highly revealing statement, in that such sentiments 
clearly influenced NGO policy. This point of view is 
contrary to the basic principle of human rights work, 
namely that condemning violations is imperative, irre- 
spective of whether concrete action can be taken. Moral 
outrage is expressed partly to express solidanty with 
those who are suffering abuses, and to ostracize those 
who are committing them. Moral condemnation is a 
practical action that can have practical effects. 

The most important international action to stem the 
bloodshed in Rwanda and give courage to those 
resisting the killing was repeated public expressions of 
solidarity and moral outrage. They would have helped 
isolate and discourage the killers, and encourage those 
opposed to them. Ordinary Rwandese are more bitter 


about the lack of this outrage than any other of the 
many failings of the international community. 

Economic sanctions against Rwanda were never on 
the agenda. Although they would have taken too long 
to have any effect in the short term, the issue was never 
even raised. If the crime had been committed on any 
other continent, there can be little doubt that moves 
would have been initiated by at least some major 
Western countries to invoke sanctions. Why not in 
Rwanda? The triumph of humanitananism is part of 
the answer, the agenda was being set by international 
relief organizations. The other element is the character- 
ization of the crisis as “uncontrollable tribal anarchy.” 
Sanctions make sense when aimed against a centralized 
controlling authority. Such an authority existed in 
Rwanda, but it succeeded in deluding the world for a 
crucial few weeks that the genocide was not the 
systematic, centrally planned extermination of political 
opponents and all members of one ethnic group, but a 
spontaneous outbreak of tribal bloodletting. 

The preoccupation with an international response to 
the genocide in Rwanda also overlooked one crucial 
fact: a Rwandese solution to the disaster was at hand, 
in the form of the military victory of the Rwandese 


Patriotic Front. 


THE RPF 

The RPF was in a position to halt the genocide, and in 
due course it did so. It chose the military option, and 
launched an offensive that in three months inflicted a 
decisive military defeat on the government It is 
difficult to see how it could have responded otherwise. 

It is arguable that the RPF had responsibilities under 
the Genocide Conventions to act in the way that it did 
(that is, the RPF had an obligation under international 
law to do all in its power to halt the genocide and 
punish those guilty of 1t). Human rights law acknowl- 
edges legitimate military goals—and one of these is 
protecting civilian targets of genocide. Hence, in the 
circumstances, it would have been an abdication of its 
human rights responsibility for the RPF to have stopped 
its military advance, just as it would have been wrong 
for the Amerjcan troops to have halted at the gates of 
Dachau in April 1945. The other options would have 
been to negotiate with the interim government with the 
aim of getting government forces to stop the killing; it 
could also have called on the UN to stop the Killing. 
Both alternatives would have been extremely naive. 

The counterargument is that the RPF advance was 
provoking the genocide. The killings in fact started 
before the RPF offensive, and were carmed out in 
accordance with a systematic plan. Some of the regions 
worst affected by the genocide never experienced any 
fighting. While killings did briefly intensify—from an 
already high level—in one or two places just before 
they were captured by the RPF, the guerrilla advance 
was by far the main brake on the Killing. 


Western governments and NGOs did not support the 
RPF advance. In fact, they repeatedly called on the RPF to 
observe a cease-fire, without securing any guarantees 
from the government to halt the genocide. Part of the 
reason for this was so that UN troops could 
dispatched to protect civilians. : 

Why was it preferable for UN troops to halt the 
genocide rather than Rwandese rebel fighters? It is 
questionable whether UN forces are more legitimate 
than the RPF. Legally, the RPF is bound by certain 
provisions of the Geneva Conventions. At a practical 
level, the chief value of UN troops is their neutrality. Yet 
in Rwanda the uN (and other international players) 
used “neutrality” to hide their lack of a political strat- 
egy and their weak commitment to implementing the 
provisions of the Genocide Conventions. Operational 
neutrality triumphed over human rights objectivity. 

The RPF, however, was actively engaged in rescuing 
people at risk of massacre and committed to following 
this rescue through to the end, while the record of UN 
peacekeepers in carrying out their mandate is increas- 
ingly seen as poor. Knowing that the UN had no proven 
capacity to stop the genocide, for the West and the 
NGOs to advocate UN intervention was an abdication of 
responsibility. 


THE CALL FOR A CEASE-FIRE 

Calling for a cease-fire is a political act that chari- 
table organizations are not required, legally or morally, 
to undertake. Calling for a cease-fire is also not a 
human rights statement, nor is the UN required to call 
for a cease-fire in a conflict (in Kuwait, for example, it 
called for a war). 

The appropriate human rights statement would have 
been to call for both sides to desist from abrogating the 
Geneva Conventions, and to call for both sides to do all 
in their power to halt the genocide. The latter implies, 
if necessary, taking military action to halt genocide. 

Nonetheless, in Rwanda the UN repeatedly called for 
a cease-fire. Procedural habits of neutralism took 
precedence over the rationale on which the organiza- 
tion was ostensibly founded—fundamental human 
justice. The pathetically slow progress of the UN’s 
investigations into human rights abuses in Rwanda 
echoes the same systemic weaknesses. 

Some international NGOs also appealed for a cease- 
fire. Oxfam, for example, called for a cease-fire and 
political negotiations. This call appears to have been 
made for several reasons. These include: 


+ A cease-fire was a precondition for the dispatch of 
UN troops. 


e The fighting was causing human suffering and 
impeding the delivery of humanitarian relief. 


¢ Not to call for a cease-fire would have appeared to 
be compromising the neutrality of the organization. 
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It is evident that Oxfam’s call was (unsurprisingly) 
mfluenced by the organization’s own institutional 
priorities. But, by including human rights and conflict 
resolution in the appeal (and also in its institutional 
mandate), Oxfam implied that its suggested actions 
would tackle all of these areas; that the priorities it was 
outlining were the priorities for Rwanda as a whole. 
This was misleading: Oxfam’s priority was an emer- 
gency relief response, which it duly mounted. How- 
ever, by dominating the international debate, and 
taking the high moral ground on all the relevant issues, 
Oxfam distorted the debate in a subtle but highly 
significant manner. 

A cease-fire would, of course, have prevented the RPF 
from stopping the genocide. 

Oxfam's position was ultimately immaterial because 
of the RPF’s military victory. However, the episode does 
bring up disturbing implications. What would have 
happened if Oxfam’s campaign had succeeded? 

Consider the most likely scenario if there had 
actually been an internationally supervised cease-fire 
and the dispatch of 5,000 UN troops to Rwanda at the 
end of April. The battle lines would have been frozen, 
with the RPF in control of less than half the country, and 
the government and interahamwe controlling the re- 
mainder. It is probable that killing, albeit on a reduced 
scale, would have remained endemic. 

A cease-fire implies a search for a negotiated solu- 
tion to a conflict. There could only be two outcomes. 
One is that the government and RPF agreed—in which 
case those responsible for the genocide would have 
been politically rehabilitated and awarded impunity for 
their crime. To expect a political settlement that 
included one set of the negotiators agreeing to surren- 
der for trial is simply naive. The second is that both 
sides would have regrouped for war at a later date— 
war that would probably have been, as in Angola, 
bloodier than before. 

Hence, while an unknown but probably modest 
number of Tutsis and Hutus opposed to the regime 
would have been protected for some time, the war 
would have been brought to a stalemate and Rwanda 
would have slipped into a state of permanent political 
emergency. International military intervention in the 
name of humanitarianism would in fact have contrib- 
uted to impunity for genocide. 


RWANDESE REFUGEES: 
HUMANITARIANISM UNBOUND 

The refugee flows out of Rwanda were not the familiar 
unplanned flight of civilians caugtit in a war, though 
that element did exist. To a large extent they were the 
planned exodus of a population under the political di- 
rection of those responsible for the killing; they sought 
sanctuary abroad from where they could regroup and 
attack Rwanda again. Among the refugees were the 
principal killers, well armed and well organized. 
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The refugee exoduses from Rwanda were among the 
most flagrant abuses of international relef in modem 
times (500,000 refugees fled to Tanzania in late April 
and May, and almost 2 million to Zaire in July). The 
extremists who had mounted the genocide knew they 
could rely on the international relief community to 
respond with material assistance, and that there would 
be few if any efforts to isolate them from the rest of the 
population. They thus inflicted massive suffering on 
the people they had encouraged or forced to flee, and 
then extorted assistance from relief agencies, which 
they used to consolidate their power. 

Most relief agencies and the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) walked straight into the trap 
Initially, ın Tanzania, there was extreme reluctance to 
confront the predicament, and setting up a distribution 
system rapidly took precedence over removing or 
neutralizing the killers. Even when the trap had been 
Tecognized, and the agencies had started complaining, 
the extremists’ ruse continued to work; they had the 
security and resources they required. 

The extremists’ strategy also worked in that it 
grossly distorted the international response to Rwanda. 
Until the refugee crisis in Tanzania unfolded in the last 
two days of April, the international media, NGOs, and 
Western governments had concentrated on the mass 
murder inside Rwanda. Relief agencies were unable to 
mount an effective humanitarian response because of 
the sheer danger of trying to operate in government- 
held areas, and their reluctance to start major opera- 
tions ın the rpr-held zones (largely for fear of 
compromising their neutrality). Hence the interna- 


tional debate had been largely at the political level— ` 


where it belonged. The refugee crisis changed that. All 
relief agencies had to be seen to respond. They sent 
teams to Tanzania and began work. 

The conventional NGO response to the narrowly 
“humanitarian” emergency that the refugee crisis in 
Tanzania appeared to represent was wholly different 
from the politicized approach that had been beginning 
to develop in Rwanda. The response had the following 
characteristics: 


It was politically naive. In the camps, authority was 
delegated to those who had formerly held civil 
authority in Rwanda—that is, precisely the same 
people who had planned and implemented the 
genocide. This served the short-term need for 
efficient food distribution, but rapidly led to control 
of the camps by the militias. 


e Operating alongside those complicit in the genocide 
made it difficult to condemn these people for their 
crimes. 


° There was competition among the NGOs for 
humanitarian funds. Within the agencies, this 


meant that fundraisers—who have a propensity to 
depoliticize issues—gamed the upper hand over 
those who preferred a more nuanced political 
response. 


Hence, though international relief organizations did 
not directly support the genocidal government inside 
Rwanda, the moment government forces had de- 
camped to neighboring countries, the familiar synergy 
between an abusive authority and humanitarian relief 
was established. Failing to leam the lessons of Tanza- 
nia from April to May, the international agencies 
created exactly the same response, on a much larger 
scale, ın Zaire in July. Some staff in the field pressed for 
a more politically informed approach, but were over- 
tuled by head offices. 

The refugee crises once again demonstrated that, 
despite their efforts to move to a more sophisticated 
political level, relief agencies invariably regress to a 
basic, simplified “humanitarianism” when there is a 
crisis that can be—albeit briefly—presented in this 
way. The results of this regression: The issue of 
genocide was fudged. Combined with other pressures, 
the charitable imperative of responding to the refugees 
resulted in a rapid backpedaling on condemnations of 
genocide. Oxfam, which had made “genocide” its 
headline on Rwanda, now pushed the issue down on 
the agenda beneath the demand for an immediate 
humanitarian response. The issue was further clouded 
by the organization’s refusal to name those responsible 
for the crime; instead it merely called for a UN 
investigation. 

Why did this happen? Were agency staff so preoccu- 
pied with responding to the relief demands of the 
refugee emergency that they lost sight of the larger 
picture? Did the fundraisers dictate a depoliticized 
campaign? Did it reflect an implicit hierarchy of 
concerns (material relief essennal, human rights a 
luxury)? Or did it merely follow relief organizations’ 
mandate and instincts to concentrate on charitable 
works? (It was, probably, elements of all four.) 

Another result: massive material assistance was 
given to the killers, including food, transportation, and 
a secure base from which to launch attacks into 
Rwanda. Ironically, while the soldiers of the new 
government of Rwanda remain unpaid volunteers, the 
genocidal army of the former government, now in exile, 
is fed by international food aid. 

Moreover, some of the propaganda of the killers was 
reproduced and given a spurious credibility. This was 
specifically the case for allegations of abuses by the RPF, 
which were repeated by the UNHCR ın May. 

The final result was that, in their haste to address the 
humanitarian emergency in a depoliticized manner, 
the agencies helped to recreate political structures that 
very soon made their work impossible. By October the 
refugee camps were extremely violent. On November 3, 


relief agencies signed a statement that said: “The 
current relief operations are untenable. Living and 
working conditions for refugees and aid workers in the 
camps are becoming unacceptably dangerous.” The 
agencies went on the express their outrage at becoming 
“unwilling accomplices” to massive human rights 
abuses by the extremist political authonties, and 
threatened to withdraw unless there was “immediate 
and decisive action” for the better. 

None of the demands have been met. But as the 
feared “intolerable” conditions have been realized they 
have been tolerated. This apparent moral elasticity is 
characteristic of relief agencies, which almost never 
close down their programs as a matter of principle— 
only Doctors Without Borders—France has done so in 
the refugee camps. Meanwhile the issue has been 
distorted, and presented as a technical security prob- 
lem to be resolved by an international police operation. 
In reality, it is a political problem, caused by the men 
responsible for the genocide, who continue to organize 
their forces with impunity. An mtemnational war crimes 
tribunal has been established (belatedly) under the 
auspices of the UN, but the genocidal criminals are still 


at large. : 


THE DEBATE ON HUMANITARIANISM 

Without material relief delivered by intematonal 
organizations to the victims of disaster, the world 
would be a more cruel and brutal place, and many poor 
and marginal people would face a bleaker future, or no 
future at all. Human compassion is an essential 
component of a more humane world. But the limits of 
humanitarianism as a practical philosophy are becom- 
ing more and more painfully evident. 

Something is terribly wrong in the provision of 
humanitarian aid, especially to Africa. There is little in 
the last 15 years that relief agencies can look back on 
with pride. A succession of cases—notably Sudan, 
Somala, Bosnia, and Rwanda—indicate that the hu- 
manitanan international has overreached itself. These 
histories show the hazards of multimandate operations 
by international relief organizations. The mistakes may 
have been made in good faith, but they must be 
acknowledged openly. To pretend that mandates do 
not conflict, and that humanitarianism can provide a 
political and human rights program, would be a 
dangerous dishonesty. 

At the end of the day, relief organizations will always 
make charitable works their priority, which means that 
human rights concerns will be fudged or jettisoned. In 
the short term, some people may be fed or treated as a 
result—an outcome not to be despised. But this is at 
the cost of addressing more fundamental political and 
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human rights concerns. In the long term, more people 
will remain alive under more tolerable conditions if 
humanitarian relief is provided in a way that 1s 
consistent with basic human rights. The inconsistency 
is also demoralizing to those who expect an avowal of 
human rights to turn into a principled and consistent 
stand. Further, mconsistency devalues the notion of 
human rights itself. 

The hazards of politically blind humanitarianism are 
also considerable. A return to the restricted relief 
programs of the 1980s, so open to manipulation by 
abusive authorities, is certainly undesirable. If relief 
organizations had responded to Rwanda by desisting 
from any human rights statements, and instead merely 
sent relief to all quarters, no questions asked, they 
would rightly have been condemned as playing into the 
hands of criminals. 

Relief organizations must find their new role. The 
first step is to open up the debate. 

Rwanda is a good place to start. It is essenual to 
learn the lessons of the international debacle of the 
response to Rwanda. This does not mean a standard 
evaluation of the efficiency of relief response, with 
recommendations for improving coordination, rapid 
response, and the like, but a thorough examination of 
the entire principles on which responses to political 
emergencies are mounted. 

Resolution of the basic dilemmas is not in sight at 
the moment. What is important is to be aware of the 
realities of the dilemmas, and the past and ongoing 
failures and disappointments of the different ap- 
proaches that have been adopted. Above all, it is 
important to realize that the enlargement of a chari- 
table mandate into areas of lobby and advocacy on 
political and human rights issues is a major step with 
enormous implications. A commitment to human 
rights cannot be an expediency; the watchword for any 
human rights activism is consistency. 

Above all, the examination must be conducted in 
public. The issues are too important, with far-reaching 
consequences, for the standard format of secretive 
in-house evaluations to be adequate. 

Many of the issues raised here have been discussed 
internally by NGOs, but few of them have been raised in 
public. Relief agencies appear to be frightened of a real 
public debate on many of these issues, fearful that it 
would strike at the myths that sustain their fundrais- 
ing. They prefer to don their moral armor and insist 
that they did all they could for the best. But such 
arguments are no longer permissible for organizations 
that have such a profound influence on the politics of 
poor countries. These are real, pressing issues that can 
only be addressed if they are openly acknowledged. W 
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“Somalia, Rwanda, and Mozambique have shown-that the UN is an unwieldy, cumber-. es 
some, and often inept bureaucracy lacking accountability... The institution must be. « - 


“better organized if itis to cope with the rapidly changing and often dangerous situations _ : 





hat will develop in a world of complex ethnic, religidus, and regiotial Conflicts.” 


The Lessons of Intervention in Africa 


BY SHAWN H. MCCORMICK 


s colonial systems crumbled, the developing 

world became a flashpoint in the struggle be- 

the United States and the Soviet Union. 

With the cold war and the Soviet Union both now 

history, this portion of the globe has emerged as a 

critical proving ground for Amenican foreign policy in a 
new era. 

Africa has been especially prominent in this regard. 
Although the continent harbors no consistent threats 
to vital American national security interests, the United 
States has recently intervened in African countries on 
humanitarian grounds. This is something Washington 
can be expected to continue to do despite the desire of 
some isolationists to withdraw from the continent 
entirely. The United States has supported United 
Nations peacekeeping operations with logistical and 
financial assistance in an attempt to promote lasting 
solutions to difficult conflicts in Africa. Such aid could 
be extended to peacekeeping efforts by the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (oAU) or subregional institutions 
like the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS). 

American engagement in Somalia, Rwanda, and 
Mozambique presents us with three case studies that 
will be crucial in determining the future course of 
American military and diplomatic undertakings. In 
each of the three instances American involvement was 
sparked by circumstances that seem emblematic of 
those in countries around the world experiencing 
turmoil. 


SHAWN H. McCormick is deputy director of the African studies 
program at the Center for Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington 


‘In a Chapter 6 (known as “Pacific Settlement of Dis- 


warmmng parties has been obtained before 
the uN force is deployed. In a Chapter 7 mission, the threat to 
mternational peace and security is considered significant 
enough that the un deploys forces without a cease-fire or the 
consent of the combatants. 
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SOMALIA: 
NEVER UNDERESTIMATE A CONFLICT 

The picture of virtual anarchy that dominated media 
coverage of Somalia in 1992 had its roots in a guermila 
challenge to the dictatorial and corrupt regime of 
President Mohammed Siad Barre. Clan forces in north- 
em Somalia openly proclaimed their disdain for the 
autocratic ruler who had attempted, with great brutal- 
ity, to crush their opposinon four years earlier. Subse- 
quent disturbances led to the near-collapse of the 
central government before Barre fled the country in 
January 1991. Various clan leaders then tried to rule 
through fiat as Somalia’s economy collapsed and the 
country was struck by famine. Clan control of interna- 
tional food aid became a key to holding power in the 
new Somalia; a deeply divided and starving populace 
bore the brunt of this quest for power. 

In late November 1992, President George Bush, 
compelled by the suffering of hundreds of thousands of 
Somalis, decided to send American forces to Somalia to 
secure the delivery of humanitarian relief. On Decem- 
ber 3 the United Nations endorsed the American 
proposal, and the first troops of the United Nations 
Operation in Somalia (UNOSOM) arrived just sıx days 
later. The immediate goals of the mission: establish a 
secure environment for humanitarian relief operations, 
and assist international relief agencies in distributing 
food aid to end the famine that was now killing 
thousands daily. 

Although Bush’s original intention to have all Amer 
can forces out of Somalia by January 20, 1993 (Bill 
Clinton’s inauguration day), was unrealistic, the United 
States made it clear from the outset that it intended to 
tum the operation over to the UN within a few months. 
After some delays, the formal transfer of command 
took place May 4, 1993. The United Nations Operation 
in Somalia (UNOSOM 1), like the 1991 Persian Gulf War, 
was a “peace enforcement” operation under Chapter 7 
of the world body’s charter; before, UN military opera- 
tions had been conducted under the peacekeeping 
provisions of Chapter 6.! The rationale in Somalia was 


that the country had long ceased to possess a central 
government that the UN might attempt to supplant. 

Up to this point American engagement in Somalia 
appears to have been coherent, simple, and well 
defined, but in reality the first significant error had just 
occurred. When the mandate under which American 
forces had been dispatched ended, the troops should 
have been withdrawn, because it was not im the 
national security interests of the United States to have 
its forces engaged in peace enforcement or state- 
building, which were the goals of UNOSOM I. This 
process of “mission creep” was the beginning of the 
end for international involvement in Somalia. UNOSOM 
r's role included efforts to disarm all armed Somali 
clan factions and to promote national reconciliation— 
efforts the UN was not trained for or prepared to 
conduct and that Somali leaders apparently had no 
interest in. 

Somalia teaches a critical lesson: a plan to withdraw 
military forces must be carefully crafted around an end 
date or event (such as a passing of the torch to another 
force or to a newly constituted government); otherwise 
the tendency exists to perpetuate a mission beyond its 
original goals. UNOSOM 1 was so crafted; UNOSOM Il was 
not. Without an end date or milestones to judge 
progress, many Somalis began to see the UN as a new 
colonial master. This perception was exacerbated by 
the lack of political dialogue between UNOSOM and the 
parties to the Somali conflict, which rapidly stripped 
away any veneer of neutrality and impartiality UNOSOM 
nu may have had.? 

Somalia also points up the important issue of 
whether or not American forces are vital to the comple- 
tion of a UN mission. In Somalia, American forces were 
initially critical in securing the delivery of humanitarian 
relief, but they were not so critical when the mission 
shifted under UNOSOM 1. And as one senior American 
military official involved in the operation said, “We 
took our eyes off the prize and got hit. Hit hard.” 

The United States ended up fighting the UN’s battles 
when it decided to pursue clan leader Mohammed 
Farah Aidid in retribution for the killing in June 1993 
of 24 Pakistani troops. At this stage the UN was no 
longer simply providing access to food and rebuilding 
the country. It now sought to capture a specific man 


2Even before the first American troops landed m Somalia, 

the diplomatic community had mlesed a series of opportuni- 
ties to resolve the disaster through preventive Ama. 
Former UN Special Representative Mo ed Sahnoun has 
outlined three crisis points at which diplomatic intervennon 
might have made a difference before November 1992. 
“There was no concerted action on the part of the interna- 
uonal community at a time when good offices and neutral 
convening power might have helped the situation dramati- 
cally ” See “Restoring Hope: The Real Lessons of Somaha for 
the Future of Intervention” (Washington, D. C.: United 
States Institute of Peace, 1994). 
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and his top lieutenants for what it alleged were their 
actions against the United Nations. 

In late August the United States deployed an elite 
Army Ranger military unit charged with seeking out 
Aidid. This was done not to promote the goals for 
which American forces were originally deployed but to 
uphold the integrity of UNosoM 1. On October 3, 18 
Rangers were killed by Aidid’s followers during an 
attempt to capture the clan leader. Despite efforts to 
reduce United States forces serving under UNOSOM 1 by 
the end of the year, American troop strength was 
actually increased ın response to the incident. 

After the deaths of the 18 servicemen, leading 
decision makers in Washington underwent a catharsis 
that led to Presidential Decision Directive 25, which 
was finalized in May 1994. This document outlines 
several areas for reform in both United States decision 
making and UN operations; its central purpose is to 
ensure that the United States uses, supports, and 
participates in peacekeeping operations effectively and 
selectively. The directive mandates a set of principles to 
be used in deciding whether American forces will 
participate in a UN operation, including consideration 
that the mission advances the interests of the United 
States, and that the risks to American personnel have 
been weighed and are considered commensurate with 
the interests at stake. Three prerequisites, the directive 
states, must be in place before the United States 
engages in any future peacekeeping activities: a clear 
mandate and timetable for achieving set objectives; 
realistic criteria for ending the operation; and an 
integrated political-military strategy coordinated with 
humanitarian efforts. 

Some critics say American involvement in Somalia 
was without benefit, but an estimated 500,000 Somalis 
are alive today because of President Bush’s decision to 
intervene. Reports that the capital city, Mogadishu, is 
sliding back into quasi anarchy as the UN prepares to 
totally disengage from the county contrast with re- 
ports from elsewhere in Somalia that life has returned 
to normal. A bumper crop this year will also help 
sustain the Somali people. Their political future is less 
certain, however, especially with regard to the creation 
of a viable central government. 


RWANDA: SEEKING DEFINITION 

Before last year Rwanda was virtually unknown 
outside those circles interested in Africa or the preser- 
vation of endangered gorillas. Now it has become 
synonymous around the world with genocide. 

In September 1993 the United States endorsed the 
deployment of 2,700 UN peacekeeping forces in sup- 
port of the Arusha Peace Accords, signed the month 
before by the Hutu-dominated Rwandan government 
and the Tutsi-led guerrilla Rwandan Patriotic Front 
(RPF). Some of the forces deployed were of superior 
military quality (those from Belgium and Ghana, for 
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example). Decision makers in various capitals saw 
these developments as sufficient to make Rwanda “‘a 
UN problem”—one they no longer needed to monitor 


The first lesson of Rwanda is that just because a 
peace agreement exists and UN forces are deployed to 
“guarantee” the peace does not mean that decision 
makers can afford to ignore the country. Peacekeepers 
and a peace pact are two elements of a security blanket, 
but Rwanda has shown that they can be quickly pulled 
away—with disastrous consequences. 

As with Somalia, there was a need to focus on 
preventive diplomacy, even though an accord was in 
place. Greater understanding of the personalities and 
issues in Rwanda could have led to diplomatic efforts 
to defuse tensions before they derailed not only the 
peace process but Rwanda itself, as up to 1 million 
people were massacred, mainly by Hutu extremists. 

The reduction in UN forces during the initial stages 
of the genocide im early April 1994 had a psychological 
impact that cannot be understated. An April 21 
Security Council vote to withdraw virtually all the uN 
contingent after several Belgian peacekeepers were 
butchered by Hutu extremists only emboldened those 
in Rwanda bent on eliminating their enemies. In effect, 
the action in New York abandoned the country to these 
murderous elements. 

The Clinton administration decided in early May to 
reverse its vote on the drawdown of United Nations 
forces, but the world body’s bureaucracy was unable to 
reintroduce them in a timely manner. It would be 
nearly three months before the first new UN peacekeep- 
ers hit the ground. Nor was Washington prepared to 
alter America’s global military readiness to accomplish 
this sooner, doing so was not deemed to be m the 
national security interest. Meanwhile France unilater- 
ally deployed several thousand troops in westem 
Rwanda in late May. Seen largely as an attempt to 
protect the extremist Hutu regime and its supporters 
concentrated in this area, the mission ended abruptly 
when the RPF gained control of Kigali. 

In contrast, most nations that contributed forces to 
the United Nations Mission in Rwanda (UNAMIR) did so 
only after the RPF took the capital and pushed the 
remnants of the old regime into Zaire. Evidently many 
countries have their own version of Presidential Deci- 
sion Directive 25; no nation was willing to commit 
forces to a situation where two armies were battling for 
control. 

When more than 1 million Rwandans crossed into 
Zaire and hundreds and then thousands fell victim to 
disease in the makeshift refugee camps, the dynamics 
of the situation began to change: the question was no 
longer UN peacekeeping in Rwanda, but rather humani- 
tarian intervention in eastern Zaire. It was at this stage 
the Clinton administration, reacung to the intense 
media coverage of the human catastrophe, decided it 


was in the national security mterest of the United 
States to help end the suffering of the Rwandan people. 
Overall American military preparedness was altered so 
that the United States and European command might 
lead a large-scale humanitarian relief operation for the 
refugee camps in Zaire. 

Yet the Clinton administration had failed to learn a 
critical lesson from Somalia: Do not volunteer Amen- 
can forces for an ill-defined and open-ended commit- 
ment. As in Somalia, the duration of engagement and 
the goals to be accomplished in Rwanda could easily 
have changed, creating another case of ‘‘mission creep.” 
Senior American military planners, however, were not 
about to let the UN determine the exit point for United 
States forces in a context where the only quantifiable 
items the United States military could realistically 
deliver were potable water and medicine. 

With the last Amencan ground troops withdrawn 
from Somalia only four months earher, the military 
leadership developed its own definition of mission 
success: “stop the die.” An end to the wholesale 
dying—not a date—would mark when United States 
forces would turn over operation of the refugee camps 
to private volunteer organizations. By late September 
the humanitanan situation had stabilized in the refugee 
camps, and the volunteer groups became responsible 
for the inhabitants. 

The American military went in strong—at least 
4,000 troops were involved in the operation—and 
quickly achieved the stated objective. Success was 
gauged on three fronts. The mass death that had 
prompted the American intervention had been ar- 
rested. Control of the operation had been fully trans- 
ferred to private relief organizations in short order. And 
fmally, no United States troops had been killed. 

Most important, however, the recent negative experi- 
ence in Somalia did not keep American forces from 
lending a hand in another African catastrophe. 


MOZAMBIQUE: THE UN 
AND DONORS TO THE RESCUE 

Mozambique may seem an odd member of this 
troika of case studies, but it offers an interesting set of 
issues and lessons learned. The United States did not 
commit any troops to the operation to secure peace in 
Mozambique, an exercise that mcluded more than 
6,400 UN peacekeepers, but instead contributed finan- 
cially to the overall peacekeeping effort and played a 
significant political role on the ground to ensure the 
effort’s success. 

The conflict in Mozambique was in many ways a 
vestige of the cold war. The ruling Mozambique 
Liberation Front (FRELIMO), which had come to power 
on the heels of the Portuguese withdrawal in 1975, 
established a one-party communist state in its attempt 
to develop the country. With assistance from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern bloc nations, FRELIMO pursued its 


socialist programs without concern for cultural de- 
mands, traditional beliefs, or other local realities. The 
Mozambique National Resistance (RENAMO) soon rose 
up in opposition, and with the aid of neighboring 
Rhodesia and then South Africa, waged a guerrilla war 
against the regime. 

By the time a peace accord was signed in October 
1992, more than 1 million Mozambicans had been 
killed; another 2 million were refugees, and more than 
that- were displaced within the country. The accord 
called for nationwide elections and the formation of a 
single unified army. Both were tall tasks that the 
United Nations was asked to play a central role in 
accomplishing. 

The UN’s main function in Mozambique was to 
guarantee the agreed-on peace. It took more than five 
months for the first UN forces to arrive in the county, 
however, which delayed the implementation of the 
accords for a full calendar year. Even when the troops 
were deployed, they were underutilized and operated 
with no clear mandate. 

Yet the United Nations Operation in Mozambique 
(UNOMOZ) is often extolled as a model peacekeeping 
operation. At the surface this appears accurate. The 
cease-fire held, joint FRELMO and RENAMO military 
commissions were established to address matters per- 
taining to the armed forces, nearly 100,000 combatants 
were demobilized, refugees were repatriated, and an 
election was held in a nation that had never voted. But 
the truth is that the dynamic UN special representative 
to Mozambique, Aldo Ajello, benefited from a great 
deal of luck and the support of a well-coordinated, 
active donor community. l 

This is not to discount Ajello’s role. He used 
political muscle to make sure timetables were met and 
prevented both sides from thinking of armed conflict 
as an open option; for this he became known as “the 
godfather.” Ajello also understood the importance of 
maintaining flexibility in interpreting and applying his 
mandate as special representative of the UN secretary 


gen 

But Mozambique clearly benefited from the nongov- 
emmental organization community in place m the 
country. This proved critical in overriding a cumber- 
some UN bureaucracy that sought to stifle initiative at 
every tum and to duplicate the functions already 
performed by the private groups. Donors plugged leaks 
in the UN system by enlisting nongovernmental organi- 
zations in efforts ranging from clearmg mines to 
providing supplies to cantoned soldiers. An important 
lesson is seen here: NGOs must be tightly integrated 
into any large process because they are often better 
placed, more highly regarded, and more committed to 
ensuring that a peace process works than is an 
unresponsive UN bureaucracy. 

As with Somalia and Rwanda, the UN bureaucracy 
posed a significant barrier to progress on a regular 
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basis. UNOMOz’s logistical and procurement structures 
were ineffective and often lacking in accountability. 
Key stages in the ‘peace and electoral processes would 
not have moved forward if the donor community had 
not enlisted the aid of various private and volunteer 
organizations. 

Mozambique also shows that a UN peacekeeping 
operation does not need to be large and cumbersome 
to succeed. Most UN forces did nothing more than 
patrol major transportation routes; they were not 
mtegrally linked to the central elements of the peace 
process relating to the cantonment, disarmament, and 
demobilization of soldiers on both sides that was to 
lead to the formation of a national army. 

Future operations should learn from Mozambique 
that a peace agreement must be subject to aggressive, if 
not intrusive, oversight. Mozambique demonstrated 
that signatories are reluctant to carry their own weight 
and will often do so only fitfully. As one diplomat in 
Maputo commented, “It is no use saying it is up to the 
parties to comply once you have committed a billion 
dollars or more to a problem. It becomes yours too.” 

Mozambique also makes clear that specific pressure 
should have been brought to bear on the military front 
much earlier in the process. Ever suspicious of each 
other, both the government and RENAMO wanted to 
retain a military option as insurance against potential 
problems in the peace process. This contributed to the 
delayed demobilization that erupted midway through 
last year into an extended series of riots and protests by 
troops. This potentially catastrophic situation could 
have been averted through more active engagement of 
the UN and the diplomatic community. 

This point notwithstanding, diplomacy by the donor 
community was critical in achieving the overall goals of 
the peace accords. The donors bolstered Ajello in his 
deliberations with the two sides in Mozambique and 
with headquarters in New York. One dramatic ex- 
ample: in a last-minute breakthrough that saved the 
election and possibly the peace, the American ambassa- 
dor, Dennis Jett, helped persuade RENAMO leader 
Afonso Dhlakama not to pull out of the elections that 
were already under way. If Jett, his staff, and other 
members of the donor community had not shifted into 
overdrive outside normal channels, the entire electoral 
process could have gone off track. 

A final lesson from Mozambique: if the parties want 
peace, the international community can assist. As long 
as it remains part of the process, goals can be 
achieved—often through creative and nonbureaucratic 


means. 


APPLYING THE LESSONS 

Because of its global political position and military 
capabilities, the United States will often be called on to 
assist in averting or ameliorating humanitarian crises. 
Arguably, no other country in the world is able to deal 
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with human catastrophes such as the one that un- 
folded in Zaire last year. 

The United States can contribute excess military 
equipment and supplies for humanitarian operations 
when appropriate, but countries facing a crisis should 
not expect Defense Department warehouses to serve as 
supply depots. Only surplus goods can be dispatched 
unless the president authorizes otherwise, and it is 
instructive to remember that the United States military 
can be fully utilized in support of such operations only 
when the president decides to alter overall American 
force readiness. 

One lesson Congress has leamed from American 
involvement in UN peacekeeping operations is that it 
wants a larger say in future actions. It inserted into the 
1995 State Department authorization bill a caveat that 
the administration must notify Congress in writing five 
days before any vote in the UN Security Council on the 
commitment of American funds for peacekeeping 
operations. 

The United States is currently obligated to pay for 
nearly 31 percent of all UN peacekeeping operations. 
This cost is borne totally by the American taxpayer. 
Calling this an unfair burden, conservatives in Con- 
gress have recently introduced legislation to roll back 
the share in some categories to 25 percent. While 
Congress complains, the United States is $600 million 
in arrears to the United Nations for various peacekeep- 
ing commitments. 

UN peacekeeping operations, one recognizes, are an 
effective means of promoting burden sharing. Other 


nations still pay 69 percent of the total peacekeeping 
bill and contribute all the forces (unless the president 


deems ıt to be in the national security interest to have 
United States troops involved in a particular opera- 
tion). The cost of “going alone” to far-off places is 
unrealistic, and the UN provides a useful mechanism 
that will be used continually. 

But Somalia, Rwanda, and Mozambique have shown 
that the UN is an unwieldy, cumbersome, and often 
inept bureaucracy lacking accountability. In addition, 
it is in dire need of leadership. The institution must be 
better organized if it is to cope with the rapidly 
changing and often dangerous situations that will 
develop in a world of complex ethnic, religious, and 
regional conflicts. It is especially important not to 
separate military and political affairs from humanitar- 
ian and fmancial ones—as the world body has done in 
the past. Greater cohesion will help promote a more 


- streamlined institution on the ground. 


As for direct United States involvement in UN 
operations, the lessons learned are clear in light of the 
Somalia debacle. As one senior Clinton administration 
official said, “It is hard to imagine a situation where 
American troops would be deployed to Africa again in 
either a Chapter 6 or 7 operation.” Opportunities to 
lead in humanitarian ventures, such as in Rwanda, are 


‘feasible, but no one wants to see a repeat of Somalia. 


The lessons from American participation in all three 
countries will serve as guidelines for American involve- 
ment elsewhere around the globe. They are ignored at 
America’s peril. a 


“Two countries in North Africa attempted genuine political reform in the 1990s—Algeria _ 
in its domestic institutions, Libya in its foreign policy—and failed dramatically. . . The 
governments of Morocco and Tunisia neither attempted such ambitious reforms nor 


faced such serious consequences. Adopting the appearance instead of the reality of 
political liberalization, the two-tegimes chose to bank on economic programs they hope. 
a a a ea als 





North Africa: The Limits of Liberalization 


BY LISA ANDERSON 


North Africa. Governments and citizens alike saw 

political liberalization as promising solutions to the 
economic stagnation and political malaise that afflicted 
the region. The rulers stood to gain better and cheaper 
information about their people and more popular 
support, especially financial support. For the ruled, 
reform would bring greater freedom and more participa- 
tion in the decisions that affected their daily lives. 

By the mid-1990s, however, both rulers and ruled 
had grown disenchanted. To some, notably the benefi- 
ciaries of past government policies, the proposed 
reforms augured too much change too fast; to others, 
particularly the disenfranchised, they were too little too 
late. Moreover, political opposition had developed in 
unanticipated and disquieting quarters; discontent had 
been mobilized not by loyalist interest groups but by 
groups based on the often painfully divisive cleavages 
of religion and kinship. 

Halfway through the 1990s, it is apparent that 
supporters of political reform both in and outside the 
region’s governments are on the defensive. As govern- 
ments resort to renewed repression, and their oppo- 
nents to coups and armed revolution, the liberal 
supporters of measured reform grow ever more isolated 
and irrelevant. Ironically, government liberalizanon 
policies fell victim to adversaries the regimes them- 
selves had created; in revealing the depth of dissatisfac- 
tion with the regimes they also revealed the illiberal 
nature of the associations that had been fostered by 
decades of government policy. 


I: the late 1980s political reform was in the air in 
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IMPETUS AND IMPEDIMENTS 

For all the countries of North Africa, the imbalance 
between government revenues and spending that lay 
behind the reform efforts of the late 1980s first 
ballooned as a result of burgeoning domestic demand. 
By that time the annual population growth rate in 
Morocco, Algeria, and Libya exceeded even third world 
averages, and Tunisia was not far behind. The official 
unemployment rate in Algeria was estimated at 30 
percent, and was probably far higher. In Morocco, well 
over half the new entrants into the labor market were 
unable to find work each year, and by the mid-1980s 
Tunisia, Libya, and Algeria imported over half their 
food needs. 

As early as the late 1970s the nonoil exporting states 
of Morocco and Tunisia borrowed abroad to honor 
their commitments to maintain welfare and provide 
employment at home, and a decade later even Algeria 
joined the trend. By 1989 Morocco’s foreign debt 
relative to GNP was larger than that of Brazil, and by the 
early 1990s the ratio of total debt to GNP was 48 percent 
for Algeria, 70 percent for Tunisia, and 106 percent for 
Morocco. Had spending not grown so much so quickly, 
the collapse of the oil market in the mid-1980s might 
not have had such a catastrophic effect, but when 
crude oil prices dropped 50 percent in 1985-1986, the 
North African regimes’ position became unsustainable. 
In Algeria government revenues fell 21 percent and 
imports 35 percent that one year alone, and between 
1986 and 1989 per capita GNP declined significantly in 
Algeria and Libya. 

Under these circumstances it seemed unlikely that 


` North African governments would be able to extract 
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substantially increased sums from the international 
system, especially as foreign aid contracted with the 
end of the cold war. Thus they had to contemplate 
extracting more at home. This implied the creation or 
amplification of demands from—and obligations to— 
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actual and potential tax-payng sectors of society. To 
meet and defuse the anticipated demands, regimes 
undertook preemptive compensatory political conces- 
sions. This was the beginning of liberal reform, with 
rapidly emptying government coffers the impetus for 
change 


The regimes in North Africa proceeded cautiously, 
lifting press censorship while postponing genuinely 
contested elections, or holding elections without recog- 
nizing significant apposition political parties. In both 
intent and content, these reforms were designed not to 
inaugurate a system of uncertain outcomes—democ- 
racy—but to solidify and broaden the elite’s power 
base, making possible increased domestic extraction. 
As the collapse of the one apparent exception to this 

approach—Algeria’s democratic experiment between 
1988 and 1992—demonstrated, these governments 
had no intention of being voted out. 

In assuming they would be able to maintain control 
of the process, the governments anticipated their 
opposition would be equally cautious. Government 
policy over the preceding 30 years had discouraged the 
elaboration and differentiation of civil society in North 
Africa, and the relative novelty and fragility of class- 
and interest-based organizations in the private sector— 
whether professional associations, interest groups, 
labor unions, or student syndicates—was expected to 
mean that few organizations would take up the implied 
challenge in liberalization and actually contest govern- 
ment policy. 

One type of association, however, proved far more 
powerful than expected: groups based on the noneco- 
nomic ties of family and faith, identity and ideology. 
For decades governments distributed resources to 
groups believed to be merely remnants of a disappear- 
ing past or clienteles beholden to their well-connected 
patrons. As a result, religious and tribal affiliations not 
only persisted through the era of state-led moderniza- 
tion but were often strengthened in penetrating the 
state and securing resources from the government. In 
Libya, for example, in spite of the official rhetoric 
condemning tribalism, family ties remained among the 
most effective devices by which ordinary citizens could 
protect themselves from an arbitrary and capricious 
government and gain access to the vast resources 
controlled by that government. Similarly, at the same 
time the Tunisian government was dismantling the 
country’s independent labor movement in the 1970s, 
it was encouraging the proliferation of apparently 
apolitical Koranic study groups. 

Tribal and clan networks thus blocked reform 
within the regimes, with past beneficiaries of state 
policy opposing innovations that threatened their 


‘Lisa Anderson, “Obligation and Accountability. Islamic 
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access to or control of state patronage. Islamist move- 
ments challenged the reforms from outside the state, 
labeling them inadequate to correct the profound 
defects of the regimes in power. In neither case did the 
opponents of reform espouse liberal values. The tribes 
and clans that had colonized state bureaucracies in 
much of North Africa were obviously illiberal—to 
them, the government openness and accessibility, and 
the individual rights and respect for law associated 
with liberal reform were anathema. The Islamists, 
though they were quick to take advantage of greater 
press freedom or opportunities to contest elections in 
pressing their case, were rarely great adherents of 
liberal democracy either. Few of the Islamist commen- 
taries on the incumbent governments went beyond 
criticism to address how an accountable government 
might be conceived, established, or maintained. In 
short, liberal reform found few supporters in the 
region, and it quickly stalled, running up against the far 
larger constituencies for both self-preservation and 
more radical change. 


ALGERIA: 
THE ISLAMIST CHALLENGE IN SOCIETY 

By the mid-1980s Algeria’s economic crisis was 
probably the most acute, and its government's efforts 
to shift course, both economically and politically, were 
the most dramatic in North Africa. In 1988, conceding 
a negative growth rate, the National Liberation Front 
(FLN) regime abandoned its historical commitment to 
the simultaneous pursuit of social welfare and eco- - 
nomic development. Hoping to stave off mtervention 
by the International Monetary Fund (mr), the govern- 
ment undertook its own structural adjustment pro- 
gram, announcing cuts in consumer subsidies. After 
the army was called in to quell the riots that broke out 
throughout the country in response to the announce- 
ment, the government reversed course, reinstituting 
the subsidies and instead embracing political reform. A 
new constitution, providing for freedom of expression 
and association (thus permitting political parties), was 
adopted in February 1989. Within a year more than 50 
political parties registered, including the Fis (Islamic 
Salvation Front), the first legally recognized Islamic 
party in the Arab world. In June 1990 Algerian and 
foreign observers were stunned when municipal and 
provincial elections produced a huge victory for the Fis 
and a resounding defeat for the ruling FLN. 

Much of the Fis support was a protest vote against 30 
years of single-party rule by an FLN grown old and 
corrupt, the party’s tenure in office had become 
associated not only with economic failure but with 
widespread corruption among the army and FLN elites, 
who had been the first and often the only beneficiaries 
of the tentative gestures toward privatization during the 
1980s. For Algerians who operated on the margins of 
the formal economy—and some estimates put half the 


work force in the “black market” or “informal 
economy” —economic insecurity was exacerbated by 
legal ambiguity. The Fis was quick to exploit this, 
guaranteeing law and order where the government 
could not or would not; it provided, for example, 
policing of the illegal but ubiquitous flea markets 
where contraband imports from Europe were sold. The 
party’s attacks on official corruption and vice were 


both political critique and social commentary, and’ 


many in Algeria, especially the relatively well off, feared 
the prospect of the Fis in power at the national level. 

When legislative elections originally scheduled for 
June 1991 were eventually held that December, the 
likelihood of an overwhelming Fis victory in the second 
round of balloting prompted army hard-liners to step 
in, nullify the vote, and hand control of the government 
over to a council composed of army and FLN stalwarts. 
The Fis was soon outlawed and tens of thousands of its 
supporters were detained in desert camps. The demo- 
cratic experiment was over, and what would prove to 
be a civil war had begun. 

Over the next three years 30,000 Algerians would 
die as the army attempted to repress an Islamist 
movement that splintered and grew more violent as it 
was forced underground. Efforts to end the bloodshed 
by moderates ın both the FLN and the FIs as well as in 
the Berber-based Socialist Forces Front (which had 
garnered the second-highest number of votes in the 
canceled elections) have included a joint communiqué 
issued this January that called for an end to violence, 
formation of a national unity government, and new 
elections. Since, however, neither the military govern- 
ment nor the major military offshoots of the Fis were 
willing to disavow violence and embrace a negotiated 
solution, there appears to be no end in sight. 

While the Islamists sought aid from kindred move- 
ments and sympathetic states such as Sudan and Iran, 
the Algerian government had the cooperation of the 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, and Tunisian secu- 
rity forces in the surveillance and detention of sus- 
pected Islamic militants. Under these circumstances 
reform was neither possible nor—in the eyes of the 
hard-liners in and outside the government—desirable. 
All efforts to create a more open and tolerant—and 
incidentally more prospero were stale- 
mated as the opponents of reform on both sides chose 
to fight to the finish. 


LIBYA: THE TRIBAL THREAT 

Like its counterpart in Algeria, the regime in Libya 
had grown complacent by the late 1980s. Brought to 
power by a coup in 1969, Colonel Muammar Qaddafi 
made his mark as an innovative if somewhat idiosyn- 
cratic political leader willing and (thanks to his coun- 
try’s oil reserves) able to stand up to the superpowers, 
particularly the United States. His theories of politics 
were outlined in a three-volume Green Book and 
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ME at home in the radically egalitarian political 
arrangements he called a jamahiriyya, or state of the 
masses, instituted in 1977. 

By the early 1990s most Libyans were involved in 
the system of popular and revolutionary committees 
and congresses that was the jamahirtyya whether or not 
they really supported it; they were the mechanism 
through which govemment revenues were distributed 
to the general population. Although the jamahirtyya’s 
institutions had little or no independent legitimacy, 
patronage networks had developed in and around 
them, survival strategies in the face of Qaddafi’s 
notoriously arbitrary and unpredictable policymaking. 
These networks reflected the regime’s profound ambiva- 
lence about tribal politics. 

Simultaneously celebrated as the natural unit of 
human society and excoriated as the source of corrup- 
tion and favoritism by Quaddafi, tribes were the only 
alternative to the jamahirtyya he would entertain, and 
sometimes he went well beyond merely tolerating 
them. After spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
on equipment for what was supposed to have been one 
of the most sophisticated militaries in the world, the 
regime was reported to.have distributed Kalashnikovs 
and other light arms to tribes loyal to Qaddafi— 
including, ironically, the Warfalla, who would later 
help foil the leader’s attempts at reform. Like the 
Algerian government, when Qaddafi decided to pursue 
reform he found himself constrained by clienteles and 
constituencies whose leverage was a product of his 
regime’s earlier policy. 

As the cold war ended, the leaders of the jamahirtyya 
faced unanticipated dilemmas in foreign affars. Chal- 
lenged not only by Libya’s isolation from the West but 
by the rapid demise of the Soviet Union, they were also 
tested by the American-led campaign against Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990 and 1991. Further isolation 
seemed to guarantee the collapse of an economy 
already suffering from the sanctions the United States 
had imposed in the early 1980s and the precipitous 
drop in oil pnces. Ending the isolation required 
abandoning positions closely associated with the jama- 
hiriyya, including its reflexive anti-imperialism, and 
Qaddafi’s careful neutrality in the Persian Gulf crisis 
marked the beginning of just such a shift. 

Qaddafi also attempted to appeal to his pro-Western 
neighbors, portraying himself as facing the same domes- 
tic roubles. In Match 1993 the Libyan leader, whose 
abhorrence of the Muslim Brotherhood dated from 
well before his assumption of power, once again lashed 
out at Islamist activists, inciting his followers to 
assassinate Muslim militants. The importance of the 
Islamist opposition in Libya, however, was quite 
possibly exaggerated by the government to discourage 
division within the regime and to justify generalized 
repression. In fact, this identification of an Islamist 
threat may also have been designed to gain sympathy 
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from the Tunisian and Egyptian governments. Muham- 
mad Yusuf al-Muqaryif, the leader `of the largest and 
most active exile opposition group, the National Front 
for the Salvation of Libya, argued that the “Islamic 
threat was created by [Qaddafi] himself, so that he 
could say to neighboring and other states, ‘Either me or 
fundamentalism.’ ” Qaddafi was allying himself with 
the region’s status quo governments and laying the 
groundwork for abandoning his habitual support of 
oppositional or revolutionary causes. 

Qaddafi’s effort to reposition himself in world affairs 
was most apparent in his willingness to negotiate the 
surrender of two Libyan suspects in the December 
1988 bombing of a civilian airliner over Lockerbie, 
Scotland. In this effort to prevent imposition of United 
Nations sanctions (and later to have them lifted) in 
1992 and 1993, Qaddafi demonstrated an ideological 
flexibility he had not shown since the mid-1970s. This 
shift was openly debated in Libya’s state-controlled 
press in the months after the sanctions were imposed, 
obviously with the leader’s assent; this was not the first 
time the press had been used to explore policy options 
and test public sentiment? Unlike during his early 
years in power, however, Qaddafi was no longer the 
sole arbiter of policymaking. While former foreign 
minister and exiled human rights advocate Mansour 
Kikhia declared that “[although] there are now pres- 
sures in Libya to change policies, the larger truth is that 
Qaddafi holds all the strings, playing one group against 
the other,” in fact the clienteles that had developed in 
and around the jamahirtyya limited the colonel’s 
maneuvering room. 

The revolutionary committees opposed normaliza- 
tion of Libya’s relations with the outside world since 
this would diminish their influence as struments of 
radicalization, and they appeared to find an advocate in 
Qaddafi’s longtime lieutenant, Abd al-Salam Jallud, 
who was said to have opposed the surrender of the 
Lockerbie suspects because at least one was a member 
of his tribe. By contrast, a more pragmatic or techno- 
cratic faction associated with Qaddafi’s brother-in-law, 
Abdallah al-Senoussi, whose members had benefited 
from the minor economic relaxation of the late 1980s, 
advocated surrendering the suspects to cement ties 
with the West. A third group, linked with several of 
Qaddafi’s cousins, had counted on the regime’s advo- 
cacy of a closer relationship with the Arab world and 
argued for cooperation with Egypt to lessen their 


For Western reports of these debates, which tumed on the 
merits of abandoning the regime’s cardmal commitment to 
Arab nationalism, see, for example, Chris Hedges, ‘“‘Libya’s 
Press Hints at a Westward Tum,” The New York Times, June 
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p 9. 


nation’s isolation. Because the divisions within the 
regime were not merely policy or personal disputes but 
also concemed patronage networks, Qaddafi’s undis- 
puted talent for persuasion and his capacity to balance 
and counterbalance the personal advisers, military 
officers, and civilian technocrats who made up the 
political elite—his “control of all the strings” —proved 
inadequate to resolve the debate. 

The fevered negotiations over the Lockerbie case in 
the summer and early fall of 1993 came to an abrupt 
end that October, when a major coup attempt was 
foiled. Several military sites were bombed, and more 
than 2,000 people arrested, of whom at least 12 were 
executed. The plot was apparently organized within the 
Warfalla, a tribe linked with Jallud (though not in fact 
his own) and well represented in the regime. 

Perhaps not surpnsingly in view of its apparent 
association with Jallud (who was reported to have been 
conspicuously absent among the plotters’ planned 
targets), the attempted coup marked the end of all 
signals from Tripoli that it might be interested in 
compromise. The regume’s tentative moves toward 
moderating its adamant opposition to Western influ- 
ence in the world and devising a way to begin Libya's 
reintegration into the Western economy had been 
foiled by domestic opposition. 

The extent to which the governments of Algeria and 
Libya tied their own hands by creating constituencies 
and clienteles they could not control is striking. 
Perhaps because their oil and gas revenues had permit- 
ted unusually lavish patronage in the early days, 
perhaps because the role of these states in their 
economies had been so large it suffocated potentially 
loyal opponents in the private sector, perhaps because 
the changes they contemplated were so great, the two 
regimes found themselves unable to undertake the 
reforms they advocated. 


TUNISIA AND MOROCCO: 
WATCHING AND WAITING 

Unlike Libya, neither Morocco nor Tunisia had cast 
their lot with the Eastern bloc, and though popular 
sentiment during the Gulf War was not sympathetic to 
the American-led coalition against Iraq, the two govern- 
ments took care to maintain cordial ties with the 
European powers. Unlike the Algerian regime, the 
governments of Tunisia and Morocco had historically 
been more reliant on domestic firms and private 
taxpayers for revenue and so had permitted private 
associations to operate to a far greater degree. Therefore 
they felt less compelled to undertake radical domestic 
reform, and both chose not to legalize their sizable 
Islamist opposition. 

Although their track records as relatively pro- 
Western governments with relatively open economies 
required leaders of the two countries to take seriously 
the rhetoric of liberal politics, genuine structural 


transformation was still inhibited by widespread misgiv- 
ings in the state apparatus and beyond. Thus both 
nations adopted the appearance of liberalism—of the 
sort where the government wins nearly 99 percent of 
the vote in elections. 

In Morocco serious economic reform was pursued 
only from the early 1990s, after the government had 
rescheduled its foreign debt almost annually since 
1985 and could no longer borrow overseas. Even then, 


however, Moroccan businessmen worried that privati- _ 


zation would mean little more than transfer of title 
from the public treasury to the privy purse of King 
Hassan—already one of the world’s wealthiest people— 
and his court. 

In an effort to match the economic reforms with 
apparently complementary political liberalization, King 
Hassan sponsored a referendum in fall 1992 endorsing 
a new constitution that delegated more powers to 
parliament and the prime minister. In a typical burst of 
candor, however, the king warned that this “delega- 
tion” of authonty should not be understood as a 
“renunciation.” Confirmation that no one had misun- 
derstood came in a referendum in which the new 
constitution was approved by 99.96 percent of voters. 

The monarch’s continuing desire to appear liberal 
while retaining tight political control was also evident 
in his invitation to left-wing opposition parties to form 
a government after parliamentary elections in Novem- 
ber 1993. The parties refused this opportunity to create 
what would have been the first left-wing government in 
30 years because they objected to the kmg’s reservation 
of the right to name key ministers. King Hassan 
expressed bitter regret and defended his refusal to 
relinquish control of the ministries, arguing that the 
parties lacked experience. He went on to create a 
Ministry of Human Rights and to release several 
hundred previously unacknowledged political prison- 
ers the next summer—but not the jailed leader of the 
banned Islamist movement. 

Although the accession of President Zine El Abdine 
Ben Ali in Tunisia in 1987 ushered in an era of marked 
political relaxation (the new president celebrated his 
first year in office with the boast that the country had 
no political prisoners), by the 1990s the atmosphere 
had changed dramatically. The Tunisian government 
kept a tight rein on polincal innovation, maintaining 
the appearance of liberalization but increasingly limit- 
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ing it in reality. While it pursued a rigorous privatiza- 
tion program and ruthless repression of Islamist 
opinion, it also issued a new electoral law in 1992 that, 
while permitting greater representation of the legal 
opposition parties in parliament, was expressly de- 
signed to retain the majority of assembly seats for the 


party. 

Should anyone have misinterpreted the import of 
Tumnisia’s political reforms, the election results of 
March 1994 were definitive. President Ben Ali ran 
unopposed for reelection—the ex-leader of the Tuni- 
sian human rights league, Moncef Marzouk, was m jail 
for attempting to present himself as a candidate for the 
post—and captured 99.91 percent of the vote, while 
the ruling Consututional Democratic Rally Party re- 
ceived 97.73 percent of the vote in legislanve elections. 

Tunisia claimed liberal credentials by establishing a 
Ministry of Human Rights, although Amnesty Interna- 
tional charged that ‘‘there have been too many fine 
words and powerless human rights institutions. What 
is needed is real acuon—action that will actually stop 
human rights violations, instead of being no more than 
a public relations exercise for the government.” 


WINDOWS SHUTTING 

Two countries in North Africa attempted genuine 
political reform in the 1990s—Algeria in its domesnc 
institutions, Libya in its foreign policy—and failed 
dramatically. Both governments succumbed to pres- 
sure from hard-liners, backed by elements in the 
military, to resist the temptations of reform. The 
Algerian government now confronts armed rebellion 
and civil war; Libya’s apparent calm comes at the cost 
of continued remorseless repression. 

The governments of Morocco and Tunisia neither 
attempted such ambitious reforms nor faced such 
serious consequences. Adopting the appearance in- 
stead of the reality of political liberalization, the two 
regimes chose to bank on economic programs they 
hope will produce dramatic improvements before they 
are forced to undertake more genuine political reforms. 
It is not a policy without risks, for even paying lip 
service to liberal values lends them a legitimacy the 
Tegimes are not yet prepared to concede. Given what 
appear to be the alternatives, however, the nsks to the 
governments must seem smaller than those of real 
reform. a 
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South Africa: Putting Democracy to Work 
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a place as any to begin—for launching a democ- 

racy and for analyzing the partisan political 
winds in contemporary South Africa. For the record, 
from April 26 through 28 (the 29th in some areas), 
nearly 20 million voters participated in South Africa’s 
first nonracial national election. Nineteen parties of 
fered candidates for the National Assembly (a legisla- 
ture that also sits jointly with the Senate as a constituent 
assembly to draft a new constitution). Nine provincial 
legislatures were also elected. 

The election was a gigantic educational exercise. 
Because only white voters and a limited number of 
Indian and ‘‘Coloured” (mixed race) citizens had any 
direct experience with national elections, people needed 
instruction in the mechanics and the meaning of the 
process, and reassurance about how the secret ballot 
worked. The electoral machinery—the ballots, 80,000 
voting booths at 9,000 voting stations, 5,000 election 
observers (2,000 from abroad), and 190,000 election 
workers—had to be coordinated by a newly formed 
Independent Electoral Commission, which had been 
given just three months to prepare for the polling. The 
logistics became even more complicated with the 
Inkatha Freedom Party’s last-minute decision to partici- 
pate. There were glitches, but the election went off 
smoothly and without rancor. The world watched, 
impressed by the patience and tolerance voters showed, 
and the nation savored a well-earned sense of accom- 
plishment. 

The campaign, too, went well, though it was not 
perfect. The radical right and the militant left did not 
take part. Inkatha, at first critical if not hostile, did not 
join the process until one week before the balloting. Al 
worked to undermine the election and to disparage the 
results. In some neighborhoods, townships, and re- 
gions, workers from certain parties could not safely 
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speak out. Even among the participating parties, a few 
local leaders sought to keep the “enemy” off their turf. 

When the results were in, the African National 
Congress under Nelson Mandela had captured some 
63 percent of the vote, winning 252 of 400 seats in the 
National Assembly, the Afrikaner-dominated National 
Party of President F. W. de Klerk was a distant second; 
and Inkatha had placed third. The ANC also emerged as 
the majority party in seven provinces, while Inkatha 
prevailed in Natal and the National Party in the 
Western Cape. 

From afar this looks like a workable multiparty 
system. In reality, however, power is parceled out 
locally, and the picture at the local level sometimes 
resembles a checkerboard of one-party enclaves with 
little pretense of diversity. Nevertheless, internal moni- 
tors and foreign observers endorsed the election and 
declared it essentially free and fair. This, then, is the 
foundation on which South Africa’s democracy will be 
built. In compliance with several multiparty agree- 
ments leading up to the election, including an interim 
constitution adopted in late 1993, South African 
leaders began the task of hammering together a viable 
system of government. 

The first order of business was to create a national 
unity government that would guide the new South 
Africa through its first five years. Mandela was elected 
president by the National Assembly without opposi- 
tion. Parties that had won 80 or more assembly seats 
were entitled to designate a deputy president. The ANC 
named Thabo Mbeki first deputy president, and the 
National Party chose de Klerk. 

The new government is composed of 27 ministers. 
Six are from the National Party and 3 from Inkatha, 
including its leader, Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, 
who heads the home affairs ministry; the rest are ANC 
members. (According to the interim constitution, each 
party that received 5 percent or more of the vote was 
entitled to join the cabinet.) This lineup is very much 
the product of hard-nosed negotiations, as much 
within the ANC as between the eligible parties. 

The provisions for minority party representation are 
a significant departure from the winner-take-all system 


normally associated with parliamentary government. 
The president is obliged to consult with the deputy 
presidents on a wide range of matters, but they cannot 
veto his decisions; similarly, he does not have to obtain 
the cabinet’s consensus to carry out his central execu- 
tive functions. However, the “‘consensus-seeking spirit 
underlying the concept of a government of national 
unity,” as a pre-election agreement put it, reflects a 
commitment to reconciliation and cooperation on the 
part of the parties. 

The task of governing in the new South Africa has 
proved complex and vexing Removing the legal super- 
structure of apartheid has been relatively simple, but 
apartheid’s social and economic substructure and the 
ensuing ten- 
sions and in- 
equities defy 
quick reme- 


ances have 
provided am- 
munition for 
the govern- 
ment’s critics 
and will con- 
tribute to 
further dissat- 
isfacton and 
unrest. 


UNITY AT 
A PRICE 

South Afri- 
ca’s trans- 
formation has 
created popu- 
lar expectations 
that would be 
dificult for 
even the most 
popular, prac- 
ticed, and gifted government to satisfy. The idea of a 
government of national unity was adopted to buy time 
for the country’s new leaders and to co-opt centers of 
opposition to the ANC. The ANC, realizing its governing 
policies would require sacrifices from the prosperous 
white community and knowing it needed the National 
Party to help implement these demands, agreed to 
bring the Nationalists into government; the personal 
chemistry between Mandela and de Klerk also contrib- 
uted to the spint of consensus. The National Party saw 
the new government as enabling its senior people to 
continue to play an important part in the power 
structure. Strictly speaking, the national unity govern- 
ment is not a coalition government. In the Westminster 
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model of parliamentary democracy, coalitions are nor- 
mally fashioned when no party has a majority of seats 
in the legislature or when parties are so close in their 
goals and policy preferences they decide to cooperate 
to strengthen the government. In South Africa’s case, 
the ANC has a solid majority, with 252 of 400 seats, but 
had agreed before the election to form a government of 
national umity for five years. And since constitution 
writing requires a two-thirds majority, the ANC must 
persuade additional legislators to support its propos- 
als. 

The National Party and Inkatha joined the govern- 
ment because they feared that if they stayed out they 
might be weakened and further marginalized, and 
because nei- 
ther wanted 
the ANC to 
have  unfet- 
tered control 
of the state 
machinery. Yet 
they are not 
sure what their 
roles in gov- 
emment are to 
be. How cniti- 
cal can they 
be? How can 
they avoid be- 
ing used by the 
ANC as a rub 
ber stamp to 
leginmize the 
dominant par- 
ty’s policies? 

Their early 
experience in 
the govern- 
ment con- 
firmed their 
apprehension. 
The National 
Party and Inka- 
tha charge that their cabinet members had their 
responsibilities reduced, and that ANC deputy ministers 
were appointed to “spy” on them. In some cases their 
objections to ANC policies were overridden rather than 
used to temper policy. And the principle of propor- 
tional representation that applied to cabinet seats was 
not extended, they contend, to parliamentary commit- 
tees or government agencies. Critics believe the ANC 
has taken sole credit for the reconstruction and devel- 
opment program on which government policy 1s based. 
In short, the role and powers of the cooperating parties 
are being worked out on the run, and the minority 
partners are not satisfied with them. (In December 
Inkatha and National Party hard-liners separately be- 
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gan to press their party leaders to withdraw from the 
government and go into open opposition.) 

All the parties are feeling their way through this 
transitional scheme. They do not want to jeopardize 
the current arrangements or the climate of national 
consensus, but they also do not want fo be taken 
advantage of or to weaken their hand in any emerging 
constitutional order. As several commentators have 
said, it is not so much the results of the first election 
that matter, but what happens in the second election, 
which is set for 1999. All are deeply aware that how 
they perform during this transition will affect their 
long-range prospects for greater power. 

For most South Africans, the first five years of 
majority rule are a test of the ANC. Social life, the 
economy, crime, political violence, jobs, and the 
environment will all be laid at the door of the 
ANC-dominated government, though the party has little 
control over them. The government must work around 
an economy and social order systematically con- 
structed by the Nationalists over 46 years of apartheid. 
Nor does the ANC have total control of the machinery of 
state. The state security apparatus—defense, police, 
and intelligence—is still dominated by agencies and 
figures identified with the apartheid regime, and much 
of the civil service is occupied by entrenched bureau- 
crats who were given five-year job guarantees in the 
pre-election negotiations. Even if the ANC were free to 
install replacements, it and the black community 
would be hard-pressed to find qualified personnel for 
all top positions. And how is the ANC going to finance 
its costly proposals without bankrupting government 
or scaring off businesses? Health care, housing, and job 
creation demand funds that, if rused in the white 
community, might not only jeopardize reconciliation 
but precipitate the flight of capital, managerial experi- 
ence, and technical skills. 


RECONSTRUCTING AND DEVELOPING 

The government’s social and economic agenda is 
embodied im the Reconstruction and Development 
Plan. The plan has undergone many changes since it 
was first drafted before the elections, and is sull being 
debated. In some policy areas the resulting document 
still lacks specificity. A good deal of the wrangling in 
government has been between ministries competing 
for larger shares of the budget and for priority among 
plan projects. During his first three months in office, 
Mandela identified 22 projects to get the plan started 
and buld momentum for change, pressing for land 
reform, redistribution, and restitution; electrification; 
improvements in rural water and sanitation; free health 
services for pregnant women and children under six; 
construction of housing and clinics; and promotion of 
agriculture and industry. 

Progress has been slow, but the plan is now starting 
to move beyond the draft white paper and joint 


planning committee stages. But the desired transforma- 
tion is enormous in magnitude, and cannot be broyght 
about overnight, even in the best of circumstances. 

Housing provides a good example. South Africa’s 
housing backlog has been estmated at 1.35 million 
units. There are 9 million essentially homeless people 
in the country, most packed into the shack settlements 
that ring every sizable town and city. Squatters invade 
land set aside for low-income housing and delay 
construction. They occupy open land in affluent sub- 
urbs as well as near the townships, and have moved 
into empty buildings in city centers. Clashes between 
squatters and the authorities and local residents are 
commonplace. The government’s plan promises 
200,000 new homes every year for the next five years, 
but it is not clear what quality of housing it favors. 

To add to the problems, millions of occupants of 
state housing refuse to pay rent and service fees; 
boycotts launched during the apartheid years have 
informally continued since the new government came 
to power. Moreover, in some townships law and order 
has collapsed. The culture of protest is entrenched, and 
to some still seems justified in dealing with local state 
agencies not yet fully transformed from their apartheid- 
era incarnations. Mandela insists that people start 
paying, but his pleas have not stirred compliance. 

Mandela’s first minister of housing, former Commu- 
nist Party leader Joe Slovo, did his best to focus 
attention on the housing crisis, but just as his ministry 
was beginning to launch its program he succumbed to 
cancer in January. Slovo was the first cabinet minister 
to produce a credible plan for delivering on the ANC’s 
campaign promises. In October and November he 
brought together government, fiiancial institutions, 
construction companies, and civic organizations of 
residents and the homeless in a grand agreement for 
$500 million in new housing loans to township 
residents; in exchange, the government agreed to 
indemnify lenders against the payment boycotts and 
violence where they are building. The housing agree- 
ment is a distinctively new South African social con- 
tract: holistic, integrated, and involving leaders from 
across the social spectrum. It is a model understanding 
leading in the direction of the emergence of “civil 
society.” And the ANC sees private ownership and 
private entrepreneurship (corporate as well as imdi- 
vidual sweat equity) as the engines of change, spurred 
by an aggressive state leadership that virtually told the 
bankers, either you take the initiative and exercise 
social responsibility or the state will step in and force 
you to attend to the needs of the disadvantaged. The 
private financial institutions decided to cooperate. 


POLITICS AS INVOLVEMENT 

In each vital policy area—economic growth and job 
creation, land reform, health, education, infrastruc- 
ture, crime—comprehenstve negotiations are going 


forward that draw in almost anyone with a direct 
interest or who might make a difference. Difficult 
questions are wrestled with: What and how much is to 


be done? In what sequence? When? By whom? Who is , 


in charge? Who is to pay? How much? The process has 
proved extremely time consuming, but when done 
carefully, it establishes a sound basis for cooperation 
and things are more likely to get done as planned. 

Yet as South Africa stands ready to move beyond the 
strategizing stage, it is hampered by officials disagree- 
ing with each other, jockeying for political or private 
gain, or dragging their feet because they oppose the 
development plan's outlines. Necessary government 
institutions have not yet been staffed, funded, or in 
some cases even established. Almost every existing 
government department must be reorganized, redi- 
rected, its resources rechanneled to meet the totally 
different tasks the government of national unity is 
setting it. In addition, too many local governments are 
ineffective, and chaos reigns in some provincial govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, things are moving along, and 
where there are inspired leaders (Slovo was one, along 
with Kader Asmal at the Ministry of Water Affairs and 
Forestry, Derek Hanekom at Land Affairs, Trevor 
Manuel at Trade and Industry, Dullah Omar at Justice) 
progress has been visible. 

But President Mandela and his lieutenants must still 
call for forbearance and austerity. In his address to the 
national conference of the ANC in December, Mandela 
admitted, ‘South Africa is not yet out of the woods.” 
Be proud of our achievements, he said, but remember 
that “democratic forces in our country have captured 
only elements of political power.” Social change is 
taking “longer than the situation demanded.” By and 
large the people have been understanding, and realize 
that revolution is difficult. The predicted grassroots 
impatience has been muted. But though the national 
unity government and Mandela in particular receive 
high approval ratings in public opinion polls, no one 
knows how much time’ they have before frustrations 
boil over. 

Considering South Africa’s history of violence be- 
tween groups and deep inequities in wealth, power, 
and opportunity, and considering the ANC’s commit- 
ment to making major changes quickly in the lives of 
the masses, it is impressive how a consensus has been 
forged. Tangible results have come slowly, but positive 
changes in attitude are apparent. The poor have not 
risen up, and whites have not deserted the country. 
The police and the armed forces have remained largely 
obedient to the new government’s dictates. Political 
violence has been reduced, though ordinary crime has 
continued at previous levels, if not increased. 

Government has worked to keep the people in- 
formed of and relatively engaged in the policy process. 
Mandela has gone into the townships and conducted 
“people’s forums” to leam firsthand about citizens’ 
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goals and grievances. At base, the most remarkable 
aspect of the new order is the transformation of 
political discourse. In this highly stratified society, the 
leaders of most groups support the reconstruction and 
development plan. This does not mean that they agree 
on all its provisions, but that they accept that it is 
necessary to work together, that the country’s re- 
sources should be redistmbuted, and that significant 
social transformation is required to see South Africa 
through this transitional period. They may argue about 
how and when this can best be accomplished, but not 
about whether it should be. Thus the language of 
politics has, by and large, ceased to be ideological, and 
become overwhelmingly pragmatic (as, for example, in 
the debate over privatization and nationalization). 

This mood change is likely to last for as long as the 
ANC and its top leaders display reason, integrity, and 
goodwill. Mandela must ruthlessly root out corruption 
and Stalinist tendencies from government and his party 
where they occur. If the people sense that officials are 
using their positions for private gain, the still fragile 
consensus in the country will fall apart. Interest groups 
will scramble to bring short-term advantage to their 
consttuents, and cynicism will replace cooperation. 

In October Nobel Peace Prize winner Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu attacked the high salaries officials were 
awarding themselves, quipping that the new govern- 
ment had stopped the gravy train only long enough to 
clamber aboard. At first his views were criticized by 
some in the ANC, but eventually Mandela forced pay 
cuts. At the ANC’s national conference, the president 
challenged his party: ‘We need to launch a campaign 
to set the country on a new moral footing.” He cited 
recent problems—corruption, nonpayment for ser- 
vices, the blurred line between legal and ulegal behav- 
ior in public office, and the “rampant pillaging of 
public funds” during the final days under de Klerk. But 
awkward and possibly corrosive cases have embar- 
rassed the unity government. Allan Boesak, recently 
named ambassador to the United Nations m Geneva, 
was forced to withdraw after accusations that he had 
directed funds from European donors for his personal 
use. The immensely popular Winnie Mandela, the 
president’s estranged wife, has allegedly been involved 
in dubious diamond deals ın Angola. Joe Matthews, a 
deputy justice minister and Inkatha member, is wanted 
for fraud and theft from a trust fund in Botswana. Once 
regional governments get in gear, the opportunities for 
corruption ramify. How best should the central govern- 
ment oversee the regional governments without endan- 
germg federalism? Yet malfeasance at lower levels 
undermines the aims and achievements at the center, 
bringing all suvernment into disrepute. 

The ANC’s style of governance requires a broad and 
deep pool of leadership relying on consultation, popu- 
lar understanding, and mandates from below. For 
many ANC leaders, especially those tempered by the 
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struggle within South Africa in the 1980s, process is as 
important as outcome. Mandela warned the December 
party conference of the “danger that the organization 
could tum into a conveyor belt of government deci- 
sions.” But there is also a danger that the ANC, falling 
under the control of populist radicals, could become 
“a force steeped in [the] resistance mode.” The 
country is engaged in a difficult balancing act in which 
the people must identify with the leaders and the 
leaders must reflect the wishes of the people. This 
interactive style is unlike anything South Africa has 
ever experienced, but “The People Shall Govern” is a 
slogan many take seriously. 

Yet the ANC lacks the pool of talent it needs to 
accomplish this, and the financial resources to build 
one. A large proportion of ANC activists have been 
drawn into government, and experienced leaders have 
had little time to identify, energize, and train a younger 
cadre of leaders. “We managed to get into govern- 
ment,” one ANC official put it, “but it almost cost us 
our organization.” 

This leads to a troubling question: What happens 
after Mandela? The prodigiously energetic 76-year-old 
president stands like a colossus astride the political 
scene. But the competition within the ANC in the 
selection of a deputy president after the election, and 
events at the December party conference, reveal party 
divisions and the personalities vying to replace the 
leader. The party’s national executive, which is rela- 
tively close to Mandela, is largely a coterie that ran the 
ANC from exile, plus a number of leaders brought in by 
popular acclaim at national party meetings. Those 
identified with the United Democratic Front (an um- 
brella organization of more than 600 local and national 
civic organizations) or with the most militant sectors of 
the party generally did not fare well in gaining top 
national positions, though they did better at the 
regional level. The lion’s share of senior cabinet posts 
went to the “pragmatic” or consensus-building wing of 
the ANC. 

Yet at the 1994 national conference a “leftist” camp 


of populists, led by trade unionists and spokespeople 


for militant youth, asserted itself. In voting for the - 


national executive, delegates rejected the idea of a slate 
of nominees handpicked by Mandela and cast ballots 
for their own favorites; thus Peter Mokaba, former head 
of the party’s Youth League, and Winnie Mandela, 
leader of the Women’s League, gamered the third- and 
fifth-highest number of votes. The left is still predomi- 
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nantly outside government; it feels the ANC’s leaders 
have given too much away to the National Party in 
negotiations, are not forceful enough in dealing with 
Inkatha, and are preoccupied with reconciliation and 
with appealing to foreign investors and donors. Govern- 
ment is moving too slowly, leftists say, in bringing the 
benefits of political power to the masses. 

The leadership struggle between Deputy President 
Mbeki and Cyril Ramaphosa, the secretary general of 
the ANC, is a personality contest, not an ideological or a 
policy one. Ramaphosa eschewed a cabinet position 
(after failing in his bid for the deputy presidency) and 
instead took up the reins of the party to ready it for 
mobilizing the people for the local elections expected 
in late 1995 and then the 1999 national elections. It 
looks increasingly likely that Mbeki will be Mandela’s 
successor, but most South Africans hope that Mandela 
will continue as leader. Simply put, there are no 
obvious Mandelas on the horizon. And the ANC is in 
sufficient ferment that the factional lineup can shift 
before Mandela is ready to step down. 


AFTER DEMOCRACY, THE HARD PART 

While last April’s elections were a marvelous begin- 
ning, elections alone do not a democracy make; they 
are a necessary but not a sufficient component of the 
democratic process. What seems vital at this point— 
and ANC leaders recognize this—is that the government 
continuously engage in keeping in touch with its base. 

South Africa’s accomplishments have so far sur- 
passed most expectations, including those of the 
masses still waiting for tangible evidence that majority 
rule will deliver the benefits for which they struggled all 
those years. The poor have not revolted, though the 
culture of protest is still alive and many are hostile to 
reconciliation. The whites have not fled, though many 
dislike a “black” government. The security establish- 
ment has not undermined government. The unity 
government has avoided major mistakes. But all this is 
what did not happen. 

On a more positive note, politics has been trans- 
formed and a climate of consensus has emerged, with 
some important exceptions. Overall, it has been a good 
opening for the ANC-government of national unity 
team.’ South Africa still enjoys a season of goodwill, 
but success will ultimately depend on the govern- 
ment’s ability to implement the reconstruction and 
development plan, thus expanding the economy, reduc- 
ing crime and violence, creating jobs, and providing 
services for its constituents. Failing these achieve- 
ments, no government, no matter how committed and 
popular, can last for long without relying on coer- 
cion. E 


“Carving out political space autonomous from the. state is. not the same as. having l 
. structured access to the state or policy matters—and al} would agree that no structured. 


access was gained with the political opening or the elections. The only forces with ready 
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Stalling Political Change: Moi’s Way in Kenya 


BY FRANK HOLMQUIST AND MICHAEL FORD 


enya’s political opening in December 1991, 
K iowa by multiparty elections a year later, 

has not fulfilled the high hopes of its advocates 
or realized the deepest fears of its opponents. An 
authoritarian president, Daniel arap Moi, remains in 
power. His regime 1s today somewhat less besieged, 
but social and poliucal tension in the country render 
assumptions about its strength shaky. And changes on 
the margins of state power that may prove of some 
consequence in the future have been set in motion. 


BY POPULAR AND DONOR DEMAND 

In the late 1980s the democracy movement ın Kenya 
became increasingly vocal. An important aspect of this 
dissent was the fact that most Africans on the leading 
edge of the economy—large farmers and important 
busmess leaders in commerce and manufacturing— 
were from a different ethnic group than President Moi. 
Under President Jomo Kenyatta, Kikuyus (the largest 
ethnic group in the country, comprising about 28 
percent of the population if ethnically allied Embus 
and Merus are included) were prominent in the 
economy while also controlling the government. When 
Kenyatta died ın 1978 he was succeeded by his vice 
president, Moi, who ıs a member of the smaller (about 
15 percent of the population), economically weaker, 
and less educated Kalenjin. Nevertheless, Kikuyus 
remained the most prominent Africans in business and 
agriculture and among the rapidly growing middle 
class in the public and private sectors of the highly 
statist economy. Although structure need not deter- 
mine response, disjunction between the ethnic makeup 
of economic and social power on the one hand and 
state power on the other has contributed significantly 
to Moi’s sense of isolation and political vulnerability. 

The worldwide recession of the 1980s brought 
declining real incomes for most Kenyans, including the 
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largely urban, educated middle class. The men and 
increasingly politically assertive women of this class— 
with Kikuyus the most numerous among them, alarmed 
over the Moi regime’s deepening Kalenjin ethnic 
bias—evinced a growing desire for the rule of law in 
the face of stifling repression. Middle-class alienation 
was mixed with widespread popular unease over the 
regime’s ever more corrupt and repressive ways. Well- 
to-do Africans, especially among the Kikuyu, withdrew 
their support. Dissent grew as the popular political 
space narrowed, and many people from all walks of life 
sacrificed their personal safety and well-being, their 
careers, and even their lives to speak out against the 
regime. Religious associations, the most formidable 
nongovernmental organizations in the country, pro- 
vided loose grounding for the democracy move- 
ment—if indeed it was organizationally grounded 
anywhere. The single-party apparatus became ineffec- 
tive as a means of political control. 

Internal dissent was the necessary fuel, and the 
withdrawal of foreign aid the tripwire, of the political 
opening. After the cold war's end, Westem donors 
could be more flexible with allies like the Moi regime 
that it had supported despite spotty economic and 
worsening human rights records. In November 1991 
Western public donors withheld more than $350 
million in aid to Kenya (including $28 million from the 
United States), pendmg economic and political re- 
forms. The Moi regime almost immediately pushed 
through parliament a constitutional change that had 
legally established the one-party state in 1982. Moi 
grudgingly granted the political opening while refusing 
to negotiate with the opposition on constitutional and 
electoral matters—a pattern in marked contrast with 
recent transitions from authoritarian rule in southern 
Europe, Latin America, and several West African 
francophone nations. For the Kenyan opposition and 
many organizations of civil society, a constitutional 
conference remains the primary item of unfinished 
political business. 

The December 1992 elections were not carried out 
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on a level playing field, though Moi had some success 
in raising the anxieties of smaller ethnic groups that 
feared rule by larger groups such as the Kikuyu and the 
Luo. Moi was retumed to office with only 36 percent of 
the vote, but his Kenya African National Union (KANU) 
garnered 108 of 188 seats in parliament, placing the 
president in firm control of that winner-take-all body. 
The opposition did well in many town and city 
elections, but local governments in Kenya are inhibited 
by lack of funds and technical skills, and many would 
be hampered by the Ministry of Local Government, 
which has broad supervisory powers. 


ETHNIC CLEANSING AS TACTIC 

From just before the political opening through 
much of last year, Kenya experienced the terror of 
occasional state-sanctioned ethnic cleansing. Attacks 
on non-Kalenjin residents in the Rift Valley in westem 
Kenya began in late 1991 after declarations by some 
Kalenjin politicians that people from other ethnic 
groups were not welcome there. The assaults—which 
came to be termed “ethnic clashes” m the Kenyan 
political lexicon—appeared to be carried out by “‘tradi- 
tonal warriors,” but these were warriors who had been 
recently trained and armed im a very untraditional 
fashion. At least 1,500 people died and 300,000 were 
displaced, according to a 1993 Human Rights Watch 
report. The regime did little to aid the victims, and 
often obstructed assistance offered by churches and 
other organizations. 

The clashes traumatized Kenyan society. Ethnic 
tensions rose to their highest pitch since independence 
and talk of possible civil war was routine. Through the 
clashes, the regime brought “the Kikuyu question” to 
the surface. The government argued that the clashes 
were caused by the opposition, perversely casting the 

as perpetrators rather than vicums. The public 
was skeptical, but in light of historical stereotypes 
portraying the Kikuyu as aggressive, acquisitive, arro- 
gant, and powerful, the clashes were rendered some- 
what more “understandable.” The negative ethnic 
stereotypes and accusations flying around served to 
devalue the vicums and limit sympathy for them, even 
though members of other ethnic groups were also 
victims, including Luo, Luhya, and Kisii. 

One might have expected the clashes to unify the 
opposition. Instead, mounting ethnic tensions inhib- 
ited unity and the opposition splintered as the clashes 
continued. At the same time, international criticism 
was muted by the rural and seemingly primordial 
ethnic character of the clashes, their episodic occur- 
rence, and the absence of a menacing government 
security force. 

The clashes worked a political miracle for the 
regime. They helped unite fractious Kalenjin sub- 
groups while “opening up” land that would be taken 
over by some Kalenjin and driving likely opposition 


voters out of Rift Valley constituencies. On a broader 
scale, they encouraged ethnic divisions throughout 
society, and provided a veneer of credibility for the 
regime’s claim that multiparty competition inflamed 
ethnic tension. The clashes also attracted scant atten- 
tion in the outside world. 


AUTHORITARIANISM MAINTAINED 

Several government practices help marginalize the 
opposition in Kenya. Although the press is more free 
since the political opening, it is still constrained. 
Before, editors regularly received calls from top politi- 
cians and government officials complaining about 
certain stories, and ‘‘suggesting” how to handle new 
ones. Press operations were sometimes sabotaged or 
banned, and publications confiscated. Attacks on press 
establishments continued after the elections although 
they are less common now, but harassment of indi- 
vidual reporters, less visible to the public and the 
outside world, may be more likely. Editorial self- 
censorship is a fact of life, and direct criticism of the 
president in the newspapers is virtually nonexistent. 

Punitive laws with roots in colonial history remain 
on the books and continue to be invoked, including 
the Public Order Act, the Chief's Authority Act, and the 
Preservation of Public Security Act, which allows 
preventive detention for the most vague of reasons. 
There are few high-profile political prisoners, but the 
opposition is harassed. Meeting permits are frequently 
denied, making the opposition appear impotent and 
even nonexistent in some areas—an especially effective 
ploy durmg elections campaigns. This method also 
illustrates the alliance between the ruling party and the 
civil service, a holdover from single-party days. In 
addition, the regime has undermined the opposition 
by virtually purchasing some opposition members of 
parliament; opposition MPs have crossed the aisle to 
join KANU, allegedly for 1 million Kenya shillings or 
more. 

The regime has openly linked allocation of develop- 
ment funds with allegiance to the president and his 
party, a strategy that works particularly well in poorer 
areas such as Luo districts, where people believe nh 
have been deprived of development largesse. This 
helps explain the understanding between Moi and 
Oginga Odinga, the Luo head of the Forum for the 
Restoration of Democracy (FoRD)-Kenya, before the 
latter's death in January 1994. The two leaders made 
joint appearances at rallies, and Moi promised funds 
for select projects in Luo areas. After Odinga died this 
arrangement was curtailed by both Moi and FORD- 
Kenya leaders. 

Most observers believe that high-level corruption 
continues in Kenya. A few egregious cases have re- 
ceived considerable press, but government prosecu- 
tions are few. 

As the regime’s opportunities to dispense patronage 


shrank with the onset of a structural adjustment 
program and fiscal crisis, the frontiers of. high-level 
corruption shifted to the central bank and public land, 
and possibly to state-owned firms undergoing privatiza- 
tion The central bank was used to funnel funds to 
so-called political banks, whose officials were appar- 
ently close to the president. Some of these banks, on 
the point of collapse, were shut down after coming 
under scrutiny by the International Monetary Fund. 
IMF officials were appalled at the central bank’s prac- 
tices and all but required the removal of its chairman, 
Eric Kotut. The new chairman, Micah Cheserem, along 
with Musalia Mudavadi, Kenya’s finance mmister, have 
been praised by economic reformers both in and 
outside the country. Despite their relatively weak 
position in KANU they have fended off hard-liners who 
resent donor-imposed economic reforms that eliminate 
some opportunities for patronage and ill-gotten gains. 

The state security apparatus is a source of continu- 
ing anxiety. The political opening ended what Africa 
Watch in 1991 cited as institutionalized torture in the 
basement and on the twenty-fourth floor of Nyayo 
House, a government building in downtown Nairobi. 
But in mid-1994 there were indications the practice 
has been revived in Nakuru and in Nakuru National 
Park in the Rift Valley. There have also been persistent 
tumors about the existence of private armies in the 
employ of politicians close to Moi. Such armies, along 
with scattered pockets of the security apparatus, could 
lead to dangerous initiatives against political oppo- 
nents of the regime. It also appears that amorphous 
“thugs” working for politicians or the security appara- 
tus have attacked some opposition spokespeople. 

Late last year Moi’s government successfully broke 
two major strikes and kept them from spreading. The 
regime waited out a yearlong stnke by university 
professors and a three-month one by doctors and 
dentists at public hospitals and clinics. In both cases 
the right to unionize and salary and workplace issues 
were raised, but the government conceded nothing. 
Meanwhile hospitals and universities deteriorated, and 
the poor, who could not afford private doctors, suf- 
fered enormously. The regime argued, without convinc- 
ing evidence, that the strıkes were instigated by the 
opposition and sustained by foreign money. 

The regime in its pronouncements occasionally 
invokes nationalism (proclaiming, for example, opposi- 
tion to donor-imposed ‘Western-style’ democracy 
and structural adjustment policy) and developmental- 
ism (maintaining that the development process re- 
quires loyalty to the regime). But the impact of both 
ideologies is diminished by the absence of serious 
regional threats to Kenya and by the severity of the 
` state’s fiscal crisis and the dearth of development 
funds. Currently the leading ideological theme might 
be termed “custodianship,” referring to the regime’s 
purported responsibility to maintain social cohesion at 
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all costs. This is not a new motif, but its more frequent 
articulation is in response to the newly legitimate 
opposition. The regime warns against a selfish and 
irresponsible opposition that ıt says is suring up 
hatred of the government and sowing ethnic division 
and chaos. Only a vigilant and tough government, it 
warns, can maintain social peace and usher in eco- 
nomic progress. Although this rings hollow for those 
who nghtly see the regime behind much of the ethnic 
tension ın the country, for others the social and 
political breakdown in Kenya may lend the argument a 
note of credibility. At the height of the massacres last 
year ın Rwanda, Moi advanced the rather remarkable 
argument that Western-style democracy had divided an 


otherwise peaceable population. 


THE ELECTION AFTERMATH 

With the official end of the single-party state in 
December 1991, the focus of the opposition’s attention 
switched to internal relations. Differences between 
leaders Oginga Odinga and Kenneth Matiba, rooted in 
their respective Luo and Kikuyu constituencies, be- 
came too great to overcome as their Forum for the 
Restoration of Democracy gave way to Odinga’s FORD- 
Kenya and Matiba’s ForD-Asili (Original). Meanwhile 
Mwai Kibala formed his own party, the predominantly 
Kikuyu Democratic Party. These parties practice lim- 
ited internal democracy and possess only rudimentary 
bureaucracies. As the elections approached all major 
leaders scurried to buttress their standing as ethnic 
leaders in preparation for using that as currency in 
negotiations for positions within the parties. 

The combined opposition would have defeated Moi 
in a reasonably fair election, but divided they fell. The 
opposition also gradually lost the moral high ground as 
its leaders became bound up in behavior that appeared 
to differ little from that of the ruling party. Name- 
calling and backbiting became routine. Despite initial 
denials, FORD-Kenya was found to have accepted money 
from Kamlesh Patni, indicted in the infamous Golden- 
berg financial scandal. Last year the mercurial Matiba 
temporarily closed ForD-Asih’s party headquarters and 
carted away party files. He faces mounting opposition 
to his leadership—or lack thereof—in the party. Youth 
belonging to rival factions of FoRD-Kenya have also 
engaged in several brawls, while the leaders are barely 
civil to each other. Meanwhile the Democratic Party 
appears almost dormant. 

Just after the political opening the opposition was 
confident of victory over Moi. But as the vote ap- 
proached, with opposition prospects becoming more 
uncertain, a frantic attempt to put together an electoral 
alliance between the Democratic Party and FORD-Kenya 
broke down over who would stand for president, 
Kibaki or Odinga. After the elections the opposition 
expected the Moi regime to collapse under the weight 
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ofits own illegitimacy. But when this failed to happen a 
succession of initiatives were tried. 

As the Rift Valley clashes continued, Kikuyu leaders 
felt compelled to unite to protect the community and, 
they argued, from that base lead the opposition. 
. Subsequently, last June the three opposition parties 
attempted to coordinate their electoral effort through 
the new United National Democratic Alliance. This 
effort also failed to get off the ground. In August several 
prominent Luo (including Odinga family members) 
and Kikuyu leaders declared their intention to unite 
their communities and recreate the alliance that had 
gained independence for Kenya in 1963. But leaders 
from other groups attacked the effort as nothing but an 
ethnic cabal. 

If opposition strategy has shifted greatly over time, 
opposition debate over tactics has become more fo- 
cused. It reflects a search for an appropriate role in the 
new multiparty environment, in which the opposition 
and the organizations of civil society are accorded 
Tights by the regime, but these rights are fragile. The 
desire to take full advantage of their newfound legiti- 
macy and be forthright and critical of the government 
runs up against the knowledge that the regime can 
easily take away rights. Some argue that while political 
competition is not fair or all that it should be, it could 
be, and indeed was, much worse. One does not want to 
make the regime feel its back is against the wall. . 

The sense is that the atmosphere within the regime 
tends toward paranoia. A segment of the opposition 
calls for reassurance of the president mixed with 
criticism, through dialogue and reasoned discussion 
that might build trust among all concerned. Otherwise, 
they say, the so-called hard-liners may win out over 
comparatively moderate voices in government and 
reverse hard-won gains. But others believe, after pain- 
ful experience, that the regime responds only when it 
must, and fear that those who offer reassurance and 
plead for dialogue are being co-opted. 

Elites in the opposition also express a desire for 
political institutions that would afford them regular 
access to the state. In their view, carving out political 
space autonomous from the state is not the same as 
having structured access to the state on policy matters— 
and all would agree that no structured access was 
gained with the political opening or the elections. The 
only forces with ready access to the regime, and 
profound leverage over it, are the donors, especially the 
IMF and the World Bank. It is understood by business, 
agriculture, and labor that, as in the past, the best 
occasion to meet the state over policy matters is at 
budget time, when the government has an interest in 
consulting with the most powerful interests in society 
so as to head off major disagreements and forge a 
minimal consensus on what will be done. However, 
such ad hoc access frequently depends on personal 
relationships with key civil servants and politicians. 


Another ideological strand in the opposition might 
be called the “new generation” thesis. This is an 
apolitical vision of political renewal without effort; it 
relies on a younger generation of competent, less 
corrupt, less ethnically conscious leaders gradually 
coming to the fore as older politicians leave the scene. 
This new generation will have been socialized outside 
the old KANU culture of corruption, sycophancy, and 
special favors. But socialization—even if it is different, 
and that is very debatable—is a slender reed on which 
to construct political reform when previous structures 
are still in place. 

The new generation thesis is frequently articulated 
by professionals and other members of the more highly 
educated middle class, and especially by Kikuyus, 
reflective of their prominence in those categories. The 
Kikuyu middle class tends to defme Kikuyu identity in 
universalist and meritocratic terms, seeing Kikuyus as 
comparatively less attached to their ethnic identifica- 
tion, more attuned to modem values and behavior, 
more competent, and less corrupt. But the new genera- 
tion thesis is ultimately a declaration of ideological and 
political exhaustion. It is probably not a coincidence 
that it arose in tandem with the realization that Moi’s 
authoritarianism may be quite durable. 

As for external pressure by donors; it appears that 
thé government pursues, with some success, a two- 
track strategy toward the donors. After dragging its feet, 
the regime has evidently decided to adopt most 
suggestions on economic reform, while reacting more 
slowly to donor requests for progress on political 
reform. The donors believe they must give the regime 
credit for taking up economic reform. Democracy, 
human rights, and issues of governance are on the table 
in dialogue between Kenya and donors, but do not 
appear to be paramount in decisions on aid. ~ 

Despite donor frustration with Kenya, in December 
donors committed $800 million in new aid to Kenya in 
1995, including $220 million in balance of payments 
support. The United States pledged $18.2 million for 
health and population, agriculture, private enterprise 
development, and for programs supporting democracy, 
good governance, and human rights. The donors were 
generally pleased with the government’s recent adop- 
tion of several economic reforms, the lowering of 
inflation to single digits, and GDP growth for 1994 
estimated at 3.3 percent. The United States remains 
anxious about policy consistency—which it considers 
necessary for investor confidence—as well as budget- 
ary controls, slow.reform of state-owned firms, and 
cuts in the civil service. Washington is also pressing for 
constitutional reform. 

Other matters are of concern to the donors. The 
regime frequently reneges on commitments after donor 
decisions are made—two steps forward, one step back. 
For example, just after new aid commitments were 
made, the government announced that a very expen- 


sive international airport (the third in Kenya) would be 
built in Eldoret, in the Rift Valley. This will cause 
considerable fmancial havoc, and it greatly concerns 
the donors. 


HARBINGERS OF A NEW POLITICS? 

It is argued that civil society is ultimately the best 
guarantor of democracy, its strength altering the bal- 
ance of power between state and society. Although 
there are obvious dangers in ignoring social and class 
power apart from state structures, the level of develop- 
ment of a country’s civil society clearly bears on the 
ability of the state to treat society in a cavalier fashion. 

Kenyan civil society is comparatively strong for 
Africa because of the relatively advanced state of 
capitalism in the country, but it has weaknesses. 
Kenya’s well-to-do are deeply split along the Asian- 
African divide, in addition to the ethnic divisions 
among Africans. Under British rule the Asian commu- 
nity was Kenya’s economic middleman, the buffer 
between the village and the international economy, and 
subject to all the hazards of that unpopular role. As a 
result Asians have long believed themselves politically 
vulnerable and have looked to the state for protection, 
regardless of who is ın power. Moi’s regime has used 
the prominence of politically dependent Asians in 
commerce and industry as a counter to Kikuyu wealth 
and power. There are risks for Asians, however, in their 
current alliance with the regime. In October five Asians 
were murdered in Eldoret and Mombasa after leaflets 
accusing Asians of complicity with the regime had been 
circulated. 

The growing strength of Kenya’s civil society is 
evident in the rapid increase in the number of nongov- 
emmental organizations that preceded the political 
opening but was also encouraged by it. The process 
was also abetted by donor decisions in the 1980s to aid 
NGOs as well as the state. The Moi regime was 
concerned by the trend because of the sector’s promi- 
nent critical (and often Kikuyu) leadership, its signifi- 
cant financial resources, its international affiliates and 
allies, and the simple fact of its independence of the 
state. The tension came to a head in late 1990, when 
the regime rushed a bill through parliament regulating 
NGOs through a host of measures. The community of 
nongovernmental organizations sprang into action, 
networking, mobilizing donor support, and eventually 
creating a situation where the regime felt it must 
negotiate rather than dictate 


WILL THE DAM HOLD? 
Trends since Kenya’s political opening in December 
and elections are contradictory. In the short run the 
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regime has gained strength, in the sense that it faces 
less immediate pressure than it did before the opening 
in December 1991. The opposition is not massed at the 
gates but rather is divided, and for the moment 
contained. Meanwhile, donors are apparently willing to 
work with the regime despite their chronic frustration 
with it. Civil society, with its allies outside the country, 
was strong enough to force the regime to enlarge the 
political space but not strong enough to make the state 
significantly more accountable—indeed, ethnic cleans- 
ing was carried out during the political opening, 
through the elections, and afterward. If the old authori- 
tarian single-party system proved unable to cope with 
dissent in and outside the country, Moi’s adapted 
brand of authoritarianism with multiparty competition 
has held the line. 

But talk of Moi’s strength can be misleading. The 
regime has virtually no political legs in Kikuyu and Luo 
areas, and the continued use of authoritarian methods 
is an admission of weakness and illegitimacy. On the 
margins of state power the political opening has also 
emboldened civil society and provided incentives for 
greater organization, a more vigorous press and public 
criticism of the regime, civic education, civil society 
networking, and sectoral self-discipline. In other words 
it has allowed a degree of popular expression and 
organization almost unthinkable only four years ago. 

The wave of speculation attendant on rumors of 
President Moi’s poor health at the end of January 
shows how quickly the cards could be reshuffled. The 
next elections, which must be held by 1997, may also 
bring major realignments of opposition forces. A focus 
on the regime’s relations with opposition parties also 
ignores the high level of social tension that pervades 
the political system, destroying trust and sapping 
claims to legitimacy both for the regime and the 
opposition. The sense of personal insecurity caused by 
ethnic cleansing and fears of rising crime rates and 
spreading poverty contribute to a palpable sense of 
unease, even dread, in Kenya. For this and subsequent 
regimes, success will involve more than besting the 
opposition. It will require progress in healing severe 
social and political divisions and shepherding a grow- 
ing economy that tends seriously to the general welfare. - 
Short of this, the opposition may be kept at bay while 
Kenya’s society gradually disintegrates and the state 
crumbles. 

Kenya is not on a sure path to democracy. But 
however compromised the current situation is, the 
political opening and the elections present crucial 
democratic opportunities. The question now is whether 
the opportunities will be further developed. a 
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Africa’s Dilemma: 
European Borders, Contested Rule 


BY MARK N. KATZ 


frica has recently seen movement toward democ- 
Å ton ee out of the growing convic- 


ion that it is preferable, or the sense that 
political change is inevitable, several one-party or 
dictatorial regimes now permit a free press, opposition 
parties, and more or less “free” elections. Indeed, 
contested elections are becoming an increasingly com- 
mon feature of political life in Africa. Of course, there 
are countries where progress toward democracy seemed 
to have begun but was halted when the ruling elites 
saw that this would lead to their removal. But these 
regimes are no longer so self-confident; they are very 
much on the defensive and appear to be weakening. 
The demise of authoritarian regimes does not neces- 
sarily mean that democracy will flourish in Africa; 
authoritarian regimes have not been the only obstacle 
to democracy. The “legacy of empire”—that all the 
borders between African states were drawn by outside 
powers without reference to preexisting national, eth- 
nic, or other boundari 
serious obstacle to the establishment and maintenance 
of democracy in Africa. Democratization often brings 
forward demands for secession or a realignment of 
existing patterns of ethnic relations. As a result, 
democratization efforts may not proceed smoothly and 
peacefully, and may involve internal conflict and 
demands for the alteration of the colonial-era borders 
recognized and maintained by the member countries of 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU). 


COLONY-CARVING 

Africa’s current borders were essentially established 
by the European colonial powers at the 1885 Berlin 
Conference. Borders between European colonial em- 
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pires typically reflected European power relations, 
while those within these empires usually reflected 
mterest group politics in the home country or admmis- 
trative convenience; they did not recognize African 
divisions and rivalries. Consequently, as African states 
became independent, many found that the inherited 
borders divided ethnic groups between two or more 
countries and enclosed diverse ethnic groups that, at 
best, had little experience of cooperation with each 
other and, at worst, had a history of strife. . 

Recognizing that the inherited borders were a prob- 
lem, and fearing endless conflict over them, the charter 
members of the OAU decided that European-drawn 
borders must not be challenged. This decision was 
unanimously approved by the oau and has been 
maintained, with two exceptions: Somalia, which 
claims territory inhabited by Somalis in Ethiopia, 
Djibouti, and Kenya; and Morocco, which claims 
Western (former Spanish) Sahara. Surprisingly, the 
independent African governments’ have been even 
more committed to maintaining the European borders 
in Africa than the Europeans were. The colonial powers 
had felt no compunction about altering them, but 
except for a handful of attempts (which were mainly 
condemned by other African governments), indepen- 
dent African states have made few border changes. 

As a result, Africa has been remarkably free of 
interstate armed conflict over territorial issues. While 
there have been a few such conflicts, except for the 
1977-1978 Somali-Ethiopian war, the ongoing con- 
flict between Morocco and the Sahrawi liberation 
movement (POLISARO) in Western Sahara, and the 
off-again on-again war between Libya and Chad (1973— 
1988), most have not been long or bloody. However, 
there has been substantial intrastate conflict on the 
continent—which the oau has largely failed to prevent 
or resolve. Secession attempts, dictatorial minority 
rule, and power struggles have riddled postindepen- 
dence Afnca. 


Secession attempts are sometimes made by minority 
groups that form a majority in a particular region, 
groups who feel (often with ample cause) persecuted 
by the majority and unable to adequately protect their 
rights in the existing state. The dominant majority in 
the country as a whole usually opposes this desire for 
secession, not wishing to lose any part of its territory. 

One of the greatest secession struggles occurred in 
Nigeria, where the Ibos, a regionally dominant minor- 
ity, attempted to secede from Nigeria in 1967 and 
establish the Republic of Biafra; by the end of the civil 
war in 1970, more than half a million Ibos died. In 
Ethiopia, the Eritreans fought a 39-year war of seces- 
sion after they were forcibly federated with Ethiopia in 
1952. The clans of northern Somalia seceded from 
Somalia in 1991 and formed their own independent 
state, Somaliland: the clans of southern Somalia have 
not recognized this secession, but have not acted 
forcefully to end it because of their preoccupation with 
internal . Other secessionist efforts have in- 
cluded those in Equatoria (Sudan), Cabinda (Angola), 
Casamance (Senegal), and, during the 1990s, Zululand 
(South Africa). 

White minority rule was, of course, the norm in 
Africa during the colonial era. However, there have 
been several cases in which a black minority has held 
sway over a black majority from one or more other 
groups. The most well-known example of this occurred 
in Ethiopia, where the Amhara ruled over Tigreans, 
Oromos, Eritreans, and Western Somalis, among other 
groups. This pattem of Amhara dominance survived 
the downfall of Emperor Haile Selassie in 1974 and 
continued under the Marxist leader Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam. It only ended in mid-1991 when the 
Eritrean People’s Liberation Front occupied Eritrea 
and the Tigrean People’s Liberation Front came to 
dominate the rest of the country—establishing a new 
pattern of minority rule. 

In other cases, minority rule over a majority devel- 
oped or intensified after independence. The British and 
the French belatedly attempted to introduce Western- 
style, multiparty democracy in most of their colonies as 
they were withdrawing. These pseudodemocracies, 
however, did not survive long in most African coun- 
tries, where they were replaced by either one-party or 
military regimes. Although these regimes claimed to 
represent the entire nation, the president or leader 
usually gave key positions to the people he trusted 
most—his own ethnic group. As a result, the govern- 
ment and the army became increasingly dominated by 
this particular group; examples include the Marehan 
clan in Somalia under Major General Siad Barre and the 
Kalenjin in Kenya under Daniel arap Moi. 

Many of the coups in Africa represent not just the 
replacement of one leader by another, but the displace- 
ment of the dominant ethnic or tribal group by 
another. Increasingly, however, the question of ethnic 
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dominance has led to extended civil conflict. The 
ethnic groups involved do not dispute the legitimacy of 
the existing state, and may not appear to challenge the 
legacy of empire in the obvious way secessionists do. 


_ But the combined actions of the antagonists in these 


civil wars often do challenge this legacy by the fact that 
they occupy different parts of the country, thereby 
creating de facto states that are more ethnically homog- 
enous than the de jure one. Examples of such conflict 
include the civil wars in Liberia, southern Somalia, and 
Angola. 

Far from ameliorating ethnic conflict, the process of 
democratization has exacerbated ethnic tensions in 
several countries. For example, the unwillingness of 
Ovimbundu leader Jonas Savimbi to accept electoral 
defeat in Angola’s 1992 presidential elections led to 
the renewal of civil war between Ovimbundus and 
other groups (mainly Mbundus and mestigoes) in 
Angola. The assassination of Burundi’s first elected 
president—who came from the long-oppressed Hutu 
majority—in October 1993 led to renewed fighting 
between Tutsis and Hutus in that country. Last April, 
the suspicious death of Rwandan President Juvénal 
Habyarimana, a Hutu, broke a fragile Hutu-Tutsi 
power-sharing agreement and renewed the govern- 
ment’s civil war with the Rwandan Patriotic Front, in 
which the Tutsi minority regained control of the 
government. This is not an encouraging trend. 


A NEW TWIST 

Despite such turbulent times, the legacy of empire 
has remained remarkably durable. However, two impor- 
tant changes may now strengthen those challenging 
this legacy. The first is the end of the cold war; the 
second the growing demand for democracy in Africa. 

During the cold war, a constellation of factors 
propped up the legacy of empire. United States foreign 
policymakers feared that change in African states with 
non-Marxist regimes would benefit the Soviet Union, 
particularly secession efforts (such as those mounted 
by the Biafrans and Eritreans) or efforts to replace 
minority rule by majority rule (as in South Africa). In 
the 1960s and 1970s several self-declared Marxist 
Tegimes came to power in Africa, and the United States 
used overt and covert means to counter them; but even 
m Marxist countries it would not support secession- 
ists. For example, Washington gave significant military 
support to one anti-government group in Angola, 
Savimbi’s National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA), but that group sought to replace the 
Marxist government, ‘not create a new country. By 
contrast, no American support was provided to the 
secessionist movement in the Cabinda region of An- 
gola. 

During its heyday, the Soviet Union was a revolution- 
ary power. It encouraged African govemments to be 
pro-Soviet, and held out the Soviet model of develop- 
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Ment as more appropriate for Africa than Western 
capitalism. Moscow also provided significant political 
support as well as more limited material assistance to 
movements fighting against holdout European colonial 
rulers (primarily Portuguese) and white minority rule 
in southern Africa. Where Marxist movements suc- 
ceeded, the Soviet Union and its allies provided 
considerable security assistance, especially where these 
regimes faced insurgencies. 

Moscow supported change in Africa, but change 
only within the existing pattern of states created by the 
legacy of empire. The Soviet Union generally did not 
support demands to alter borders or to secede; not 
‘ surprisingly, Moscow did not want to see friendly 
regimes (whether Marxist or non-Marxist) grow un- 
stable, fall from power, or reorient their foreign policies 
away from the Soviet Union. Indeed, Moscow not only 
indicated its opposition to many of these movements, 
but actually gave military assistance to governments 
(including non-Marxist ones) to suppress some of 
them. For example, Moscow gave the Nigerian govern- 
ment military support to end Biafra’s independence 
bid. To weaken the anti-Soviet Selassie regime, Mos- 
cow initially supported Eritrean rebels seeking seces- 
sion from Ethiopia, but switched to helping suppress 
this movement after the pro-Soviet Mengistu regime 
came to power in Addis Ababa in 1974. 

Moscow was allied to one state—Somalia—that did 
not accept its existing borders but claimed territory in 

neighboring states. However, when Siad Barre tried to 
forcibly seize the Somali-inhabited Ogaden from Ethio- 
pia in 1977, Moscow provided large-scale military 
assistance to the Marxist regime in Addis Ababa; 
Mogadishu then expelled all Soviet and Cuban advis- 
ers, and abrogated its treaty of friendship and coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. 

An important reason why the United States and the 
Soviet Union did not support the breakup of African 
states was because of OAU opposition to the idea. This 
superpower solidarity with the oAU did not result 
strictly from a sense of idealism. Each feared that if it 
supported secession in one case, most or even all OAU 
members would register their disapproval by moving 
toward alliance with the other su 

The end of the cold war has dramatically changed 
this. With Moscow no longer engaged in a global 
competition for influence with Washington, Russia is 
mainly concerned with itself, its immediate neighbors, 


‘Kwame Nkrumah, the first postindependence leader of 
Ghana, expressed this t succinctly: “A people’s 
parliamentary democracy with a one-party system is better 
able to express and satisfy the common aspirations of a 
nation as a whole, than a multiple-party parliamentary 
ee ee ee ee 
covers up, the inherent struggle between the ” and the 
‘have-nots.’ ” Kwame Nkrumah, Consciencism (New York 
Monthly Review Press, 1964), pp. 100-101. 


and the West. Not only has Russia ceased to oppose 
challenges to the legacy of empire in Africa, but by 
recognizing the independence of the non-Russian 
republics that seceded from the Soviet Union, it has 
helped provide a successful example of secession for 
would-be secessionists. 

The United States remains a superpower. But since 


l Washington’s primary interest in Africa during the cold 


war was to prevent the spread of Soviet influence, its 
mterest in and concern about Africa has declined. 
While the United States does not necessarily support 
challenges to the legacy of empire in Africa, it does not 
have a strong incentive to oppose them either. Thus, 
while the dynamics of the cold war led the two 
superpowers to defend the legacy of empire in Africa, 
in the post—cold war era there are no strong forces 
outside Africa that want to uphold it. 

Similarly, opinion within Africa supporting the 
legacy of empire has also weakened from the 1960s 
and 1970s to the present. This has occurred through 
an evolution of African intellectual and popular (though 
not always governmental) attitudes toward democrati- 
zation. 

When the majority of African nations first achieved 
their independence, most political as well as intellec- 
tual leaders viewed parliamentary democracy as a 
Western model alien to Africa. The slow pace of 
parliamentary democracy worked well in countries 
where economic development was advanced; but, they 
argued, the tremendous need for African states to lift 
themselves out of poverty and make rapid progress 
toward development required urgent, decisive action. 
Western-style democracy not only impeded swift ac- 
tion, but also emphasized societal divisions. African 
nations, already saddled with ethnic, tribal, and other 
divisions, could not afford to create more divisiveness. 
An African form of democracy was needed that fostered 
“unity.” And, it was often argued, the needs of a 
country could best be determined by a single party 
encompassing all the nation’s different groups, or by 
an omniscient “great leader.” The ruling party or the 
great leader, it was asserted, could unify the nation 
while a multiparty system would “‘artificially” divide 
it! 

With regard to ethnic relations within African states, 
the views of African political and intellectual leaders in 
the early postindependence period were strongly influ- 
enced by Marxism-Leninism. Just as Moscow’s goal 
was to create a “new Soviet man” out of the disparate 
ethnic groups that made up the Soviet Union, so it was 
the goal of new African governments to mold a unifying 
national consciousness for the disparate ethnic groups 
thrown together in artificially drawn states. But just as 
Russians dominated the Soviet Union despite Soviet 
thetoric about the equality of all ethnic groups inside 
the country, African nations frequently became domi- 
nated by their “great leader’s” ethnic group. 


By the early 1990s, many in Africa had grown 
disillusioned with the early models of African indepen- 
dence. One-party, one-man rule had failed to bring 
about rapid economic development. For example, 
Ghana's charismatic Kwame Nkrumah promised mod- 
ern industrialization and amenities; however, his ef- 
forts to bring these about resulted in economic failure. 
In addition, many of these regimes seemed more 
concemed with enrichmg themselves and their ethnic 
groups than their countries. Occasionally a vigorous 
leader did launch policies that benefited the entire 
country, but there was no mechanism for peacefully 
replacing these leaders as they aged and lost touch with 
the populace. Holding regular elections so that a 
country could periodically rid itself-of a corrupt, 
incompetent, or simply unpopular leadership without 
resorting to force became increasingly appealing. 

In addition, those ethnic groups excluded from 
power in various African states have become particu- 
larly disaffected with the often oppresstve one-party, 
one-man regimes. Long gone are the initial postindepen- 
dence beliefs in such regimes’ promises to rule on 
behalf of all groups. Excluded groups have recently 
sought to end their oppression through democratiza- 
tion. This is especially true in cases where the op- 
pressed group is the majority, or where there is a 
multiplicity of ethnic groups in which no single one 
forms a majority. 

The present situation thus favors challenges to the 
legacy of empire to a far greater extent than was true 
during the cold war. Yet, while they may be unpopular 
and no longer receive external military support, authori- 
tarian regimes are often strong enough to remain in 
power and suppress challenges to the status quo; such 
regimes are usually far better armed than their oppo- 
nents, and do not feel constrained from exercising their 
advantage. 


CROSSROADS . 

There appear to be four different outcomes to the 
aforementioned ethnic conflicts: voluntary integration, 
involuntary integration, secession, or chaos. 

Voluntary integration of clashing ethnic groups 
within a state would see the groups resolving their 
differences to the extent that ethnic afhlation is no 
longer important. If this were to occur in Nigeria, for 
example, individuals would not identify themselves as 
Hausa, Yoruba, or Ibo, but would instead identify 
themselves as Nigerian. No one ethnic group would 
dominate the government or the military. Such an 
outcome is highly desirable because it would necessar- 
ily involve the peaceful resolution of ethnic conflict and 
would lay the basis for democracy. Voluntary integra- 
tion, though, will be extremely difficult to bring about 
where ethnic conflict has been intense. 

The involuntary integration of nations occurs if 
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either the ethnically dominant majority (or minority) 
defeats its opponents, or a previously oppressed group 
ousts the heretofore dominant group and rules dictato- 
nally. This is the current situation in many African 
countries. But involuntary integration cannot be main- 
tained as easily as it was in the past, now that the great 
powers are generally uninterested in supporting Afri- 
can conflicts, and the growing demand for democracy 
has made dictatonal rule increasmgly unacceptable to 
oppressed groups. As a consequence, it has become 
less possible to establish or maintain involuntary 
integration through a sharp, decisive spasm of vio- 
lence. The dominant group may have to apply force to 

In those instances where relations between a region- 
ally dominant minority and the rest of a country have 
become hostile, it may be umpossible to achieve 
voluntary or involuntary mtegration. In such cases 
secession may make democranzation easier for both 
parties after the conflict between them has ended. 
Secession, though, can pose serious problems. Among 
these is the complicated question of where the new 
border should be drawn, since ethnic groups do not 
live in neatly segregated areas; drawing a new border 
(or re-establishing a colonial border, as Eritrea and 
Somaliland have done) can be fraught with conflict. 
Finally, secession is only viable where there is a 
regionally dominant minority; it is not really an option 
for a widely scattered minority group. 

The fourth outcome 1s not really an outcome at all, 
but the lack of one. If conflict cannot be resolved 
through voluntary integration, involuntary integration, 
or secession, then it may simply drag on. The conflict 
between Arabs and black Africans in southern Sudan is 
now in its third decade. In Angola, the struggle 
between the Mbundu and mestigoes (led by the 
government) and-the Ovimbundu (led by uNITA) is 
about to. enter its third decade. The fact that there is 
now peace between Ethiopia and Eritrea shows that 
long-lived conflicts can be resolved; but it does not 
offer hope that such conflicts in other African states 
can be resolved easily, and that democratization can 
make significant progress in such situations. 

These four outcomes have very different umplica- 
tions for democratization. Voluntary integration would 
clearly lay a firm basis for democracy. Secession can 
also create the basis for democracy where it did not 
exist. By contrast, involuntary integration by its very 
nature inhibits progress toward democratization, and 
dictators are usually more interested in retaining power 
than initiating a politcal process that will probably 
result in them losing it. Finally, democratization can- 
not flourish while widespread conflict is under way 
(though democratizaton may be part of the eventual 
resolution to such conflict). 
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AMERICA’S ROLE 

During the cold war, Washington’s concern abut the 
spread of Soviet influence led it to support the 
involuntary integration of countries under “friendly” 
dictatorships. As a result, American policy did little to 
advance democratization in Africa. In the post—cold 
war era, Afnica is no longer strategically important to 
the United States. America, of course, has some 
economic interests in Africa, but these are minor 
compared to American economic ties to most other 
parts of the world. 

But there are ways in which Africa’s importance to 
the United States has grown. American concern about 
human nights issues has increased, as was demon- 
strated by United States participation in the UN effort to 
end starvation and bring peace to Somalia. Potentially 
more important is domestic political concer for Africa 
in the United States, particularly that of African- 
American groups; as African-Americans’ political 
strength in the United States has increased, so has their 
ability to influence United States policy. 

The end of the cold war allows American policy to 
view Africa from a new perspective. Africa’s post—cold 
war lack of geostrategic or significant economic impor- 
tance permits a degree of freedom and creativity in 
devising a new American foreign policy; America can 
now afford to be less concerned with geostrategy and 
more concerned with advancing the interests of Afri- 
cans. 

Promoting the voluntary integration of nations is an 
appealing policy to Americans because it matches their 
own domestic goal of creating a tolerant, pluralistic, 
multiethnic society. It would, though, only be effective 
where there is a desire for democratization and coopera- 
tion among different ethnic groups (as appears to be 
occurring in South Africa and Namibia), and in those 
places the United States government and nongovern- 
mental organizations may be able to play a role. 
Helping organize political parties and free elections 
would obviously be useful—and there already is sup- 
port for this through the United States Agency for 
Intemational Development (AID), the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy (NED), and the various nongovern- 
mental organizations they support. Equally important 
would be American help in adaptng United States 
minority rights policies to the African context. This 
might include implementation of equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative actions programs, seg- 
ments of the 1965 Voting Rights Act, and other aspects 


of American civil rights legislation. African-American 
groups (perhaps funded through am or the NED) might 
be particularly effective in raising consciousness in 
African countries about the importance of safeguarding 
minority rights (and, in some cases, majority rights). 

In cases where secession may be the only way to 
peacefully resolve ethnic conflicts and establish a 
firmer basis for democratization in the more stable 
successor states, American diplomacy could help nego- 
tiate a relatively peaceful divorce between the two 
sides. Washington can also play a role in establishing 
confidence-building measures, such as helping to 
resolve border disputes and other issues, and through 
the UN, organizing international peacekeeping forces to 
monitor the new border if necessary. 

The most challenging situation, of course, is where 
there is severe ethnic conflict in which either the ruling 
group or a powerful nonruling group rejects democracy 
in favor of forced integration and dictatorship. Ex- 
amples include Sudan, where the Arab Islamic funda- 
mentalist regime is attempting to impose Sharia (Islamic 
law) on the non-Islamic black African population in 
southern Sudan (Equatona); and Angola, where Savimbi 
has long attempted to gain power. In these situations, 
where a mulitarily powerful side refuses to negotiate, 
the United States may find it an option to provide arms 
to the other side so that it can put up a successful 
resistance. 

Some may see such a step as abhorrent because it 
contributes to conflict. However, refusing to provide 
arms to the weaker side in such a conflict would signal 
American acquiescence to the triumph of whoever is 
militarily stronger and the establishment of an unjust, 
repressive, and undemocratic “peace.” Arming the 
weaker side may lead to the creation of what I. Wiliam 
Zartman terms a “hurting stalemate’—a situation in 
which all parties to a conflict realize that a military 
victory is impossible—that continuing the conflict will 
not advance their interests, and that peaceful conflict 
resolution is the only way out of the situation. 

Some may criticize these recommendations because 
they would damage American relations with many 
African governments. The question, though, which 
must be addressed by the United States and all those 
interested in American foreign policy toward Afnca, is 
whether it should be America’s goal to have good 
relations with Affica’s dictatonal governments, or 
whether it should help the people of Africa achieve 
their aspirations for democracy. a 
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Long Walk to Freedom: 

The Autobiography of Nelson Mandela 

By Nelson Mandela. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1994. 576 pp., $24.95. 

Nelson Mandela is one of the few heroic figures of 
this age; a man for whom principles matter, a leader for 
whom humility and honesty are not political expedien- 
cies. His autobiography is an appraisal of a life lived in 
the pursuit of a basic freedom: to be treated as a man. 
That goal has been achieved, at least at the most 
rudimentary level, in the new South Africa he leads. 
But it was a goal with a human cost, one that Mandela 
paid for with 27 years of his life in prison and the 
disintegration of his family. 

As the life of a revolutionary, Long Walk to Freedom 
of course charts the genesis and early history of the 
opposition to white rule. What makes this book 
special, however, is the human touch Mandela brings 
to it; politics, for example, is not something he chose 
as a career—it became a part of his life because to “‘be 
an African in South Africa means that one is politicized 
from the moment of one’s birth, whether one acknowl- 
edges it or not... I had no epiphany, no singular 
revelation, no moment of truth, but a steady accumula- 
tion of a thousand slights, a thousand indignities, a 
thousand unremembered moments, produced in me 
an anger, a rebelliousness, a desire to fight the system 
that imprisoned my people. There was no particular 
day on which I said, From henceforth I will devote 
myself to the liberation of my people; instead, I simply 
found myself doing so, and could not do otherwise.” 

The philosopher Kierkegaard once said that “on 
principle a man can say or do anything and still remain 
inhuman and indeterminate; responsibility does not 
easily strike root, where everything is done on prin- 
ciple.” Mandela’s life story offers a counterargument, 
and holds out hope to those elsewhere in search of a 
leader who can be believed—and trusted. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


Somalia: The Missed Opportunities 
By Mohamed Sahnoun. Washington: United States 
Institute of Peace Press, 1994. 89 pp., $8.95. 

Sahnoun, the Algerian ambassador who served as 
the UN special representative to Somalia in 1992, has 
written the best book so far on the international 
intervention in Somalia. He argues that the UN should 
have intervened much earlier in the crisis, and that 
when it did intervene, it was constrained by a cold war 
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legacy ‘‘felt both in the ineptitude of the UN’s structures 
and in the waste of its human resources” that exacer- 
bated the Somali situation. This is a levelheaded 
analysis of what is wrong with the UN, and an honest 
attempt to help correct its deficiencies. 

W. W. F. 


Requiem for the Sudan 
By J. Millard Burr and Robert O. Collins. 
Boulder, Colo : Westview, 1995. 313 pp., $19.95. 

This dense, well-documented account of the past 
decade in Sudan paints a chilling picture of a govern- 
ment indifferent to the suffering of its citizens; it also 
examines the frustrating problems that hinder interna- 
tional disaster relief. 

Since the outbreak of civil war in 1983, famine and 
war have killed over a million southern Sudanese. The 
authors describe the horrifying manner in which 
drought and famine in the south were exacerbated by 
the government’s scorched-earth policies and restric- 
tions on the return of war-displaced southern farmers 
and pastoralists from the urban centers to which they 
had fled. 

Central to the mynad problems‘ in Sudan is a 
cultural nft between the Arab minority concentrated in 
the north, which controls the government, and the 
largely disenfranchised Africans who constitute 90 
percent of the population. The authors depict with 
disdain a series of leaders whose attitude toward the 
African majority has ranged from disregard to antipa- 
thy—the latter expressed in the obstruction of famine 
relief and the repeated slaughter of civilans. 

Much of the book is devoted to detailing the 
challenges international humanitarian organizations 
have faced as they have tried to assuage the ravages of 
hunger and disease. Aid distribution has been hin- 
dered by the organizations’ justifiable fear of being 
caught in the crossfire of a war in which both sides 
suspect foreign assistance of benefiting the enemy. 
Other obstacles include a national leadership ambrva- 
lent about saving citizens it considers in rebellion and 
the reluctance of foreign governments to work with 
southern guerrillas. 

Requiem concludes on a hopeless note. Having 
exhaustively outlined Sudan’s problems, J. Millard 
Burr, a former coordinator of “Operation Lifeline 
Sudan” for the United States Agency for International 
Development, and history professor Robert Collins, 
who has written on the country for 30 years, find it 
difficult to offer solutions. ` 

Celeste Perron 


uy  WURALINI JIVIWAL ” Apt t779 
The United Nations and Apartheid, 1948-1994 
New York: United Nations, 1994. 565 pp., $29.95. 

For nearly a half century South Africa was one of the 
UN’s major concerns, the focus of hundreds of condem- 
natory and punitive resolutions. This work, the first 
volume in what the UN calls its Blue Book series, 
collects these resolutions, and also includes an informa- 
tive introductory essay (that provides cross-references 
to the collected resolutions), and a detailed chronology 
of events in South Africa up to Nelson Mandela’s 
election as president. Researchers will find this an 
extremely useful work; one hopes that the other works 
in the series follow the standard set by this volume.. 


W. W. F. 
ALSO RECEIVED 
The New Politics of Population: Conflict and 
Consensus in Family P 


Edited by Jason L Finke and C. Alson McIntosh. 
New York: Population Counal, 1994. 276 pp., $14. 

What is the new politics of population? Who are the 
contestants? Is there any hope for consensus? This 
important book, published shortly before the uN- 
sponsored Intemational Conference on Population 
and Development in Cairo last September, addresses 
these fundamental questions. Of its 14 highly readable 
articles, 6 are by experts m nongovernmental organiza- 
tions that are demanding a major role m the implemen- 
tation of population programs. 

“Family plannmg programs have always been the 
subject of political-ethical debate,” wnte the book’s 
editors, who both teach in the Department of Popula- 
tion Planning and Public Health at the University of 
Michigan. On one side in the debate ıs the New Right 
coalition of conservative Republicans, elements of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Protestant fundamentalists, 
and other “‘right-to-life” advocates who oppose abor- 
tion, stenlizanon, and services to adolescents. They 
also work against United States-supported family 
planning programs overseas. 

In the other camp in the debate are the international 
feminist movement and organizations such as Interna- 
tional Planned Parenthood and the Amsterdam-based 
Women’s Global Network on Reproductive Rights. 
Their chief aim, as the editors put it, is to “halt the 
oppression of women in all its forms, includmg the 
neglect of women’s health, to establish women’s rights, 
and to promote their status and dignity.” The feminist 


movement has emphasized the quality of care in 
implementation, demanding, for instance, that govern- 
ments take into account the reproductive health of 
women when setting targets for population control. A 
chapter here deals with the influence of women’s 
political action on family planning in developing 
countries, focusing on Brazil, Nigeria, and the Philip- 
pines. Another chapter posits that politics and research 
are ınseparable in studies of fertility control, with 
politics affecting the frames of reference for thought in 
the field and research supporting polincs by publiciz- 
ing selected issues. 

The 1994 Cairo conference demonstrated the need 
for much larger commitments from donors in the area 
of populanon, mcluding reproductive health, empow- 
erment of women, education of girls, and sustainable 
development. After a decade of isolationism and the 
halting of financial assistance to agencies involved in 
poverty alleviation and health programs in developing 
countries, the United States was about to restore the 
funding when Jesse Helms assumed the chairmanship 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The battle 


lines are drawn. 
Rafique Kathwan 


Civil Society in the Middle East, Volume 1 
Edited by Augustus Richard Norton. Leiden, The 
Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1995. 328 pp., $77.25. 

That democratic government in the Middle East is 
an idea whose time will never come is something a 
small group of scholars has been working diligently to 
counter, this volume, edited by Augustus Richard 
Norton, bolsters their argument by showing that one of 
the necessary conditions for democratic government in 
the Middle East—civil society—has begun to germi- 
nate in the region. Its care and growth, of course, are 
another matter. 

Norton provides an excellent introduction on how 
civil society functions in the Middle East. The chapters 
that follow examine economic pressures for more open 
government and the impact of Islamic fundamentalism 
on the political process; others look at the shape of 
civil society in Tunisia, Jordan, Kuwait, Syria, Egypt, 
and in the Palesumian community. The essays are first 
rate, and are an important addition to the debate about 
democracy in the Middle East; the publisher’s general 
editorial inattention, however, is extremely distracting. 

W.W.F. m 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 





February 1995 — 


INTERNATIONAL, 

Middle East Summit 

Feb. 1—In Cairo at the invitacion of President Hosm Mubarak 
of Egypt, Palesune Liberation Organization chairman Yasir 
Arafat, King Hussein of Jordan, and Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin of Israel meet with Mubarak to discuss the stalled 
Middle East peace efforts; it is the lst ume Israel has been 
invited to a regional summut meeting. 


United Nations (UN) 

Feb, 21—The Security Council to allow Russia to export 
rattral gis to aa md (ae Bosnian Bosnian capital of Sarajevo 

AFGHANISTAN 


Feb. 11—The mann factions fighting in the civil war, led by 
Prime Mimster Gulbuddin Helanatyar and President Burha- 
nuddm Rabbani, agree to form a muluparty council that will 
serve as a temporary government; the council, which will 
have between 25 and 30 members, will oversee the disarma- 
ment of warrmg factions. . 

Feb. 14—The Taliban, a recently organized militia 

rehgious 


25,000 fighters control about 40% of the country. 


ALGERIA 


Feb. 3—The Armed Islamic Group takes 
J 30 car bombmg m Algiers that 

Feb. 7—The New York Times reports that the government has 
returned militant Muslim leaders Abassi Madani and Ali 

to jail; the 2 were placed under house arrest in Algiers 
last September in the hope that they would contribute to 
peace negotiations between the government and militant 
Islamists. 

Feb. 18—Algensan security forces report that they have killed 5 
Islamic ed of the February 15 murder of 
Nabila D) the leader of a feminist group. 

Feb. 22—Secunty forces kill more than 95 inmates durmg a 
not by Islamic militants in a prison outside Algiers; Ga 


AUSTRIA 


Feb. 5—The Bavarian Liberation Army, a neo-Nazi group, takes 


responsibility for setting off a bomb today that killed 4 
people outside a gypsy settlement m Oberwart. 


for a 
42 people and 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Feb. 1—Bosnian Serb militias allow UN supply trucks to enter 
Sarajevo for the 1st time since July. 

Feb. 6—For the 1st time in 7 months, hundreds of people are 
allowed to leave Sarajevo for the surroundmg suburbs under 
the terms of a December 31 temporary cease-fire brokered by 
former US President Jimmy Carter. 

Feb. 7—The UN reports that from February 1 through Febru- 
hs 62 helicopters flew into northeast Bosnia in violation 

the UN ban on flights in Bosnia; the helicopters are be- 
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Serbian 
an end to 


lieved to have originated in Serbia; last 
President Slobodan Milosevic unilaterally 
Serbia's support of the Bosnian Serbs. 

Feb. 12—The UN reports that Bosnian Serb forces have ; 
launched attacks on the towns of Bihac and Bosanska Krupa 
tn the Bihac enclave in northwestem Bosnia. 

Feb. 19—The UN reports that is continuing between 
‘the Bosnian government and Muslim rebels in the Bihac 
pocket. 


BURUNDI 
Feb. 16—The government ammounces the of Prime 
Minister Anatole , who was ejected from his 


aes 
em Burundi Hutu guernllas and the army. The UN `’ 
High Commissioner for Refugees says 24,000 refugees have 


arrived m the past week; there are now about.60,000 Burun- 
dian refugees and 500,000 Rwandan refugees in Tanzania. 


CHINA | i 
Feb. 25-——Twelve one the Nanonal 
People’s Congress a petinon for the establish- 


ment of a constitunonal with independent 
lanve and judicial branches, the petition also calls for 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 

Feb. et ae trade agreement that averts 
$1 billion in punitive tariffs that the US planned to levy . 
against China for allowing the illegal copying and sale of US 
music and movies; under the agreement China will enforce 
intellectual property nghts and patent, trademark, and copy- 
right laws. 

Feb. 27—Two more dissidents, Xu Wenli, who served 12 years 
in pnson for critkazmg the regime, and former student activ- 
‘ist Wang Dan, issue statements calling for democratic re- 
forms and protection of human rights. 


legs- 


CuBA 

Feb. 1—The US begins relocating 7,500 Cuban refugees from 
temporary camps in Panama to the US naval base at Guan- 
tánamo Bay, Cuba, where 20,000 Cuban are already 
housed. The Panamanian which has allowed 


alles refuge camps ta Panama Dy Mateli ©: 


EGYPT 

Feb. 19—In Cairo, officials report that they are investi- 
gating 53 suspected Muslim militants for plannmg to assas- 
sinate President Hosni Mubarak and Prime Minister Atef 
Sedid. 

FRANCE 

Feb. 23—Le Monde reports that 5 Americans, 4 of them listed 
as diplomats at the US embassy, have been asked to leave 
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the county after allegedly attempung to bnbe French offi- 
cials to divulge positions on trade and political secrets 
GEORGIA 


Feb. 5—The Orgamizanon for Secunty and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope has issued a report saymg that the regime of self-pro- 
claimed president Vladislav Ardznba has engaged m a 
thorough campaign of “ethnic cleansmg”’ m the separaust 
province of Abkhazia, The New York Times reports; some 
250,000 ethnic Georgians have fled predominantly Muslim 
Abkhazia because of the campaign. 


GERMANY 

Feb 24—Authonties ban 2 militant neo-Nazi groups, the Free 
German Worker's Party and the National List, after the Con- 
stitutional Court rules they are not political parues; 10 such 
Sao ave bess declared eval ines 1989 


Ham 


Feb. 20—The government announces that elections for more 
than 2,000 nanonal and local legislative positions will be 
held June 4 

Feb 21—President Jean-Bertrand Ansude dismisses 4 gener- 
als, including army commander General Bernarchn Poisson, 
and 39 army colonels and majors; since to office 
last October, Anstide has reduced the size of the army from 
7,000 to 1,500 and has created a separate police force. 


INDIA 
Feb. 26—The death toll of Indian troops in a train explosion 
in Assam state mses to 27, 25 others were 
wounded, officials National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland separatists of staging the attack. 


INDONESIA 

Feb, 24—The army acknowledges a ‘‘violanon of procedures” 
by troops who killed 6 people in annexed East Tumor 
ince January 18 but says they were killed during a raid on a 
camp of the banned separanst group Revolutionary Group 
for an Independent East Timor (FRETILIN). 


IRAN 
Feb. 28—The US says that Iran has a military buildup 
on islands off the coast of the United Arab Emirates near the 


mouth of the Persian Gulf troops, surface-to-air missiles, 
and anu-ship missiles have been transported to the islands, 
which Iran occupied 3 years ago 


IRAQ 

Feb. 15—The New York Times rts that Iraq 1s expo 
300,000 barrels af oll « day at below market ME 
through Turkey and Iran, despite a 1991 UN embargo on 
Iraqi oil sales; Iraq has recerved an esumated $700 millon 
annually from secret sales 

Feb. 27—A car bomb explodes in Zakho m Kurd-controlled 
northern Iraq, kilhng at least 54 people and wounding more 
than 80. The Kurdistan Democratic Party and the Patrionc 
Union of Kurdistan have been fighting for control in the re- 
gion since mid-December. 


LEBANON 

Feb. 26—The New York Times reports that for the past 2 weeks 
Israel has blockaded Lebanon’s coast, Israel claims that the 
blockade 1s in retaHanon for Lebanese harass- 
ment of Lebanese cinzens m Israel’s self-declared secunty 


zone in southern Lebanon, the Lebanese government has 
accused Israel of ‘political, military, and economic terror- 
ism.” E 


Maaco 


Feb 2—The International Monetary Fund approves $17 8 bil- 
Hon in loans for Mexico, the loans are to help Mexico bolster 
the peso, which was devalued ın December 

Feb: 9—After announcing the discovery of Zapatista arms 
caches in Mexico City and Veracruz state, President Emesto 
Zedillo orders a crackdown on the rebel Zapatista National 
Liberation Army in the southem state of Chiapas. He issues 
a warrant for the arrest of 5 rebel leaders, mcludmg Sub- 
comandante Marcos, whom Zedillo identified as a former 
communications professor, Rafael Sebastián Guillén In To- 
luca 14 suspected rebels are arrested. 

Feb. 10—Mexican army troops storm the Zapansta headquar- 


ters in Chiapas, captunng 3 rebel leaders. 
Feb. 13—In state elecnons ın Jalisco, the conservative Nanonal 


Action Party defeats the ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI) for the governorship and the mayoralty of 
Guadelajara, most of the state’s large cities, and 17 of 20 
seats in the state legislature that are filled by direct election. 

Feb. 14—Zedillo orders the Mexican army to stop 1ts offensive 
against the Zapatista rebels, and asks Congress to consider 
an amnesty for the rebels 

Chiapas Governor Eduardo Robledo Rincén resigns, the 
state legislature elects PRI member César Ruiz Ferro to re- 
place him. Robledo says he is steppmg down in the mterest 
of peace m Chiapas. 

Feb 17—The government rejects Zapatista demands that the 
army pull back from towns m Chiapas ıt occupied last week 

Feb. 20—A government human nghts group, the National Hu- 
man Rights Commission, reports that some Zapatista rebels 
captured m Chiapas have been tortured. 

Feb. 21—The US and Mexico sign an agreement under which 
the US will provide $20 bilhon m loans m rem for a fiscal 
austerity program that includes measures requiring Mexico 
to run a budget surplus this year. 

Feb neil Er a ae Cortés Vazquez, 

in the March 23 murder of 
PRI presidennal candidate Luis Donaldo Colosio m Tijuana 
Cortés was on Colosio’s secunty detail the day of the assassi- 
nation, and has worked in various capacities tor PRI candi- 
dates and officials in Baja California state. 

Feb 28—Ratil Salinas de Gortari, the brother of former Presi- 
dent Carlos Salinas de Gortari, is arrested for allegedly order- 


ing and paying for the September 28, 1994, assassination of 
senor PRI José Francisco Ruiz Massieu. 
NICARAGUA 


Feb. 21—General Humberto Ortega steps down as com- 
mander of Nicaragua’s army as part of an agreement with 
President Violeta Chamorro; Ortega 1s the brother of Nicara- 
gua’s former Sandinista president Dantel Ortega. 


PAKISTAN 

Feb 26—Pohce announce the arrest of 36 Islamic militants m 
a crackdown. Yi masked gunmen assumed to be 
Sunni extremusts 20 people and wounded several oth- 


ers at 2 Shtite mosques in Karachi; 161 people have been 
kalled m sectarian and factional violence m the city this year. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 
Feb. 6—in the Gaza Smp, gunmen kall an Israeli fuel truck 
security guard and wound another; the Democratic Front for 


the Liberation of Palestme claims responsibilty for the at- 
tack. 

Feb. 15—Palestinian police detain Raji Sourani, director of the 
Gaza Center for and Law, for 16 hours; Sourani has 
criticized the creation of a Palestinian military court, fearing 
it would lead to the abuse of human rights. 


PERU 

Feb. 17—Peru signs a peace treaty with Ecuador to end a 
3-week-old border war that has killed dozens of soldiers; the 
treaty calls for the US, Brazil, Chile, and Argentina to oversee 
the demilitarization of the border. 


POLAND 

Feb. 7—The governing lefust coalition nominates Jozef Oleksy, 
the speaker of parliament, to replace Polish Peasants’ ia 
leader Waldemar Pawlak as pnme minister, President 
Walesa forced Pawlak’s ouster, saying he had halted eco- 
nomic reform, Oleksy was a minister in Poland’s last com- 
munist government 


RUSSIA 

Feb. 1—in the secessionist republic of Chechnya, fighting ex- 
pands beyond Grozny, the capital, as Russian forces con- 
tinue to pursue fighters loyal to Chechen president 
Dzhokhar Dudayev; Russia sent in troops December 11. 

Feb. 2—Colonel General Anatoly Kulikov, the Russian com- 
mander in Chechnya, says at a news conference in Moscow 
that Russia controls most of Grozny, the Chechen capital, 
and most of northem Chechnya. 

Meneame pS found dead of 
Epoha poma o m in a village south of Moscow; 
Skorochkin shot and killed le last May after what he 
Sis a e o Ge O d 

have been murdered since December 1993 

S o E a a T 
chairman of the State Property Committee, which directs 
Russia’s privatization Vladimir Polevanov was dis- 
mikee frees the poa liet rion halier publicly discuecing 
the renatlonalızation of the oil and alummum industries. 

Feb. 10—The New York Times reports Russia's official casualty 
figures for the on, war in Chechnya: 907 Russian troops 
; and 456 missing in action. Officers 
have told Russian news organizations that the number of 
solders killed may be as high as 5 times the number re- 


ported. 
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Yeltsin dismisses 2 deputy defense ministers, General 
Matvei Burlakov and General Georgi Kondratyev; both had 
crincized the war in 

Feb. 13—The Russian commander in Chechnya, Colonel Gen- 
eral Kulikov, and the Chechen chief of staff, Colonel Aslan 
Maskhadov, agree on a cease-fire and exchange of prisoners. 

Feb. 19—The government says Chechen rebels vio- 
lated the cease-fire, which officially ended , with an 
assault on Grozny from the south, ın which, ıt , 80 
Chechen fighters were killed; Chechen officials Russia 
broke the truce by bombardmg Chechen positions around 
the capital. 

Feb. 21—Yeltsin issues a decree banning television, radio, and 
print advertisements for alcohol and tobacco products. 


SERBIA 


Feb. 20—President Slobodan Milosevic rejects an offer by the 
so-called Contact Group (US, France, Russia, Bntain, and 
Germany) to lift trade sanctions on Serbia in return for Ser- 
bia’s recogniton of Bosnia and Herzegovina and Croatia. 


SOMALIA 


Feb. 27—About 1,800 US Mannes arrive in Somalia to assist 


the withdrawal.of the remaining 2,500 UN peacekeepers in 
the country; the pullout is to be completed by March 31. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern Ireland 

Feb. 21—The British and Irish Repubhc cabinets approve the 
so-called Framework Document, which 1s to serve as the 
aed lila ee pn future 

oe ee eee 

ha ect smece 1974, and tum over to a new 
elected Northern Ireland Assembly; it also for cross- 
border institutions, and for Ireland to drop its claim to sov- 
ereignty over Northern Ireland James Mo head of 
the Ulster Unionist Party, the largest umonist group, rejects 
the plan, calling for a more gradual process. A cease-fire has 
been in effect m the province since September 1. 


ZAIRE 


Feb. 12—The first 150 of 1,500 UN troops assigned to keep 
the peace ın Rwandan refugee camps around the eastern 


towns of Goma and Bukavu begin patrols. E 
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Current History is now making available reprints of significant articles from its past—and 
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AFRICA 
—— 1. Michael Clough, ‘The United States and Afnca. The 
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—— 2 Denniss C. Weeks, "The AIDS Pandemic in Africa.” 
May 1992. (6 pp.) 
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____ 11. Alfred G Meyer, "Russia after Stalin.” January 1956 


(7 pp) 


—— 12. Hans J Morgenthau, “Soviet Policy and World Con- 


quest ” November 1959 (5 pp.) 


____ 13. Marshall L Goldman, “Perestroika m the Soviet 


Union ” October 1988. (6 


) 
—— 14 Elena Bonner, ‘Looking to the Future.” October 


1992 (5 pp) 
UNITED STATES 


— 15. W.E.B Du Bots, “A Negro Nation Within the Ne 


ton.” June 1935 (6 pp) 
16. Sidney B. Fay, “The Marshall Plan ” September 1947 
(6 pp ) 
—— 17. John P' and Constance L. Roche, “The McCarthy Is- 
sue ” October 1954. (8 pp ) 


—— 18 HenryS Commager, “The Rght of Dissent ” October 


1955. (7 pp.) 

—— 19 James R. Schlesinger, ‘‘The Budget and National Se- 
cunty " July 1960 (6 pp) 

—— 20 Edward M. Kennedy, “The Need for Gun Control 
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“What underlying dynamics [are] eroding the long-standing pattems of world politics 
‘ and fostering the evolution of new challenges to global security? How-can we begin to 
understand the emergence of a new global order at a level more fundamental than the 
| advent of a Mikhail Gorbachev in the Soviet Union, ...or the sudden surge of East l 
Germans into the West German embassy in Hungary? In short, how do we account for an 
| acceleration of the pace of change in intemational affairs that has altered the very texture | 
| of history?” : | 


Security in a Turbulent World 


BY JAMES N. ROSENAU 


hile there is no dearth of indicators—such 

as the launching of wars by states and their 

efforts to negotiate postwar arrange- 
ments—to highlight the many ways world politics is 
marked by continuity, it is hardly less difficult to 
demonstrate that major changes have been at work in 
the global system, changes of sufficient magnitude to 
suggest the emergence of new global structures, pro- 
cesses, and patterns. The seemingly daily occurrence of 
unexpected developments and the many uncertainties 
that prevail in every region of the world, are so 
ive as to cast doubt on the viability of the 
long-established ways in which international affairs 
have been conducted and global security maintained. 
The anomalous event seems to have the re- 
current pattern as the central tendency of world politics. 
This is not the place to enumerate the many 
developments that point to profound and rapid change, 
but it is useful to recall the utter surprise that greeted 
the abrupt end of the cold war. Pundits, professors, 


James N. Rosenau is University Professor of International 
dais at George S SE A e ea 
from James N. Rosenau, The United Nations in a T t 
World, tn the International Peace Academy Occasional Paper 
Series (Boulder, Colo.: Lynne Rienner, 1992), and reproduced 
with the permission of the International Peace Academy. 


lAn extensive enumeration of thesmomalies indicative of 
change that surfaced in the 1980s can be found in James N. 
Rosenau, Turbulence tn World Politics: A Theory of Change and 
Continuity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). 


politicians, and others conversant with world politics 
were literally stunned, with none claiming to have 
anticipated it and all admitting to ad hoc explanations. 
Since the sudden collapse of the communist world was 
the culmination of dynamics subtly at work for a long 
time, the intensity and breadth of the surprise it evoked 
can only be viewed as a measure of the extent to which 
our understandings of world politics have lagged 
behind the deep transformations that are altering the 
global landscape. Signs of profound change appeared 
well before the end of the cold war, but the series of 
events that transformed eastern Europe late in 1989 
surely arrested attention to the presence of powerful 
agents of change.’ 

Indeed, more than a few observers and practitioners 
of world politics became so sensitive to the dynamics 
of change that they were quick to anticipate the 
emergence of a new global order and to regard the 
1991 Persian Gulf War as the first major expression of 
that order. Others have been more cautious, preferring 
simply to record their awe at the extent of change and 
to leave open how it might unfold. 

What gave rise to the quickening flow of anomalies 
that preceded the end of the cold war and the advent of 
the Gulf War? What underlying dynamics were eroding 
the long-standing patterns of world politics and foster- 
ing the evolution of new challenges to global security? 
How can we begin to understand the emergence of a 
new global order at a level more fundamental than the 
advent of a Mikhail Gorbachev in the Soviet Union, the 
refurbishing of American military capabilities under 
Ronald Reagan, or the sudden surge of East Germans 
into the West German embassy in Hungary? In short, 
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how do we account for an acceleration of the pace of 
change ın international affairs that has altered the very 
texture of history? 

A full response to these queries is offered in my 
Turbulence in World Politics, key parts of which are 
summarized here to suggest the sources of the turbu- 
lence that has engulfed international life and the 
structures and processes that are likely to emerge when 
the dynamics of global turbulence subside and new 
patterns become rooted into the ways of the world. 
When the fundamental patterns that normally bind 
and sustain international life are overcome by high 


degrees of complexity and dynamism—that is, when ' 


the number, density, interdependency, and volatility of 
the actors that occupy the global stage undergo substan- 
tial expansion—world politics can be said to have 
entered into a turbulent state. Lest there be any 
terminological confusion, however, I must stress at the 
outset that I use turbulence as more than a metaphor 
for great commotion and uncertainty. My purpose 1s 
not to wax eloquent about change, but rather to probe 
its underlying dynamics. 
There are three primary parameters that normally 
sustain the global system: the distribution of power 
through which states, international organizations, and 
other key actors respond to each other (a macro 
parameter); the authority relationships through which 
governments, multinational corporations, ethnic 
groups, and other large collectivities are linked to 
individual citizens (a macro-micro parameter); and the 
analytical and emotional skills citizens possess and 
with which they respond to events (a micro param- 
eter). All three parameters are increasing in complexity 
and dynamism, leading to the conclusion that the 
world is presently experiencing its first period of 
turbulence since the birth of the state system some 350 
years ago. The relative simultaneity that marks the 
impact of much greater complexity and dynamism on 
all three parameters has given rise to what might well 
be the central characteristic of world politics today, 
namely, persistent tensions between tendencies toward 
integration and those that foster fragmentation. Viewed 
in this manner, it is hardly anomalous that even as 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia aspired to admission to 
the European Union (Ev), so did their major sub- 
groups seek to break out of their political union. As 
will be seen, these centralizing-decentralizing tensions 
are especially evident in the transformation of each of 
the three prime parameters. 
- It is important to recognize that even as individuals 
shape the actions and orientations of the collectivities 
to which they belong, so do the goals, policies, and 
laws of the latter shape the actions and orientations of 
individuals. Out of such interactions a network of 
causation is fashioned that is so intermeshed that it 
becomes extremely difficult to separate causes from 
effects. Indeed, the rapidity of the transformations at 


work in world politics can be traced to the ways in 
which the changes in each parameter stimulate and 
reinforce the changes in the other two. 


A SKILL REVOLUTION 

The transformation of the micro parameter lies in 
the shifting capabilities of citizens everywhere. Individu- 
als have undergone a skill revolution. For a variety of 
reasoris—ranging from the advance of communica- 
tions technology to the greater intricacies of life ın an 
interdependent world—people have become increas- 
ingly competent in assessing where they fit in interna- 
tional affairs and how their behavior can be aggregated 
into significant collective outcomes. 

Put differently, it is an error to assume that citizen- 
ries are a constant in politics—that the world has 
changed rapidly and complexity increased greatly with- 
out consequences for individuals everywhere. As long 
as people were uninvolved in and apathetic about 
world affairs, it made sense to look at the macro level 
for explanations of what happened in world politics. 
Today, however, the skill revolution has expanded the 
learning capacity of individuals, enriched their cogni- 
tive maps, and elaborated the scenarios with which 
they anticipate the future. 

It is tempting to affirm the ımpact of the skill 
revolution by pointing to the many restless publics that 
have protested authoritarian rule and clamored for 
more democratic forms of government. While the 
worldwide thrust toward an expansion of political 
liberties and a diminution in the central control of 
economies is certainly linked to citizens and publics 
having a greater appreciation of their circumstances 
and rights, there is nothing inherent in the skill 
revolution that leads people in more democratic direc- 
tions. The change in the micro parameter is not so 
much one of new orientations as it is an evolution of 
new analytical capacities. The world’s peoples are not 
so much converging around the same values as they are 
sharing a greater ability to recognize and articulate their 
values. This change is global in scope; it enables 
Islamic fundamentalists, Asian peasants, and Western 
sophisticates alike to better serve their respective 
orientations. Thus the convergence of protesters in 
public squares has not been confined to cities in any 
particular region of the world. From Seoul to Prague, 
from Soweto to Beijing, from Paris to the West Bank, 
and from Belgrade to Yangon (Rangoon), the transfor- 
manon of the micro parameter has been unmistakably 
evident. 

This is not to say that people everywhere are now 
equal in the skills they bring to bear on world politcs. 
Obviously, the analyncally rich continue to be more 
skillful than the analytically poor. But while the gap 
between the two ends of the skill continuum may be no 
narrower than in the past, the advance in the competen- 
cies of those at every point on the continuum is 


sufficient to contribute to a major transformation in the 
conduct of world affairs. 


A RELOCATION OF AUTHORITY 

The micro-macro parameter consists of the orienta- 
tions, practices, and pattems through which citizens at 
the micro level are linked to their collectivities at the 
macro level. In effect, it encompasses the authority 
structures whereby large aggregations—private organi- 
zations as well as public agencies—achieve and sustain 
the cooperation and compliance of their memberships. 
Historically these authority structures have been 
founded on traditional criteria of legitumacy derived 
from constitutional and legal sources; individuals were 
habituated to comply with the directives issued by 
higher authorities. People did what they were told to 
do because that is what one did. As a result, authority 
structures remained in place for decades, even centu- 
nes, as people tended to yield unquestioningly to the 
` dictates of governments or the leadership of any other 
organizations with which they were affiliated. 

For a variety of reasons, including the expanded 
analytic skills of citizens, the foundations of this 
parameter have been eroded. Throughout the world 
today, in both public and private settings, the sources 
of authority have shifted from traditional to perfor- 
mance criteria of legitimacy. Where the structures of 
authority were once in place, in other words, they are 
now in crisis, with the readiness of individuals to 
comply with governing directives very much a function 
of their assessment of the performances of the authori- 
ties. The more the performance record is considered 
appropriate by individuals—in terms of satisfying 
needs, moving toward goals, and providing stabilityp— 
the more they are likely to cooperate and comply. The 
less they approve of the performance record, the more 
they are likely to withhold their compliance or other- 
wise complicate the efforts of the authorities. 

As a consequence of the pervasive authority crises, 
states and governments have become less effective in 
confronting challenges and implementing policies. 
They can still maintain public order through police 
powers, but their ability to address and solve substan- 
tive issues is declining as people find fault with their 
performances and thus question their authority, rede- 
fine the bases of their legitimacy, and withhold coopera- 
tion. Such a transformation ıs being played out 
dramatically in Russia, as it was only a few years earlier 
in Eastern Europe. But authority crises in the former 
communist world are only the more obvious instances 
of this newly emergent pattern. It is equally evident in 
every other part of the world, albeit taking different 
forms in different countries and among different types 
of private organizations. For example, in Canada the 
authority cnisis is. rooted in linguistic, cultural, and 
constitutional issues as Quebec seeks to secede or 
otherwise redefine its relationship with the central 
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government. In the former Yugoslavia a devolution 
crisis led to violence and civil war. And in those parts of 
the world where the shift to performance criteria of 
legitimacy has not resulted in the relocation of author- 
ity—such as the United States, Israel, Argentina, the 
Philippines, and South Korea—uneasy stalemates pre- 
vail. 


Nor are global authority crises confined to states and 
govemments. They are also manifest in subnational 
jurisdictions, international organizations, and nongov- 
emmental transnational entities. Indeed, in some cases 
the crises unfold simultaneously at different levels. For 
example, when the issue of Quebec’s place in Canada 
became paramount, the Mohawks in Quebec also 
pressed for their own autonomy. And among interna- 
tional and transnational organizations, UNESCO, the 
PLO, and the Roman Catholic Church have all experi- 
enced decentralizing dynamics that are at least partly 
rooted in the replacement of traditional with perfor- 
mance criteria of legitimacy. 

The relocation of authority occurs in several direc- 
tions. In many instances it has involved “downward” 
relocation toward subnational groups—ethnic minori- 
ties, local governments, single-issue organizations, reli- 
gious and linguistic groupings, political factions, trade 
unions, and the like. In some cases the relocation 
process has moved “‘upward” toward more encompass- 
ing collectivities that transcend national boundaries. 
The beneficiaries of this upward relocation of authority 
range from supranational organizations like the EU to 
intergovernmental organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions like Greenpeace, professional groups such as 
Doctors without Borders, multinational corporations 
like IBM, and inchoate international social movements 
such as environmental or women’s groups. These 
upward and downward relocations reinforce the ten- 
sions between the centralizing and decentralizing dy- 
namics that underlie the turbulence presently at work 
in world politics. 

Associated with these crises is an undermining of 
the principle of national sovereignty. To challenge the 
authority of the state and then to redirect legitimacy 
sentiments to supranational or subnational collectivi- 
ties is to begin to deny that states have the right to 
resort to force. Smce authority ís layered such that 
many levels of governance may have autonomy within 
the jurisdictions of states, there ıs no one-to-one 
relationship between the location of authority and 
sovereignty. Nevertheless, trends toward the relocation 
of authority are bound to contribute to the erosion of 
sovereignty. If a state is thwarted in its efforts to 
mobilize effective armed forces, then sovereignty is 
hardly a conspicuous feature of its existence as an 


“independent collectivity. If it cannot prevent one of its 


subjurisdictions from seceding, then the reach of its 
sovereignty is certainly reduced. 
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It is useful to note that sovereignty began to be 
undermined with its redefiniuon during the decoloni- 
zation of the former European empires after World War 
II. In using self-determination as the sole criterion for 
statehood—irrespective of whether a former colony 
had the consensual foundations and resources to 
govern—a number of sovereign states were created, 
recognized, and admitted to the un, even though they 
were unable to develop economically and manage their 
internal affairs without external assistance Sovereignty 
thus often seemed to be less a source of independence 
than an invitation to interdependence.” 


A BIFURCATION OF GLOBAL STRUCTURES 

For more than three centuries the overall structure 
of world politics has been founded on an anarchic 
system of sovereign nation-states that did not have to 
answer to a higher authority and that managed conflict 
through accommodation or war. States were not the 
only actors on the world stage, but they were the 
dominant ones that set the rules. The resulting statecen- 
tric world evolved its own hierarchy based on the 
distribution of military, economic, and political power. 
Depending on how many states had the greatest 
concentration of power, at different historical moments 
the overall system was marked by hegemonic, bipolar, 
or multipolar structures. 

Today the statecentric world no longer predomi- 
nates. The skill revolution, the worldwide authority 
crises, and other sources of turbulence have led to its 
bifurcation. A complex multicentric world of diverse, 
relatively autonomous actors has emerged, replete with 
structures, processes, and rules of its own. The sover- 
eignty-free actors of the multicentric world consist of 
multinational corporations, ethnic minorities, subna- 
tional governments and bureaucracies, professional 
societies, social movements, transnational organiza- 
tions, and the like. Individually, and sometimes jointly, 
they compete, conflict, cooperate, or otherwise interact 
with the sovereignty-bound actors of the statecentric 
world. 

In sum, while the bifurcation of world politics has 
not pushed states to the edge of the global stage, they 
are no longer the only key actors. Now they are faced 
with the new task of copmg with disparate rivals from 
another world as well as the challenges posed by 
counterparts in their own world. 


THE SOURCES OF GLOBAL TURBULENCE 

Given a world with the new parametric values 
represented by the skill revolution, the relocation of 
authority, and the bifurcation of global structures, it is 
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hardly surpnsing that politicians, publics, and pundits 
speak of a new global order. For it is a new order, not 
so much because the cold war ended or because a 
successful coalition was mobilized to oust Iraq from 
Kuwait, but because the fundamental underpinnings of 
world politics, the parameters that sustain it, have 
undergone transformation. 

However, while we have defmmed turbulence and 
indicated the sites at which its consequences are likely 
to be most extensive and endunng, a central question 
remains: what drives the turbulence? 

Although a variety of factors have contnbuted to the 
onset of turbulence, several are especially salient. Some 
are external to the processes of world politics, and 
some are internal. Together they explain why what 
once seemed so anomalous now appears so patterned. 


The Proliferation of Actors 

The world’s population exceeded 2.5 bilion in 
1950; it is more than 5 billion today and is projected to 
teach 8 billion by 2025. This demographic explosion 
lies at the heart of many of the world’s problems and is 
also a source of the complexity and dynamism that has 
overwhelmed the parameters of the global system. Ever 
greater numbers of people have exerted pressure for 
technological innovations. They have meant larger, 
more articulate, and increasingly unwieldy publics. 
They have contnbuted to the unmanageability of 
public affairs that has weakened states, stimulated the 
search for more responsive collectivites, and hastened 
the advent of paralyzing authonty crises. And the 
population explosion, through the sheer weight of 
numbers, has created new and intractable public 
issues, of which famines and environmental threats are 
only the more conspicuous examples. 

But the proliferation of relevant actors is not con- 
fined to people. No less important has been the vast 
increase in the number and types of collective actors 
whose leaders can clamber onto the global stage and 
act on behalf of their memberships. Indeed, to note 
that the mounung complexity of world affairs springs 
in part from the deepening density of the global system 
1s to stress not so much the unorganized complexity 
fostered by the population explosion as it 1s to refer to 
an organized complexity consisting of millions of 
factions, associations, parties, organizations, move- 
ments, and interest groups that share an aspiration to 
advance their welfare and a sensitivity to the ways in 
which a rapidly changing world may require them to 
network with each other. 

The dizzying increase in the density of actors that 
sustain world politics stems from a variety of sources. 
In part it is a product of the trend toward ever greater 
specializanon—the hallmark of industrial and postin- 
dustrial economies—and the greater interdependence 
these economies foster. In part, too, 1t is a consequence 
of widespread dissatisfaction with large-scale collectivi- 


ties and the performance of existing authorities, a 
discontent that underlies the turn to less encompass- 
ing organizations that are more fully expressive of 
immediate needs and wants. 


The Impact of Dynamic Technologies 

Where population has led to the crowding of 
geographic space, technology has fostered the narrow- 
ing of social and political space: physical distances 
have been shortened, social distances have been nar- 
rowed, and economic barriers have been circum- 
vented. And as people have thus become more 
interdependent, enormous consequences have fol 
lowed for the skills of individuals, the conduct of their 
relations with higher authorities, and the viability of 
their collectivities. In short, it is highly doubtful 
whether world politics would have been overtaken by 
turbulence without the explosion of new technologies. 

The nuclear.and communications revolutions stand 
out as especially relevant. The extraordinary advances 
in military weaponry after World War II, marked by 
nuclear warheads and the rocketry to deliver them, 
reduced the probability of a major global war. The 
nuclear revolution thus had the ironic consequence of 
depriving states of the military option, one of their 
prime instruments for pursuing and defending their 
interests. To be sure, the arms race and events like the 
Cuban missile crisis infused the nuclear age with a 
high degree of volatility that often made it seem fragile. 
Nevertheless, even as the nuclear revolution empha- 
sized the extraordinary capacities several states had 
acquired, it also pointed up the limits of state action 
and thereby opened the door for challenges to state 
authority. It is no accident that as states added 
substantially to their nuclear arsenals, a series of 
transnational, large-scale, and powerful social move- 
ments—in the realms of peace, ecology, and women’s 
tights—acquired momentum and posed serious chal- 
lenges to governments. 

The communications revolution is hardly less cen- 
tral to global turbulence. The rapidity and clarity with 
which ideas and information now circulate through 
television, VCRs, computer networks, fax machines, 
satellite hookups, and fiber-optic telephone circuits 
have rendered national boundaries more porous and 
world politics more vulnerable to cascading demands. 
Today the whole world, its leaders and its citizenries, 
instantaneously share the same pictures and descrip- 
tions (albeit not necessarily the same understandings) 
of what is occurring in any situation. 

Given the magnitude of what the communications 
revolution has brought about, it ıs hardly surprising 
that people everywhere have become more analytically 
skillful, ready to challenge authority, and more capable 
of engaging in collective actions to press their de- 
mands. Their information may be skewed and their 
understanding biased, but the stimuli to act are now 
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ever present. Today individuals can literally see how 
the participation of their counterparts elsewhere can 
have meaningful consequences. Likewise, the availabil- 
ity of high-tech communications equipment has en- 
abled leaders in the public and private sectors to turn 
quickly to their memberships and mobilize them. 


The Globalization of National Economies 

If the communications revolution has been a prime 
stimulus of the tendencies toward decentralization by 
empowering citizens and subnational groups, the 
dynamics at work in economics are equally powerful as 
sources of centralizing tendencies. Starting in the 
technologically most advanced sectors of the global 
economy, a new kind of production organization 
geared to limited orders for a variety of specialized 
markets began to replace large plants that produced 
standardized goods. Consequently, businesses began 
to restructure capital in order to be more effective in 
world markets. And as capital became increasingly 
internationalized, so did groups of producers and 
plants in different countries, all of which fostered and 
sustained a financial system global in scope and 
centered in major cities such as New York, Tokyo, and 
Frankfurt. 

In short, capital, production, labor, and markets 
have been globalized and are deeply enmeshed in 
networks of the world economy that have superseded 
the traditional political jurisdictions of the state. Such a 
transformation was bound to affect the established 
parameters of world politics. It has loosened the ties of 
producers and workers to their states, expanded the 
horizons within which citizens ponder their self- 
interests, and fostered the formation of transnational 
organizations. The rapid growth and maturation of the 
multicentric world can be traced to the extraordinary 
dynamism and expansion of the global economy. And 
so can the weakening of the state, which is no longer 
the manager of the national economy and has become 
instead an instrument for adjusting the national 
economy to the exigencies of an expanding world 


economy. : 


But the evolution of the world economy is not the 
only source of centralizing tendencies at work in global 
life. There are also a number of new transnational 
problems that are crowding high on the world’s 
agenda. Where the political agendas used to consist of 
issues that governments could cope with on their own 
or through interstate bargaining, now these issues have 
been joined by challenges that do not fall exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of states and their diplomatic 
institutions. Six current challenges are illustrative: 
environmental pollution, currency crises, the drug 
trade, terrorism, AIDS, and the flow of refugees. Each 
embraces processes that involve participation by large 
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numbers of citizens and that inherently transgress 
national boundaries. The winds from the nuclear 
accident at Chernobyl in 1986, for example, carried 
radioactive pollution into many countries and had 
immediate and long-term effects on the people living 
there that made it impossible for governments to treat 
them as domestic problems or to address them through 
conventional diplomatic channels. 

Since they are essentially the product of dynamic 
technologies and the shrinking social and geographic 
distances that separate people, these problems can 
appropriately be called “interdependence” issues. And, 
given their origins and scope, they can also be regarded 
as important centralizing dynamics in the sense that 
they require cooperation on a transnational scale. Each 
of the six issues, for instance, is the focus of either 
transnational social movements or ad hoc international 
institutions forged to ameliorate, if not to resolve, the 
boundary-crossing problems they have created. 

The advent of interdependence issues has contrib- 
uted to the present era of turbulence in world politics 
in several ways. First, they have given citizens pause 
that their states are the ultimate problem solvers and, 
in the case of those who join social movements, they 
have led people to ponder a restructuring of their 
loyalties. In doing so, interdependence issues have also 
fostered the notion that transnational cooperation can 
be as central to world politics as interstate conflict. 
Equally important, given their diffuse, boundary- 
crossing structure, these issues are spawning a range of 
transnational associations that are likely to serve as 
additional challenges to the authority of states. 


The Weakening of States and the Restructuring of Loyalties 

States have not become peripheral to global affairs; 
they continue to maintain their world and infuse its 
imternational system with vitality and a capacity to 
adapt to change. Moreover, states have been and 
continue to be a source of the turbulent changes that 
are at work. After all, it was the statecentric and not the 
multicentric world that created multilateral organiza- 
tions, that contained the nuclear revolution, and that 
responded to the demands for decolonization by 
producing the hierarchy that has enabled the industrial 
countries to dominate the third world. 

Accordingly, some analysts see states as increasingly 
robust and explicitly reject the patterns highlighted 
here. They see the state as so deeply ensconced in the 
routines and institutions of politics that the erosion of 
its capabilities and influence is unimaginable. The state 
has proved itself, the argument goes, by performing 
vital functions that serve the needs of people, which is 


why it has been around more than 300 years. During ` 


this time the state has overcome all kinds of challenges, 
many of which were far more severe than the globaliza- 
tion of national economies and the emergence of new 
types of collectivities. Indeed, the argument concludes, 


there are many ways m which states may actually be 
accumulating greater capabilities. 

However, it seems just as erroneous to treat states as 
constants as it is to view the skills of citizens as 
invulnerable to change. States are not eternal verities; 
they are as susceptible to vanability as any other social 
system. This includes the possibility of a decline in the 
sovereignty principle from which they derive their 
legitimacy as well as an erosion of their ability to 
address problems. 

Viewed from the perspective of vulnerabilities, the 
growing density of populations, the expanding complex- 
ity of the organized segments of society, the globaliza- 
tion of national economies, the relentless pressure of 
technological innovations, the challenge of subgroups 
intent on achieving greater autonomy, and the endless 
array of other intractable problems that comprise the 
modern political agenda, it seems evident that present 
circumstances lessen the capacity of states. Their 
agendas are expanding, but they lack the will, compe- 
tence, and resources to expand correspondingly. Con- 
sequently, most states are overwhelmed to the point 
where effective management is largely impossible. And 
added to these difficulties is the fact that citizenries,. 
through the microelectronic revolution, are continu- 
ously exposed to authority crises elsewhere in the 
world, scenes bound to give rise to doubts and 
demands in even the most stable of polities and thus to 
foment a greater readiness to question the legitimacy of 
government policies. There 1s considerable evidence, 
for example, that the collapse of East Germany in the 
fall of 1989 was stimulated by the televised scenes of 
authority being challenged in Tiananmen Square a few 
months earlier. 

Accordingly, while states may not be about to exit 
from the political stage, and while they may even 
continue to occupy the center of the stage, they do 
seem likely to become increasingly vulnerable and 
impotent. And as ineffective managers of their own 
affairs, they also serve as stimuli to turbulence in world 
politics. 

But this argument for diminished state competence 
is subtle and depends on many intangible processes for 
which solid indicators are not easily developed. Per- 
haps most notable in this regard are subtle shifts in 
loyalties that accompany the globalization of national 
economies, the decentralizing tendencies toward sub- 
group autonomy, and the emergence of performance 
criteria of legitimacy. Such carcumstances seem bound 
to affect loyalty to the state. That is, as transnational 
and subnational actors in the multicentric world 
become increasingly active and effective, as they dem- 
onstrate a capacity to deal with problems that states 
have found intractable or beyond their competence, 
citizens will begin to look elsewhere than the national 
capital for assistance. Examples abound. Most notable 
recently are the difficult choices Russians have had to 


make between their long-standing orientations toward 
Moscow and the “downward” pull of the republics or 
the ethnic minorities in which they are also members. 
With Moscow unable to provide effective leadership, 
and with subnational attachments being thereby height- 
ened, individuals throughout that troubled land are 
facing questions about distant attachments they have 
long taken for granted. Chechnya is only the most 
recent example of this dynamic. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard the loyalty 
problem as confined to multiethnic systems. Relatively 
homogeneous societies are beset with the same di- 
lemma, as was so clearly evident in European countries 
during the debates and plebiscites over whether to 
accept membership in the Ev. 

This is not to say that traditional national loyalties 
are being totally abandoned; such attachments do not 
suddenly collapse. Rather, it is only to take note of 
subtle processes whereby what was once well estab- 
lished and beyond question ıs now problematic and 
undergoing change. It seems reasonable to presume 
that the diminished competence of states to act 
decisively, combined with the processes of loyalty 
transformation, are rendering more complex each of 
the three prime parameters of world politics. 


Subgroupism 

Since there is a widespread inclination to refer 
loosely to ‘‘nationalism”’ as a source of the turbulent 
state of world politics, it is perhaps useful to be more 
precise about the collective nature of those decentraliz- 
ing tendencies wherein individuals and groups feel 
readier to challenge authority and reorient their loyal- 
ties. As previously noted, the authority crises that 
result from such challenges can be either of an 
“upward” or a “downward” kind. In both kinds of 
relocation, the motivation that sustains them may not 
be so deeply emotional as to qualify as an “ism.” The 
creation of subnational administrative divisions, for 
example, can stem from efforts to rationalize the work 
of a government agency or private organization, and the 
process of implementing the decentralized arrange- 
ments can occur in the context of reasoned dialogue 
and calm decision making. Often, however, intense 
concerns and powerful attachments can accompany 
the press for new arrangements—feelings and commit- 
ments strong enough to justify regarding the upward 
relocations as evoking “‘transnationalism,” “‘suprana- 
tionalism,”’ or “internationalism.” The downward relo- 
cations marked by comparable intensities are perhaps 
best labeled as “subgroupism.” 

Subgroupism refers to those deep affnines people 
develop for the associations, organizations, and subcul- 
tures with which they have been historically, profession- 
ally, economically, socially, or politically linked and to 
which they attach their highest priorities. Subgroupism 
values the in-group over the out-group, sometimes 
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treating the two as adversaries and sometimes viewing 
them as susceptible to extensive cooperation. Sub- 
groupism can derive from and be sustained by a variety 
of sources, not the least being disappointment in—and 
alienation from—the performance of the whole system 
in which the subgroup is located. Most of all, its 
intensities are the product of historical roots that span 
generations and that are reinforced by the lore surround- 
ing past events in which the subgroup survived. 

That subgroupism can be deeply implanted in the 
consciousness of peoples is manifestly apparent in the 
postcommunist resurfacing of strong ethnic identities 
throughout eastern Europe and Russia. There the 
subgroups were historic nations and the accompanying 
feelings can thus be readily regarded as expressions of 
nationalism. Not all, or even a preponderance, of these 
decentralizing tendencies attach to nations, however. 
Governmental subdivisions, political parties, labor 
unions, professional societies, and a host of other types 
of subgroups can also evoke intense attachments, and 
it would grossly understate the relevance of the decen- . 
tralizing tendencies at work in world politics to ignore 
these other forms of ties. Accordingly, it seems prefer- 
able to regard the emotional dimensions of the generic 
decentralizing tendencies as those of subgroupism and 
to reserve the concept of nationalism for those sub- 
group expressions that revolve around nations and 


feelings of ethnicity. 


The Spread of Hunger, Poverty, and the Third World 
Underlying the bifurcation of world politics into 
state- and multicentric worlds has been another split— 
between industrially developed and underdeveloped 
countries—that has also contributed substantially to 
the onset of turbulence. The many and diverse coun- 
tries of the third world have added to the complexity 
and dynamism of global structures; sharpened perfor- 
mance criteria of legitimacy; enriched the analytic skills 
of the underprivileged; hastened the transnationaliza- 
tion of economies, and social movements; limited the 
authority of first world states over their production 
facilities; intensified the flow of people from South to 
North; lengthened the list of interdependence issues; 
and strengthened tendencies toward subgroupism. 
The impact of the split fostered by the breakup of 
Europe’s colonial empires is perhaps most obvious 
with respect to the global distribution of power. 
Decolonialization not only resulted in the proliferation 
of actors in the statecentric world, it also infused a 
greater hierarchical rigidity in global structures. The 
process whereby ever greater power accompanied the 
emergence of industrial states in the first world was not 
matched when statehood came to Africa and Asia. As 
was noted earlier, the newly established states of. the 
third world acquired sovereignty and international 


-recognition even though they lacked the internal 


resources and consensual foundations to provide for 
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their own development, a circumstance that led the 
states themselves into a deep resentment over their 
dependence on the industrialized world for trade, 
technology, and many of the other prerequisites neces- 
sary to fulfill their desire for industrial development. 
Their sovereignty, in effect, ıs “negative”; it protects 
them against outside interference but does not em- 
power them to address their problems successfully. 
The result has been a pervastve global pattern in which 
the industnal world has continued to prosper while the 
third world has languished, thus endlessly reinforcing 
the inequities that underlie the hierarchical structures 
of world politics. And having long remained at or 
below the poverty line, most of these quasi states have 
been keenly aware of the inequities and have sought 
vainly to overcome them. 

While the quasi states legally enjoy full membership 
in the statecentric world, politically, socially, and 
economically they have had to seek assistance in the 
multicentric world. To cope with these bifurcated 
arrangements, third world states have turned both to 
and on various agencies of the UN. For many third- 
worlders the UN is an integral part of the system of 
domination that marks global structures; many would 
undoubtedly react to the proposals derived from the 
turbulence model for making the UN a more effective 
agent of change as simply more of the same—as 
misplaced idealism that amounts to little more than 
techniques for maintaining their subordination. As 
they see it, bifurcation means the perpetuation of 
hierarchy, and hierarchy means that power is continu- 
ously and relentlessly being exercised against them. 

Whatever the validity of this perspective, ıt has also 
served as a source of the transformation in the macro- 
micro parameter. Third world resentments, the legiti- 
macy problems of quasi states, and their attempts to 
use their majority in the General Assembly to alter the 
UN’s agenda and priorities have extended and deep- 
ened ‘the global authority crisis. Indeed, the UN has 
become a major site of the authority crisis as the third 
world has challenged the legitimacy of its actions and 
as the first world, fearful of dominance by the third 
world, has also questioned the un’s legitimacy by 
periodically failing to meet its financial obligations to 
the organization. 

Even as the advent of the third world has made the 
hierarchical structure of the statecentnc world more 
rigid, so has it added to the decentralizing tendencies 
in the multicentric world. Composed of tribes and 
ethnic groups artificially brought together under state 
banners by first world decolonizers, besieged by multi- 
national corporations seeking to extend their opera- 


tions and markets, and plagued with internal divisions 
and massive socioeconomic problems, third world 
countries have added greatly to the breadth and depth 
of the multicentric world. Their quasi sovereignty 
keeps them active in the state system, but the multicen- 
ttic world has been hospitable to their fragmenting 
dynamics and thereby contributed to the process 
wherein subgroup networks are proliferating. 


THE TURBULENT ORDER 

Given the multiple dynamics that underlie the 
continuing turbulence in world politics, how can it be 
concluded that new global patterns—new structures of 
underlying order—are in the process of emerging? Is 
not the central tendency, rather, one in which the 


tensions between the forces fomenting fragmentation 


and those conducive to tegration are being resolved 
in favor of the former, with the result that the world is 
headed toward ever greater disorder and disarray? If 
both cooperative and conflictful processes are unfold- 
ing throughout the world, if disquieting tendencies are 
at work among domestic publics even as multilateral 
institutions become stronger, on what basis can it be 
argued that the world is likely to evolve a measure of 
order in the years ahead? If the deterioration of societal 
cohesion everywhere suggests that the world is des- 
tined to experience more fragmentation—and in some 
instances the breakdown of civility into warfare—even 
as shared norms about human nghts and environmen- 
tal improvement become increasingly widespread and 
valued, how might one view the future as likely to be 
more orderly than unruly, as founded more on integra- 
tive than disintegrative dynamics? 

My response is to suggest that the dynamics -of 
globalization unleashed by technology are the domi- 
nant catalyst in world affairs, and the forces of sub- 
groupism reactions thereto. Thus, in the long run the 
prospects for global security may not be so bleak 
Global order is more an emergent pattern than a fixed 
arrangement. Order is slowly developing out of the 
ruins of the cold war, but it is not doing so with 
linearity or clear-cut dimensions. It is an order that 
expands incrementally at the margins rather than by 
wholesale changes at the center. It is an order that 
sustains both fragmentation and integranon. These are 
not necessarily conflicting processes, but they unfold 
simultaneously. And when they clash, they do so in 
different ways at different times in different parts of the 
world, with the result that the prevailing global turbu- 
lence is profoundly nonlinear, uneven in its evolution, 
uneven in its intensity, uneven in its scope, and uneven 
in its direction. a 





“We are here to make a choice between the quick and the dead. . . Science has torn from 
nature a secret so vast in its potentialities that our minds cower from the terror it creates. 
Yet terror is not enough to inhibit the use of the atomic bomb... We must provide the 
| mechanism to. . .prechude its use in war.” Thus the sentiments from which nuclear arms 
control was bom nearly 50 years ago. What are the prospects for arms control as the fate 
of one of its most important elements, the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, is decided 
this month? 


The Non-Proliferation Treaty and the 
Nuclear Balance 


BY JOSEPH CIRINCIONE 


ts roots go back 50 years, but its future is uncertain. 
Inspired by Dwight D. Eisenhower, initiated by 

John F. Kennedy, negotiated by Lyndon B. Johnson, 
and signed by Richard M. Nixon, its extension now 
falls to Bill Clinton. 

With 175 signatory nations, the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, or NPT, is the 
sole global, legal, and diplomatic barrier to the spread 
of nuclear weapons. A month-long conference at the 
United Nations that will begin April 17 will decide 
how to extend the treaty—and whether it will remain 
viable in the face of a growing North-South divide over 
nuclear arsenals. 

“Let us trust that we will look back,” President 
Nixon said at the treaty’s White House signing cer- 
emony on March 5, 1970, “‘and say that this was one of the 
first and major steps in that process in which the nations of 
the world moved from a period of confrontation to a 
period of negotiation and a period of lasting peace.” 

In many ways it has been. 

When the treaty was first negotiated, five nations 
had nuclear weapons—the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, France, and China—and experts 
feared that nuclear weapons would soon spread to 
dozens of countries. The treaty regime snfled this 
threat. Today only three other countries (India, Pak- 
stan, and Israel) have nuclear weapons, and they 
remain outside the treaty.. Few, if any, of the non- 
nuclear treaty nations have even tried to build nuclear 
devices. 


Josern CIINCIONE is the executive director of the Campaign for 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty, a coalition of 18 of the largest 
United States arms control organizations. He is also a senior 
associate at the Henry L Stimson Center in Washington. He 
served for nine years as a national secunty specialist in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
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The treaty successfully created an international 
standard against the spread of nuclear weapons, chang- 
ing the acquisition of such weapons from a source of 
national pride to an object of official denial. It estab- 
lished the international inspection regime that helps 
prevent the diversion of nuclear reactor fuel to bombs. 
It provided the diplomatic framework that allowed 
‘Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan to give up the 
thousands of nuclear weapons they inherited from the 
former Soviet Union and to join the treaty as non- 
nuclear nations. It encouraged first Sweden and most 
recently South Africa, Argentina, and Brazil to abandon 
their nuclear programs and become members of either 
the treaty or regional nonproliferation pacts. It is the 
main reason the 1994 crisis over suspected North 
Korean nuclear activities could be resolved through 
inspection and negotiation rather than war. 

Stll, the nonproliferation regime built around the 
treaty has failed to match the expectations for a 
circumscribed nuclear future that began soon after the 
first atomic explosion on July 16, 1945. The echoes of 
those proposals still resonate m the debate over the 
future of the NPT. 


THE FIRST TWENTY-AVE YEARS 

“I am become death,” Robert Oppenheimer re- 
marked, quoting the Bhagavad Gita’s god of destruc- 
tion as the first mushroom cloud boiled over the desert 
sands outside Alamogordo. This ımage of global annihi- 
lation spawned the first generation of nuclear nonpro- 
liferationists. 

Europe and Asia still smoldered from the devasta- 
tions of World War II. But in January 1946, the 
existence of even a few atomic bombs so alarmed the 
new United Nations General Assembly that it ordered 
the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)—which it had 
just established—to “make specific proposals. . .for 
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the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction.. ” 

In June 1946 the United States representative to the 
AEC, Bernard Baruch, presented an American plan on 
nuclear weapons to the commission: ‘We are here to 
make a choice between the quick and the dead... 
Science has tom from nature a secret so vast in its 
potentialities that our minds cower from the terror it 
creates. Yet terror is not enough to inhibit the use of the 
atomic bomb. .. We must provide the mechanism to 
assure that atomic energy is used for peaceful purposes 
and preclude its use in war. 

The Baruch plan proposed the creation of an 
International Atomic Development Authority that would 
be entrusted with all phases of the development and 
use of atomic energy. Baruch urged that this authority 
alone possess the knowledge and control of all atomic 
energy activities “potentially dangerous to world secu- 
nty,” and the power to control, inspect, and license all 
other atomic activities. Once this regime was in place, 
he said, the United States (then the sole producer) would 
stop the manufacture of atomic bombs, and all existing 
bombs in the American arsenal would be eliminated. 

Cold war suspicions and ambitions stalled any 
action on the proposal, but its concerns and proposed 
solutions reappeared in modified form in later plans. 
By the time President Eisenhower stepped up to the UN 
podium on December 8, 1953, the United States had 
conducted 42 test explosions, and had developed 
hydrogen bombs with an explosive power in the ranges 
of millions of tons of TNT (compared to the 12,000 to 
20,000 tons of TNT the bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
equaled). Eisenhower explained, “A single air group, 
whether afloat or land-based, can now deliver to any 
reachable target a destructive cargo exceeding in power 
all the bombs that fell on Britain in all of World War 
IL.” 

The dangers of this vertical proliferation, or growth 
ım one state’s nuclear arsenal, were matched by the 
dangers of honzontal proliferation once the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain acquired their own nuclear 
weapons. This meant two things, Eisenhower feared. 
“First, the knowledge now possessed by several na- 
tions will eventually be shared by others—possibly all 
others. Second, even a vast superiority in numbers of 
weapons. ..is no prevenuon, of itself, against the 
fearful material damage and toll of human lives that 
would be inflicted by surprise aggression.” Nations 
naturally had begun building warming and defensive 
systems against nuclear air attacks. But, he warned, 
“Let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for 
weapons and systems of defense can guarantee abso- 
lute safety for the cities and cinzens of any naton. The 
awful arithmetic of the atomic bomb does not permit of 
any such easy soluuon.” 

As part of his solution, Eisenhower proposed the 


creation of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), which would promote the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy while the world’s nuclear powers ‘‘be- 
gan to diminish the potential destructive power of the 
world’s atomic stockpiles.” 

By the ume the IAEA became open for membership in 
1956, the disarmament components of the original 
vision were gone. The agency retained dual—some 
would say contradictory—obyectives. The IAEA was 
directed to “accelerate and enlarge the conmbuton of 
atomic energy to peace,” and to ensure that its 
assistance “is not used ın such a way to further any 
military purpose ” 

John Kennedy tried—at least rhetorically—to revive 
efforts to eliminate nuclear weapons. On September 
25, 1961, he presented to the UN a “Program for 
General and Complete Disarmament.” “The weapons 
of war must be abolished,” he said, “before they 
abolish us.” His ambitious plan included all the 
elements that negotiators still pursue today: a compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban; a ban on the production of 
fissionable materials for use in weapons (plutonium 
and highly enriched uranium); the placement of all 
weapons materials under international safeguards, a 
ban on the transfer of nuclear weapons, their matenals, 
or their technology; and deep reductions in existing 
nuclear weapons and their delivery vehicles, with the 
goal of eventually eliminating them. 

Kennedy undoubtedly recognized the practical na- 
tional and international political obstacles to such a 
plan. Nevertheless, the president presented a vision— 
part propaganda—of the world he and his country 
sought. “The mere existence of modem weapons—10 
million times more powerful than anything the world 
has ever seen and only minutes away from any target on 
earth—is a source of horror and discord and distrust,” 
he said “Men may no longer pretend that the quest for 
disarmament is a sign of weakness, for in a spiraling 
arms race a nation’s security may well be shrinking 
even as its arms increase.” 

In 1961, Kennedy established the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (ACDA) to coordinate the govern- 
ment’s pursuit of these goals. One of the agency’s first 
tasks was to begin negotiations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on a treaty to stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons. According to George Bunn, 
the first ACDA general counsel and a principal member 
of the NPT negotiating team, “The basic purpose of the 
NPT was to provide another choice—to establish a 
common nonproliferation norm that would assure 
cooperating nuclear weapon ‘have-not’ countries that if 
they did not acquire nuclear weapons, their neighbors 
and rivals would not do so either.” 


THE SECOND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
The resulting Non-Proliferation Treaty, with almost 
100 countries as signatories, entered into force in 


1970. The treaty has three basic elements. The first and 
most important element is spelled out in Articles I and 
Il of the treaty. States without nuclear weapons agree 
not to acquire them, and those with nuclear weapons 
cannot transfer to anyone these weapons or control 
over them, or aid any nonnuclear state in the manufac- 
ture or acquisition of them. Second, an mtemational 
safeguard regime is established in Articles 1H, IV, and V 
to ensure that a country can acquire the materials and 
technology for the peaceful uses of nuclear energy, but 
only if it allows IAEA inspections. 

Finally, in Article VI the nuclear states promise to 


undertake good-faith negotiations on “effective mea-. 


sures relating to cessation of the nuclear arms race at an 
early date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a treaty 
on general and complete disarmament...” Three of 
these measures are explicitly cited in the treaty’s 
preamble: a comprehensive nuclear test ban; an end to 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons; and the elimina- 
tion of existing nuclear weapons. A fourth is implied: 
refraining from the threat or use of nuclear weapons. 

The remainder of the treaty consists of implementa- 
tion provisions, including procedures for regular five- 
year reviews of the ‘treaty’s implementation and a 
mechanism to extend the treaty. 

Unlike other major arms control and disarmament 
agreements, the NPT is not of indefinite duration. Both 
the Soviet Union and the United States wanted a 
permanent treaty, but they were blocked by the reluc- 
tance of Italy, Germany, Japan, and Sweden to abandon 
forever their nuclear options. These states had the 
money and the technology (and, in the case of Sweden, 
a nascent research program) to produce their own 
nuclear weapons, and they were not sure that the new 
alliance structures would provide for their security. 
Egypt, Mexico, and other nations wanted a short-term 
treaty as a check on the performance of the nuclear 
powers in implementing their Article VI commitments 
(which had been forced on the reluctant nuclear 
powers). 

The resulting compromise mandates a review confer- 
ence every five years, and a conference in the twenty- 
fifth year to decide how (not whether) to extend the 
treaty. It allows only three options: extend indefinitely; 
extend for a fixed period (after which the treaty would 
expire); or extend for fixed periods. A simple majority 
vote is required. 

Time ıs now up. On April 17, representatives from 
the 175 states party to the treaty will gather in New 
York for the month-long conference. They will review 
the treaty and judge how well it has accomplished its 
objectives. The answers will depend on who is doing 
the measuring and what yardstick they use. 

In- the month before the conference the nuclear 
nations, led by the United States, mobilized to garner 
the necessary votes for indefinite extension. President 
Clinton made his first extended comment on the treaty 
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on March 1: “Nothing is more important to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons than extending the treaty 
indefinitely and unconditionally... The NPT is the 
principal reason why scores of nations do not now 
possess nuclear weapons; why the doomsayers were 
wrong. .. Failure to extend the NPT indefinitely could 
open the door to a world of nuclear trouble. Pariah 
nations with ngid ideologies and expansionist ambi- 
tions would have an easier time acquiring terrible 
weapons. And countries that have chosen to forego the 
nuclear option might rethink their decision.” 

Most proliferation experts agree with Clinton. How- 
ever, as of April 1, a majority of the treaty members had 
not yet publicly declared their support for indefinite 
extension, meaning that the extension decision will 
likely remain unresolved until the final days of the 
conference. 


THE NPT DIVIDE 

The future of the treaty is no longer an East-West 
decision, but a North-South issue. The strongest 
support for indefinite extension comes from the indus- 
triahzed nations, primarily the 53 members of the 
Organizanon for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
and the other alliance networks. With the exception of 
China, all nuclear states support indefinite extension. 
The majority of nonnuclear nations in the developing 
world, grouped in the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM), 
have remained undecided up to the opening of the 
conference on what extension option they prefer. 

There are mixed mouves in this official indecision. 
Some states may simply be seeking to trade their vote 
for support in another area of concern. Many are 
reluctant to agree to an indefinite extension for fear of 
losing a lever to pry long-promised disarmament 
measures from the nuclear states. They say that, after 
25 years, the nuclear states can still threaten to use 
nuclear weapons agamst them; they also note that 
nuclear tests continue, as does the production of 
nuclear weapons materials and nuclear missiles, subma- 
rmes, and bombers. Despite several sweeping arms 
control treaties negotiated in recent years, the most 
ambitious, the second Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START 1), is still not ratified. Even when implemented 
fully by the year 2003, there will still be almost as many 


‘nuclear weapons in the world as there were when the 


NPT entered into force 25 years ago. It is clear, some 
say, that the nuclear weapons states have not fulfilled 
their part of the bargain—and never will unless forced 
to do so by the umplied threat of the collapse of the 
regime. : 

This view has been most eloquently presented by 
Mexico’s ambassador to the Conference on Disarma- 
ment, Miguel Marin Bosch. In a speech to the confer- - 
ence in Geneva on January 30, he said: “Quite 
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obviously, with or without the cold war, the NPT’s 
extension would hardly be an issue uf we already had in 
place a [comprehensive test ban treaty], legally binding 
negative security assurances, .. .an international con- 
vention bannıng any further production of fissile 
materials for weapons purposes, and a specific post- 
START nuclear disarmament program. But none of this 
has happened and the. only thing we hear are calls for 
an ‘indefinite and unconditional extension’ of a treaty 
which is far from perfect and is in need of a major 
overhaul.” 

Many nonaligned nations’ representatives at the UN 
and its related organizations remember all too well the 
disarmament debates and declarations of the past 
decades. They fear that once again they will fall victim 
to a shell game of disappearing promises. As Marin 
Bosch puts it: “The relationship of the nuclear weapon 
states to their own nuclear weapons has not registered 
the kind of basic change that one might expect. They 
continue to rely on nuclear weapons and do not seem 
prepared to give them up in the foreseeable future. 
Quite the contrary, they are looking for ways to freeze 
the NPT’s dichotomy between the nuclear haves and the 
nuclear have-nots. This does not bode well for the NPT 
or nuclear nonproliferation in general.” 

These arguments have merit. Talks on a comprehen- 
sive test ban (CTB) treaty at the Conference on Disarma- 
ment have been under way since January 1994, thanks 
to United States initiative. But hopes for the conclusion 
of a CTB treaty before the NPT conference were dashed 
when the conference failed to agree to a draft treaty for 
discussion last year. The talks this year cannot even 
agree on the scope of a cTB and are currently bogged 
down in debating details of issues such as request 
procedures required to trigger an on-site inspection. 
Meanwhile diplomats at the talks have only just agreed 
to a mandate for negotiations for a fissile material ban. 
Here the sticking point is some nations’ insistence that 
the negotiations cover inspections of existing stock- 
piles, which Britan and France firmly reject. ! 

While the United States and Russia have agreed 
under START 1 to reduce their strategic nuclear arsenals 
to 3,500 deployed warheads by the year 2003, neither 
the United States Senate nor the Russian Duma has 
ratified the agreement. When fully implemented it will 
be a major achievement, but could still leave the two 
powers with between 13,000 and 18,000 strategic and 
tactical nuclear warheads. Both have a total of 40,000 
watheads today, compared with 38,700 in 1970. 
Meanwhile, the combined stockpiles of China, France, 
and Great Britain have grown from 400 total warheads 


1The nuclear weapons states have over 1,500 tons of fissile 
matenals in their military stockpiles. Globally, there is an 
addiuonal 900 tons held by civilian nuclear reactor programs 
Gt takes roxumately 8 pounds of plutonium to make a 
modem nuclear weapon). 


in 1970 to almost 1,200 today, with no plans for any 
reductions. 

These numbers are open to interpretation. United 
States officials cite them as evidence that the total 
warheads will indeed be fewer than in 1970, that the 
arms race is over, and that cuts will continue. They say 
that although long-range (strategic) warheads deployed 
rose from 7,500 in 1970 to about 17,000 today, they 
will decline to 7,000 by the year 2003. What looks like 
progress from an American point of view, however, still 
looks hke a major stockpile of nuclear bombs to a 
nonnuclear state. 

The Clinton NPT speech also compares unfavorably 
to the vision of a world without nuclear weapons 
offered by Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Ron- 
ald Reagan. For example, a key request of the non- 
aligned nations has been that the nuclear weapons 
states simply reaffirm their commitment to the Article 
VI goal of nuclear disarmament. Clinton did so in a 
minimal, legalistic fashion: “Nuclear weapons states 
[in the treaty] vow not to help others obtain nuclear 
weapons capabilites, to facilitate the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, and to pursue nuclear arms control and 
disarmament—commitments I strongly reaffirm. . 
Analyst William Arkin notes that the original text of the 
speech distributed to reporters had in place of ‘‘disar- 
mament” the phrase “ultimately the elimmaton of 
nuclear weapons.” United States officials say this was 
deleted at the last minute, along with reference to new 
START m talks, at the insistence of the Department of 
Defense. The president’s speech made him appear as 
the spokesperson for interagency bureaucracy rather 
than a world leader. It did little to win votes for the NPT 
or inspire confidence in the postconference regime. 


THIRD WORLD WARS 

Some states have more ominous reasons for oppos- 
ing a permanent NPT. Several, especially some popu- 
lous oil countries, are motivated less by disarmament 
concerns than by their own nuclear ambitions. Taking 
up the role played 25 years ago by Italy, Germany, and 
others, these states are not willing to forgo forever the 
weapons nuclear states value so highly. Iran’s major 
concem, for example, is not with the failure of the 
nuclear states to disarm, but their failure to sell Iran 
nuclear technology. Technically, Iran has fulfilled all 
treaty requirements to safeguard its desired nuclear 
power reactors, but United States intelligence reports 
are said to confirm that Iran intends to acquire the 
technology, knowledge, and nuclear fuel to develop its 
own bomb. 

Others have less specific plans, but they do have 
dreams. Nigena has a growing populanon of 90 
million, substantial oil revenues, and a brutal military 
dictatorship. A Nigerian representative arguing against 
indefinite extension at an NPT-related forum this Janu- 
ary said, ‘“‘Nigeria is now a poor country. Perhaps in 25 


years we will be a rich country. Perhaps in 25 years we 
will want a bomb.” 

Indonesia, also an authoritarian state, 1s a burgeon- 
ing regional power of 200 million. It has one of the 
most ambitious nuclear power programs in the world, 
proposing to build a new reactor every two years for the 
next 25 years. At that time it could have all the 
necessary infrastructure and materials to create nuclear 
weapons. Indonesia has also opposed indefmite exten- 
sion of the NPT. 


From a certain pomt of view, this is not an unreason- - 


able national security strategy. The same uncertainties 
cited to justify the maintenance of existing nuclear 
arsenals in the North seem to warrant caution in ruling 
out forever developing indigenous nuclear arsenals in 
the South. As long as Russia is concerned about the 
United States, China concerned about Russia, and 
India concerned about China, why shouldn’t Indone- 
sia be concerned about India? Or Malaysia be con- 
cerned about Indonesia? 

One regional issue with the potenual to disrupt the 
conference is the Arab-Israeli dispute. Earlier this year, 
Egypt began a high-profile effort to force Israel to join 
the NPT before it would agree to extend the pact 
indefinitely. An Arab League statement issued March 
23 said, “Israel’s refusal to join the NPT. . represents a 
threat to regional security and brings into question the 
credibility and universality of the NPT.” 

Israel is believed to have 100 to 200 nuclear bombs, 
although it practices a policy of “nuclear ambiguity,” 
neither denying nor acknowledging its arsenal. If a 
compromise is not reached in this dispute by the end 
of the NPT conference, it could ripple across the NAM, 
spoiling chances for a large majority in favor of 
indefinite extension. It might also result in many or 
most of the Middle Eastern countries voting against an 
extension decision they may then regard as imposed on 
them. The moral authority of the treaty is undoubtedly 
weakened under such circumstances, and enforcement 
of the treaty in a key region of the world could become 
difficult. 


BREAKING THE CHAIN 

There is a growing consensus among strategic ex- 
perts for deep reducnons in the world’s nuclear 
arsenals and for aggressive nonproliferation measures. 
Some military leaders, such as Air Force General 
Charles A. Homer, who commanded the air forces in 
the Persian Gulf War, believe that the United States 
and Russia should have a long-term goal of eliminatmg 
all their nuclear weapons. Calling them “obsolete and 
unusable,” Horner, then head of the United States 
Space Command, said, “It’s kind of hard for us to say 
to North Korea, ‘you're terrible people, you’re develop- 
ing a nuclear weapon,’ when we have, oh, 8,000.” 

A group of diplomats, military officers, and defense 
experts chaired by General Andrew Goodpaster, former 
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17,070 Total 


Uncertainty in estimates means numbers are rounded. 


Sources: Arms Control Association; The Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists, Nov,/Dac. 1994 anad Jon: /Feb. 1995; Depart- 
ment of Defense. 





commander of NATO and a national security adviser to 
President Eisenhower, recently urged a fundamental 
reevaluation of long-standing assumptions regarding 
the benefits of nuclear weapons. The group members, 
includmg former arms negotiator Paul Nitze and 
former Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, said, 
“We may well have reached the time when the costs 
and risks associated with weapons of mass destruction 
exceed their benefits to United States national secu- 
rity” 

A prestigious bipartisan group of experts from the 
Council on Foreign Relations, chaired by former Bush 
administration Assistant Secretary of Defense Stephen 
Hadley, also called this year for reductions to a 
“radically few nuclear weapons” and for aggressive 
leadership to secure a CTB, a fissile material cutoff, and 
other nonproliferation measures. The conservative 
Democratic Leadership Council advised the president 
after the November 1994 elections to “move to a 
posmuclear world,” arguing that “nuclear weapons are 
now more a liability than an asset to our nation’s 
security,” and to work for a “global grand bargain” in 
which the United States and the other four nuclear 
powers agree to reduce their stockpiles toward zero, m 
exchange for acceptance by “‘have-not” states of tougher 
verification and enforcement measures. 

The expert opinions are backed by public opinion. A 
poll conducted this January found that 90 percent of 
the American people favor further cuts in nuclear 
weapon stockpiles, with 58 percent favoring the elimi- 
nation of all nuclear weapons as a general goal. Over 82 
percent favor a global ban on all nuclear tests. The 
results held true for Republican and Independent 
voters as well as Democrats. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NPT 

A successful nonproliferation strategy requires a 
successful NPT extension conference. All arms control 
and disarmament objectives are better served by a 
permanent Non-Proliferation Treaty. Clearly, however, 
the end of the cold war poses new requirements to 
strengthen the NPI regime. The onus will be on the five 
declared nuclear powers to motivate the rest to remain 
nonnuclear states and to strengthen the regime. The 
United States and Russia face a special burden of 
responsibility smce their nuclear arsenals vastly exceed 
the rest. Given the chaos of Russia, the United States 
must set the pace in showing the international commu- 
nity that adequate progress is being made on the 
“grand bargam” struck in the NPT: nonproliferation by 
the many in return for nuclear disarmament by the few 
and access to the benefits of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

To succeed in its leadership role, the United States 
should have had a well-informed, well-conceived diplo- 
matic strategy. It should have presented enough seri- 
ous steps to persuade the “have-nots” that the treaty 
should be perpetuated. Sadly, the United States did not 
organize such a strategy. Despite repeated urging from 
nuclear proliferation experts and arms control advo- 
cates, insufficient progress was made on a number of 
arms control efforts in the year preceding the NPT 
conference. Only this January did the Clmton ad- 
ministration organize a high-level effort to mobilize 
support for indefinite extension of the treaty. And even 
then the endeavor consisted of an international lobby- 


ing effort to win votes, not to forge a broad-based 
consensus. 

It is likely that this effort will succeed in gamenng 
sufficient votes for indefinite extension, since the NPT is 
in the direct regional mterests of most states. The tick 
for the Northern states is to make sure the vote does 
not tum into a Pyrrhic victory: winning the vote only to 
antagonize those whose support is necessary to main- 
tain and strengthen the nonproliferation regime. It 
would be disastrous if the NPT conference ends acrimo- 
niously. 

The international nonproliferation regime depends 
on the broad consensus of its participants. Bitterness 
from the NPT conference could spill over into the cTB 
negotiations, the fissile material cutoff negotiations, 
the Chemical Weapons Convention ratficanon pro- 
cess, the efforts to expand the inspections and safe- 
guards of the IAEA, and the protocols needed to 
strengthen the Biological Weapons Convention. Posi- 
tions could harden mm any or all of these cntical 
negotiations, setting back United States national secu- 
rity goals. 

Finally, international events or procedural obstruc- 
tionism by a determined minority could intervene to 
upset the voting arithmetic. For the next few months 
and the next few years, international nonproliferation 
efforts will require a deft hand and an unerring 
commitment. As Bernard Baruch said almost 49 years 
ago, ‘The light at the end of the tunnel is dim, but our 


path seems to grow brighter as we actually begin our 
journey. We cannot yet light the way to theend.” E 








The international trade in drugs has become an increasingly important issue in global 
security. It is a problem, however, that falls outside traditional national security concems, 
even though it threatens the political stability of many states. 


Global Reach: 
The Threat of International Drug Trafficking 


BY RENSSELAER W. LEE III 
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process that some scholars associate with the delegiti- 
mation of government; the successes of narcotics 
businesses in innovation, avoiding detection, and 
increasing operating efficiency, and, especially appar- 
ent since the late 1980s, the growing transnational 
cooperation among criminal empires that deal in drugs 
and other black market items. All these trends suggest 
that narcotics industries are enhancing their power and 
teach, developing new and advanced capabilities, and 
establishing new bases of support. At the same time, 
the leaders and citizens of some trafficking countries 
are exhibiting clear signs of drug war fatigue. Much to 
the dismay of the United States, support is growing for 
peaceful resolutions of the drug trade issue, ranging 
from negotiated surrenders that treat drug kingpins 
leniently to the outright legalization of narcotics. 


DRUG ECONOMICS 

The economic effects of the drug trade stem mainly 
from the processes of legitimizing narconcs earnings in 
the country or countries of origin. Different nations 
display different patterns. For example, officials in the 
Chinese Ministry of Public Security believe that opium 
and heroin smugglers invest few of their earnings in 
ventures that benefit the Chinese economy. Most drug 
proceeds are banked in noncommunist Asian countries 
and the little money that does return to the country 
tends to be used to buy luxury housing, furniture, 
electronic equipment, and gold jewelry. In Russia the 
sales of illicit drugs total an estimated $800 million 
each year, and law enforcement officials contend that 
much of the startup capital for small, legitimate 
businesses, such as stores, restaurants, and fruit stands, 
is supplied by the narcotics trade. (However, the 
economic effect of drugs in Russia is difficult to 
separate from the effect of organized crime groups in 
general, which. operate many profitable illegal enter- 
prises.) Colombia is probably suffering from the most 
advanced case of narcoeconomic penetration; traffick- 
ers annually repatriate an estimated $2 billion to $5 
bilhon from narcotics exports, or approximately 4 to 9 
percent of Colombia’s cpp of $55 billion. One Colom- 
bian economist, Francesco Thoum1, has calculated that 
accumulated trafficker assets in Colombia and abroad 
reached anywhere from $39 billion to $66 billion 
between 1989 and 1990, a scale of narcowealth so 
immense that it could easily alter Colombia’s eco- 
nomic and political status quo. 

Indeed, drug money pervades the Colombian 
economy. For example, according to the Colombian 
Institute of Agrarian Reform and the Colombian Farm- 
ers Association, drug dealers expanded their direct or 
intermediary ownership of agricultural land from 1 
million hectares in the late 1980s to an estimated 4 
million hectares in 1994. Today, traffickers own or 
control between 8 and 11 percent of agnculturally 
usable land in at least 250 of 1,060 Colombian 


municipalities, making them a powerful force in the 
rural Colombian economy. Technological improve- 
ments in cattle raising and commercial agriculture 
sometimes accompanied narco land investments, 
strengthening traffickers as rural leaders ın some areas. 
Furthermore, as the so-called Cali cartel gained ascen- 
dancy, the infiltration of legitimate businesses by drug 
dealers reached si t new levels. Earlier genera- 
tions of traffickers, such as the leaders of the Medellín 
cartel of the 1980s (then the dominant trafficking 
group in Colombia), were relatively unsophisticated 
economic actors who were more concemed with 
laundering drug earnings than realizing adequate re- 
tums on their investments. However, these earlier 
traffickers clearly spent to enhance their status. Con- 
spicuous examples abound. Jose Gonzalo Rodriguez 
Gacha accumulated 140 county estates, collectively 
worth an estimated $100 million; some of these 
residences were lavishly furnished with items such as 
pillows stuffed with ostnch feathers, gold-plated bath- 
room fixtures, and imported Italian toilet paper stamped 
with likenesses of Botticelli’s The Birth of Venus. 

In contrast, the Cali group cultivated an image of 
business respectability by investing in a wide range of 
economic activities. According to a recent report by the 
Colombian Department of Administrative Security, 
Cali drug money has “infiltrated the construction 
industry, drugstore chains, radio stations, automobile 
dealerships, department stores, factories, banks, sports 
clubs, and investment firms.” Agribusiness enterprises 
such as cut flowers, tropical fruit production, and 
poultry farms can be added to this list. “In what sectors 
of the economy has the Cali cartel not invested?” asked 
Gabriel de Vega Pinzon, the head of the Colombian 
National Drug Directorate, in a December 1994 inter- 
view with this writer. 


DRUG POLITICS 

Drug trafficking also has wide-ranging effects on 
political and administrative systems in developing 
countries. Narcotics industries in countries such as 
Myanmar, Afghanistan, and Colombia (especially be- 
tween 1989 and 1991) are associated with extreme 
antistate violence or with the disintegration of national 
authonty. However, most drug dealers are not pursu- 
ing independent political initiatives, preferrmg to coex- 
ist with and manipulate the state authority. “We don’t 
kill judges or ministers, we buy them,” remarked Cali 
cartel leader Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela on one 
occasion. Indeed, corruption has assumed outlandish 
proportions in Colombia. In 1994 police and judicial 
investigations detected evidence of trafficker payoffs to: 
a former president of the Colombian national congress, 
a former comptroller general, a recently elected con- 
gressman, 12 retired army officers (communication 
and security specialists “decorated for their outstand- 
ing service to the army”), more than 150 Cali police 


officers, almost the entire contingent of Cali airport 
police, employees of the El Valle telephone system, the 
Cali regional prosecutor, 6 of 22 Cali city councillors, and 
the mayors of 4 Colombian cities, among them Medellin. 

The pattem of corruption in Latin America also 
includes attempts by traffickers to purchase influence 
at the highest political levels. During the 1980s, 
narcocorruption involving top national leaders or their 
closest associates was documented in Bolivia, Panama, 
the Bahamas, and the Turks and Caicos Islands. One 
drug informant claims that Fidel Castro’s brother Raúl 
personally authorized the shipment of 6 tons of 
cocaine through Cuba between 1987 and 1989. Traf- 
fickers have also indirectly sought political leverage by 
contnbuting to presidential election campaigns. Traf- 
ficker support of the 1989 Bolivian campaign of 
President Jaime Paz Zamora prompted Paz in 1991 to 
appoint a known drug dealer, Faustino Rico Toro, to 
head the Bolivian Special Narcotics Force, although 
pressure from the United States subsequently forced 
Paz to dismiss Rico Toro from that post; in early 1995 
the Bolivian Supreme Court authonzed the extradition 
of Rico Toro to the United States on drug charges. In 
Colombia a major scandal erupted in June 1994 when 
a taped telephone conversation leaked to the press 
showed Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela and his brother 
discussing a possible donation of $3.8 million to the 
presidential campaign of Emesto Samper Pizano. Some 
Colombian and United States observers—among them 
Jose Toft, the United States Drug Enforcement Agency 
(DEA) representative in Colombia at the time—contend 
that the Samper campaign did in fact recerve millions 
of dollars from the Cali cartel. Toft, who resigned from 
the DEA last September, summarized a widely held 
belief about the state of Colombian politics when he 
commented to a Colombian television news station 
that, “I cannot think of a single political or judicial 
institution that has not been penetrated by the narco- 
traffickers—I know that people don’t bke to hear the 
term ‘narcodemocracy,’ but the truth 1s it’s very real 
and it’s here.” 

Modern narcotics enterprises have also helped crimi- 
nal authority grow at the expense of legitimate state 
authority. In Latin America this encroachment spans 
issues such as social welfare, counterinsurgency, and 
(ironically) the maintenance of law and order. For 
example, in Mexico, Colombia, and Bolivia, traffickers 
have cultivated a Robin Hood image by devoting vast 
resources to community development projects such as 
roads, schools, airport repairs, and housing, or by 
donating money and gifts to the poor. Such activities 
cemented political support for the drug capos among 
marginalized social groups such as Medellfn slum 
dwellers and poor farmers in the Bolivian Beni— 
populations that governments and legitimate nongov- 
ernment organizations cannot serve. In Colombia a 
weak government presence in the countryside, an 
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ongoing rural insurgency, and the acquisition of landed 
estates by drug lords in the 1980s created new political 


opportunities and roles for narcotics dealers. For 
example, paramilitary organizations fmanced by traffick- 
ing interests emerged, supplanting an impotent Colom- 
bian state by furnishing local security against predatory 
guerrilla groups. Curbed somewhat by the Colombian 
government's 1990 crackdown on the Medellín cartel, 
narco-backed paramilitaries nonetheless pursue their 
mission in the middle Magdalena Valley, Cordoba, 
Uraba, and other guerrilla-infested regions. (Of course, 
paramilitary operations to root out and exterminate 
leftist guerrilla sympathizers pose serious human rights 
challenges for Colombia.) Legitimate private groups 
conducting business in the Colombian hinterlands— 
coffee growers, cattlemen associations, and foreign oil 
companies, for example—admittedly provide public 
welfare and security protection functions. However, 
the assumption of such roles by the narcotraffickers 
generates particularly ominous overtones for the Colom- 
bian political process. 

Traffickers tend to support their local police on law 
and order issues such as the defense of property rights 
and maintenance of basic community services; police 
who spearhead government narcotics crackdowns or 
work for rival trafficking organizations, however, stand 
a good chance of being murdered. The Cali cartel 
supported a perverted and socially regressive form of 
law enforcement, the so-called social cleansing groups, 
which targeted marginal urban dwellers such as prosti- 
tutes, thieves, beggars and drug addicts. In some 
regions of Latin America and Asia, trafficking mterests 
for all practical purposes are the law, since the 
government does not exercise real sovereignty in those 
areas. (Drug trafficker Khun Sa’s Shan state enclave in 
Myanmar represents perhaps the most egregious mod- 
ern example of narcowarlordism.) Yet, opportunistic 
traffickers also assist or form alliances with govern- 
ments that persecute rival criminal organizations. For 
example, in Myanmar, the Wa insurgent trafficking 
groups are enlisting government help to fight Khun 
Sa’s Shan United Army—and managing to broaden 
their territorial base in the process. 

In Colombia the Cali cartel found it politically and 
commercially expedient to furnish ‘‘valuable informa- 
tion” to the government for its ultimately successful 
manhunt for Pablo Escobar and some of his lieuten- 
ants, a contribution recently acknowledged by Colom- 
bian prosecutor general Alfonso Valdivieso (according 
to the Cali regional prosecutor’s office, the Cali group 
hired Japanese communication experts to track Esco- 
bar’s movements in the months before his demise). 
Moreover, in a June 1994 interview with this writer, 
Valdivieso’s predecessor, Gustavo de Grief, referred to 
a report that a special government search force in 
Medellin received a $10 million payment from Cali 
traffickers shortly after Escobar was killed last Decem- 
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ber and allegedly distributed the funds among ranking 
members of the force. “Apparently, [the force] was an 
instrument of Escobar’s enemies, not of the govem- 
ment,” de Gneff commented. 

Such scattered examples confirm the ability of 
traffickers, who command enormous power and re- 
sources, to pirate government functions or inherit 
them by default In surrender negotiations with the 
Colombian government, the Cali traffickers surprised 
no one by wielding their contributions to the ant- 
Escobar campaign as leverage against the government. 
In a letter to President Cesar Gavirfa in January 1994, 
Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela petitioned for house arrest 
rather than a jail cell, in part on grounds of his 
“collaboration with the prosecutor general's office and 
the search group to achieve the well-known results.” 

Finally, new patterns of domestic and mtemational 
cooperation have spawned among criminal empires 
that deal in illicit drugs. Such cooperation connects 
criminal groups such as the Colombian cartels, Mexi- 
can smuggling organizations, Japanese yakuza, Hong 
Kong Chinese syndicates, Sicilian mafia, and Russian 
organized crime. Central issues of common concern 
include the organization of markets, trade deals (for 
example, exchanges of drugs for weapons, drugs for 
cash, and drugs for drugs), smuggling logistics, and 
laundering or repatriation of trafficking proceeds. 

Cooperation between Colombian traffickers and 
Italian organized crime groups to sell cocaine in Italy 
and the rest of Europe apparently stands at a particu- 
larly advanced stage. The Cali cartel and the Sicilian 
mafia are experimenting with franchise arrangements 
that would allow the mafia to distribute large consign- 
ments of Cali cocaine to European buyers outside Italy. 
The Cali group has also established workung relation- 
ships with organized crime figures in Poland, the 
Czech Republic, and Russia. The Cali traffickers’ 
strategic design uses these countries as a back door to 
deliver cocaine to western Europe. Such relationships 
are underscored by Russian government seizures of 1.1 
tons of cocaine m Vyborg in February 1993, and 400 
kilograms of the drug in St. Petersburg in April 1994; 
both shipments could be traced to Cali trafficking 
organizations. In general, international narcocoopera- 
tion opens new markets for narcotics and other illegal 
products, exploits economies of scale for selling in 
those markets, enhances organized crime’s penetration 
of legal economic and financial systems, and generally 
increases the power of criminal formations relative to 
national governments. 


TREATING THE DRUG PROBLEM 

Confronting powerful narcotics lobbies and publics 
weary of drug wars, government commutment to sup- 
press narcotraficking is waning perceptibly in some 
source countries. One manifestation of this trend is 
Tising political support to legalize drugs. Bolivia’s 


president, Gonzalo Sanchez de Losada, openly favors 
this; he declared to a Spanish newspaper in 1993 that 
“The antidrug fight is the politician’s tomb—prohibr 
tion has achieved nothing but making vices extremely 
profitable for traffickers. It is terrible to say it, but some 
tax on drugs should be created.” The Bolivian govern- 
ment promised coca farmers in September 1994 that it 
would mount an international campaign to decriminal- 
ize the coca leaf (but not the products derived from it). 
Colombian President Emesto Samper recently can- 
celed plans for a popular referendum to overturn a May 
1994 decision by the Colombian constitutional court 
that legalized personal drug use. 

The legalization or selective decriminalization of 
drugs is gaining ground elsewhere in the world. 
Poland, Russia, and Italy have lifted cnminal penalties 
for personal drug use, and cannabis products are 
openly sold to adults in coffeehouses in the Nether- 
lands. In China, where drug dealers are routinely 
executed with great public fanfare, some local cadres 
advocate removing restrictions on poppy growing to 
help isolated mountan areas “get rid of poverty”— 
possibly a sign of the significant proportions of the 
private opium trade in that country. 

In the Andean countries, governments have not 
legalized drug production—an action that would spur 
certain retaliation by the United States—but they have 
attempted to diminish conflicts with the cocaine 
industry by negotiating with participants and leaders in 
the trafficking chain. Colombia’s negotiations with 
Medellín cartel leaders date to May 1984, when former 
President Alfonso Lopez Michelson and Attorney Gen- 
eral Carlos Jimenez Gomez held separate meetings 
with Pablo Escobar and other kingpins in Panama. 
Since 1990, Colombia has offered reduced sentences 
and other legal inducements to traffickers who surren- 
der, confess, and tum state’s evidence. 

Colombian officials see negotiations as a tool of 
social policy that can subdue the power of individual 
trafficking organizations. Negotiations doubtless helped 
reduce narcoterronst violence in the 1990s, but pro- 
duced few successes against cocaine trafficking. Impor- 
tant traffickers negotiated relatively short sentences 
that ranged from 4 to 8 years, but furnished little 
information on the workings of cocaine enterprises. 
Ivan Urdinola, for example, refused to name major 
accomplices, averting that such disclosures would 
place him in mortal danger, and liberally laced his 
confessions with fatuous statements. (At one point, he 
informed a judge, “Aside from being a drug trafficker, I 
am an admirable person.”). Perhaps the late Pablo 
Escobar abused the surrender policy most notoriously. 
After negotiating a deal with the government in mid- 
1991, Escobar was incarcerated in the La Catedral 
prison near Medellfn, where he continued to manage 
his cocaine business until his escape 13 months later. 
(Subsequent revelations indicated that Escobar paid $2 


million for construction of the facility, which was 
equipped with cellular telephones, fax machines, and 
computers.) In Bolivia, the government’s repentance 
program produced similarly disappointing results. Re- 
penters characterized themselves as simple cattle farm- 
ers who only dabbled ın cocaine or lent money to 
traffickers; the three most important traffickers who 
_ surrendered under the Bolivian program received sen- 
tences of only 4 to 6 years. 

Cali cartel leaders recently offered to implement a 
plan that would reduce cocaine exports from Colombia 
by 60 percent (their estimate of their share of the 
business) if they spent little or no time in jail. Of 
course, such an offer invites skepticism, since the Cali 
dons might not control or directly influence a suff- 
ciently large percentage of Colombian refining and 
exporting capacity to fulfill such a commitment. Recent 
information suggests that the Colombian cocaine indus- 
try is more decentralized and balkanized than during 
the 1980s. Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela himself noted 
in a November 1994 letter to El Tiempo that “‘there are 
many cartels”; moreover, the industry depends on a 
multitude of subcontractors and freelancers. Of course, 
drug kingpins possess considerable leverage over lower 
level operators; they can stop purchasing products and 
services or simply withhold protection from laborato- 
ries, transport companies, distribution cells, launder- 
ing operations, and other key trafficking entities. But, 
in putung forth their offer, the Cali traffickers provided 
no blueprint or timetable for dismantling their multibil- 
lion-dollar enterprises Also, a number of factors—the 
size of the illicit drug industry, the prevalence of official 
corruption, and the weakness of the Colombian crimi- 
nal justice and judicial institutions—indicate that 
Colombia could not successfully implement such a deal. 

Debates over legalization, democratization, and ne- 
gotiated accords with traffickers in key source coun- 
tries have produced consternation in Washington. Yet, 
disillusionment with overseas narcotics control and 
with drug prohibition in general is also widespread ın 
the United States. Many Americans favor scrapping 
supply-side programs altogether, shifting resources to 
education and prevention programs, or even legalizing 
the production and use of some drugs. United States 
internanonal ininatives, including the roughly $1 bil 
lion allocated to countemarcotics operations in the 
Andes since 1989, certainly have had few long-term 
effects on the availability or purity of drugs in Ameri- 
ca’s major urban markets. Some United States policies 
are wasteful, counterproductive, or worse. For ex- 
ample, the Bolivian government spent $48.1 million in 
American aid between 1987 and 1993 to pay farmers 
to eradicate 26,000 hectares of coca. Farmers, how- 
ever, planted more than 35,000 new hectares of coca 
during the same penod. The planned compensation for 
eradication transformed into little more than a coca 


support program. 
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At least in the short term, the objective of restricting 
internationally the suppliers of illegal drugs is probably 
not attainable. The number of potential drug suppliers 
is virtually unlimited; few geographical, organizational, 
or technological barriers obstruct entry into narcotics 
industries, and crops, laboratories, drug shipments, 
planes, money, chemicals, and routes can be easily 
replaced if destroyed. Of course, the value of interna- 
tional drug control does not necessarily lie solely in 
controlling narcotics. The war on narcotraflicking can 
be justified as a moral imperative even if it is a practical 
failure. Furthermore, the United States has staked its 
prestige and predicated its diplomatic relations with 
several countries on combating the drug scourge. 

More important, however, is the fact that enterprises 
such as the Colombian cartels and counterpart groups 
in Europe and Asia dangerously aggregate power that 
can destabilize governments and facilitate global break- 
downs in law and order. (For example, some United 
States intelligence officials believe that drug-trafficking 
networks and routes can be easily reconfigured to 
smuggle chemical weapons, plutonium, or tactical 
nuclear weapons to terronst nations and groups.) 
Demolishing such power can stand alone as a worth- 
while objective. Similarly, United States policy ex- 
presses legitimate concerns when helping governments 
curb the political and economic reach of the drug 
lords, contain narcoterrorist violence, and in general 
cope with the divisive effects of the drug business. 
Between 1989 and 1993, the United States supported a 
crackdown on the Medellín cartel that decimated the 
group’s leadership (all the Medellin founding fathers 
are either dead or in jail) and removed a lethal threat to 
the Colombian political order. American pressure or 
intervention prompted the ouster of narcotics-linked 
military regimes in Bolivia in 1980 and 1981, and in 
Panama in 1989, two countries where narcotics trafiick- 
ing interests had built cozy relationships with the 
military, giving them de facto control of the national 
government apparatus for controlling drug crime. In 
Bolivia, United States pressure on the Paz administra- 
tion in 1991 prevented the appointment of Bolivians 
apparently linked to the cocaine trade to head the 
Ministry of Interior, the National Police, and the 
Special Narcotics Force. 

In a number of countries—such as Bolivia, Thai- 
land, and Lacs—United States foreign assistance has 
fostered positive economic growth, widened income 
opportunities for farmers who cultivate drugs, and 
weakened the relative economic clout of narcotics 
mdustries. Perhaps internatonal drug policy cannot 
substantially control entrenched drug trafficking, but 
supply-side programs can be reconfigured to target 
cnminal organizations, promote stability and growth in 
drug-tom countries, and enhance positive United 
States influence. a 
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Communal Conflicts and Global Security 


BY TED ROBERT GURR 


ince the end of the cold war, conflicts between 
communal groups and states have been recog- 
mzed as the major challenges to domestic and 
mtemational security in most parts of the world. 
Minority peoples also are now the principal victims of 
gross human rights violatons. In 1993 more than 25 
million refugees were fleeing from communal conflicts, 
including 3 percent of the population of sub-Saharan 
Africa. Communal conflict has devastated the former 
Yugoslavia and East-Central Africa, and threatens the 
stability of most of the former republics of the Soviet 
Union. This century’s longest conflicts are still being 
fought over ethnonational issues in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia. Communal conflict is also ascen- 
dant in the West: ethnic tensions and mequalites drive 
the most divisive conflicts in the United States in the 
1990s, and Quebec is edging toward secession from 
Canada. Virtually every country in western Europe is 
beset by growing public antagonism toward immigrant 
groups of third world origin 
Before now, there was no firm basis for generalizing 
about the nature of communal conflicts beyond the 
groups or region examined in specific case studies. 
However, the Minorities at Risk project, an ongoing 
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study of the status, demands, and conflicts of virtually 
all politically active communal groups throughout the 
world during the 1980s and 1990s, has found that 
some generalizations can be made.! ' 

The 292 communal groups that this study examines 
differ widely in their defining traits, political status, 
and aspirations. Many of the comparisons that follow 
distinguish between nanonal peoples and minority 
peoples. National peoples are regionally concentrated 
groups that have lost their autonomy to expansionist 
states but still preserve culturally distinct features and 
desire some degree of political separation. Minority 
peoples, by contrast, have a defined socioeconomic or 
political status within a larger society—based on some 
combination of their ethnicity, immigrant origin, eco- 
nomic roles, and religion—and are concerned about 
protecting or improving that status. The table on page 
213- makes distinctions between these two general 


types. 
Global analysis suggests answers to 11 general 
questions about politically active communal groups. 


1. What proportion of the world’s population identifies with 
politically assertive communal groups? Where are they 
most numerous? 

In 1994 about one-sixth the global population (989 
milhon people) belonged to 292 groups whose mem- 
bers either have experienced systematic discrimination 
or have taken politcal action to assert their collective 


‘ interests against the states that claim to govern them. 


212 


Not everyone in each group agrees about their common 
identities and interests; most minonties are divided by 
crosscutting loyalties to different clans, localities, 
classes, or political movements. Therefore the aggre- 
gate numbers represent the outer bounds of the 
populations that might be mobilized for collective 
action on behalf of communal interests. Shared adver- 
sity and conflict with dominant groups almost invari- 
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Types of Politically Active Communal Groups 
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ably sharpen the sense of common interest and build 
support for political action. 
Of the world’s 190 counties, 120 have politically 


significant minorities.? The table on page 214 shows - 


that sub-Saharan Africa has the greatest concentration 
of minorities at risk—81 groups whose people consti- 
tute more than 50 percent of the regional population. 
Before the breakup of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 
eastem Europe had the second largest percentage of 
minorities at 35 percent. However, while the number 
of politically salient minorities in the region has nearly 
doubled, from 32 to 59, they comprise only 14 percent 


of the region’s total population. Asia, Latin America, ` 


and the Western democracies have had the smallest 
proportions, between 11 percent and 13 percent each. 


2. Which communal minorities in which world regions are 
most seriously disadvantaged? 

Ethnoclasses, such as Maghrebins in France, people 
of color in the Americas, and immigrant Chinese 
communities in Asian countries, experience on average 
greater political and economic inequalities and discrimi- 
nation than other groups. Indigenous peoples face 
disadvantages nearly as great, and are threatened by 
severe ecological pressures on their traditional lands 
and resources as well. Ethnonationalists and commu- 
nal contenders are less likely to be economically 
disadvantaged than other types of groups, but they 
usually face substantial political restrictions, often 


The study excludes countries with 1994 ons of 
less than 500,000. A handful also have politically salient 
minorines, so our count is slightly understated. Also ex- 
cluded are immigrant workers and refugees, unless and until 
they become permanent residents in the host country, as has 
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because their political aspirations are seen as a threat 
by state elites. 

At the end of the 1980s, TER and discrimina- 
tory barriers overall were markedly lower in eastern 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and the industrial democra- 

cies than in other world regions. But in the 1990s most 
Soviet successor states have imposed discriminatory 
restrictions on nontitular nationalities, erasing most of 
the Soviet regime’s socially engineered equality of 
status and opportunity for national minorities. The 
rump Yugoslavia, Croatia, and Romania also pursue 
discriminatory policies toward national minorities; 
most other eastern and central European states have 
followed the Western democratic precedent. 

In Africa and Asia, inequalities and discrimination 
against communal minorities have remained relatively 
high, though the new Asian democracies have been 
notably successful in reducing historical patterns of 
discrimination.’ Indigenous and Afro-American minori- 
ties in Latin America, though proportionally small in 
numbers, experienced the greatest economic differen-. 
tials and most severe economic discrimination ob- 
served in any world region. Communal minorities in 
the Middle East and North Africa have been subject to 
the most severe political restrictions. 


result of inequalities and discrimination? 

Two different dynamics underlie the demands and 
strategies of activist communal groups. First, contem- 
porary movements for secession or regional autonomy 
are strongly motivated by a desire to protect and assert 
group identity. These autonomy demands are concen- 
trated among ethnonationalists and indigenous peoples 
with a tradition of political independence and sharp 
cultural differences from dominant groups. The second 
dynamic is that ethnoclasses, communal contenders, 
and militant sects usually have more tangible concerns. 
Their strongest demands are for greater rights within 
societies, not a desire to exit from them. Discrimina- 
tion motivates demands for greater political and eco- 
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Minorities at Risk in 1994, by Region 


nomic rights, while cultural differences prompt 
demands for protection of the group’s social and 
cultural rights. 


4. How mulch has ethnopolitical conflict increased? 

Every form of ethnopolitical conflict increased sharply 
from the 1950s through the early 1990s. Nonviolent 
political action by communal groups more than doubled 
between 1950 and 1990, and both violent protest and 
rebellion quadrupled. Trends differ widely among 
regions and types of groups, however. In the democra- 
cies communal conflict peaked in the early 1970s and 
declined through the end of the 1980s. In contrast, 
ethnic protest and rebellion in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union were low for most of the postwar period 
_ but began to escalate in the early 1980s, even before 

perestroika and glasnost. Nonviolent protest and rebel- 
lion steadily increased in Asia and the Middle East 
from the 1950s onward. The decline of some commu- 
nal conflicts in these regions since 1990—for example 
by the Kurds and non-Burmese nationalists in Myan- 
mar—have been offset by intensified communal con- 
flicts in India, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. Communal 
- conflict in Africa was shaped by decolonization and its 
'_ consequences. Protest reached a peak in the decade 
before 1960, when most African countries gained 
independence, but since then a pronounced shift from 
protest to rebellion has occurred. Africa now has the 
most intense ethnopolitical conflicts of any world 


‘Detailed regional comparisons of ethnopolitical rebellions 
are summarized in Ted Robert Gurr, ‘‘Peoples Against States: 
Ethnopolitical Conflict and the Changing World System,” 
International Studies Quarterly, September 1994. 





region.* Latin America has the lowest levels of commu- 
nal conflict. Disputes there are mainly nonviolent 
protest by indigenous activists that reached a climac- 


_ teric in the late 1970s and early 1980s; since 1990, 


however, there has been a fresh upsurge of activism 


, among indigenous Latin Americans. 


Worldwide. comparisons show that indigenous 
groups have seen the greatest proportional increase in 
conflict, a testimony to the influence of the global 
indigenous rights movement that was established in 
the 1970s. The long-term global increase in rebellion is 
mainly attributable to autonomy movements by eth- 
nonationalists, whose magnitudes of rebellion ın- 
creased fivefold between the early 1950s and the 
1980s. Communal contenders, a group type found 
mainly in sub-Saharan Africa, have shifted from nonvio- 
lent protest to rebellion. Ethnoclasses, most of whom 
live in Western democracies and Latin America, have 
mainly relied on nonviolent protest; this escalated into 
sporadic episodes of rioting and terrorism from the late 
1960s to the early 1980s. 


5. How serious is retigiousty based communal conflict? 
Religious cleavages are usually a contributing factor 
in communal conflict but seldom the root cause. Only 
8 of the 49 militant sects in the study are defined solely 
or mainly by their religious beliefs. An example of these 
are the politically mobilized Shiite communities in Iraq 
and Lebanon, whose goals are political rights and 
Tecognition, not the propagation of their faith. Other 
sectarian minorities also have class identifications, 
such‘as the Catholics of Northern Ireland and Turkish 
immigrants in Germany, or nationalist objectives, such 
as the Palestinians in Israel’s occupied territories and 


the Moros in the Philippines. The driving force behind 
the most serious and protracted communal conflicts in 
the Middle East is not militant Islam but the unsatisfied 
nationalist aspirations of the Kurds and Palestinians. 

Religiously inspired political conflict was uncom- 
mon anywhere in the world until the 1960s. It doubled 
in magnitude from then through the end of the 1980s, 
but its rate of increase was outpaced by rebellion by 
other kinds of groups, especially ethnonationalists. 
Overall, groups defined wholly or partly by sectarian 
differences from dominant groups accounted for one- 
quarter of rebellions in the 1980s. 


6. Is the trend in ethnopotitical activism moving toward 
protest or rebellion? 

Since 1945, nonviolent politcal action has been far 
more common among minorities in Western societies, 
including Latin America, than violent ethnopolitical 

. protest and rebellion. This was also the case in eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union until 1990. Deadly 
communal conflicts in the former Yugoslavia and the 
Caucasus distract attentién from a significantly larger 
phenomenon: the breakup of the Soviet Union into 15 
independent countries was accomplished without pro- 
tracted civil wars or communal rebellions. Ethnic 
relations in most of the new countries are thus far 
fractious but seldom deadly; the exceptions have been 
Moldova, Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Tajikistan. Commu- 
nal conflicts in the first three were in remission in early 
1995; Tajilastan’s civil war is a consequence of polit- 
cal rivalries, not communal ones. 

The protagonists in the most persistent communal 
rebellions of the last 50 years have been ethnonational- 
ists such as the Tibetans, the Eritreans, southem 
Sudanese, the Palestinians, the Kurds, the Basques, the 
Karen and Kachin in Burma, and the Nagas and 
Tripuras in India. Eighty guerrilla and civil wars were 
fought by these and other communal rebels between 
1945 and 1989: 26 were in Asia, 25 in sub-Saharan 
Africa, 22 in the Middle East and North Africa, 4 in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, and 2 in Latin 
America. A look at 33 ethnopolitical wars and milita- 
rized conflicts in 1993-1994 shows proportional in- 
creases in sub-Saharan Africa and the former Soviet 
sphere, but declines elsewhere. Twelve of the 33 were 
in sub-Saharan Africa, 7 in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet successor states, 9 in Asia, 3 in the Middle East 
and North Afnca, and 2 in Latin America. 


7. Do reformist responses to ethnic demands lead toward 
accommodation or escalation of communal conflict? 

Most communal conflicts begin with acts of protest 
that escalate into violent conflict. In authoritarian, 
third world regimes the escalation usually happens 
very quickly, in part because official responses are 
more likely to be repressive than reformist. In democra- 
cies, however, escalation to violence is usually limited 
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and based on the actions of small, militant factions. All 
24 minorities in the Western democracies and Japan 
used nonviolent political tactics at some time between 
1945 and 1989; half resorted to violent protest, and 
half had militant factions that engaged in terrorism. 
Setting aside two movements that used violence from 
the onset (the Irish Republican Army and Puerto Rican 
nationalist groups), an average of 13 years elapsed 
between the establishment of political movements 
representing communal interests in the Western democ- 
racies and the first occurrence of violence. This gave 
societies ample time to respond to communal griev- 
ances while conflict was muted. Moreover, the fact that 
most democratic regimes have attempted reforms helps 
explain why communal violence in Western societies, 
once it did occur, is usually limited. 


8. Does regional autonomy lead to escalating wars of 
independence? 

Ethnonationalist civil wars have been the most 
protracted and deadly conflicts of the late twentieth 
century. They are fought with great intensity because 
communal demands for independence imply the 
breakup of existing states. Until the Soviet Union’s 
dissolution, the only ethnonationalists since 1945 who 
had won independence from existing states were the 
Bangladeshis, whose independence was bought at the 
price of political mass murder and India’s intervention. 
Since then a revolutionary coalition has overthrown the 
Ethiopian regime, which paved the way for Eritrean 
independence. 

Many political leaders on both sides of such struggles 
have been willing to consider autonomy arrangements 
that do not grant total independence. When the 
outcomes of 28 civil wars fought since 1950 in which 
one of the protagonists sought independence or au- 
tonomy are compared, the ledger is almost evenly 
balanced between winners and losers. On the positive 
side are four groups in Ethiopia that have won effective 
autonomy and seven national peoples elsewhere that 
secured autonomy agreements largely ending open 
conflict. Outcomes in four cases aré under negotiation. 
On the negative side are nine national movements that 
were suppressed without significant gains; in four 
cases serious conflict continues. 

Autonomy agreements have helped dampen rebel- 
lions by the Basques, the Moros, the Miskitos in 
Nicaragua, the Nagas and Tripuras, the people of 
Bangladesh’s Chittagong Hill Tracts, and the Afars of 
Ethiopia. They failed to do so in Sudan and Sri Lanka, 
and have been aborted elsewhere. The success of 
autonomy arrangements in ending or preempting civil 
wars lies in the details and implementation of the 
arrangements. The details concern the division of 
powers and responsibilities between the contending 
parties; successful agreements have required a delicate 
balancing of communal and state interests, arrived at 
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through protracted negotiations. The challenge for 
implementation ıs that both parties must honor the 
agreements and not defect—even in the face of poliu- 
cal challenges and the continuation- of violence by 
militant factions. 


9. What approaches work to balance the interests of 
contending groups within states? 

Most politically assertive minorities want access to 
political and economic opportunities, and protection 
of their rights in existing socienes and states. Can any 
general lessons be drawn about how to accommodate 
their demands and deflect violent conflict? The an- 
swers depend on the cultural and political context. 

Western democracies: Public policy toward minori- 
ties in Western democracies has evolved during the 
past half century from segregation to assimilation to 
pluralism and, in some countries, powersharing. Plural- 
ism (multiculturalism, as it ıs known in North America) 
means arrangements that guarantee communal groups 
equal individual and collective rights, mcluding the 
nght to separate and coexisting identities. A shift 
toward pluralism, coupled with the devolution of 
power to peripheral regions and indigenous peoples, 
was mainly responsible for the decrease in communal 
conflicts in France, the United States, and other 
Western societies ın the 1970s and 1980s. The liability 
is that pluralism and powersharing, if vigorously 
promoted, can trigger a backlash from dominant 
groups. Whether pluralist approaches to the growing 
concentrations of third world immigrants and refugees 
m Western countries can overcome the political and 
cultural resistance of dominant majorities, is an espe- 
cially important question. 

Africa South of the Sahara: At the other end of the 
spectrum of development, most African societies are 
heterogeneous, poor, and ruled by weak governments 
composed of unstable multiethnic coalitions. With a 
few exceptions—Nigeria and Zambia for example— 
they lack the capacity to suppress or fully incorporate 
all their diverse peoples. There are two keys to manag- 
ing communal conflict in these societies. One is to 
strengthen and stabilize political parties to ensure that 
all communal groups have a fair chance at joining 
governing coalitions—if not now, then in the future. 
The second is to devolve power to local governments to 
ensure citizen participation and to protect the local 
power base of those who lose their place in national 
coalitions. Both steps are consistent with the trends 
toward democratization that are evident in much of 
Africa. In a general way, they also resemble the policies 
of pluralism and devolution that have dampened 
communal conflicts m Western societies. 

Middle East and North Africa: Communal conflicts 
in the Middle East are more intractable, especially civil 
wars centered on Palestinian and Kurdish claims for 
statehood. Inequalities between dominant groups and 
minorities ın the Middle East are greater than in 


Western societies or Africa; sectarian cleavages have 
deeper historical roots, and ethnoconflict has been 
more intense and protracted. There are several ex- 
amples of the accommodation of contending commu- 
nal interests in the region: governments in the Maghreb 
have made significant concessions to Berber culture, 
and -the Egyptian government has sustained largely 
successful efforts to protect the Coptic minority against 
discrimination and attacks by Islamic militants. 
Elsewhere, however, the role of outside powers is 
vital for the management of communal conflicts. 
Progress toward settlement of the Palestinian-Israeli — 
conflict hinges on continued United States involve- 
ment in the peace process as well as on internal politics 
in Israel. The Lebanese civil war ended only after the 
establishment of Syrian hegemony in central and 
northern Lebanon and Israel’s withdrawal from the 


south. The outcome of the Persian Gulf War and allied 


protection of Iraqi Kurds provided the Kurds a rare 
opportunity to establish a fragile autonomy—one that 
is not likely to survive the eventual lifting of interna- 
tional sanctions against the Iraqi government. And the 
Iranian government’s desire to rebuild the economy 
and reestablish Iran’s leading role in the region has 
made Iran susceptible to international pressures to 
moderate its repressive policies toward the Bahais. 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Successor States: 
The collapse of the Soviet Union and its hegemony in 
Eastern Europe has transformed communal conflict in 
the region. Half the Soviet Union’s population before 
the breakup was non-Russian and 40 percent of the 
total was at risk. Now the sources of communal 


-© demands are the new minorities of the Soviet successor 


states who constitute as many as 60 percent (in 
Kazakhstan) of the population. In the aggregate, the 
new minonties are 25 percent of the former republics’ 
populations, and many are pressing their own claims 
against new regimes. But thus far most are doing so 
with the strategies found in democratic societies (that 
is, mass mobilization and civil protest), not the classic 
forms of armed rebellion. 

Most of the new regimes of eastern Europe are also 
responding democratically: the Czechoslovakian gov- 
ernment negotiated Slovakia’s independence; the Bul- 
garian government aims at the pluralistic incorporation 
of its Muslim and Turkish minority. Only the authori- 
tarian communist regime of Serbia continues to play by 
Stalinist rules. Its policies of hegemonical nationalism 
and repression are unlikely to be restrained without 
intemational sanctions and military interventon, or 
reversed except by a democratic revolution from within. 


10. Where are ethnopolitical conflicts most likely to escalate 
in the 1990s? 

The potential for escalaung ethnopolitical conflict 
remains high ın the Soviet successor states. However, 
in the Slavic states most conflicts will be settled 
democraucally. The prospects for rebellion, civil war, 


and deadly intercommunal conflict are considerably 
greater in the Caucasian and Central Asian regions. The 
botched Russian effort to end Chechnya’s secession by 
force conveys two lessons: to the-Russians that they 
must resume their reliance on compromise in such 
disputes; and to restive national minorities that they 
must choose cautious political strategies. Nonetheless, 
if Russian democracy survives, civil and multicultural 
societies are likely to prevail in most of the region by 
the year 2000. 

The western European and North American democ- 
racies will see a resurgence of ethnic conflict. Some 
conflicts will be based on regional claims by people 
like the Quebecois and the Scots, but most will be a 
consequence of class and communal tensions between 
dominant groups and minorities of third world origin. 
The virtues of democratic politics are that they allow 
the expression of minority interests and encourage 
accommodation. The vice is that they are susceptible to 
the politics of ethnocentric reaction. The norms of 
democratic accommodation will likely prevail and by 
2000 various kinds of pluralist arrangements will be in 
place in the Wester societies that do not have them 
now. 

Indigenous activism is also likely to escalate through- 
out the Americas, especially in the Latin American 
societies that have been most resistant to the claims of 
native peoples. Positive responses will be seen in 
democratic societies in the region, but within limits: 
indigenous demands for control of land and resources 
are not likely to be met if they constrain the economic 
development Latin American leaders regard as essential 
to political stability. Eight Central and South American 
societies also have significant Afro-American minori- 
ties, most of whom are seriously disadvantaged; except 
in Brazil, they probably will remain politically quiescent. 

In the third world, South Asia will suffer the most 
severe escalation of communal conflicts in the 1990s. 
Long-standing regional conflicts in India—in Assam, 
Punjab, and Kashmir—have intensified in the early 
1990s, prompting communal demands by other 
peoples. Religiopolitical tensions are increasing be- 
tween Muslim and Hindu communities in most coun- 
tries in the region. Settlers from Bangladesh’s densely 
crowded lowlands continue to push into the uplands, 
where they are embroiled in violent communal conflict 
with tribal peoples. Pakistani politics is rent by commu- 
nal divisions among Pashtuns, Sindhis, Baluchis, and 
smaller minorities. In the aftermath of Afghanistan's 
failed communist revolution, communal rivalries have 
intensified among the once-dominant Pashtuns and 
Tajiks, Uzbeks, Hazaris, and others. The only de- 
escalating communal conflict in the subcontinent is 
between Tamils and the Sinhalese-dominated state in 





5Flise Boulding, “Ethnicity and New Constimuve Orders: 
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Sri Lanka, and its decline is the result of repression 
more than accommodation. 

Forecasting the future of communal conflict else- 
where in the third world is even more speculative. 
Most. of the Middle East’s conflicts are already under 
way, but few are likely to be settled decisively in the 
near future. Some ethnopolitical wars in Southeast Asia 
are winding down but others may intensify. In Africa 
the bitter communal conflicts in Ethiopia and South 
Africa are being worked out in the political arena, but 
others continue in Sudan and Somalia. In 1993-1994 
stunning violence erupted in Burundi and Rwanda and 
is very likely to flare again in Burundi. The potential for 
communal warfare in Nigeria and Zaire is equally 
threatening. 


11. What is the functional place of communal groups in the 
global system of states? 

The most radical proposal for resolving conflicts 
between states and peoples is to reconstruct the state 
system so that territorial boundaries correspond more 
closely to the social and cultural boundaries among 
peoples. But such a strategy would leave unsatisfied 
the aspirations of many nonterritorial communal 
groups. For most others it would create as many 
problems as it resolved. The most likely means taken 
toward achieving such an objective are destructive civil 
wars, such as those in the former Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, 
Chechnya and Georgia. Even if political reconstruction 
is achieved peacefully, it is likely to create or intensify 
new communal conflicts. Few ethnonationalist regions 
are homogeneous, and the leaders of new states are at 
risk of being trapped in new communal dilemmas. 

A more constructive and open-ended answer is to 
recognize and strengthen communal groups within the 
existing state system. Elise Boulding contends that 
devolving authority to communal groups will help 
resolve the fundamental structural problems of mod- 
em states: most are too large in scale and too far 
removed from many of their citizens to understand or 
deal with local concerns.’ 

Progress toward the objective of a more pluralist 
world system requires that the international commu- 
nity accept a common obligation to protect collective 
rights within such an emergent system. Communal 
groups should have protected rights to individual and 
collective existence and to cultural self-expression 
without fear of political repression. The counterpart of 
such rights is the obligation not to impose cultural 
standards or political agendas on other peoples. This 
applies with special force to situations in which the 
international community supports the establishment 
of new states as a way of resolving conflicts within 
multiethnic societies, as in the former Yugoslavia. No 
new claims to statehood or autonomy ought to be 
recognized internationally unless the claimants assume 
the obhgation, under pain of sanctions, to respect the 
rights of minorities withm their borders. a 
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Environmental Security as a National Security Issue 


BY GARETH PORTER 


` e distinguishing characteristic of post—cold war 
| world poltcs is the absence of what interna- 
tional security analyst Lawrence Freedman calls 
the “strategic imperative” —the motivation among the 
major states to compete for military power. As military 
threats have subsided or disappeared, other threats, 
especially environmental ones, have emerged with 
greater clarity. It has thus become possible to argue 
persuasively that environmental threats are an essential 
component of national or international security. 

This idea, often expressed by the term “‘environmen- 
tal security,” has been adopted by the Clinton adminis- 
tration as part of United States national security 
doctrine. But it remains controversial, both conceptu- 
ally and politically. And a strong isolationist trend 
brought into Washington by the new Republican- 
controlled Congress threatens to reverse the progress 
already made m redefining United States national 
secunty. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL SECURITY 
The term ‘‘national security” has never had a precise 
definition, even during the cold war. In the post-cold 
war world divergent concepts of security have been 
advanced by theorists and statesmen, each of which 
_can be categorized on the basis of thrée major dimen- 


sions: 


e whether it assumes that security is based pnmarily 
on conflict or cooperation; 


* the unit of analysis (individual, national, or global); 
e the threats with which it is concerned 


GARETH Porter is director of the international program at the 
Environmental and Energy Study Institute in Washington. He is 
coauthor, with Janet Welsh Brown, of Global Environment 
Politics, 2d ed. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1995). 


The traditional concept of national secunty that 
evolved during the cold war viewed security as a 
function of the successful pursuit of interstate power 
competition It took the sovereign state as the exclusive 
unit of analysis, and was concemed only with military 
threats or those related to an “enemy.” National 
security was also used to convey the idea that a 
particular set of problems was most important to the 
state, and required the mobilization of a high level of 
material and human resources. 

Environmental security represents a significant de- 
parture from this approach to national security. It 
addresses two distinct issues: the environmental fac- 
tors behind potentially violent conflicts, and the im- 
pact of global environmental degradation on the well- 
being of societies and economies. The idea that 
environmental degradation is a security issue when it is 
a cause of violent conflict appears to be consistent with 
the traditional definition of nanonal security. However, 
proponents of environmental security emphasize that 
environmental degradation is the result of impersonal 
social and economic forces, and requires cooperative 
solutions. This focus on threats that do not involve an 
enemy state or political entity disturbs many theonsts 
and practitioners of national security, for whom the 
only issues that should be viewed as “security” issues 
are those that revolve around conflict itself. 

More broadly, environmental security is concerned 
with any threat to the well-being of societies and their 
populations from an external force that can be influ- 
enced by public policies. Proponents of environmental 
security argue that increasing stresses on the earth’s 
life-support systems and renewable natural resources 
have profound implications for human health and 
welfare that are at least as serious as traditional military 
threats. 

Whether environmental security is compatible or in 
conflict with an exclusive focus on the security of the 
nation-state is a question on which proponents have 
expressed different views. Some consider environmen- 
tal threats within a framework of national security, 


although they also stress the inadequacy of traditional 
nation-state responses to global environmental chal- 
lenges based on concerns with national sovereignty. 
Others argue that environmental security is inherently 
global rather than national in character, since environ- 
mental threats affect all humanity and require coordi- 
nated action on a global scale.! 

Environmental security deals with threats that are 
not only the unintended consequences of social and 
economic activities, but that also develop very slowly 
compared with military threats. Thus the time horizons 
it requires for policy planning are extremely broad. 
While some programs aimed at reducing population 
growth rates can achieve significant results in a decade 
or two, it takes far longer for declining birth rates to 
affect natural resource management. A typical program 
to reverse the environmental degradation of an entire 
ecosystem and to rehabilitate that ecosystem can take 
as long as 50 years to produce the desired results 
Policies to restore the ozone layer will take up to 100 
years to take effect, and those to produce climate 
change could take even longer. These time honzons 
represent a major obstacle to integrating environmental 
security into policymaking processes, since political 
systems are not organized to look that far ahead. 


THE GLOBAL DIMENSIONS 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL THREATS 

The case for environmental security rests primarily 
on evidence that there has been serious degradation of 
natural resources (freshwater, soils, forests, fishery 
resources, and biological diversity) and vital life- 
support systems (the ozone layer, climate system, 
oceans, and atmosphere) as a result of the recent 
acceleration of global economic activines. These global 
physical changes could have far-reaching effects in the 
long run. 

The thinning of the stratospheric ozone layer be- 
cause of the accumulation of certain man-made chemi- 
cals could have a severe impact on human health and 
nutrition. It is estimated that if the 1987 Montreal 
Protocol phasing out ozone-depleting chemicals had 
not been signed and strengthened by amendments, 
chlonne levels by the year 2020 would be. six times 
higher than the level at which significant ozone deple- 
tion starts. A 10 percent ozone loss over North America 
is expected by the year 2000, and ozone levels 20 to 35 
percent below normal have already been recorded over 
Siberia and Europe. Although research is still inad- 
equate, there 1s some evidence that increased exposure 
to UV-B radiation as a result of the destruction of the 
ozone layer could damage crops and phytoplankton 
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(the basis of the marine food chain) and reduce human 
immunity to infectious disease. 

Climate warming from increased concentrations of 
carbon dioxide and other gases that trap heat in the 
atmosphere could alter the fundamental physical con- 
ditions of life on the planet. According to the Intergov- 
emmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), an 
international scientific body, a doubling of atmo- 
spheric concentrations of these gases (compared with 
those of the previous century) could increase average 
global temperatures by 1.5 to 4.5 degrees centigrade, 
or 2 to 9 degrees Fahrenheit. The high end of that 
estimate would be roughly the same as the total 
temperature rise since the peak of the last Ice Age. Such 
increases could raise sea levels by about one to one and 
a half feet by 2050, flooding coastal lowland plains and 
wetlands worldwide and increasing storm udes and the 
intrusion of saltwater into estuaries and groundwater. 
Among the other physical changes that could be 
triggered even by a modest warming of temperatures 
are increased frequency and severity of hurricanes, 
droughts, and flooding. And increased weather ex- 
tremes that accompany climate warming may already 
be contnbuting to an increase in and geographical 
redistribution of vector-borne diseases. 

Biological diversity is being lost at a rate estimated at 
2 percent to 10 percent of all species per decade. This 
rate of loss is unparalleled since the last mass extinc- 
tion of species 65 million years ago. Biological diversity 
is one of humankind’s chief resources for copmg with 
diseases and other unexpected natural changes: its loss 
would dramatically reduce the chances of discovering 
natural substances that might hold the cure for existing 
and future diseases. And genetic uniformity of the 
world’s foodcrop varieties poses the nsk that diseases 
or pests that develop resistance to pesticides could 
destroy a large proportion of the crops on which most 
of the world’s population depends. The genes of 
relatives of those varieties that grow in the wild, which 
will be needed to respond to such threats to food 
security, are now threatened by deforestation and 
conversion of land to agriculture. 

The health of the world economy itself depends on 
avoiding the depletion of renewable natural resources. 
The degradation of cultivated land threatens to reduce 
agricultural productivity in large areas of the develop- 
ing world. It has been estimated that 11 percent of the 
earth’s total vegetated surface has already suffered 


_ moderate to extreme soil degradation because of 


deforestation, overgrazing, or unsound agncultural 
practices. 

Developing countnes have already suffered signifi- 
cant reductions in productivity because of soil loss, 
deforestation, and other forms of environmental degra- 
dation: Indonesia’s loss has been estimated at 4 


percent of GDP and Nigeria's at nearly 18 percent of 
GDP. If rates of economic loss from environmental 
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degradation continue to rise in key developing coun- 
tries in future decades, the health of the entire world 
economy will be affected. 

Each of these environmental threats to global well- 
being is subject to significant empirical and scientific 
uncertainty: neither the actual increased exposure to 
uv-B from the thinning of the ozone layer nor the 
degree of harm it will do to plants, animals, and 
humans is calculable; neither the eventual increase in 
global average temperatures from a given level of 
greenhouse gas emissions nor the consequences for 
weather patterns, disease, crops, or sea level rise can be 
known. The actual rate of species loss is still unknown, 
and the impact of the loss of a given proportion of all 
species cannot be easily gauged. Finally, there is no 
reliable global data on the actual rate of land degrada- 
tion, nor can the impact of land degradation on future 
food production be predicted with any confidence. 

The uncertainties associated with these environmen- 


tal threats are comparable, however, to those associ-, 


ated with most military threats that national security 
establishments prepare for. Military planning is based 
on “worst-case” contingencies that are considered 
relatively unlikely to occur, yet military preparations for 
such contingencies are justified as a necessary insur- 
ance policy or “hedge” against uncertainty. But in the 
United States, for example, the potential harm that 
global environmental degradation poses to the health 
and livelihoods of Amencans is arguably worse than 
those posed by most military security threats for which 
the country has prepared. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FLASHPOINTS 

The relationship between scarce natural resources 
and international conflict ıs not a new issue. But unlike 
traditional national security thinking about such con- 
flicts, which focus primarily on nonrenewable re- 
sources like minerals and petroleum, the environmental 
security approach addresses renewable resources— 
those, that need not be depleted if managed sustain- 
ably. 

Conflicts involving renewable natural resources are 
of two kinds: those in which resource depletion is the 
direct objective of the conflict, and those in which it is 
an indirect cause of the conflict. Freshwater resources 
and fish stocks are the clearest examples of renewable 
resources that have been the direct objective of poten- 
tially violent international conflicts. 

Conflict over the shared waters of international 
rivers has long been of interest to national security 
planners. The United: States intelligence community 
estimated in the mid-1980s that there are 10 places in 
the world—half in the Middle East—where war could 
break out because of dwindling freshwater supplies. 
Especially dangerous are the Jordan River, which is 
shared by Jordan, Israel, and Lebanon; the Nile, shared 


by Egypt, Ethiopia, and Sudan; and the Euphrates, 
shared by Iraq, Turkey, and Syria. 

International conflicts over fishing grounds have 
been frequent in recent decades. Thirty such conflicts 
were reported last year alone, mcluding several in 
which force was used. Without any international 
agreement on managing fish stocks that straddle the 
exclusive economic zones of states or that migrate 
between EEZs, or between coastal zones and the high 
seas, even normal fluctuations im stocks increase 
interstate competition over fishery resources. But with 
more than half the world’s major maritime fisheries 
already in serious decline from overfishing and the rest 
exploited up to or beyond their natural limits, the 
potenual for political and even military confrontation is 
growing. Coastal states, such as Canada, Chile, and 
Russia, whose fish catch in their own EEZs is reduced 
by the operations of distant fishing fleets in the 
adjoining high seas, have threatened to use force to 
stop ships that they find overfishing, even outside their 
EEZS. ; 
Shared freshwater resources and maritime fisheries 
are good examples of issues that mvolve more than 
traditional competition for control over natural re- 
sources. Equitable sharing of the Jordan River, for 
example, will not be enough to prevent Jordan and 
Israel from running short of water: it has been pro- 
jected that, by the year 2000, Israel’s demand for water 
will exceed available supply by one-third, while Jor- 
dan’s demand will exceed its supply by one-fifth. 
Sustainable water-use plans for both states must be 
formulated as part of water-sharing agreements, includ- 
ing provisions for greater efficiency in water use by 
eliminating water subsidies, choosing less water- 
intensive crops, reducing water losses in irrigation, and 
minimizing water pollution. 

The primary reason for the decline in maritime 
fisheries is too many fishing boats with too much 
modern fishing technology, such as bigger nets, elec- 
tronic fish detection equipment, and mechanized 
hauling gear. To protect the world’s fish stocks from 
further depletion, the internanonal community will 


‘have to establish strict limits on entry into the fishing 


industry; establish binding standards on capitalization 
of fishing fleets, excessive fleet size, and inappropriate 
fishing gear; and set a numerical limit on the total catch 
and the percentage of the total catch per entrant. 
Without such a tough, enforceable international treaty, 
traditional power tactics in pursuit of control over 
fisheries resources will do nothing to protect a state’s 
interest in continued access to the resource. 

The environmental security approach thus offers a 
clear alternative to traditional security thinking about 
international conflicts over renewable natural re- 
sources. It suggests that the key problem is to conserve 
the resource in order to maintain adequate supplies 
well into the future, rather than trying to control more 


of a resource that is being depleted. In the case of 
shared rivers, conservation efforts will involve two or 
three states; with maritime fisheries, it will require 
global agreement. 

A distinctly different issue is the indirect effect of 
environmental degradation on violent domestic con- 
flicts. This has been brought into focus by civil wars, 
the collapse of state structures, and major humanitar- 
ian crises in Africa. Eight Afncan countries are already 
experiencing significant humanitarian crises (defined 
as putting at least 1 million people at risk) related to 
domestic strife or are at risk of experiencing them. The 
annual costs to the United States of foreign disasters 
and humanitarian crises increased from less than $250 
mullion in the latter half of the 1980s to nearly $1.8 
billion in 1994 because of the growing frequency and 
intensity of such crises and the need to use military 
forces to prevent or reduce human suffering. 

Both Somalia and Rwanda, according to some 
analysts, illustrate the role that environmental deterio- 
ration has played in civil violence in Africa. In Somalia 
the direct cause of the violence was a power struggle 
among clan leaders who were heavily armed with 
Western weapons. But it is argued that the conflict was 
also spurred by economic change that had depleted 
renewable resources. assistance from the 
United States and the World Bank helped drive the 
process by supporting the production of bananas, 
sugar, and livestock for export, which depleted the soil 
in the river valleys and led to overgrazing and desertifi- 
cation in already arid lands. Unsustainable develop- 
ment, according to this argument, fueled conflicts 
between herders and farmers over access to water and 
grazing land, which played into clan rivalries. ? 

While the direct cause of the genocidal violence in 
Rwanda in 1994 was a desperate regime exploiting 
ethnic fears in order to cling to power, the crisis also 
had a significant environmental dimension. One of the 
highest population growth rates in the world—3.7 
percent annually by the 1970s—and relatively severe 
soil degradation contributed to reduced agricultural 
production and food availability, especially in areas 
with steep slopes or acidic soils. Agricultural decline 
was a key element in political protests by both Hum 
and Tutsi farmers against the Hutu regime of President 
Juvénal Habyarimana in the early 1990s. The regume’s 
response was to adopt a deliberate strategy of ethnic 
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hatred against all Tutsi in order to rally Hutu behind 
the government.? 

Some analysts contend that the problem of states 
dissolving in violence and chaos because of a combina- 
tion of socioeconomic inequality and environmental 
degradation is not confined to Africa. Thomas Homer- 
Dixon, the coordinator of a research project on environ- 
ment and violent conflict, has concluded, on the basis 
of a number of case studies that include China, the 
Philippines, and Peru, that conflicts fueled in part by 
the degradation of renewable resources (cropland, 
water, forests, and fish), population growth, and 
unequal resource distribution are likely to become 
more frequent in future decades as more of these 
resources are depleted. He has suggested that a grow- 
ing number of societies experiencing such conflicts will 
either fragment or become more authoritarian. * 


THE UNITED STATES VIEW OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL SECURITY 

In the wake of the cold war’s end, the United States 
has moved officially to redefine national security to 
encompass environmental threats. The Bush adminis- 
tration was the first to acknowledge environmental 
security as part of overall United States security. A 
1991 presidential document summarizing United States 
national security policy defined United States national 
security objectives to include “assuring the sustainabil- 
ity and environmental security of the planet. . .” 

The Clinton administration has integrated environ- 
mental security even further into its national security 
policy. Official interest in the issue of “failed states” 
was spurred by a February 1994 article in The Atlantic 
by journalist Robert Kaplan, which popularized the 
idea that “chaos” will emerge as the main threat to 
global security in future decades. Weaving together 
personal reportage on West Africa and other develop- 
ing regions with academic analyses, Kaplan declared 
that population growth and resource depletion would 
prompt mass migrations and incite group conflicts in 
Egypt and on the Indian subcontinent. The Kaplan 
article was read and discussed among Clinton adminis- 
tration officials, including Vice President Al Gore and 
President Bill Clinton himself 

In remarks to a forum on global issues last May, 
Clinton referred to civil wars in Africa and elsewhere 
that were “caused not only by historic conflicts but 
also by. . deterioration of not only the economy, but 
the environment in which those people live.” And at a 
conference on global population in June, Clinton 
referred to Kaplan’s article in describing a stark vision 
of a future world of overpopulated counties, depleted 
resources, and extreme divisions of wealth and pov- 
erty. Clinton called for a strategy of “sustainable 
development” as a “comprehensive approach to the 
world’s future.” Without uttering the phrase “national 
security,” he appeared to invoke its essence, referring 
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to the need to be “disciplined” and to “order our 
priorities” in addressing the interrelated global prob- 
lems of population, health, environment, and equi- 
table economic growth. 

The Clinton administration explicitly adopted the 
concept of environmental security in its 1994 national 
security document, A National Security Strategy of 
Engagement and Enlargement, which asserts that increas- 
ing compettion for dwindling renewable resources ‘“‘is 
already a very real risk to regional stability around the 
world.” The document also notes that environmental 
degradation “will ultimately block economic growth.” 
It calls for partnerships between governments and 
nongovernmental organizanons as well as between 
nations and between regions, and for a “strategically 
focused, long-term policy for emerging environmental 

risks. ” 


SOURCES OF OPPOSITION 

The concept of environmental security has been 
opposed by some academics, national secunty special- 
ists, and conservative congressional leaders. An early 
cniticism was that it muddies the concept of secunty, 
commingling threats that are related to conflict with 
those that are not. Similarly, it has been argued that 
including all forces that threaten well-bemg withm the 
definition of national security would drain the term of 
its meaning.’ Such arguments imply that the tradi- 
tional definition of national security was intellectually 
coherent or useful. But proponents of environmental 
security would argue that the traditional definition of 
national security distorted perceptions of global reali- 
ties as well as policy priorities. 

Early critics of environmental security also argued 
that its adoption could result in the militarization of 
environmental issues, making the agenda vulnerable to 
manipulation by traditional national security consutu- 
encies, especially the military. Because it mvokes 
conflictual images, some have argued, the term sug- 
gests that environmental threats are caused by en- 
emies, thus raising the specter of an aggressive and 
even militaristic approach to environmental problems. 

This assumes that environmental security lacks an 
internal logic that challenges the premises of tradi- 
tonal national security thinking. As suggested earlier, 
the concept of environmental security directs attention 
to policy responses that are cooperative, not conflict- 
ual, even when the focus is on environmental problems 
that are the subject of international conflicts. The 
Chnton administration’s acceptance of the environmen- 
tal security approach clearly has not led to the militari- 
zation of environmental policy issues. 
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Another criticism, raised by some officials and 
academics, is that the environmental security argument 
is mainly a means of leveraging changes in budgetary 
allocations. But one of the functions of the traditional 
concept of national security was to ensure that sufficient 
resources were committed to military programs as a 
matter of highest national prionty. Indeed, the enor- 
mous disparity between the resources budgeted for military 
security ($250 billion) and those budgeted for global 
environment and other problems related to environmen- 
tal security (less than $5 billion) in fiscal year 1994 
makes it clear that there is nothing like a reasonable 
balance among components of security in the alloca- 
tion of budgetary resources. So a concept that justifies 
teallocating some of these resources is quite legitimate. 

A final objection directed at environmental security 
is that environmental degradation and population 
pressures are not the primary causes of such conflicts. 
Since environmental and natural resource degradation 
is always imbedded in larger socioeconomic and 
political causes of conflict, proponents of environmen- 
tal security cannot prove that such issues are crucial to 
the resulting violence. But they can make a persuasive 
case that relatively modest investments in resource 
conservation and family planning are justified by the 
much higher costs of responding to the collapse of 
states and the resulting human suffering. 

The election of a Republican Congress in 1994 
brought this argument to the fore. Congressional 
leaders are now arguing that the preventive measures 
proposed by proponents of environmental security 
would not have made any difference in cases such as 
Somalia and Rwanda. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
ascertain what would have happened in Somalia or 
Rwanda had adequate assistance for sustainable devel- 
opment been provided early enough—that is, 20 to 30 
years before the violence. In fact, very little assistance 
was actually provided to either country to conserve 
resources or reduce population pressures. 

The debate over whether development assistance 
could help prevent violent conflict could become 
irrelevant, however, because Republican leaders also 
assert that neither conflict in the developing world nor 
global environmental threats should be viewed as 
significant United States concerns. They argue that the 
counties likely to suffer violent conflict have no 
strategic importance to the United States and should 
not be recipients of United States foreign assistance 
(except for emergency relief). They also discount the 
idea of global environmental deterioration, arguing in 
some cases that it is a fraud promoted by environmen- 
talists with an axe to grind. If the Republican Congress 
drastically reduces aid for sustainable development 
and withholds funding for efforts to reduce global 
environmental threats, it will reverse, in effect, the 
Clinton administration’s embrace of environmental 
security. E 
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Recent Lessons 
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e euphoria surrounding the end of the cold war Where are we then on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
was short-lived; the hopefulness of 1989 already world organization? What have been the un’s strengths 
seems like ancient history. Opumism about the over the last five years as it has become increasingly 


possibilities for democratization and multilateral con- involved in efforts to maintain international peace and 
flict resolunon—captured prematurely by President security? What have been its weaknesses? And what are 
George Bush’s identification of a “new world order” — some possible remedies for the latter? 


have ceded to more sober assessments about the 
precarious state of international secunty and the United HEEDING THE CALL— 
Nations. Democratization has spread, but it has been AND REELING FROM ITS COSTS 


accompanied by a plague of micronationalism and : i 
fragmentation. Rather than bringing about the “end of eae cae es Ameer # be ae the sae 
history,” the termination of East-West confrontation i o post=co TE SS Pi AEE 
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ing Western-style democracy throughout the world has eran ne 8 a ee in E EE 
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mis ee ae pean: Salad canara summit of the Security Council in January 1992, all but 


; 2 have been deployed in civil wars. 
enhanced prospects for international conflict manage- P . ; 
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buoyant, the bullishness of successful international lise nia aan saa 
efforts to thwart aggression in the Persian Gulf has SO UR I N E E EREA 
changed to the depressing series of public uN flops or S (eosto SIEN possible 
quasi failures ın Bosnia, Croatia, Somalia, Haiti, and ee I AETS e ane oe. irin 
Rwanda, along with less visible ones in Angola, Afghamı- the domestic jurisdiction of any state. . .” Sometimes 
stan, and Sudan. Observers usually point to Somalia as aes Sne pA eneee! collepsee jai E 
the turning point, where Pollyannaish notions about = oue E REE S a a EA 
in ing militarily to prevent ion or stop a e name o mene PEE e case of assisting 
thugs were replaced by more realistic estimations of the as rds in northern Iraq). i 
litaits to such actions. e second trend relates to an ever-burgeoning 
demand for helping hands from uN soldiers. Secretary 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali wrote this January that 
f f “the increased volume of activity would have strained 
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deployment and not the real costs to troop-contribut- 
ing countries. And they only hint at the magnitude of 
related problems. In recent years peacekeeping debts 
and arrears, along with those for the regular budget, 
have often totaled about three times the annual regular 
budget of the world organization. This does not even 
include the costs of any plan to partition Bosnia into 
ethnic enclaves, which would require up to another 
50,000 well-trained and properly equipped troops and 
a possible $10 billion annual price tag, or the conver- 
sion of the United States—led police effort in Haiti to a 
multilateral UN affair with a $500 million budget each 


year. 


Is THERE AN AGENDA FOR PEACE? 

In January 1992, the Security Council requested that 
the newly elected secretary general assess the promise 
of the UN in a changed world. Since its June 1992 
publication, probably no other international public 
policy document has generated so much discussion by 
practitioners and scholars as An Agenda for Peace. 
Boutros-Ghali’s report has framed the debate and 
contains many intriguing suggestions, but 1t is at its 
most ambitious in defining the UN’s potential security 
role. The breadth of activities is captured in the book’s 
subtitle: Preventive Diplomacy, Peacemaking and Peace- 


g 

The deployment of outside military personnel under 
UN command could be expanded usefully, the secre cok 
general proposes, in areas similar to those in w. 
they have been used effectively in the past. With the 
consent of the parties and using force only as a last 
resort and in self-defense, such deployments mclude 
supervising confidence-building measures, fact-find- 
ing, staffing early warning centers, and acting as buffers 
in either interstate or intrastate conflicts. 

For many of the activities outlined by the secretary 
general, however, there is no UN track record; and 
where there is one, it is lackluster or worse. Moreover, 
there is no consensus among member states. The 
protection of UN civilian and humanitarian personnel is 
perhaps the most obvious and growing challenge. 
However, the experience of the UN Guards Contingent 
in Iraq—Boutros-Ghali’s principal illustration—pro- 
vides a poor guide to thinking about the future. The 
guards were helpful for a time, but not because of their 
pistols and blue baseball caps. Their effectiveness 
stemmed from the fact that they were based in a 
country whose population and military had been 
defeated and temporarily subjugated; Iraq found them 
initially less odious than Western troops; and NATO air 
power was stationed in nearby Turkey. Deploying more 
numerous but not significantly more effective UN 
soldiers in Bosnia reflects a similar kind of wishful 
thinking. 

An Agenda for Peace explores the most significant 
departures under the rubric “peacemaking.” This 


designation struck many observers at the time, and 
continues to do so, as surprising. The normal defini- 
tion of peacemaking concerns measures such as media- 
tion and the use of good offices outlined under the 
“pacific settlement of disputes” of Chapter 6 of the UN 
Charter. The report, however, also includes every type 
of international effort, including coercive economic 
and military sanctions under Chapter 7. 

Perhaps the most significant departure 1s the pro- 
posal to create peace-enforcement units. Cease-fires 
would be guaranteed by UN soldiers when warring 
parties no longer agreed to respect a negotiated halt to 
carnage. When there is no peace to keep, UN soldiers 
thus would make peace—and enforce it. The secretary 
general underscores that these soldiers would be more 
heavily armed than traditional peacekeepers. The expe- 
Tience in several situations—with at least 30 cease-fires 
for Bosnia and various agreements for Somalia and 
Rwanda—suggests how this kind of “peacemaking” 
exceeds the expectations of governments and the 
abilities of the UN. 

In Supplement to An Agenda for Peace, a progress 
report issued this January to mark the un’s fiftieth 
anniversary, the secretary general rimmed his sails. He 
retreated from his earlier optimism and recommended 
caution because of events that had been partially or 
totally unforeseen in 1992. Among them are the 
intensity and ugliness of internal conflicts, and the 
quantitative and qualitative changes in the UN’s efforts 
to deploy multifunctional operations. The new docu- 
ment is mainly a call for reduced expectations and 
reduced UN activities. 


THINKING ABOUT THE NEXT INTERVENTION 

The dramatic increase in UN operations has spawned 
a host of analyses. Yet discussions in UN circles are still 
charactenzed by confusion about traditional peacekeep- 
ing and coercion, and the gray areas in between. f 

The deployment of UN troops is literally dangerous 
and awkward, while many analysts, diplomats, and UN 
staff members stumble figuratively. The latter group 
fails to distinguish between traditional “peacekeep- 
ing’”—the interposition of neutral forces when warring 
parties have agreed to a cease-fire, or at least to putting 
one in place—and what UN troops have recently 
engaged in. They employ the same term—even if it 1s 
qualified by adjectives (for example “extended” peace- 
keeping by the British or “aggravated” peacekeeping 
by the United States)—for a variety of situations where 
consent is absent or problematic and where military 
capacity outranks moral authority. The confusion is 
even greater when an operation shifts from Chapter 6 
to Chapter 7 guidelmes (Somalia and Rwanda) or 
combines the two (the former Yugoslavia). 

‘The UN has shown for several decades that it can 
manage Chapter 6 military operations. Peacekeeping is 
often called “Chapter six-and-a-half,” former UN Secre- 


tary General Dag Hammarskj6ld’s clever indication 
that this UN invention was not foreseen by the charter's 
framers. But peacekeeping is really an extrapolation of 
Chapter 6 rather than a would-be Chapter 7. Manage- 
ment and financial reforms undoubtedly could im- 
prove peacekeeping because each operation is still put 
together from scratch, based on best-case scenarios 
with inadequate resources. 

The UN has also demonstrated its inability to handle 
Chapter 7, which the secretary general now recognizes 
. clearly in his Supplement: “Neither the Security Coun- 
cil nor the Secretary-General at present has the capacity 
to deploy, direct, command and control operations for 
this purpose.” The lack of capability to manage 
enforcement cannot be wished away, nor can it be 
overcome by tinkering. The world organization’s diplo- 
matic and bureaucratic structures are inimical to 
initiating and overseeing military efforts when serious 
fighting rages, and where coercion rather than consent 
is the norm. 

Part of the problem is that the UN has relied on the 
experience of past operations when coping with recent 
crises instead of delineating their new characteristics. 
“Peacekeeping” should be reserved for consensual 
missions, which is where the UN secretariat has a clear 
comparative advantage. Otherwise, peacekeeping be- 
comes an infinitely elastic concept without operational 
significance. It is not a cure-all for the chaos of 
ethnonationalism, but rather, under certain circum- 
stances, a discrete tool for conflict management. 

After the initial experiences of the early post—cold 
war era, the secretary general straightforwardly acknowl- 
edged in his first press conference this year “that the 
United Nations does not have the capacity to carry out 
huge peace enforcement operations, and that when the 
Secunty Council decides on a peace enforcement 
operation, our advice is that the Security Council 
mandate a group of Member States [that] have the 
capability.” This tough realization is reflected in the 
Supplement, where Boutros-Ghali notes that peacekeep- 
ing and enforcement “should be seen as alternative 
techniques and not as adjacent points on a con- 
tinuum.” 

Conceptual clarity is also absent from many consid- 
erations of “intervention.” This term covers a spectrum 
of possible actions—from making telephone calls to 
dispatchmg military forces—that are intended to alter 
the internal affairs of another country. As such, it is 
almost synonymous with the state practice of interna- 
tional relations. Although intervention makes diplo- 
matic hairs stand on end, international relations since 
the end of the cold war have involved more significant 
outside interference in domestic affairs than had been 
sanctioned earlier by states. 

In general, intervention is an inevitable occurrence 
that weak states are often unable to resist. But what 
concerns us here are Chapter 7 determinations by the 
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Security Council to enforce international decisions 
through economic and military sanctions. Both have 
consequences for suffering civilians and helping hu- 
manitarians. Talk-show hosts, academics, politicians, 
and people on the street are questioning whether or 
not to use military force to support humane values. 
There are two options: a retum to traditional peacekeep- 
ing and the use of minimum force only as a last resort 
and in self-defense, or the measured application of 
superior military force in support of more ambitious 
international decisions, including the enforcement of 
human rights standards and access to civilians in war 
zones. 

Timidity is presently in favor, and the Somali and 
Bosnia iences are critical to this trend. The 
United States military, for example, prefers missions 
where overwhelming firepower can secure quick and 
decisive victories with minimal casualties. This clearly 
is not the situation in Mogadishu or Mostar, or on most 
battlefields that are the major security challenges of our 
times. 

Many developing countries are also reticent or 
hostile. Some cling to the idea that state sovereignty 
does not permit outside intervention, which suppos- 
edly serves to protect them against bullying by a major 
power. Others also argue (perhaps correctly) that 
intervention is messy; outside military forces can lead 
to further instability and weaken democratic tenden- 
cies and existing institutions within war-torn coun- 
tries. In addition, while the Security Council’s definition 
of threats to international peace and security is expand- 
ing to cover virtually any subject, it is at the same time 
selectively applied. 

Developing countries are joined by others whose 
reasoning is less ideological, albeit based on a static 
interpretation of public international law. According to 
this argument, m an anarchical world states require 
reciprocal rules to mitigate inevitable competition. As 
self-determination goes to its logical extremes, the best 
advice is “live and let live.” This ıs accurate shorthand 
for nonintervention and restrictive interpretations of 
the Charter’s Article 2, Section 7. 

Other dissenters from more robust intervention 
include humanitarians working on the front lines. For 
them, “humanitarian intervennon” is an oxymoron. 
They argue that humanitarian initiatives are strictly 
consensual and premised on impartiality and neutral- 
ity. Protected by the international law of armed con- 
flicts and looked after by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, political authonties in armed con- 
flicts must be persuaded to meet their commitments 
for access to and respect of civilians. Intervention not 
only raises the levels of violence and complicates the 
lives of civilian humanitarians in the short run, but also 
makes reconciliation more difficult in the longer run. 

With 1 in every 130 people on earth forced into 
flight from war, however, military intervention may be 
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the only way to halt genocide, massive abuses of 
human rights, and starvation. When there is sufficient 
political will, the international community can use 
enough force to help guarantee access to civilians in 
war zones, protect aid workers, and disarm belliger- 
ents. 

It is-worth recalling on the Un’s fiftieth anniversary 
that the organization was supposed to be different from 
its defunct predecessor, the League of Nanons. The 
provisions for enforcement in the UN Charter were 
designed to back up international decisions to stop 
atrocities in places such as Somalia, Bosnia, Rwanda, 
northern Iraq, and Haiti. 


UNITED NATIONS OPERATIONS: 
WHAT IS SUCCESS? WHAT IS FAILURE? 

A fundamental difficulty in evaluating recent UN 
operations is the ambiguity of “success” and “faure.” 
Have efforts in the former Yugoslavia been successful 
because they saved lives and avoided a wider conflict in 
Europe, or a failure because the international commu- 
nity has not stood up to aggression, genocide, and the 
forced movement of people? Were short-term efforts in 
Somalia successful because death rates dropped in 
1993, or a long-term failure because billions were 
spent to stop the clock temporarily, only to wimess the 
country revert to banditry and chaos in 1995? Were 
efforts in Cambodia a short-term success because 
Cambodians went to the polls and permitted the return 
of King Norodom Sihanouk, or a long-term failure 
because the Khmer Rouge remains poised to retum to 
civil war? Were efforts in El Salvador successful be- 
cause peace was negotiated and elections held, or a 
failure because the root causes of the civil war remain? 
Without greater precision about what is expected of 
comprehensive operations, analysts can agree on the 
facts yet offer totally different evaluations about the 
utility of an operation. 

Whatever the criteria for success and failure, how- 
ever, there have been three major operational shortcom- 
ings in the last five years. First, the UN has been unable 
to address the problem of “faled states.” The disappear- 
ance of state sovereignty has created a vacuum in local 
authority and public services. Recent civil wars have 
witnessed the destruction of infrastructure and the 
kuling or flight of trained people from the public and 
private sectors. There has been no meaningful attempt 
to get these failed societies back on their collective feet. 

Of course, the difficulties of nation-building should 
not be ignored; the American efforts in Vietnam or the 
Soviet Union’s efforts in Afghanistan should make one 
stop and think. And the cinzens of postconflict coun- 
tries ultimately must take responsibility for the reconsti- 
tution of viable civil societies; they require, however, 
buffers and breathing space. 

Second, traditional deficiencies in UN command and 
control have worsened. On the purely technical side, 


communications are notoriously difficult because of 
muluple languages, procedures, and equipment, all of 
which are exacerbated by the lack of common training 
for individual contingents. Operations also suffer from 
multiple chains of command within a theater, and 
between the military and the civilian sides of the UN 
secretariat. Moreover, national contingents insist on 
consulting with their government, rather than the UN, 
when danger threatens. 

The means to plan, support, and command peace- 
keeping, let alone enforcement, is scarcely greater now 
than during the cold war. Modest progress in establish- 
ing a situation room in New York and some consolida- 
tion in UN administrative services are hardly sufficient 
to make the militaries of major or middle powers feel at 
ease about placing the UN in charge of combat mis- 
sions. And with the UN and its member states bogged 
down m civil wars—scarcely imagined by the founders 
and certamly not where successes have been common— 
there are increasing political, economic, and military 
pressures in Western capitals to avoid engagement. 

Third, the comprehensiveness of recent UN opera- 
tions creates acute new problems. In some ways 
operations were easier to conceptualize and conduct 
when they were less complex. The side-by-side deploy- 
ment of international personnel within ‘“‘multifunc- 
tional operations” requires new levels of professional 
knowledge withm each unit as well as the institutional 
means to ensure coordination. This routinely involves 
expertise in military, ¢ivil administration (including 
election and human rights monitoring and police 
support), and humanitarian areas, along with an 
overlay of political negotiations and mediation. 

For example, the most important lesson to be 
learned from the former Yugoslavia ıs that when the 
humanitarian and military aspects of a UN operation 
cannot be separated—because both are linked to 
Security Council decisions—then they must be better 
integrated. Greater efforts are required to spell out 
these relationships in advance to avoid the kind of 
ill-defined relationships into which drifted the main 
humanitarian organization, the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), and 
the United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

No word is used more frequently in the corridors of 
international organizations and governments than ‘“‘co- 
ordination.” But it is a word that means many things to 
many people. Everyone is for ıt, but no one wishes to 
be coordinated. The two existing “models” for coordi- 
nation—the UNHCR’s role as “lead-agency” in the 
former Yugoslavia and the more systemwide overview 
provided by the Department of Humanitarian Affairs 
(DHA) in Rwanda—have supporters and detractors. 

As for other emergencies—for example, UNICEF in 
Operauon Lifeline Sudan in 1989—the authority and 
responsibilities associated with UNHCR’s lead agency 


role were never fully or formally defined. uN humanitar- 
ian organizations, like the rest of the system, operate as 
a loose association. Each organization has its own set 


of priorities, governing boards, and fundraising strat- ` 


egy. The absence of a truly systemwide response and 
the routine lack of support and guidance for NGOs is 
unfortunate when so many lives are at stake. 

The structural problems of the DHA are well known: 
a limited budget, little field presence, inexperience, 
and no administrative leverage over the various moving 
parts of the UN system. Key donor governments were 
dissatisfied with the poor performance, particularly of 
the UN system, in the Persian Gulf. They concluded 
that greater coordination was required among humani- 
tanans in complex emergencies. The creation of the 
DHA was supposed to help, but to date it has made little 
difference to humanitarian efforts. 


THREE PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE 

Reforms to address the un’s ills as it tries to 
maintain international peace and security have been 
collated by groups such as the Commission for Global 
Governance. They range from altering the composition 
of the Security Council and revitalizing the professional 
staff to overcoming the dismal fmancial picture of the 
world organization. The purpose here, however, 1s to 
craft three new ideas that respond to the three key 
problems that have been highlighted. 

The first concerns failed states. The preponderance 
of civil wars notwithstanding, the state is hardly 
obsolete. The appearance of imploded states and 
others obviously on the brink of implosion suggest that 
“inadequate stateness” may be the overriding weak- 
ness in many areas where civil war is raging: for the 
international community, Uganda and Syria are prefer- 
able to Somalia. But there 1s no need to be nostalgic 
about the repressive national security state in order to 
argue that a minimal ability to guarantee law and order 
and a functioning economy is a necessary if insufficient 
condition for civil society without civil war. 

Despite the UN’s past experience in Palestine over 
four decades and more recently in Namibia and 
Cambodia, there 1s little evidence that the world 
organization would be permitted to be routinely in- 
volved in substituting itself for state authority. The UN 
is reluctant to assume such an assignment, but the 
need is painfully obvious. In the new breed of internal 
conflicts, the funcnons of government—social ser- 
vices, police, judiciary—are not only suspended, but 
also the assets of the state are looted and destroyed 
while officials are routinely killed or forced to flee. 

A modified system of trusteeship is urgently re- 
quired. In 1994 the last UN trust territory became 
independent, thereby leaving the Trusteeship Council, 
one of the six primary organs of the United Nations, 
with no raison d’étre. Could not this council be 
transformed to handle temporarily the problems of 
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states that have ceased to function, and to provide 
breathing space for civil society to be reconstituted? 

Proposals calling for the recolonization of countries 
unable to govern themselves are implausible, to say the 
least. Local populations would not tolerate a return to 
paternalism, and former colonial powers are not inter- 
ested in any case. But the UN certainly could be called 
upon to assume temporary governorship selectively. 
Although the sensibilities of states that have been 
independent for nearly three decades or so are bound 
to be offended by the suggestion, what is the alterna- 
tive? If the city of Boston can turn over the administra- 
tion of its public schools to a private university, 
perhaps failed states could follow a similar logic in 
temporarily callmg on the United Nations. 

The second suggestion responds to the UN’s military 
inadequacies. Experience suggests that UN decisions to 
intervene should be subcontracted to coalitions of 
major powers. Regional powers (Nigeria in West Africa 
and Russia in the former Soviet republics for example) 
could take the lead, combined with larger regional or 
global coalitions. Perhaps only when regional powers 
cannot or will not take the initiative should larger 
powers (France in Rwanda or the United States in 
Somalia for example) be expected to do so. However, 
allowing a power to block humanitarian intervention 
when others are willing to intervene (for example, the 
United States disapproval of intervention in Rwanda 
between early April and late June 1994) should be 
ruled out. 

Three Security Council decisions between June and 
July 1994 indicate the growing relevance of military 
intervention by major powers in regions of their 
traditional interests: a Russian scheme to deploy its 
troops in Georgia to end the three-year-old civil war; 
the French intervention in Rwanda to help end geno- 
cidal conflict; and the United States plan to spearhead 
an invasion to reverse the military coup in Haiti. 
Inadequate UN capacities could be offset by regional 
powers, or even hegemons, operating under the scru- 
tiny of a wider community of states. Holding the 
interveners accountable for their actions, however, is 
necessary to distinguish this type of international 
secunity subcontract from gunboat diplomacy. 

The third suggestion concerns humanitanan action 
in war zones. While military forces have an important 
logistic capacity in the most dire circumstances, the 
vast majority of human needs should continue to be 
the responsibility of civilian organizations. Although 
governments resist new entities, one should be created 
to deliver emergency aid ın active war zones with 
Chapter 7 economic or military sanctions. This special- 
ized cadre would be a truly “international” Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross. The volunteers 
should not be part of the common UN staff system 
since they would have to be appropriately insured and 
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compensated. In many ways, these people could be 
more in harm’s way than soldiers. 

Resources and relief specialists could be siphoned 
from existing humanitarian agencies with distin- 
guished records in armed conflicts—such as the 
UNHCR, UNICEF, and the World Food Program. But 
under this arrangement, the UN’s humanitarian agen- 
cies would themselves be absent when Chapter 7 is in 
effect. If they were involved when a peacekeeping 
eas changed to enforcement, they would with- 


Te subcontracted military forces, this new civilian 
delivery unit should form an integral part-of a unified 
command reporting directly to the Secunty Council 
and not to the secretary general. The new UN humani- 
tarian entity should also have ground rules for mount- 
ing and suspending deliveries. An essential element, 
for example, would be the explicit agreement by troop 
contributors that the un-blessed interventionary force 
would be bound by the Geneva Conventions. 

This new unit’s members should be more comfort- 
able than the staffs of most UN organizations with the 
inevitable effects on vulnerable civilians of imposing 
either economic or military sanctions against thugs and 
aggressors. Assistance would go to refugees and inter- 
nally displaced people without regard to their precise 
juridical status. The civilian staff might well be domi- 
nated by retired military personnel who would not 
reject out of hand the necessity to subordinate them- 
selves to a single chain of command when working 
with military protection forces. In any case, the staff 
should be experienced in dealing with military forces 
and able to bridge the military-civilian cultural divide 
that has impeded operations in many war zones. 

In addition to enhanced effectiveness, separating 
this unit from the secretary general and attaching it 
directly to the Security Council would insulate the 
office of the UN’s chief executive—which is il- 
equipped to manage the use of military force—from 
Chapter 7’s call to arms against a villain. The UN 
secretary general should be available for more impartial 
tasks, especially administering trusteeship or its equiva- 
lent for failed states. 


“TO SAVE US FROM HELL” 
The danger of prescription is evident. But the risk of 
not trying is even more perilous for a planet groping 


with the debris of micronationalism as the major 
power refuses to exercise leadership. 

The results of the November 1994 elections in the 
United States promise to complicate relations between 
UN political and humanitarian authorities and the 
world organization’s most powerful member state. 
With the UN bogged down in civil wars, there are 
political, economic, and military pressures in Washing- 
ton and other Western capitals to avoid new engage- 
ments and to pull back from multilateralism. The May 
1994 Presidential Decision Directive-25 (PDD-25) re- 
flects this reticence. This document on American 
participation in UN military efforts signals an abrupt 
policy reversal away from the “assertive multilateral- 
ism” trumpeted at the outset of the Clinton administra- 
tion. Only three years separate the bullish optimism 
that guaranteed survival to the Kurds in northern Iraq 
and the utter indifference to Rwanda’s genocide in 
April 1994. The initial proposals from the 104th 
Congress suggest continued deterioration in the dra- 
matic transformation of American attitudes toward the 
United Nations. 

The efforts required to relieve the insecurity and 
humanitarian crises ensuing from civil wars are in 
opposition to the military doctrines originally articu- 
lated by Reagan administration Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger and subsequently embroidered by 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General 
Colin Powell and others. According to the military’s 
post-Vietnam logic, the United States should not 
intervene unless it is committed to total victory, and 
has the full support of the public and Congress; the 
objectives should be obtainable, American casualties 
minimized, and a clear timetable for the exit of 
Amenican troops set. These are hardly characteristic of 
the threats of our turbulent times, when the unpredict- 
able interplay of fragmentation and cheap weapons 
makes chaos commonplace. 

The challenge is daunting—for the United States 
and the United Nations. On the eve of the world 
organization’s fiftieth anniversary, even many con- 
firmed internationalists are deeply pessimistic. How- 
ever depressed by the problems and prospects of 
collective security, they should take solace from Dag 
Hammarskjöld, who wisely described the UN as an 
institution created “not in order to bring us to heaven 
but in order to save us from hell.” E 





Global security—once defined only in nuclear or military terms—is'a concept undergo” 
ing change as it is increasingly identified in terms of social and economic aspects. 
TANA the UN Development Program argues, more than the basic idea has to change: 
“In its place—or, at least, -by its side—must be raised a new, ae 
eee cert eee 





Redefining Security: The Human Dimension 


ifty years ago, Albert Einstein summed up the 

discovery of atomic energy with characteristic 

simplicity: “Everything changed.” He went on to 
predict: ‘We shall require a substantially new manner 
of thinking if mankind is to survive.” Although nuclear 
explosions devastated Nagasaki and Hiroshima, human- 
kind has survived its first critical test of preventing 
worldwide nuclear devastation. But five decades later, 
we need another profound transition in thinking— 
from nuclear security to human security. 

The concept of security has for too long been 
interpreted narrowly: as security of territory from 
extemal aggression, or as protection of national inter- 
ests in foreign policy, or as global security from the 
threat of a nuclear holocaust. It has been related more 
to nation-states than to people. The superpowers were 
locked in an ideological struggle—fighting a cold war 
all over the world. The developing nations, having won 
their independence only recently, were sensitive to any 
real or perceived threats to their fragile national 
identities. Forgotten were the legitimate concerns of 
ordinary people who sought security in their daily 
lives. For many of them, security symbolized protec- 
tion from the threat of disease, hunger, unemploy- 
ment, crime, social conflict, political repression, and 
environmental hazards. With the dark shadows of the 
cold war receding, one can now see that many conflicts 
are within nations rather than between nations. 

For most people, a feeling-of insecurity arises more 
from worries about daily life than from the dread of a 
cataclysmic world event. Will they and their families 
have enough to eat? Will they lose their jobs? Will their 
streets and neighborhoods be safe from crime? Will 
they be tortured by a repressive state? Will they become 
a victim of violence because of their gender? Will their 
religion or ethnic origin target them for persecution? 

In the final analysis, human secunty is a child who 
did not die, a disease that did not spread, a job that was 
not cut, an ethnic tension that did not explode in 
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violence, a dissident who was not silenced. Human 
security is not a concern with weapons—it is a concern 
with human life and dignity. 

The idea of human security, though simple, is likely 
to revolutionize society in the twenty-first century. A 
consideration of the basic concept of human security 
must focus on four of its essential characteristics: 


e Human security is a universal concern. It is relevant 
to people everywhere, in rich nations and poor. 
There are many threats that are common to all 
people—such as unemployment, drugs, crime, 
pollution, and human rights violations. Their 
intensity may differ from one part of the world to 
another, but all these threats to human security are 


real and growing. 


¢ The components of human security are 
interdependent. When the security of people is 
endangered anywhere in the world, all nations are 
likely to get involved. Famine, disease, pollunon, 
drug trafficking, terrorism, ethnic disputes, and 
social disintegration are no longer isolated events 
that are confined within national borders. Their 
consequences travel the globe. 


¢ Human security is easier to ensure through early 
prevention than later intervention. It is less costly to 
meet these threats upstream than downstream. For 
example, the direct and indirect cost of HIV/AIDS 
(human mmunodeficiency virus/acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome) was roughly $240 billion 
during the 1980s. Even a few billion dollars 
invested in primary health care and family planning 
education could have helped contain the spread of 
this deadly disease. 


¢ Human security is people-centered. It is concerned 
with how people live and breathe in a society, how 
freely they exercise their many choices, how much 
access they have to market and social opportuni- 
ties—and whether they live in conflict or in peace. 
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In defining security, it is important that human 
security not be equated with human development. 
Human development ıs a broader concept—defined in 
previous UN Human Reports as a process of 
widening the range of people’s choices. Human secu- 
rity means that people can exercise these choices safely 
and freely—and that they can be relatively confident 
that the opportunities they have today are not totally 
lost tomorrow. 

There is, of course, a Imk between human security 
and human development: progress in one area en- 
hances the chances of progress in the other. But failure 
in one area also heightens the risk of failure in the 
other, and history is replete with examples. 

Failed or limited human development leads to a 
backlog of human deprivation—poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease, or persisting disparities between ethnic communi- 
ties or between regions. This backlog in access to power 
and economic opportunities can lead to violence. 

When people perceive threats to their immediate 
security, they often become less tolerant, as the antifor- 
eigner feelings and violence in Europe show. Or, where 
people see the basis of their livelihood erode—such as 
their access to water—political conflict can ensue, as in 
parts of Central Asia and the Arab states. Oppression 
and perceptions of injustice can also lead to violent 
protest against authoritarianism, as ın Myanmar and 
Zaire. 

Ensuring human security does not mean taking 
away from people the responsibility and opportunity 
for mastering their lives. To the contrary, when people 
are insecure, they become a burden on society. 

The concept of human secunty stresses that people 
should be able to take care of themselves: all people 
should have the opportunity to meet their most 
essential needs and to earn their own living. This will 
set them free and help ensure that they can make a full 
contribution to development—their own development 
and that of their communities, their countries, and the 
world. Human security is a critical ingredient of 
participatory development. 

Human secunty is therefore not a defensive con- 
cept—the way territonal or military security is. Instead, 
human security is an integrative concept. It is embed- 
ded in a notion of solidarity among people. It cannot 
be brought about through force, with armies standing 
agamst armies. It can happen only if we agree that 
development must involve all people. 


COMPONENTS OF HUMAN SECURITY 
There have always been two major components of 
human security: freedom from fear and freedom from 
want. This was recognized right from the beginning of 
the United Nations. But later the concept was tilted in 
favor of the first component rather than the second. 
The founders of the UN, when considering security, 


always gave equal weight to territories and to people. In 
1945, the United States secretary of state reported to 


his government on the results of the conference in San 
Francisco that set up the United Nations. He was quite 
specific on this point: “The battle of peace has to be 
fought on two fronts. The first is the security front 
where victory spells freedom from fear. The second is 
the economic and social front where victory means 
freedom from want. Only victory on both fronts can 
assure the world of an enduring peace. . .. No provi- 
sions that can be written into the Charter will enable 
the Security Council to make the world secure from 
war if men and women have no security in their homes 
and their jobs.” It is now time to make a transition 
from the narrow concept of national security to the 
all-encompassing concept of human security. 

People in rich nations seek security from the threat 
of crime and drug wars in their streets, the spread of 
deadly diseases like HIV/AIDS, soil degradation, rising 
levels of pollution, the fear of losing their jobs, and 
many other anxieties that emerge as the social fabric 
disintegrates. People ın poor nations demand libera- 
tion from the continuing threat of hunger, disease, and 
poverty, while also facing the same problems that 
threaten industrial countries. 

At the global level, human security no longer means 
carefully constructed safeguards against the threat of a 
nuclear holocaust—a likelihood greatly reduced by the 
end of the cold war. Instead, it means responding to 
the threat of global poverty traveling across intema- 
tional borders in the form of drugs, HIV/AIDS, climate 
change, illegal migration, and terrorism. The prospect 
of collective suicide through an impulsive resort to 
nuclear weapons was always exaggerated. But the 
threat of global poverty affecting all human lives—in 
rich nations and in poor—is real and persistent. And 
there are no global safeguards against these real threats 
to human security. 

The concept of secunty must thus change urgently 
in two basic ways: from an exclusive stress on territo- 
nal security to a much greater stress on people’s 
security; and from security through armaments to 
security through sustainable human development. 

The list ‘of threats to human security is long, but 
most can be considered under seven main categories. 


E ic Security ` 

Economic security requires an assured basic in- 
come—usually from productive'and remunerative work, 
or in the last resort from some publicly financed safety 
net. But only about a quarter of the world’s people may 
at present be economically secure in this sense. 

Many people in the rich nations today feel insecure 
bécause jobs are increasingly difficult to find and keep. 
In the past two decades, the number of jobs m 
industrial countries has increased at only half the rate 
of GDP growth and failed to keep pace with the growth 
in the labor force. By 1993, more than 35 million 
people were seeking work, including a high proportion 
of women. 


The problems are even greater in developing coun- 
tnes, where open registered unemployment is com- 
monly above 10 percent, and total unemployment 
probably much higher. This is a problem especially for 
young people: for youths in Africa in the 1980s, the 
open unemployment rate was above 20 percent. And it 
is one of the main factors underlying political tensions 


and ethnic violence in several countries. But unemploy- . 


ment figures understate the real scale of the crisis since 
many of those working are seriously underemployed. 
Without the assurance of a social safety net, the 
poorest cannot survive even a short period without an 
income. Many, however, can rely on family or commu- 
nity support. Yet that system is rapidly breaking down. 
So, the unemployed must often accept any work they 
can find, however unproductive or badly paid. 

The global shift toward more ‘‘precarious” employ- 
ment reflects changes in the structure of industry. 
Manufacturing jobs have been disappearing, while 
many of the new opportunities are in the service sector, 
where employment is much more likely to be tempo- 
rary or part-time—and less protected by trade unions. 

For many people, the only option is self-employ- 
ment. But this can be even less secure than wage 
employment, and those at the bottom of the ladder 
find it difficult to make ends meet. In the rural areas, 
the poorest farmers have little access to land. And even 
those who have some land or know of productive 
investment opportunities often find it difficult to farm 
and invest effectively because they have little access to 
credit. This, despite the mounting evidence that the 
poor are creditworthy. In many developing countries, 
40 percent of the people receive less than 1 percent of 
total credit. 

The shift to more precarious work has been accom- 
panied by increasing insecurity of incomes. Nominal 
wages have remained stagnant or risen only slowly, but 
inflation has sharply eroded their value. As a result, real 
wages in many parts of the world have declined. In 
Latin America in the 1980s, they fell by 20 percent, and 
in many African countnes during the same period, the 
value of the minimum wage dropped sharply—by 20 
percent in Togo, 40 percent in Kenya, and 80 percent 
in Sierra Leone. Worse off are women—who typically 
receive wages 30 to 40 percent lower than those of men 
for doing the same jobs. In Japan and South Korea, 
women in manufacturing jobs earn only about half as 
much as men. 

Income insecurity has hit industrial countries as 
well. In the European Union, 44 million people (some 
28 percent of the workforce) receive less than half the 
average income of their country. In the United States, 
real earnings fell by 3 percent through the 1980s. 
Minority groups are usually among the hardest hit: in 
Canada, nearly half the indigenous people living on 
reservations now rely on transfer payments for their 
basic needs. 

With incomes low and insecure, many people have 
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to look for more support from their governments. But 
they often look in vain. Most developing countries lack 
even the most rudimentary forms of social security, and 
budgetary problems in industrial countries have unrav- 
elled social safety nets. In the United States between 
1987 and 1990, the real benefits per pensioner de- 
clined by 40 percent, and in Austria by 50 percent. In 
Germany, where maternity compensation has already 
been cut to 25 percent of full pay, the government 
decided that over the next three years unemployment 
and welfare payments will be cut by some $45 
billion—the largest cut in postwar German history. 

The result: increasing poverty. In both the United 
States and the European Union, nearly 15 percent of 
the people live below the poverty line. The incidence of 
poverty varies with ethnic origin. In Germany, while 
the national average has been estimated at 11 percent, 
the incidence of poverty among foreign-born residents 
is 24 percent. But the most acute problems are in the 
developing countries, where more than a third of the 
people live below the poverty line—and more than 1 
billion people survive on a daily income of less than $1. 

One of economic insecurity’s severest effects is 
homelessness. Nearly a quarter of a million New 
Yorkers—more than 3 percent of the city’s population 
and more than 8 percent of its black children—have 
stayed in shelters for the homeless over the past five 
years. London has about 400,000 registered homeless 
people. France has more than 500,000—nearly 10,000 
in Paris. The situation is much worse in developing 
countries. In Calcutta, Dhaka, and Mexico City, more 
than 25 percent of the people constitute what is 
sometimes called a “floating population.” 


Food Security 

Food security means that all people at all times have 
both physical and economic access to basic food. This 
requires not just enough food to go round; it requires 
that people have ready access to food—that they have 
an “enutlement” to food, by growing it for themselves, 
by buying it, or by taking advantage of a public food 
distribution system. The availability of food is thus a 
necessary condition of security—but not a sufficient 
one. People can still starve even when enough food is 
available—as has happened during many famines. 

The overall availability of food in the world is not a 
problem. Even in developing countries, per capita food 
production increased by 18 percent on average in the 
1980s. And there is enough food to offer everyone in 
the world around 2,500 calories a day—200 calories 
more than the basic minimum. 

But this does not mean that everyone gets enough to 
eat. The problem often is the poor distribution of food 
and a lack of purchasing power. Some 800 million 
people around the world go hungry. In sub-Saharan 
Africa, despite considerable increases in the availability 
of food in recent years, some 240 million people (about 
30 percent of the total) are undernourished. And in 
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South Asia, 30 percent of babies are bom under- 
weight—the highest ratio for any region in the world 
and a sad indication of inadequate access to food, 
particularly for women, who are often the last to eat in 
the household. 

Government and international agencies have tned 
many ways of increasing food security—at both na- 
tional and global levels. But these schemes have had 
only a limited impact. Access to food comes from 
access to assets, work, and an assured income. And 
- unless the question of assets, employment, and income 
security is tackled upstream, state interventions can do 
little for food insecurity downstream. 


Health Security 

In developing countries, the major causes of death 
are infectious and parasitic diseases, which kill 17 
million people annually, including 6.5 million from 
acute respiratory infections, 4.5 million from diarrheal 
diseases, and 3.5 million from tuberculosis. Most of 
these deaths are linked with poor nutrition and an 
unsafe environment— polluted water, which 
contributes to nearly 1 billion cases of diarrhea a year. 

In industrial countries, the major killers are diseases 
of the circulatory system (5.5 million deaths a year), 
often linked with diet and lifestyle. Next comes cancer, 
which in many cases has environmental causes. 

In both developing and industrial countries, the 
threats to health secunty are usually greater for the 
poorest, people in the rural areas, and particularly 
children. In the developing countries in 1990, safe 
water was available to 85 percent of urban people but 
to only 62 percent of rural people. In industrial 
countries, the poor and racial minorities are more 
exposed to disease. In the United States, one-third of 
whites live in areas polluted by carbon monoxide, but 
the figure for blacks ıs nearly 50 percent. 

The disparities between rich and poor are similar for 
access to health services. In the industrial countries on 
average, there is 1 doctor for every 400 people, but for 
the developing countries there is 1 for nearly 7,000 
people (in sub-Saharan Africa the figure is 1 per 
36,000). There also are marked disparities in health 
spending among developing countries. South Korea 
spends $377 per capita annually on health care, but 
Bangladesh only $7. 

The widest gap between the North and the South in 
any human indicator is in maternal mortality—which 
is about 18 times greater in the South. Thus a miracle 
of hfe often turns into a nightmare of death just 
because a society cannot spare the loose change to 
provide a birth attendant at the time of the greatest 
vulnerability and anxiety in a woman’s life. 

Another increasing source of health insecurity for 
both sexes is the spread of HIV and Amps. Around 15 
million people are believed to be HIV-positive—80 
percent of them in developing countries. By 2000, this 


figure may rise to 40 million (13 million of them 


women). 


Environmental Seaurity 

Human beings rely on a healthy physical environ- 
ment—curiously assuming that whatever damage they 
inflict on the earth, it will eventually recover. This 
clearly is not the case, for intensive industrialization 
and rapid population growth have put the planet under 
intolerable strain. 

In developing countries, one of the greatest environ- 
mental threats is to water. Today, the world’s supply of 
water per capita is only one-third of what it was in 
1970. Water scarcity is increasingly becoming a factor 
in’ethnic strife and politcal tension. In 1990, about 
1.3 billion people in the developing world lacked 
access to clean water. And much water pollution is the 
result of poor sanitation: nearly 2 billion people lack 
access to safe sanitation. 

But people in developing countries have also been 
putting pressure on the land. Some 8 million to 10 
million acres of forest land are lost each year—areas 
the size of Austria. And deforestation combined with 
overgrazing and poor conservation methods is acceler- 
ating desertification. In sub-Saharan Africa alone in the 
past 50 years, 65 million hectares of productive land 
turned to desert. 

In industrial countries, one of the major environmen- 
tal threats is air pollution. Los Angeles produces 3,400 
tons of pollutants each year, and London 1,200 tons. 
Harmful to health, this pollution also damages the 
natural environment. The deterioration of Europe’s 
forests from air pollution causes economic losses of 
$35 billion a year. And the estimated annual loss of 
agricultural production due to air pollunon is $1.5 
billion in Sweden, $1.8 billion in Italy, $2.7 billion in 
Poland, and $4.7 billion in Germany. 

Many environmental threats are chronic and long- 
lasting. Others take on a more sudden and violent 
character. Bhopal and Chernobyl are the more obvious 
sudden ‘environmental catastrophes. Many chronic 
“natural” disasters in recent years have also been 
provoked by human beings. Deforestation has led to 
more intense droughts and floods. And population 
growth has moved people into areas prone to cyclones, 
earthquakes, or floods—areas always considered dan- 
gerous and previously uninhabited. Poverty and land 
shortages are doing the same—driving people onto 
much more marginal territory and increasing their 
exposure to natural hazards. The result: disasters are 
more significant and more frequent. 

Most developing countries have plans to cope with 
natural emergencies—Bangladesh, for example, has an 
elaborate warning system for cyclones arriving in the 
Bay of Bengal. Sometimes the scale is beyond national 
resources and calls for mternational action. Responses, 
however, are often slow, inadequate and uncoordi- 
nated. Current humanitarian efforts, particularly in the 


UN system, are seriously underfunded. And many of the 
most vulnerable people perish before any international 
help arrives. 


Personal Security 

In many societies, human lives are at greater risk 
than ever before. For many people, the greatest source 
of anxiety is crime, particularly violent crime. Many 
countries report disturbing trends. In 1992 in the 
United States, 14 million crimes were reported to the 
police. These crimes exact a senous economic toll— 
estimated at $425 billion a year. Reported crimes in 
Germany in the same year went up by 10 percent. In 
the second half of the 1980s, the murder rate in Italy 
and Portugal doubled, and in Germany it tmpled. The 
increase in crime is often connected with drug traffick- 
ing. In Canada, 225 people in every 100,000—and in 
Australia, 400—suffer each year from drug-related 
crimes. In the second half of the 1980s, drug-related 
crimes roughly doubled in Denmark and in Norway— 
and increased more than thirtyfold in Japan. 

Crime and violence are also facts of life in develop- 
ing countries. Four children are murdered every day in 
Brazil, where the killing of minors has increased by 40 
percent in the past year. In China, violent crime and 
rape are on the increase. 

Among the worst personal threats are those to 
women. In no society are women secure or treated 
equally to men. Personal insecurity shadows them 
from cradle to grave. In the household, they are the last 
to eat. At school, they are the last to be educated. At 
work, they are the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired. And from childhood through adulthood, they are 
abused because of their gender. 

True, women are getting better educated and enter- 
ing employment, often as primary income-earners. 
Millions of women are now heads of households—one- 
third of households in the world as a whole, and up to 
one-half in some African countries, where women 
produce nearly 90 percent of the food. But there still 
are many shocking mdicators of gender insecurity and 
physical violence. It was recently estimated that one- 
third of wives in developing countries are physically 
battered. One woman in 2,000 in thé world is reported 
to have been raped. In the United States, there were 
more than 150,000 reported rapes in 1993 alone. 
Sexual harassment on the job is common. In India, 
women’s groups claim that there are about 9,000 
dowry-related deaths each year. For 1992, the govern- 
ment estimates that the figure was 5,000. 

Children, who should be the most protected in any 
society, are subject to many abuses. In the United 
States, nearly 3 million children were recently reported 
to be victims of abuse and neglect, and in 1992, nearly 
7,000 children (20 a day) died from gunshot wounds. 
In developing countries, poverty compels many chil- 
dren to take on heavy work at too young an age—often 
at great cost to their health. In Brazil, more than 
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200,000 children spend their lives on the streets. Even 
conservative estimates put the combined number of 
child prostitutes in Thailand, Sri Lanka, and the 
Philippmes at 500,000. 


Community Security 

Most people derive security from their membership 
in a group—a family, a community, an organization, a 
racial or ethnic group that can provide a cultural 
identity and a reassuring set of values. Such groups also 
offer practical support. The extended family system, for 
example, offers protection to its weaker members, and 
many tribal societies work on the principle that heads 
of households are entitled to enough land to support 
their family—and land is distributed accordingly. 

But traditional communities can also perpetuate 
oppressive practices: employing bonded labor and 
slaves and treating women particularly harshly. In 
Africa, hundreds of thousands of girls suffer genital 
mutilation each year because of the traditional practice 
of female circumcision. 

Some of these traditional practices are breaking 
down under the steady process of modernization. The 
extended family is now less likely to offer support to a 
member in distress. Traditional languages and cultures 
are withering under the onslaught of mass media. On 
the other hand, many oppressive practices are being 
fought by people’s organizations and through legal 
action. 

Traditional communities, particularly ethnic groups, 
can also come under much more direct attack—from 
each other. About 40 percent of the world’s states have 
more than five sizable ethnic populations, one or more 
of which faces discrimination. In several nations, 
ethnic tensions are on the rise, often over limited 
access to opportunities—whether to social services 
from the state or to jobs from the market. Individual 
communities lose out, or believe they lose out, in the 
struggle for such opportunities. As a result, about half 
the world’s states have recently experienced some 
interethnic strife. And this has been especially serious 
where national conflict was exacerbated by cold war 


Ethnic clashes often have brutal results. Since 1983 
in Sri Lanka, more than 14,000 people have died in the 
conflict between the Tamils and the Sinhalese. Since 
1981 in former Yugoslavia, more than 130,000 people 
have been killed and more than 40,000 women 
reportedly raped m what shamelessly was named 
“ethnic cleansing.” In Somalia in 1993, there were up 
to 10,000 casualties—about two-thirds of them women 
and children—from clashes between rival factions or 


with UN peacekeepers. 


Political Securi 

One of the most important aspects of human 
security is that people should be able to live in a society 
that honors their basic human rights. 
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In this respect, at least, there has been considerable 
progress. The 1980s were in many ways a decade of 
democratic transition—as many military dictatorships 
ceded power to civilian administrations and one-party 
states opened themselves up to multiparty elections. 

Yet there still is a long way to go in protecting people 
against state repression. According to a 1993 survey by 
Amnesty International, political repression, systematic 
torture, ill treatment, or disappearance was still prac- 
tised in 110 countries. 

Human rights violations are most frequent during 
periods of political unrest. In 1992, Amnesty Interna- 
tional concluded that unrest resulted in human rights 
violations in 112 countries, and in 105 countries there 
were reports of political detention and imprisonment. 
Unrest commonly results in military intervention. But 
the police can also be used as agents of repression— 
they are commonly cited as the perpetrators of human 
rights violations in both eastern and western Europe. 

One of the most useful indicators of political 
insecurity in a county is the priority the government 
accords military strength—since governments some- 
times use armies to repress their own people. If a 
government is more concemed about its military 
establishment than its people, this imbalance shows 
up in the ratio of military to social spending. The two 
nations with the, highest ratios of military spending to 
education and health spending in 1980 were Iraq (8 to 
1) and Somalia (5 to 1). Is it any surprise that these two 
nations ran ito serious trouble during the 1980s and 
that the same powers that supplied them arms a 
decade ago are now struggling to disarm them? 


GLOBAL HUMAN SECURITY 

Some global challenges to human security arise 
because threats within countries rapidly spill beyond 
national frontiers. Environmental threats are one of the 
clearest examples: land degradation, deforestation, and 
the emission of greenhouse gases affect climatic condi- 
tions around the globe. The trade in drugs is also a 
transnational phenomenon—drawing millions of 
people, both producers and consumers, into a cycle of 
violence and dependency. 

When human security is under threat anywhere, it 
can affect people everywhere. Famines, ethnic con- 
flicts, social disintegration, terrorism, pollution and 
drug trafficking can no longer be confined within 
national borders. And no nation can isolate its life from 
the rest of the world. 

The real threats to human security in the next 
century will arise more from the actions of millions of 
people than from aggression by a few nations—threats 
that will take many forms. 


Unchecked Population Growth 
The rapid rate of population growth—coupled with 
a lack of developmental opportunities—is overcrowd- 


ing the planet, adding to the enormous pressures on 
diminishing nonrenewable resources. 

This growth—at the root of global poverty, interna- 
tional migration, and environmental degradation—is 
unprecedented in history. It took 1 million years to 
produce the first 1 billion people on earth. It will now 
take only 10 years to add the next billion to today’s 5.5 
billion. 

The response has to be multifaceted. Certainly, 
family planning information and services must be 
available to all those who want them. But it is folly to 
treat population growth as a clinical problem. It is a 
development problem. Indeed, in many societies, 
human development (especially the education of fe- 
males) has proved the most powerful contraceptive. 

Any plan of action to slow population growth must 
receive national and international support, and include 
both family planning services and targeted human 
development programmes. 

Despite the considerable international rhetoric on 
unchecked population growth, population programs 
are underfinanced. The World Bank estimates that if 
cost-effective methods are adopted, it would take only 
an additional $2 billion a year to provide family 
planning services to the 120 million women in develop- 
ing countries desiring such services. 


Disparities in E. cO i . 
During the past five decades, world income in- 
creased sevenfold in real GDP and income per person 
more than tripled in per capita GDP. But this gain has 
been spread very unequally—nationally and internaton- 
d the inequality is increasing. Between 1960 
and 1991, the share of world income for the richest 20 
percent of the global population rose from 70 percent 
to 85 percent. Over the same period, all but the richest 
quintile saw its share of world income fall—and the 
meager share for the poorest 20 percent declined from 
2.3 percent to 1.4 percent. 

One-fifth of humankind, mostly in the industrial 
countries, thus has well over four-fifths of global 
income and other developmental opportunities. These 
disparities reflect many other disparities—in trade, 
investment, savings, and commercial lending. Overall, 
they reflect unequal access to global market opportuni- 
ties. Such disparities entail consequences for other 
aspects of human security. They encourage overcon- 
sumption and overproduction in the North, and they 

te the poverty-environment link in the South. 
Inevitably, they breed resentment and encourage migra- 
tion from poor countries to rich. 


Migration Pressures 

One of the clearest consequences of population 
growth and deepening poverty in developing countries 
is the growth in international migration. At least 35 
million people from the South have taken up residence 
in the North in the past three decades, and around 1 


million join them each year. Another million or so are 
working overseas on contracts for fixed periods. The 
number of illegal international migrants is estimated to 
be around 15 million to 30 million. 

In addition, there are large numbers of refugees. In 
the developing countries today, there are nearly 20 
million internally displaced people—and worldwide, 
probably around 19 million refugees. : 

These pressures are likely to increase. Expanding 
populations, limited employment opportunities, closed 
international markets, and continuing environmental 
degradation will force millions more to leave their own 
countries. But the affluent nations are closing their 
doors—since they face stagnating economies, high 
unemployment, and the prospect of “jobless growth.” 

Sometimes, the policies of the industrial countries 
intensify migration pressures. Furst, they restrict employ- 
ment in developing countries by raising trade and tariff 
barriers that limit their export potential: if the job 
opportunities do not move toward the workers, the 
workers are likely to move toward the opportunites. 

Second, the industrial countries do have a real 
demand for workers—whether for highly educated 
scientists or for unskilled labor to do the difficult 
manual jobs that their own workers reject. This 
demand leads to highly ambivalent attitudes toward 
immigration: official disapproval, with systems of 
enforcement less effective than they might be so that 
enough construction workers, fruit pickers, or nannies 
can find their way in. 

Control of international migranon ıs not just an 
administrative issue. It is primarily an economic issue— 
requiring a new framework of development coopera- 
tion that integrates foreign assistance with trade 
liberalization, technology transfers, foreign invest- 
ments, and labor flows. 


Most forms of environmental degradation have their 
strongest impact locally. But other effects tend to 
migrate. Polluted air drifts inexorably across national 
frontiers, with sulphur dioxide emissions in one coun- 
uy falling as acid rain in another. About 60 percent of 
Europe’s commercial forests suffer damaging levels of 
sulphur deposition. In Sweden, about 20,000 of the 
country’s 90,000 lakes are acidified to some degree; in 
Canada, 48,000 are acidic. And the source of the 
problem in these instances is not only within the 
country. 

The emission of chlorofluorocarbons also has an 
intemational, indeed a truly global, effect, as the gases 
released in individual countries attack the ozone layer. 
In 1989, research teams found that the ozone layer 
over Antarctica was reduced to only 50 percent of its 
1979 level. Ozone filters out ultraviolet radiation, 
which can lead to various kinds of skin cancer. 
Between 1982 and 1989 in the United States, the 
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incidence of the most dangerous form of skin cancer, 
melanoma, rose by more than 80 percent. 

The production of greenhouse gases also has a 
global impact. Layers of these gases, including carbon 
dioxide and methane, accumulate in the upper atmo- 
sphere and contribute to global warming because they 
reflect back infrared radiation that would otherwise 
escape into space. In 1989, the United States and the 
former Soviet Union were the largest producers of such 
gases—tespectively responsible for 18 percent and 14 
percent of total emissions. But the effects will be felt all 
over the globe—and could have their greatest impact 
on the poorest countries. With a l-meter rise in sea 
level partly due to global warming, Bangladesh (which 
produces only 0.3 percent of global emissions) could 
see its land area shrink by 17 percent. 

Biological diversity is more threatened now than at 
any time in the past. Tropical deforestation is the main 
culprit, but the destruction of wetlands, coral reefs, 
and temperate forests also figures heavily. Germany 
and the Netherlands lost nearly 60 percent of their 
wetlands between 1950 and 1980. And a recent 
analysis of tropical forest habitats, which contain 
between 50 and 90 percent of the world’s species, 
concluded that, at current rates of loss, up to 15 
percent of the earth’s species could disappear over the 
next 25 years. Today, only 45 percent of the world’s 
temperate rainforests remain. 

The trends of the past 20 years show an accelerated 
destruction of coastal marine habitats, increases in 
coastal pollution, and in many areas, a shrinking of the 
marine fish catch. In 1990, the global fish catch 
declined for the first time in 13 years—a result of 
overfishing, coastal habitat destruction and water pol- 
lution. 

As habitats are fragmented, altered, or destroyed, 
they lose their ability to provide ecosystem services— 
water purification, soil regeneration, watershed protec- 
tion, temperature regulation, nutrient and waste 
recycling, and atmospheric maintenance. All these 
changes threaten global human security. 


Drug Trafficking 

The trade in narcotic drugs is one of the most 
corrosive threats to human society. During the past 20 
years, the narcotics industry has progressed from a 
small cottage enterprise to a highly organized multina- 
tional business that employs hundreds of thousands of 
people and generates billions of dollars in profits. The 
retail value of drugs now exceeds the international 
trade in oit—and is second only to the arms trade. The 
main producing countries are Afghanistan, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Iran, Pakistan, Peru, and Thailand. And 
while consumption is rapidly spreading all over the 
world, the highest per capita use is reported to be in 


` the United States and Canada. In the United States 


alone, consumer spending on narcotics is thought to 
exceed the combined GDPs of more than 80 developing 
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countries. In recent times, the countries of eastern 
Europe have also become prominent in drug traffick- 
ing—at least 25 percent of the heroin consumed in 
western Europe now passes through eastern Europe. 

Despite the magnitude of the threat, the intema- 
tional community has yet to produce a coherent 
response. Some individual countries have drawn up 
their own action plans. But such lone efforts are not an 
effective, durable answer. As long as the demand 
persists, so will the supply. The real solution lies in 
addressing the causes of drug addicton—and in 
eradicating the poverty that tempts farmers into drug 
production. 


International Terrorism 

Between 1975 and 1992, there were an average of 
500 international terrorist attacks a year. The peak in 
recent decades was in 1987, with 672 incidents. In 
1992, the number dropped to 362, the lowest since 
1975. 

Between 1968 and 1992, the number of annual 
casualties was never less than 1,000; 1985 was the 
worst year, with 3,016 casualties—816 people killed 
and 2,200 wounded. Most of the victims have been the 
general public—though between 1980 and 1983 the 
majority were dıplomats, and in the past two years 
most attacks have been made against businesses. 
While the number of victims may not look high, the 
fear that these attacks spread among the world’s 
population at large is immense. 

The focus of terrorist activity tends to move around 
the world. Until the early 1970s, most incidents were 
in Latin America. Then the focus switched to Europe. 
In the mid-1980s, most of the incidents were in the 
Middle East. And now, terrorist incidents take place all 
over the world. Terrorism, with no particular. national- 
ity, is a global phenomenon. 


THE ACTION REQUIRED 

This discouraging profile of human insecurity de- 
mands new policy responses, both nationally and 
internationally. Over the past five decades, humankind 
gradually built up an edifice of global security—an 
edifice of nuclear deterrents, power balances, strategic 
alliances, regional security pacts, and international 
policing through the superpowers and the UN. 

Much of this global security framework now needs 
change. In its place—or, at least, by its side—must be 
raised a new, more encompassing structure to ensure 
the security of all people the world over. Some global 
concerns require national actions—others, a coordi- 
nated international response. 

Although the international community can help 
prevent future crises, the primary responsibility lies 
with the countries themselves. And often it lies with 
the people themselves. In Somalia today, where there is 
no central government, people and their local commu- 
nities are doing more than government authorities may 


ever have done. But several countries also offer encour- 
aging examples of what deliberate public policies of 
social integration can achieve. Malaysia, Mauriuus, and 
Zimbabwe, for example, are countries whose govern- 
ments have taken courageous national actions to 
overcome potentially dangerous national schisms. 

The policies pursued by these countries show the 
importance of allowing everyone, of whatever race or 
ethnic group, the opportunity to develop his or her 
own capacities—partcularly through effective health 
and education services. Second, they show the need to 
ensure that economic growth is broadly based, so that 
everyone has equal access to economic opportunities. 
Third, the importance of carefully crafted affirmative 
action programs designed so that all sections of society 
gain, but that the weaker groups gain proportionally 
more. 

[What should the international community do? It 
might wish to consider the following:] 


Endorsing the concept of human secunty as the key 
challenge for the twenty-first century. 


Calling on people to make their full contribution to 
global human security and to bind together m 
solidarity. 


° Requesting national governments in rich and poor 
countries to adopt policy measures for human 
security. They should ensure that all people have 
the basic capabilities and opportunities, especially 
in access to assets and to productive and 
remunerative work. They should also ensure that 
people enjoy basic human rights and have political 
choices. 


e Recommending that all countries fully cooperate in 
this endeavour—regionally and globally. To this 
end, a new framework of international cooperation 
for development should be devised, taking into 
account the indivisibility of global human 
security—that no one is secure as long as someone 
is insecure anywhere. 


e Requesting that the UN step up its efforts in 
preventive diplomacy—and recognizing that the 
reasons for conflict and war today are often rooted 
in poverty, social injustice, and environmental 
degradation—and back these efforts up through 
preventive development initiatives. 


° Recommending further that today’s framework of 
global institutions be reviewed and redesigned to 
prepare those institutions fully for doing their part - 
in tackling the urgent challenges of human security, 
all within the framework of a paradigm of longer- 
term sustainable human development. 





INTERNATIONAL 


pat apse eee 
6—The EU and Turkey announce that they will forge a 
customs union, effective January 1, 1996; Turkish agricul 
tural products will be resmcted. i - 
March 26—Seven EU states that are part of the so-called 
France, Belgium, Luxem- 
border con- 


borders without passport checks. 


United Nations (UN) 
March 8—The UN Human Rights Commission votes 21 to 20 
to reject a resolution stating concer about China's human 
violations. 


March 31—The Secunty Council extends the UN mandate in 
the former Yugoslavia for 8 months; the UN force will be 
split into separate missions for Croana, Bosnia and Herze- 

and Macedonia, and will maintain its current 


govina, 
strength of 38,599 troops. 


AFGHANISTAN . 

March 12—President Burhanuddin Rabbani announces that 
his forces have the Taliban milla to a point 9 miles 
south of the capital in a major offenstve that has killed or 
wounded at least 1,000 people in the last week The Taliban, 
which organized as a military force about 6 months ago, has 
taken control of more than one-third of Afghanistan. 


ALGERIA 
Match 10—A' car bomb destroys a police housing complex in 


in eases M e eat ta pra a a a 
earher d a campaign to kill the female ouses mnd 


March 14—Three women and 1 man are shot and killed near 
Algiers; 7 women have been killed since the Armed Islamic 
Group threatened to kill women unless the female Muslims 
were released by March 11 

March 26—Algerian troops have killed more than 300 Muslim. 
militants in a battle near Algiers during the last 3 days. No 
government casualties are reported. 


ARGENTINA 

March 13—The government introduces a stability package to 
obtain $11.1 billion to support the peso; the i 
Monetary Fund will $2 billion in loans; other fund- 
ing is to come from ocal businesses, the World Bank, and 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 


AZERBAUAN y 
March 17—President Heydar Aliyev says government forces 
have put down an attempted coup by a rebel police unit 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW - 


March 1995 


March 20—Bosnian 
- scheduled to end Apni 31, by launching attacks on Bosnian 
Serb militias near Tuzla 

March 21—Bosnian Serb forces shell Tuzla. 

March 26—Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic orders the 
mobilization of all Bosnian Serbs in Serb-controlled Bosnia 
to counter the current Bosnian government offensive. 


BURUND! 
March 1]—Mines and Energy Minister Ernest Kabushemeye is 
assassinated; the minister was a member of the majority 


Hutu population. 
March 17—Three Belgians are among 5 people killed by Hum 
extremists in an outside Bujumbura. ` 


March 25—Thousands of people flee Bujumbura to escape 
fighting between Hutu and Tutsi extremists that broke out 3 

days ago, the death toll is thought to range into the hun- 

dreds. 


CANADA 

March 16—Canada releases a Spanish boat it seized March 9 
off Newfoundland and accused of illegal fishing. Canada 
claims that European Union fishing boats, banned from fish- 
SS ee ne. 

] 27—A Canadian Coast Guard ship cuts the nets of a 
Spanish trawler fishing in the Grand Banks, an area Canada 
has declared off-limuts for fishing 


CHINA ` 

March 5—In his opening address to the National People’s 
Congress, Prime Minister Li Peng reports that the annual 
inflation rate in 1994 was 21.7%, the highest since the Com- 
munuist Party took power in 1949. 

March 13—In US and Chinese officials sign an accord 
under which the US will back China’s entry into the World 
Trade Organization; China agrees to dismantle some trade 


CROATIA 

March 7—The Bosnian and Croanan governments announce a 
new military alliance to combat Bosman and Croatian Serbs. 
Croatia has told the UN to withdraw its 12,000 peacekerp- 
ers by March 31; the UN believes today’s pact was made to 
follow a similar Bosnian and Croatian Serb pact announced 
2 weeks ago. 

March 8—The UN announces ıt will not provide any emer- 
asp or at esheets a PET 

they allow UN access to the besieged Muslim-beld Bihac 

pocket and accept a UN deployment on Krajina’s border 
with Croatia. 


March 12—President Franjo Tudjman agrees to allow UN 
forces to operate in Croatia. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the UN Security Council will mandate 2 separate 
forces for Croatia and Bosnia and Herzegovina; the UN de- 
Perea aaa a a 
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Cupa 
March 13—President Fidel Castro arrives in Paris for 3 days of 
talks, he meets with French President François Mitterrand. 


EGYPT 
March 28—Egypt hangs 2 Muslim militants convicted of at- 
tempting to murder novelist Naguib Mahfouz last October. 


ESTONIA 

March 6—Election results released today show that the rulmg 
Fatherland Party recetved only about 5% of the vote ın elec- 
tons last week, 2 partes calling for slower economic reform, 
the Coalition Party and the Rural People’s Union, won ap- 
proximately 47% of the vote and will form a new govern- 
ment. 


Ham 

March 28—Mireille Durocher Bertin, a lawyer who supported 
the 1991 coup to unseat President Jean-Bertrand Ansnde, 1s 
assassinated. 


March 29—Aristide condemns the balling of Bertin. 

March 31—US President Bill Clmton arves m Hain to witness 
the transfer of Haitian security from the 4,500 US troops 
currently stationed m Hat to a multilateral UN force of 
6,900. 


IRAQ: 

March 13—The New York Times reports that retired Major Gen- 
eral Wafiq Samarau attempted a coup against President 
Saddam Hussem earlier this month; Samaraii has reportedly 


fled to Syna. 
March 25—An Iraqi court sentences 2 Americans to 8 years in 
pnson; the men crossed the border from Kuwat 


while travelmg through the demilitarized zone on March 13. 


ISRAEL 
March 19—Two settlers are killed and 5 wounded in an am- 
bush by Palestiman gunmen on an Israeli bus m Hebron 


ITALY 

March 2—Former Prime Minister Giuho Andreot is indicted 
on charges that he provided protection to the mafia m Sicily 
in retum for political support for Andreotti’s Christian 
Democratic Party. 


JAPAN 


March 20—EFight people are killed and more than 4,700 are 


after nerve gas is released on three lines of the 
Tokyo subway system. 
March 23—Police searching the grounds of the Aum Shinrikyo 
sect find 2 tons of chemicals, some of which are 
similar to those used in the gas attack on the Tokyo subway 


system. 
March 24—Police discover several more tons of key nerve 
as thes cotinine cediehing thé DET of tie 
us SECT. 
March 29—The Bank of Tokyo and the Mitsubishi Bank an- 
nounce that they plan to merge; the merger will create the 
world’s largest bank, with $819 bilhon in assets. 


KAZAKHSTAN 
March 11—President Nursultan Nazarbayev dissolves partia- 
ment after the Consututional Court rules that the legislative 


body was illegitimate because the March 1994 parliamentary 
elections were flawed. 


KOREA, NORTH 

March 8—North Korea threatens to break an agreement to 
freeze its nuclear program; it says it will not accept 2 South 
Korean—buult nuclear reactors as part of a deal brokered last’ 
year with the US and several other countnes. 


LEBANON 


a ee Munuster Faris Bouez asks the UN to halt an 
blockade of southern Lebanon and stop Israel’s 
Dace te ua ies aa eee 
blockade about 3 weeks ago to protest Lebanese security 
checks at the border of the Israeh-occupied ‘‘secunty zone” 

in southern Lebanon. 
March 10—lsreeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin announces 
that Israel has lifted its sea blockade of Lebanon. 


MEXICO 


March 3—Fonmer President Carlos Salinas ends a 1-day hun- 
ger strike to protest President Ernesto Zedillo’s remarks that 
Salmas is pnmanly responsible for Mexico’s current eco- 
nomic crisis. 

sieu, is Tories depa) aa Acal l coring Up 

the i 1994 assassinanon of his brother, 
Institunonal Revolutionary Party leader José Francisco Ruz 
Massieu 

March 12—Salinas leaves for indefinite exile in the US; a 


Zedillo admunistranon emissary requested his departure 
from Mexico on March 7. 
March 14—In an attempt to bring the Zapansta National Lib- 
eration Army to the negotlation table, an Intenor Ministry 
offiaal announces that the army will withdraw from posi- 
dons ın the Zapatista rebels’ former areas of control in Chia- 


pas. 

March 18—The Chamber of Depuues approves a Zedillo plan 
to stabilize the economy by a vote of 290 to 173 Under the 
plan there will be a 50% increase in the sales tax, the prices 

- of gasolme and electricity will rise; and mcreases in the mini- 
mum wage will be limited to 10%. 


MYANMAR 
March 15—State radio announces that the military junta re- 
leased opposition party leader U Tin Oo and 30 other politi- 


NIGERIA 

March 23—The ent releases former military leader 
General Olusegun Obasanjo; he had been arrested m con- 
nection with an attempted March 1 coup against the current 
military leader, General Sani Abacha. 


PAKISTAN 

March 8—In Karachi, unidentified gunmen kill 2 American 
diplomats and myure a third in an attack on a van carrymg 
the 3 to work at the United States consulate in that city, no 
one takes responsibility for the killings. 

March 10—Gunmen open fire on a Shiite Muslim mosque m 
Karachi after a bomb explodes at the mosque; 11 people are 
lulled and at least 22 wounded. 

March 12—Acting on Prime Mmister Benazir Bhutto's orders 
to end violence in Karachi, police round up more than 300 
suspected militants. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 


March 12—A World Bank—admuustered fund for the Authority 
has run out of money, The New York Times reports, because 


donors who pledged $60 million in ad in November have 

- only delivered $36 million; the Israel demal of Palestinian 
workers’ entry into Israel last month following terrorist at- 
tacks has also depleted the Authonty’s tax base. 


PERU 


March 1—Peru and Ecuador agree to a cease-fire; a previous 
cease-fire was broken with the resumption of fighting 
last week In 1 month of fighnng over a contested 
area ceded to Peru in 1942, se a oases epee 
200 wounded, about 10,000 soldiers are massed on the bor- 
der. Under the terms of the new cease-fire, the US, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile are to send peacekeepers to monitor 
troop withdrawals from the border area next week 


PHILIPPINES 

March 21—Protests continue throughout the county in re- 
sponse to the execution in Singapore last week of a Filipina 
accused of murder; President Fidel Ramos appeals for calm, 
and the Singaporean embassy issues a formal sooiest oven 
the public burning of the Singaporean flag 


RUSSIA 

March 1—Vladislav Listyev, ai television journalist who 
also served as executive director of the Ostankino television 
network, is killed in Moscow, the killmg 1s believed to have 
been carned out by i aaa rains 

March 6—The military gained total control of 
Grozny, Ee aus Weal Bele republic of Chechnya; 
Russian troops have been fighting m the republic for the last 
3 months. 

President Bons Yeltsin dismisses the chief of police and 
the chief prosecutor m Moscow for not aggressively combat- 
ing organized crime. 

9—Yelrsin announces that the government will allow 
the Organization for Secunty and Cooperanon in Europe to 
estabhsh a ent human rights mission m Chechnya. 
area iO SPE PE AEN wii he 
IMF on the terms for a $6.4 bilhon standby loan. 
March 31—The military announces that Russian forces have 
captured the last urban center under guerrilla control in 


Chechnya. 


RWANDA 

March 20—UN officials m Nairobi say that 24 Rwandans who 
bad been charged m connection with the genocide in 
Rwanda last year suffocated to death in a jail cell ın Kigali 
last week 


' SOMALA 

March 2—US Marines complete a 3-day mission to assıst in 
the withdrawal of the UN troops m Somalia; the 
withdrawal marks the end of a $2 bilhon UN mission to end 
famine in the country and restore a stable government 


SOUTH AFRICA 
March 27—President Nelson Mandela dismusses his estranged 
wife, Winnie, from the Cabinet for insubordinanon. 


TURKEY 
March 20—Turlash forces attack bases to the rebel 
Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) in northern Iraq, the 2,800 
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guerrillas of the PKK, based in Iraq, have been fighting Tur- 
key for a Kurdish homeland smce 1984 


UKRAINE 
March 1—Pnme Minister Vitaly Masol resigns; First Deputy 
Prime Minister Yevhen Marchuk 1s named prime mmister. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

March 14—The government announces that it will withdraw 
400 troops from Northern Ireland, at least 18,000 Brinsh 
soldiers are sull stationed in the province. 


Northem Ireland 

March 8—For the first ume, Smn Fem, the poliucal arm of the 
Irish Republican Army, says it will discuss the issue of IRA 
disarmament with the Bridsh government. 


UNITED STATES 

March 1—President Bill Clinton issues an execuuve order to 
reduce the US stockpile of highly ennched uranium and 
plutonium by 200 tons 

March 8—The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) reports that 
Bosnian Serbs are responsible for 90% of the ethnic cleans- 
mg in Bosma since 1991. 

March 12—Vice President Gore, speaking at a UN conference 
on poverty in Copenhagen, announces that over the next 5 
years the US will begin to channel 40 percent of its foreign 
ud packages through nongovernmental organizations rather 
than through governments. 

March 22 tative Robert G. Torricelli (D-NJ.) reports 
that Guatemalan Colonel Juho Roberto Alpirez, who was 
responsible for the 1992 torture and death of Efrafn Bamaca 
Velásquez, a Guatemalan leader, and the 1990 kill- 
ing of Michael DeVme, an Amencan hotelier in Guatemala, 
was recewing payments from the CIA at the time of the 
deaths and that the CIA knew the details of the deaths. 

March 29—The New York Times reports that Bush and Clinton 
administration officials have said that the Bush admunistra- 
ton, which pubhcly ceased military aid to Guatemala in 
1990 in response to the killing of DeVime, allowed the CIA 
to send between $5 million and $7 millon to Guatemala 
after the aid cutoff 

March 30—Chnton orders an investigation into US activities in 
Guatemala 


VENEZUELA 

March 15—More than 150 lefusts have been arrested and ac- 
cused of plottmg an uprising for March 16; authorities be- 
lieve the Revolunonary Bolivarian Movement planned violent 
demonstrations to protest 20% price mcreases announced 
last month. 

March 17—More than 1,000 Colombian illegal 
livig on the Colombis-Venezuela border are aeri de- 
ported to Colombia; the deportanon comes after a Colom- 
bian guerrilla raid last month that killed 8 soldiers 
Venezuela has recently placed 5,000 troops in 4 states bor- 
denng Colombia, while Colombia has put 5,700 troops on 
its side of the border a 
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“Rescuing the relationship from becoming a self-fulfilling adversarial prophecy 
will require no small degree of leadership, vision, and political guile on both 
sides. . such $tatesmanship does not appear to be forthcoming. It will have to 
wait until the dust settles from the Chinese succession struggle and the 1996 
American presidential elections. However, by that time it may be too late.” 


The United States and China: 
A New Cold War? 


BY DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


hu set foot on United States soil and precipi- 

tated the most serious crisis in Sino-American 
relations since the 1989 Tiananmen massacre. For Bei- 
jing it was an intolerable event; for the United States it 
was an inevitable one. 

The Peoples Daily accused the United States of 
“playing with fire” and “plunging relations into the 
danger zone.” The State Department responded that its 
“one China policy” remained unchanged and there was 
no need for such a stern reaction to Lee's “strictly pri- 
vate” visit to accept an honorary doctorate at Cornell 
University (where he had received his Ph.D. 25 years 
ago). In Beijing the government lodged a “strong 
protest” with American Ambassador Stapleton Roy; he 
was warned that “severe damage” to relations between 
the two countries had been done, and that the United 
States action had been a blow to “the feelings of 1.2 bil- 
lion Chinese people.” 

Beijing’s verbal frenzy was matched by its retaliatory 
actions. A visiung Chinese air force delegation was 
immediately recalled, and a pending visit by Defense 
Minister Chi Haotian canceled. Bilateral consultations 
on the Missile Technology Control Regime (MTcR), the 
proliferation of fissile nuclear materials, and peaceful 
nuclear cooperation were postponed. Washington was 
informed that a scheduled visit by John Holum, direc- 
tor of the United States Arms Control and Disarma- 


O n June 7, 1995, Taiwanese President Lee Teng- 
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ment Agency, was “inconvenient.” Then, on June 16, 
Beijing recalled its ambassador to the United States, Li 
Daoyu, for indefinite “consultations,” and postponed a 
high-level July meeting with Taiwan officials. _ 

This was Beijings official retaliation while it waited 
for the United States to “take effective actions to com- 
pletely remove the deleterious effects of Lee Teng-huis 
visit and return to the right course of the three Sino- 
U.S. joint communiqués.” Unofficially, China made its 
displeasure known in a manner calculated to irritate 
American sensitivities in a number of areas. 

First, it allowed six factories that pirate compact 
disks to reopen. Rampant Chinese pirating of cps, 
computer software, videotapes, books, and commercial 
logos were estimated by United States Special Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor to cost United States 
manufacturers $1 billion annually before the Intellec- 
tual Property Rights agreement was reached this Febru- 
ary—aunder the threat of 100 percent tariffs and a trade 
war. 
Second, Chinese security services rounded up 
dozens of dissidents on the eve of the sixth anni 
of the Tiananmen massacre, and continued to hold 
many others incommunicado or under house arrest 
(the whereabouts and condition of noted democracy 
campaigner Wei Jingshen have not been disclosed 
since he was detained more than a year ago). Beijing 
also held American-naturalized citizen Harry Wu after 
detaining him at a remote border crossing. Wu, who 
was imprisoned for 19 years in China’ vast network of 
labor camps, has made a crusade of exposing China's 


gulag—especially its prison labor and trade in organs 
of executed prisoners. Wu had entered China on an 
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American passport with a valid visa, no doubt to con- 
tinue his investigations and filming of these transgres- 
sions. Wu awaits trial for espionage; in the meantime, 
China has not responded to United States appeals for 
his immediate release. 

Third, Beijing successfully test-fired a mobile inter- 
continental ballistic missile capable of delivering 
nuclear weapons to American soil The Dongfeng (East 
Wind)-31 has a range of 8,000 kilometers (5,000 
miles); with ıts solid fuel boosters and ability to carry 
up to 12 warheads, it substantially augments China's 
nuclear arsenal. China's accelerated campaign of 
nuclear testing since 1993—in violation of a voluntary 
ternational moratorrum—has been a source of con- 
siderable consternation to Chinas neighbors and the 
United States Relatedly, in July China took the 
unprecedented step of test-firing 6 M-9 medium-range 
ballistic missiles, which impacted just 90 miles north 
of Taiwan. The People’s Liberation Army’s moderniza- 
tion and recent double-digit budget increases have also 
become sources of concern. Its assertive acts in the 
South China Sea, while predating the Lee visit, disturb 
the United States and its Asian allies. 

Fourth, in the wake of the Lee visit, United States 
intelligence discovered “incontrovertible proof” that 
China had delivered “more than 30” assembled m-11 
medium-range ballistic missiles to Pakistan, and had 
supplied Iran with unspecified sensitive missile tech- 
nologies (probably also for the M-11 or for North 
Korean Scuds). Such exports are banned under the 
MTCR and are required by United States law to trigger 
retaliatory sanctions if the violation is proved. 

Beijings belligerence began to show even in areas 
where the two nations quietly cooperate, such as nar- 
cotics trafficking. Assistant Secretary of State Robert 
Gelbard publicly accused Chinese authorities of 
recently withholding counternarcotics intelligence and 
permitting heroin transshipments through its territory. 

From Bengs standpoint, as the United States had 
breached its greatest sensitivity—Tatwan—the retalia- 
tion was jusufied. There ıs ttle doubt that allowing 
Lee Teng-hui into the United States was an affront to 
Beijing and a violation of the spirit—but not the let- 
ter—of the 1979 normalization accords, the Taiwan 
Relations Act, and subsequent joint agreements con- 
cerning relations with Tatwan These agreements spec- 
ify that “unofficial relanons” shall be maintained with 
“the authonties on Tatwan.” In this ght, Lees unoffi- 
cial, private visit 1s consistent with United States law 
under the Taiwan Relations Act, although it was cer- 
tainly a major departure from 16 years of official policy 
(in the wake of Lee's June visit it was revealed that as 
vice president he had visited secretly in 1985 and deliv- 
ered a lecture at West Point). 

Under the Clinton administration, relations with Tai- 
wan had been slightly upgraded following a compre- 
hensive policy review: the name of Taiwan’s unofficial 


embassy in the United States was changed to provide 
clearer identification; Cabinet-level visits were permit- 
ted; and official meetings could take place inside gov- 
ernment buildings. But even the Clinton administration 
did not envision visits above the Cabinet level; in 1994 
the State Department had prevented President Lee 
from disembarking from his plane dunng a refueling 
stop in Honolulu, and had allowed Prime Minister Lien 
Chan only a brief stopover en route to Latin America. 


A CONGRESSIONAL CHINA POLICY 

Congress took the position that the administration's 
marginal improvements in Taiwan's status had not 
gone far enough. Legislators had believed for some 
time that Taiwan deserved better treatment from the 
United States—a belief that grew stronger with the 
arrival in January 1995 of a Republican majority in 
both houses. Many believed that China specialists in 
the State Department and successive administrations 
had kowtowed to Beijing for too long; they had 
wrongly accepted Beijing’s definition of Taiwan as a 
renegade province, had turned their backs on an old 
and trusted friend, and had ignored Taiwan's remark- 
able transition to a bona fide democracy. 

Some in Congress are not only pro-Taiwan, they are 
also anti-China. Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman Jesse Helms makes no secret of his disdain 
for Beijing—which he sull refers to as “Communist 
China” or “Red China.” To underscore his sympathies, 
Taiwan's representative to the United States was the 
first foreign dignitary Helms received after taking this 
key committee chairmanship. Four other Republicans, 
Senators Frank Murkowski of Alaska and Alfonse 
D’Amato of New York, Representative Frank Wolf of 
Virginia, and House of Representatives Committee on 
International Relations Chairman Benjamin Gilman of 
New York, are also outspoken cnitics of Beijings trans- 
gressions. In the debate over the 1995 China Policy 
Act, Congressional members took turns bashing 
China: “I despise the Chinese government as much as 
anyone in this body!” proclaimed Representative Wolf 
to his colleagues in the House. 

Many in Congress advocate enhancing Taiwan's 
place in United States diplomacy. Even House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich (R-Ga.) has publicly called for the 
admission of “The Republic of China on Taiwan” to 
the United Nations and diplomatic recognition by the 
United States. Gingrich subsequently backpedaled after 
creating a diplomatic furor, but his preferences had 
been made known. In March the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee unanimously approved a resolution 
declaring that Taiwan deserves a seat in the uN. Gil- 
man’s committee has amended the Taiwan Relations 
Act to strengthen the United States commitment to 
supply Taiwan with adequate defensive weapons, and 
the committee has endorsed legislation declaring Tibet 
a sovereign and occupied country 


Against this backdrop Congress overwhelmingly 
endorsed resolutions in May calling on the Clinton 
administration to permit Lee Teng-hui to visit the 
United States (the House vote was a unanimous 396 to 
0, while the Senate voted 97 to 1). The votes put Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton in a difficult position: Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher and Assistant Secretary for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs Winston Lord had 
already assured China, as well as other allies, that 
“under no conditions” would Lee Teng-hui be permit- 
ted to visit the United States. But the vote in Congress 
was too overwhelming for Clinton to ignore—espe- 
cially with an election year looming. After a closed- 
door meeting with Senators Charles Robb, Sam Nunn, 
and other congressmen, the president overruled the 
State Department 

The Taiwan issue 1s by no means the only area 
where Congress believes the administration has been 
too soft on China. Single-issue lobbyists dominate 
Congressional concerns about Beijing, and 
their collective impact has been to call for 
a comprehensive toughening of China pol- 
icy. Anti-abortion activists have seized on 
Beijing’s coercive birth control policy, 





There is a growing 
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Chinese goods on American markets, opaque Chinese 
investment and trade regulations, Chinese government 
fiat in awarding contracts to nations that toe Beijing's 
line on Taiwan, and the high cost of doing business in 
China. 

Taken together these individual issues have had a 
cumulative impact on Congressional views of Amen- 
can interests and the People’s Republic. Many of 
Congress’ concerns were subsumed in the 1995 China 
Policy Act, which passed both houses on July 20. The 
act was promptly denounced by the Chinese govern- 
ment spokesman as “gross interference m China’ inter- 
nal affairs, against which the Chinese side expresses 
strong resentment and firm opposition and has made 
solemn representations to the U.S. side.” 

There is a growing perception in Congress that Chi- 
nese behavior across a wide range of issues is inimical 
to American national interests. There are also those in 
the executive branch who share this perception. The 
operative question is: how does the United 
States pursue these concerns and positively 
affect Chinese behavior? 


THREE STRATEGIES, ONE GOAL 


which includes forced sterilization and perception in Three broad viewpoints have emerged 

late-term abortions of female fetuses. The Congress that on how the United States should deal with 

practice of female infanticide (not a Chi- : ; China. They can be described as the 
Chinese behavior 


nese government policy) is also a concern. 
Human rights activists criticize China's 
harassment and imprisonment of dissi- 
dents, the prison camp system, the number 
of executions carried out every year 
(approximately 5,000 in 1994), the illicit 
trade in the organs of those executed, 
restrictions on freedom of speech and 
assembly, religious restnctions, and the 
persecution of Tibetan monks. 
International relations and national 
security specialists point with alarm to China's rapidly 
rising defense budget and military modermzaton pro- 
gram, the improvements ın its nuclear forces, the 
acquisition of advanced aircraft and submarines from 
Russia, the military exercises carried out near Taiwan, 
and the assertive policy in the South China Sea. 
Nuclear proliferation and arms control advocates are 
concerned about Beijmg’s nuclear assistance programs 
(especially to Iran and other Islamic states), and the 
export of ballisuc and other short-range missile sys- 
tems. Free traders criticize China’ trading practices— 
including intellectual property right infringement, a 
$29.5 bilhon trade deficit with the United States in 
1994, restricted market access in China, dumping of 





This categorization and description draws on, but also 
varies with, that expressed by Robert Sutter in China in 
World Affairs. U.S. Policy Choices (Washington, D.C.: Con- 
gressional Research Service, January 1995), pp. 16-18. 


across a wide 
range of issues is 
inimical to 
American national 
interests. 


schools of engagement, confrontation, and 
destabilization.1 

The majonty of policy makers in the 
Department of State, Department of De- 
fense, the National Security Council, and 
the White House, along with most China 
specialists, favor a strategy of “comprehen- 
sive engagement.” They do not seek con- 
frontation with China, but rather want to 
isolate and deal separately with the multi- 
ple issues and components on the United 
States-China agenda instead of creating “linkage” 
across issue areas that would penalize or reward China 
in one area for behavior in another This school takes 
its cues from the Bush administration’s “open door” 
policy, whereby the United States sought to influence 
change in China by maintaining a presence in the 
country. Proponents of this view claim that a “closed 
door” neocontainment policy would not only danger- 
ously isolate China, but would also reduce any Ameri- 
can leverage. This camp argues that pressuring China 
could cause the collapse of the regime and Chinas 
breakup—which, they note, would have disastrous 
consequences for the United States and Asia. They 
believe that ıt is better to promote relations with a dif- 
ficult and unsavory regime than to contribute to the 
disruption of 1.2 billion people. It is argued that com- 
prehensive engagement is the only way to integrate 
China peacefully and constructively into the world 
order. 
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A second group sees China in more adversarial 
terms and argues for a tougher stance across a range of 
issues. The confrontationists have real reservations 
about comprehensive engagement; they doubt China 
will ever conform to United States desires or interna- 
tional norms and standards. They see Chinese leaders 
as hostile toward the United States, and Chinese offi- 
cials as unreconstructed realists with a state-centered 
approach to world affairs. This group fears the emer- 
gence of an authoritarian, assertively nationalistic 
superpower that, once strong, will be in a position to 
dominate Asia and dictate terms to others. Accordingly, 
the United States should not try to assist in China’s 
modernization, but should instead pursue a subtle con- 
tainment policy while pressuring China on issues 
important to Washington and American interests. Pro- 
ponents of this perspective can be found throughout 
Congress, but also in the Pentagon, in pnvate research 
institutions, and among some prominent academic 
China specialists.2 

The third school favors an assertive 
policy to destabilize Chinese Communist 
Party rule. They are a definite minority, 
but believe that until the political system 
in China is changed, Beijings leaders will 
be inherently incapable of long-term pos- 
itive and cooperative ties with the United 
States. United States policy should thus 
focus on fostering political change in 





Unlike the 1980s, it is 
not possible to identify 
a pro-United States 
faction in the Chinese 
leadership today... Lee’s 


jing these days; moreover, Lee's visit to the United 
States seems to have sealed any debate about American 
intentions toward China. 

Before the visit, two strands of opinion—+the “coop- 
erative” and the “oppositionist” schools—could be iden- 
tified in Beijing. The former clustered around Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen and the Foreign Ministry. Presi- 
dent and Communist Party General Secretary Jiang 
Zemin was also in this camp, although Jiang was vul- 
nerable to the oppositionists. The cooperative school 
will work with the United States when it is in China’s 
interests to do so; it does not want a rupture with Wash- 
ington, and essentially agrees with the policy of “non- 
linkage,” which is key to America’s “constructive 
engagement” policy. Their view is “to reserve differences 
and seek common ground” while standing steadfast 
against what they perceive to be “hegemonist” behavior. 

The oppositionists are adamantly opposed to the 
United States on a range of issues. They perceive the 
United States in largely ideological 
terms; it is seen as a distinct threat to 
Communist Party rule, national secu- 
rity, and the very existence of the Peo- 
ples Republic itself. The oppositionists 
will “brook no interference in China's 
internal affairs” and advocate a tough 
policy on Taiwan, trade, dissent, and a 
vigorous rebuttal of the “China threat.” 
Not surprisingly, this group is a coali- 


China while maintaining a vigilant pos- Visit to the United States _ tion of conservative party apparatchiks 
ture in dealing with disruptive Chinese ceems to have sea led and ideologues, along with key ele- 
behavior abroad. Like the confrontation- ments of the People’s Liberation Army. 
ists, the destabilizers are also found in any debate about Lee's tip to the United States deci- 
Congress and outside government. American intentions sively shifted the balance of opinion in 

The thread that runs through all three i ; Beijing in favor of the oppositionists. 
approaches is the desire to change Chi- toward China. The prevailing view 1s that the United 


nese behavior. But China has proven tru- 
culent and resistant. “The truth is that 
none of us know what to do to get China to change,” 
admitted House minority leader Richard Gephardt (D- 
Mo.) on July 20, 1995. 


THE VIEW(S) FROM BEIJING 

It is difficult to see a range of perspectives in the 
Chinese government on future relations with the 
United States. Clearly there is a consensus that Beijing 
should never acquiesce to terms dictated by Washing- 
ton. The “just say no” school in Japan also has its 
adherents in China. 

Unlike the 1980s, it is not possible to identify a pro- 
United States faction ın the Chinese leadership today. 
It is not politically correct to be pro-American 1n Bei- 








2However, it should be noted that Secretary Perry and 
other senior Pentagon officials are among the most ardent 
advocates of comprehensive engagement and building 
peaceful ues with the Chinese military. 





States is pursuing a hostile policy com- 
prised of four interrelated components. 
First, it is believed that the United States is trying to 
contain China strategically. Second, it is believed that 
the United States seeks to frustrate Chinas emergence 
as a world economic power. Third, it is thought that 
the United States wants to permanently divide Tarwan 
from China, and is fueling pro-independence senti- 
ments on the island. Fourth, Beijing sees evidence of a 
concerted policy to destabilize and undermine the 
regime and Communist Party rule in China, with the 
intent of bringing about the collapse of the People’s 
Republic itself. Having disposed of the Soviet Union 
and other former Communist party-states, Bejing 
believes that America’s cold warriors now have their 
sights on consigning Communist China to the prover- 
bial dustbin of history. 

Chinas policy toward the United States is also being 
driven by a combination of nsing nationalism and the 
political fluidity resulting from the jockeying for power 
as the post-Deng era approaches. The succession 


means China is less able to take initiatives toward the 
United States at a time of political indeterminacy; it 
also means that “loyalty” tests are being played out to 
see who can best demonstrate his post-Deng political 
credentials by being “tough” and standing up to the 
United States. 

The military has taken the lead in promoting the 
assertive nationalism and uncompromising atmosphere 
in Beijing today. It has found ready allies in the party, 
the foreign trade apparatus and other elements of the 
State Council, and certain parts of the Foreign Ministry. 
Even ordinary intellectuals are growing intolerant of 
what they see as American “bullying” and hegemonic 
behavior. Thus archconservatives are ascendant in Bei- 


jing—as well as in Washington. 


THE DOWNWARD SPIRAL 

Relations between the United States and China have 
been notable for their fluctuations, ambivalent mutual 
umages, and inability to find a constructive and coop- 
erative equilibrium. Bilateral relations and mutual 
tmages either have been frozen in cold war conflict or 
have swung markedly from embrace to acrmony and 
back again, time after ome. They have followed a cycli- 
cal pattern of embrace-disenchantment-fallout-revival 
(there have been approximately 10 such cycles in this 
century). Pessimusts pomt out that United States-China 
relations are prone to disenchantment and conflict, 
while optimists note that they have historically revived 
from the depths of acrimony. 

At present the United States and China are in 
another phase of detenoration. Optimists would say 
that an equilibrium has been found—not at the amica- 
ble or hostile end of the continuum, but in the middle, 
where elements of cooperation mix with elements of 
competition and conflict. Realists note that there are 
not many elements of cooperation, and that conflicts 
predominate. Pessimists point out that there is little 
common ground on which to forge a relationship; only 
the mutual desire for a stable China and peace in Asia 
are shared. Otherwise, diverging national interests, dif- 
ferent political systems, conflicts over important policy 
issues, and mutual distrust prevail ın Sino-American 
relations at present. 

Rescuing the relationship from becomung a self-ful- 
filing adversarial prophecy will require no small 
degree of leadership, vision, and political guile on both 
sides. In a period of political indeterminacy and weak- 
ened governments in both countries, such statesman- 
ship does not appear to be forthcoming. It will have to 
wait until the dust settles from the Chinese succession 
struggle and the 1996 Amencan presidential elections. 
However, by that time it may be too late, and the per- 
ceptual die of viewing each other as adversaries may 
already have been cast. 

Arresting the downward spiral will be difficult, but 
it is achievable (reversing it is another story). Relations 
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reached a low point following the 1989 Tiananmen 
massacre, and remained in the doldrums until 1994, 
when President Clinton extended Chinas most favored 
nation trade status and decoupled it from human rights 
critena. At the same time, his administration took the 
new tack (actually the old Bush administration poly) 
of “comprehensive engagement.” The Sino-American 
relanonship then pulled out of the doldrums, and 
cooperative mteraction was reinitiated. As part of this 
new strategy, several Cabinet secretaries visited China. 
The trips by Secretary of Commerce Ron Brown and 
Secretary of Energy Hazel O'Leary netted approxi- 
mately $5 billion each in contracts for American firms, 
and Secretary of Defense William Perry’s visit restarted 
the dormant relationship between the militaries of the 
two countries. 

It may be, however, that China and the United 
States are destined for a prolonged period of acrimony 
and confrontation. Assistant Secretary of State Lord 
publicly warned in June that “the United States hoped 
to improve its relations with China, but the possibility 
of the two countries becoming long-term adversaries 
could not be ruled out, and the United States might 
have to turn, with other Western countries, to a policy 
of containment.” 

Mutual suspicions run deep, and the objective dif- 
ferences and policy conflicts are real; they cannot be 
wished away. No pressing mutual security threat (such 
as the former Soviet Union) exists that would allow 
bilateral problems to be swept under the rug in defer- 
ence to larger interests. Some of the differences are 
negotiable, but others are systemic and intractable. 
Moreover, China's rise as an economic and military 
power comes at a time when the United States is the 
sole remaining superpower in an international system 
that is in great flux. Historically, it has always been dif- 
ficult to integrate a rising power into the established 
international system and balance of power, in this case 
China’ rise represents a major challenge to the United 
States and Japan in particular. But a United Statested 
policy of trying to contain China would be both mis- 
guided and unsuccessful; it would certainly not find 
support among America’s Asian and European allies 
and partners. Without such support, a containment 
policy would be stillborn. 


MANAGING THE UNMANAGEABLE? 

Future Sino-American relations will be conditioned 
by a variety of factors, many beyond the control of 
either government. Two elements, however, will re- 
main present. 

First, domestic politics in each country will con- 
tinue to have a profound—even defining—impact on 
relations. This is normal and natural, especially in the 
democratic United States. But even China has its inter- 
est groups and domestic pressures. The relationship of 
the 1970s and 1980s was unnatural, as the two coun- 
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tries forged a strategic relationship while subsuming 
other contentious matters. Domestic pressures on 
diplomacy is a fact of hfe with which both sides will 
have to live. Archconservatives have come to power 
and are wielding great influence, fueling nationalistic 
and assertive impulses in both countries. Moreover, 
there are some m the United States who are looking for 
a new threat to replace the Soviet Union. While mis- 
placed, China provides a convenient target. 

Second, the mutual perception that the other coun- 
try challenges core national interests will remain indef- 
initely. For China, the raison d’étre of its foreign policy 
is anti-hegemony, anti-“big power politics,” anti-bully- 
ing, anti-pressure tactics and sanctions, anti-alliances, 
anti-intervention, anti-spheres of influence—in effect, 
the antithesis of what the superpower United States 
engages in This foreign policy “code of conduct” is 


deeply umbedded in the Chinese mindset, and grows ° 


directly out of modern Chinese history and the “cen- 
tury of shame and humiliation.” 
China will not be satisfied untl it 





admission to the new World Trade Organizaton 
(which China so covets) would be out of the question 
without adherence to international standards on pro- 
tection of international copynghts. 

This context underlies the specific agenda of issues 
between Washington and Beijing. Each 1s deeply sus- 
picious of the other’ motives, making it difficult to find 
common ground and agreement. These are two large 
and proud nations with opposing political and social 
systems, deeply different values, and vastly divergent 
historical heritages. Neither understands the other very 
well, hence, misperceptions prevail 3 ; 

In both capitals a lack of high-level attention to, and 
monitoring of, the relationship is apparent. The two 
governments deal with issues as they crop up and 
without overall management of the relationship. Only 
when a crisis erupts do issues receive Cabinet or Polit- 
buro attention. Thus, the relationship tends to become 
reactive, hostage to domestic pressures and prone to 
bureaucratic wrangling and sabo- 
tage; the parts overwhelm the 


has achieved t power status ; : whole. 

and the nies AR to act A United Statested policy of There 1s also the factor that the 
as an imperial T, trying to contain China would ree pe has = paca 

For their many ın the Uni- Mo NT inducin e in China. U 

ted States eee a rising be both misguided and Japan a fie nee states of 
power that may challenge basic unsuccessful; it would certainly the European Union, who seem 
American commercial and national i content to interact with China on 
security interests. China also in- not find support among a normal state-to-state basis for 
creasingly appears to be a non-sta- America’s Asian and European mutual benefit (and profit), the 


tus quo power, with aspirations to 
challenge international norms. 


allies and partners. Without such 


United States has long sought to 
change China socially, politically, 


Washington sees Chinese coopera- support, a containment policy and economically. This is by no 
tion on a range of bilateral and : means unique to the post-Tianan- 
international issues to be marginal would be stillborn. men period or since the Commu- 


at best; nonconformity as the 
norm, abstentions on key UN Secu- 
rity Council resolutions common, and outnght oppo- 
sition an occasional occurrence. 

In some places interests do overlap, but a deeper 
struggle of worldviews between the two is at work. The 
negotiating tactics used in the recent intellectual prop- 
erty rights negouations reflected this systemic struggle. 
Washington believed that only pressure and the threat 
of sanctions would bring China to heel. Yet Beijing 
acquiesced to Washington's demands only because ıt 
was seen to be in Chinas own best interests after it 
became clear that the European Union and other 
nations supported the Amencan position, and that 





3See David Shambaugh, Beautiful Imperialist (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1991); and David Shambaugh, 
ed , American Studies of Contemporary China (Armonk, N.Y.: 
M E. Sharpe, 1994). 

4See Richard Madsen, China and the American Dream. A 
Moral Inquiry (Berkeley: Unversity of California Press, 
1995). 





nists came to power; it reaches 
back to the late Qing dynasty and 
Republican era (1911-1949).4 Recall the famous state- 
ment by Senator Kenneth Wherry during the 1940s, 
“We shall hft Shanghai up, up, forever up untl ıt is just 
like Kansas City!” 

This “missionary impulse” in American thinking 
about and approach to China is very much alive today, 
especially so given the Republican Party's proclivities. 
During the post-Tiananmen debates on China policy in 
the United States—which were subsumed under the 
annual most favored nation tussle—the debate was 
really over means rather than ends, and centered on 
the question: how best to induce change in Chinese 
government behavior? 

Two basic strategies emerged: the open and closed 
door approaches. The former, practiced during the 
Bush administration, argued that only through a pres- 
ence in China could the United States influence 
change. The latter (espoused by many in Congress) 
argued that external pressure and sanctions should be 
used to isolate China internationally and the regime 


domestically. Both, however, shared the goal of induc- 
ing change in China. 

The Clinton administration came to office with this 
mussionary impulse. In his confirmation hearings, Sec- 
retary of State Chnstopher bluntly stated that Ameri- 
can policy should be to “peacefully evolve China 
toward democracy.” The Chinese have long accused 
the United States of pursuing a policy of “peaceful evo- 
lution” (heping yanbian), and Christopher’ statement 
gave them a clear, official signal that they were right 
and had something to fear. National Security Adviser 
Anthony Lake added fuel to the fire when, in 1993, he 
enunciated the new doctrine of “enlargement,” which 
was to replace the doctrine of “containment” and guide 
American foreign policy in the post-cold war world. 
What was to be “enlarged”? The “world's free commu- 
nity of market democracies.” Lake went on to list 
China, along with Iraq, Iran, Libya, and North Korea, 
as “backlash” states. He later took the People’s Republic 
off this list, but the image endured. 

The systemic issues and differences run deep and go 
to the essence of the two political systems. Many in 
Congress disdain the Chinese Communist regime and 
system—which they see as internally repressive, anti- 
thetical to American values, unfair in its trading prac- 
tices, and potentially threatening militarily to America’s 
national security interests in Asia. 

Nor have memones of Tiananmen fully faded. 
Americans saw their values being massacred on the 
night of June 4, when those who had been quoting 
Washington, Jefferson, Paine, and had erected a replica 
of the Statue of Liberty were gunned down. 

Although difficult to gauge comprehensively, polling 
by Potomac Associates (a Washington, D.C.-based firm 
specializing in American perceptions of Asia) indicated 
that in 1994, 37 percent of those polled viewed the 
People’s Republic of China as “unfriendly” or an 
“enemy.” This was down from 49 percent in 1991 and 
nearly 80 percent in the wake of the 1989 Tiananmen 
massacre. Interestingly, 53 percent of Americans 
viewed China as an “unfair” trading nation in 1994, up 
from 27 percent in 1989 5 

For China the struggle ıs also systemic. The prob- 





5As cited ın Harry Harding, The Evolution of Greater China 
and What It Means For America (New York. National Com- 
mittee on U S.—China Relations, China Policy Series, no. 10, 
December 1994), pp. 30-31 
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lems go to the heart of the Chinese revolution— 
namely, the restored national dignity of the nation after 
a century of “shame and humiliation” at the hands of 


- the Western powers and Japan. China’s domestuc and 


foreign policies are geared toward increasing its wealth 
and power (fu qiang), and all American actions are fil- 
tered through the perceptual prism of whether they 
enhance or hinder this quest. 

There is not only a difference in values and the two 
political and social systems, but also one of the norms 
of interstate relations. The Chinese rightfully refuse to 
be dictated to as during imperial times. Sanctions, pres- 
sure, deadlines, coercion, threats, and other manifesta- 
tions of what Chinese describe as “hegemonic” 
behavior cannot be tolerated by the Chinese side, espe- 
cially when made public (and embarrass China in the 
eyes of its own citizens and the world). 

Yet this is how superpowers sometimes behave. And 
there is a belief in the United States that China will 
only conform and cooperate when pressure is brought. 
The agreement on intellectual property rights only 
confirmed this perception. 


THE ICY FUTURE 

Where does the relationship between these two 
powers go from here? A mixture of some cooperation 
(where their interests coincide) and a lot of fnction 
seems likely. This will be the case until China heads in 
a more politically liberal direction, or untl the United 
States stops acting like the superpower that it is, with- 
draws into isolation, and stops trying to induce change 
in China. I give neither possibility a very great chance 
of occurring in the coming years. 

Instead, the relationship will remain messy, com- 
plex, confrontational, and infused with a strong dose of 
nationalism and ideology. While not sought by either 
side, the United States and China may inadvertently be 
sliding into an adversarial relationship. To avoid a new 
cold war, the two sides must step back from the brink 
and realize their larger national interests. High-level 
statesmanship and leadership are required to arrest a 
downward spiral. An adversarial relanonship between 
the United States and China would be profoundly 
damaging to each country, as well as to their ties with 
Asian and European partners. 

The burden of stabilizing the relationship falls with 
both sides. Without stability there can be no coopera- 
tion. E 


“A SWEET AND SOUR RELATIONSHIP” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH WINSTON LORD 


UNITED STATES ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


What was the Clinton administration’ overall policy toward 
China at the outset and how has it changed since January 
1993? 

From the very beginning, the administration has 
sought a constructive relationship with China Td say the 
Most significant shifts took place in the fall of 1993 and 
the spring of 1994. In the fall of 1993 we entered what 
has been called “comprehensive engagement” a con- 
scious decision to engage the Chinese across a broad 
agenda of issues and at various levels, both work levels 
and high levels 

Now we were bound to run into some difficultues in 
what ıs inevitably a sweet and sour relationship— 
whether its human rights, Taiwan, nonproliferation, or 
some trade problem So it was umportant for both of us 
to construct an agenda that would include not only 
working on those issues, but positive areas of coopera- 
ton. And this is designed so that we can maintain over- 
all momentum in our relationship, even if we run into 
problems ın certain areas 

Therefore, we have had more high-level visits, we've 
had more negotiations, we've had mulitary-to-military 
talks resume. ; 

As a result of this decision in the fall of 1993, there’ 
been something like seven or eight Cabinet-level visits, 
the president has met with his counterpart at a couple of 
regional economic meetings, and we have engaged [the 
Chinese] across the board. Now we've had certain difh- 
culties, but we've also had areas of progress that have bal- 
anced off the problems. 

The second major change was in the:spring of 1994, 
when the president delinked most favored nation trade 
status from the human nghts problem and started pur- 
suing human nghts through other measures. Those are 
two major tactical changes, but the approach from the 
beginning has been to try to construct a positive rela- 
tionship on important parts : 


How, specifically, has the Clmton administration’ policy dis- 
tinguished itself from the Bush admimstration’? 

Well, I think first of all there has been a little bit more 
sustained effort on nonproliferation and the human 
nights problem. But, in other areas, we have seen some 
continuity. Now we have sought and gamed China’ 
cooperation on the Korean nuclear issue, which really 





This is an edited transcript of an interview conducted by Con- 
sulting Editor Sean Patrick Murphy on June 19 and July 21, 
1995 


wasn't that hot an issue ın the previous administration, 
that ıs a new element and ıs a positive aspect of our rela- 
tions We've also been working rather well on Cambodia. 
And we've been through some newer items on our 
agenda at least with a little bit more emphasis than the 
previous administration, such as narcotics control and 
sustainable development But in other areas, ın terms of 
negotiations and working on these tough issues, I think 
there has been conunutty. 


How would you respond to the observation that, although the 
United States has lost its “China card” in dealing with Russia, 
its relationship to China ts virtually unchanged from the cold 
war years? 

I think it has greatly changed, although the ımpor- 
tance is as great as ever We do not have the Soviet factor 
that we had dunng the 70s and 80s, when we were not 
playing a China card, but clearly China’ concern with 
the Soviet Union and our own concern did meet some 
parallel geopolitical interest That factor has essentially 
been removed with the collapse of the Soviet empire and 
the fact that both of us are mmproving our relations with 
Russia However, that is certainly different from the cold 
war Having said that, China remains just as important 
geopoliucally, if not more umportant to us. Its important 
on regional issues hke Korea and Cambodia, or the South 
China Sea terntorial dispute Its important because ıt5 a 
nuclear power and also exports advanced technology and 
nuclear matenals to various countries. Its important 
because it has the world’s largest population and will 
have a tremendous impact on the environment and on 
energy sources around the world. Its important because 
of its potentially huge market and its fast, dynamic 
growth. Finally, its important because ıt has a veto in the 
UN Secunty Council and therefore 1s a major actor in 
terms of being able to move forward with peacekeeping 
or other actions ın the United Nations So, the strategic 
importance of Chma, 1f anything, 1s growing even though 
the specific military factor has been removed; ıt is cer- 
tainly different than dunng the cold war in that sense Its 
flirtatious however. Its a mixed relationship, where we'll 
have areas of cooperation but also areas of confrontation, 
which we try to manage. 


What has been the Clinton administration’ reaction to 
China’ de facto occupation of Mischief Reef in the Spratly . 
Islands in February? 

We [have recently issued] a revised and elaborated 
statement of Amencan policy toward the South China 


Sea issue. Now 1t 1s not just in reaction to China’ action 
on the Mischief Reef; there are several other events 
recently that have suggested this could become a danger- 
ous issue. Up until our statement, we had had talking 
points on the South China Sea. What we did was to put 
all our positions in one formal statement that had the fol- 
lowing elements either reaffirmmg what our policy 
already was or, in certain cases, elaborating on it. 

But the other reason was not Just because of recent 
incidents but because we have a genuine interest in the 
freedom of navigation in that area as well as stability in 
that part of the world. We don't want to see conflict 
develop between the various disputants with conflicting 
temtonal claims over potentially nch resources. And, 
finally, we wanted to demonstrate that we are staying 
engaged ın the Asia-Pacific area. We are maintaining our 
force levels. And some countnes were reading our degree 
of interest m this issue as reflecung our degree of interest 
1n staying engaged ın Asia-Pacific matters generally. 

So, for all these reasons, we thought it was important 
to get this statement out The statement made 1t clear that 
we will continue not to take a position on the sovereignty 
claims of various countnes in the region. On the other 
hand, we did say more precisely than we ever have 
before that we would have a serous problem with any 
manome claims or restrictions on maritime activites that 
conflicted with the Law of the Sea treaty or mternational 
law in general. This ıs not directed at any particular 
country but there are several there that may fly from ter- 
ritorial clams to mantime claims so we wanted to put 
people on notice about the differentiation We also reaf- 
firmed that we wanted this issue to be solved peacefully 
and that we oppose the use of force, that we strongly 
uphold the freedom of naviganon m the area, and we call 
on all the participants to show restraint to try to solve 


this issue in a peaceful way. 


The Clinton administration has made good on its promise to 
create a business code for Amencan companies operating ın 
China that includes the avoidance of using child or pnson 
labor and environmental protection. Does the administration 
have any plans to penalize those compames that violate these 
principles? 

First, these principles are voluntary. We worked them 
out after consultation with the business community as 
well as human rights groups and other interested 
observers. Second, they are global principles—they apply 
around the world and they build on practices and prn- 
ciples that many companies are already pursuing. Obvi- 
ously they came out in the context of China and the 
presidents commitment last spring when he delinked 
MFN trading status from human nghts. 

We are devising ways to share information on how 
these principles are being enunciated and carned out and 
have companies compare experiences. We expect some 
conferences to that end. We would foresee perhaps 
awards for those companies that pracuce these principles 
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the most effectively But there are no plans for punish- 
ment at this pomt because 1s voluntary and its meant to 
encourage good behavior—not to punish those who 
don't participate in it. 


Now that human rights certification 1s no longer tied to the 
granting of MEN status, what leverage, if any, will be used? 

Well there’s no question that by not having the MFN 
lhnkage you lose some leverage. We have a $30 billion 
deficat with China in trade, so its exports to us are very 
important and revocation of or conditioning of MFN does 
provide some heavy leverage. We did make some 
progress m human rights the first year of this administra- 
ton partly because of that. 

[However], its also a very blunt instrument. There 
was a danger we were hurting innocent bystanders like 
Hong Kong and Taiwan as well as many reform-minded 
people in China itself, as well as our business interests. 
And therefore, after a year, the president decided that its 
utlıty had been used up and we would have to pursue 
our policy in different ways 

We have expanded Voice of America radio broadcasts 
and television programs beamed into China, which, we 
believe, also contnbute to the general pursuit of human 
nghts. We are spending a lot of time working with the 
Chinese m a less contentious area but sull very important 
to human nghts, and that 1s the development of legal 
form. Whether its the exchanges of yustices or lawyers or 
seminars, we are trying to work with China to develop its 
legal system. This is umportant not only for its economic 
development but for several human liberties over time. 
We think that over the long run that’ a very important 
area. 

So these are the various ways we are pursuing human 
rights outside of the linkage to MFN. I should also point 
out that we have a regular human rights dialogue that 
takes place here and in China every six months, con- 
ducted by the secretary for democracy and labor nghts 
affairs; we raise human nghts in almost every meeting at 
various levels from the president to the foreign ministers 
on down. So we certainly embed human rights in our 
policies more than any other country At the same time 
we recognize we have other interests in China—secuntty, 
political, economic, or environmental—and we have to 
balance those interests with our human rights objectives. 


How senous is the fallout from Taiwan President Lee Teng- 
hur'’s June visit to Cornell University? What, if anything, did 
the United States hope to gain by allowing Lee to visit? 

This gets into the uming of this as we speak in mid- 
June, therefore 1t is difficult to answer this now in a way 
that might hold up in early September. So I do think its 
mmportant particularly ın this question to insert a caveat 

So far the record ıs that theres been very tough 
rhetoric out of Beijing attacking our decision. There’ 
been the postponement—we hope 1t5 postponement and 
not cancellation—of various trips back and forth and 
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negotiations on nonproliferation and peaceful uses of 
their energy and mulitary-to-multtary contact In addition, 
their ambassador was due to go home anyway this sum- 
mer for consultations but they withdrew hum a little ear- 
her than planned and have publicized that as a symbolic 
gesture of protest 


Do you think there’ any chance that this will go beyond sym- 
bolic? 

We'll have to see I've given you a record of what’ 
happened so far—all of which 1s unfortunate and we 
hope temporary, but it has not touched the nerve center 
of our policy. 

We would like to think that their interest m good rela- 
tions with us would prevent them from taking more funda- 
mental steps. They need us economically. 
They want us for geopolitical balance. 
They have an interest in good relations 
with us. Furthermore, we have assured 
them privately and pubhcly that we have 
not changed our basic policy and that 
our relations with Taiwan remain unofh- 
cial We recognize Beijing as the capital 
of China and we're following a one 
China policy and maintaining our ad- 
herence to the three communiqués 
we've signed with Being as well as 
adherence to the Taiwan Relations Act 
And therefore they should not mflate the 
importance of this step. 

We made it very clear 1t was a private 
visit and whether you have private visits 
or transit visits they are not official visits, 
which are completely different The 
administration did not meet with Mr. 
Lee. We kept down the profile of the visit, we afforded 
him the respect and dignity he deserves but we made it 
very clear [to] Tawan that this was a private and not an 
official visit. Now very frankly the president had a difh- 
cult choice a few weeks ago; we had been on record as 
opposing even these private visits as perhaps confusing 
the issue of officiality, even though they’re in a different 
category than an official visit. The votes in Congress [to 
allow Lee to visit] were absolutely overwhelming and veto 
proof and therefore the visit was going to come about 
anyway, perhaps with other conditions that would make 
it even more official So seeing the handwnting on the 
wall, the president felt ıt was important. . to go along with 
[the visit] but to make clear to all parties concerned that 
it was stnctly private and not official. 


Do you think that, had the president vetoed the bill and his 
veto had been overridden, it would have further politicized the 
issue? 

Yes, that was our judgment call that it was better to 
try to limit the damage We wanted to afford Mr. Lee a 
dignified visit but make it stnctly private and unofficial 





“The votes in Congress [to 
allow Taiwanese 


proof... Seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, 
the president felt it was 
important. ..to go along 
with [the visit].” 


and point out to Being the overwhelming majonty [in 
support of the visit] in Congress. The fact 1s that almost 
everybody—l[including] most people in Congress who 
wanted this visit to take place—wants good relations 
with Beijing They dont feel that these are incompatble 
They feel that Bering should understand that a respected 
elder statesperson, on a private visit to northern New 
York state, not meeting with administration officials, 
should not be a cause for great anguish and ın no way 
denotes ofhciahty There are some who pressed this visit 
because they don’t care whether we have bad relations 
with Being, but the overwhelming majonty of senators 
and congressmen with whom I've talked honestly can't 
understand why Beifing should get upset about this, they 
think ıt5 just a private, fnendly gesture that in no way 
changes our policy That 1s our position 
as well, and we would hope Beijing 
would understand that and together 
with an interest in a good relanonship 
with us would lmut the damage to our 
relationship. 


President Lee Teng-hui to 
visit] were absolutely 
overwhelming and veto 


Do you think that the Chinese arrested 
Harry Wu [a naturalized American ati- 
zen] in retahation for President Lee’ visit to 
Cornell? 

You'd have to ask the Chinese that. 
Of course, his arrest came at a dificult 
tme, in the wake of that visit But they 
say ıt has nothing to do with ıt and I 
sense that he could have been arrested 
anyway given their unhappiness with 
him. So he’ a sensitive issue for them, 
and even if our relations were in better 
shape, they might have arrested him 
anyway. It isnt that we approved of ıt, its the opposite; I'm 
just saying 1t might have been the case. 


It has been reported that you have told Zhou Wenzhong, the 
Chinese chargé d'affaires in Washington, that f Wu arrest “is 
not resolved quickly, the consequences will not be limited to his 
own situation ” What consequences were you referring to? 
First, I don’t want to confirm specific dialogue of a 
diplomatic nature with another government. Without 
confirming your premise, let me say I have talked to him 
and we've talked to the Chinese both here and in Beijing, 
as have others, ın a full-court diplomatic press to try to 
get Harry Wu released. We have said, m effect, that what- 
ever the charge is or debates about the legal matters, not 
only on a humanitanan basis but also on the basis of 
Moving an obstacle to better US-China relations, let him 
leave the country immediately—telease him immediately. 
We've been pressing that line. We have not specifically 
retaliated; we have resorted only to diplomacy, indeed 
made strenuous efforts this week to preserve MFN despite 
our unhappiness about certain Chinese actions, includ- 
ing Harry Wu. We are trying to resume momentum in 


our relationship. So its an objective fact that 1f they hold 
on to Harry Wu, it will effect the relanonship. We saw 
that in the mood in the Congress for the past couple 
weeks, so those are the kand of pomts we've been mak- 
ing. We've been careful to stay away from retaliation not 
only because we don't want to send the relanonship in a 
further downward spiral, but we also don't think that’s 
the way to get Harry Wu out We believe that specific 
retaliation might make ıt more difficult to get him out 
and that’s why we've been confining ourselves to very 


vigorous diplomacy. 


In a July 21 Assoaated Press report, House Democratic leader 
Richard Gephardt (D-Mo ), is quoted as saying, “The truth is, 
none of us know what to do to get China to change ” Do you 
think that the admumstration is at an impasse? 

I think we have to get China to change. Of course, if 
you put it that way, we wouldn't be so arrogant as to 
thnk we're going to change another great nation and that 
1s not our purpose anyway But I know what he5 getting 
at: he means to get them to perform better on human 
nghts and nonproliferation and other matters 

Lets keep in mind that we've had ups and downs in 
our relationship for several decades now; 115 never gomg 
to be a smooth relationship given our different situations, 
ideologies, and perspectives. We've emerged from difh- 
cult patches in our relationship before, so we hope we 
can work our way out of this one. We are at a serious 
juncture, where we believe m dealing with China where 
we have a mixed picture, so we have to have a mixed 
approach. Overall we have made it clear that we. want a 
constructive relanonship in our own self-interest—China 
is a very important country—and we wish to maintain 
constructive engagement, not contamment, and we are 
willing to cooperate wherever possible. We also have to 
be prepared to show firmness where required if they're 
not cooperating and that includes whatever diplomatic 
pressure we can mount on human rights issues like polt- 
ical prisoners or the release of Harry Wu specifically 

You need a mix of levers and incentives and some 
means of leverage but overall, we have been stressing that 
we do hope to have a constructive relationship—that’s 
the only way to deal with China. 


If the Wu case ts resolved, will the administration invite Pres- 
ident Jiang Zemin to visit the United States this fall? 

We have to be very careful. We of course will welcome 
the release of Mr. Wu if it comes, so we think that 1s 
extremely umportant that that happen as soon as possi- 
ble. We don't, however, want to get into a quid pro quo 
situation. We have not retaliated, nor or are we going to 
bargain for his release, we're just appealing to Chinese 
self-interest and therefore questions like high-level visits 
have to be treated as part of the overall relanonship sepa- 
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rately Furthermore, if a country stops doing something 
they shouldnt have done in the first place, you can't 
immediately move toward a reward Having said that, we 
would welcome his release and it would improve the 
atmosphere—but other issues such as high-level visits 
have to be handled in a different context. 


What kind of diplomatic pressures are you bringing to bear 
with the Wu case specifically? 
We've obviously made public statements continually 


and pnvate démarches both here and in Beijing. We've 


also asked other countnes, several of whom have 
weighed mn on behalf of releasing Harry Wu, and we've 
asked distinguished American citizens to encourage the 
Chinese to release Harry Wu—and people like Henry 
Kissinger have so done. 


Do you think House Speaker Newt Gingrich’ call for recog- 
nizing Tawan has increased the degree of animosity between 
the United States and China in recent weeks? 

First of all, Mr. Gingrich has recanted that. Mr. 
Kissinger talked to him, and in an interview that he gave 
with The New York Times he said that he didnt mean 
what he said So he has reversed himself; its a moot 
point. At the time, I and others pointed out that not only 
would the administration disagree with him, but many of 
his fellow Republicans would disagree with him But he 
obviously either wasn't serious or didnt know what he 


was talking about or has changed his mind. 


What do you consider the Clinton admimstration’s greatest 
achievement in China? 

Of course, right now we are facing a difficult ume 
and a lot can happen over the coming months I would 
say that the greatest achievement [would be] to establish 
comprehensive engagement so we can ride periods of 
stress We're under stress now on the Taiwan issue, but 
1n recent months when we've had some trade disputes 
or human nghts problems we’ve managed to maintain 
Momentum; we cooperated on Korea, on Cambodia, on 
narcotics control, on sustainable development, on alien 
smuggling and they have generally not been obstruc- 
tionist m the United Nations on peacekeeping activites. 
We've reached some trade agreements like the intellec- 
tual property nghts agreement. We've had military-to- 
mulitary exchanges, and we're even on the edge of some 
significant nonproliferation talks, [although they] have 
now been suspended. So I thmk—not to menton our 
growing economic tes, even though the deficit 1s still 
huge and one that is unacceptable—that the greatest 
achievement 1s to have a broad enough agenda so that 
we can contain our differences and still mamtain overall 
momentum despite the obvious problems we're going to 
have. 





In his exploration of political possibilities in the post-Deng era, Joseph 
Fewsmith predicts that “the obvious lack of political institutionalization means - 
that succession will be accompanied by a power struggle. Some have argued 
that this has already taken place... With Deng’s death, power in China will shift | 
decisively from the generation that fought and won the revolution to the first 


generation to grow up under Communist rule.” 


Jockeying for Position in the Post-Deng Era 


BY JOSEPH FEWSMITH 


eng Xiaoping has done more to realize Chinas 

century-old dream of obtaining “wealth and 

power” than any other leader in modern Chi- 
nese history. When Deng took over in late 1978, the 
average per capita income of urban residents was 316 
yuan and that of peasants only 134 yuan; fully one- 
quarter of China’s rural population survived on an 
annual income of less than 50 yuan. Foreign trade 
stood at only $21 billion, and China’s long-term 
neglect of defense modernization was fully reflected in 
the mauling Chinese troops received during their Feb- 
ruary 1979 incursion into Vietnam. 

A decade and a half later, China, in economic terms, 
is well on its way to becoming a moderately developed 
nation. After more than 10 years of approximately 10 
percent annual GDP growth, urban residents in 1994 
registered a per capita annual income of 3,179 yuan 
while rural residents earned 1,220 yuan. Foreign trade 
grew to $234 billion last year, making China the 
eleventh largest trading nation in the world. Concerns 
that China ıs coupling its economic development with 
military prowess, however exaggerated, have at least 
paid China the backhanded compliment that its 
defense modernization is finally showmg results. Even 
allowing for the substantial inflation of recent years, 
there is no question that China's citizens are enjoying 
an unprecedented degree of prosperity. Deng Xiaoping 
has largely accomplished what Mao Zedong could only 
dream about. f 

Deng’s legacy, of course, is far from unambiguous. 
Although the scope of “private” life in China today is 
much larger, restrictions on political expression and 
participation are tighter than at any time since Deng’s 
ascendance. Dissidents are regularly arrested and sen- 
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tenced to increasingly long jail terms. In foreign affairs, 
Chinas human rights record, its secrecy about military 
matters, and its generally defensive posture since the 
1989 Tiananmen Square massacre have exacerbated 
relations with foreign countries (which have them- 
selves shown a remarkable inability to understand and 
deal intelligently with China). In the economic realm, 
major questions about corruption, the health of China's 
state-owned enterpmises, and center-provincial relations 
remain unanswered. 

Perhaps nowhere 1s Deng’s legacy more uncertain 
than in the building of viable political institutions, the 
key to long-term stability. Indeed, the reason outside 
observers and Hong Kong investors alike closely follow 
rumors about Deng’s health is concern about China's 
politcal stability once the “paramount” leader dies. Fif- 
teen years ago it seemed that Deng himself might lead 
China out of the wilderness, rebuilding and giving 
credibility to the insututions Mao had so carelessly 
destroyed. Deng’s 1980 observation that sound institu- 
tions “can place restraints on the actions of bad peo- 
ple” while unsound ones can “hamper the efforts of 
good people or even, in certain cases, push them in the 
wrong direction,” remains perhaps the most poignant 
statement made in the reform period. Deng’ failure to 
act decisively on his own observation speaks volumes 
about the difficulty of “political structural reform.” 

The obvious lack of political institutionalization 
means that succession will be accompanied by a power 
struggle. Some have argued that this contest has 
already taken place—that the current head of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party and president of China, Jiang 
Zemin, has already won that struggle, and that the suc- 
cession will therefore occur smoothly and without dis- 
ruption. Jiang has indeed enhanced his position in 
recent months. But power and policy are always related 
in China, which suggests that if Jiang’ policies are not 
successful, he will face renewed political challenges. 

Because of the uncertainties surrounding the pass- 
ing of Deng, the prospect of his mmminent death has 
cast a shadow over China’ political system for at least 
the past year. The energies of Chinas leaders and the 


drumbeat of Chinas media have been geared toward 
the day when Deng finally “goes to meet Marx.” The 
theme of unity and stability has been relentlessly 
repeated, suggesting the extent of the institutional, 
political, and social problems China faces. Indeed, the 
depth and complexity of these problems 1s one of the 
advantages that Jiang Zemin, as the incumbent, holds 
in rallying support to his side. 

With Deng’s death, power in China will shift deci- 
stvely from the generation that fought and won the rev- 
olution to the first generation to grow up under 
Communist rule. Many in this new generation are Chi- 
nese engineers—some Soviet-trained—who have slow- 
ly climbed the party and bureaucratic hierarchies to 
reach high position. They are a different breed from the 
revolutionary generation: they have earned their posi- 
tion through promotion, not revolution. Their bureau- 
cratic careers make them more cautious and they are 
also less ideological than their predecessors. Whether 
such people can build the necessary institutions and 
make them work, or whether their own lack of revolu- 
tionary legitimacy will simply weaken a system that 
has already been undermined by domestic dissent and 
the collapse of communism in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, remains to be seen. 

Both the leadership that emerges and the institu- 
tions that are—or are not—built in the course of suc- 
cession will hinge on the interaction between societal 
forces and issues and the maneuvering within Chima’ 
ruling circles. This will not be a simple interaction with 
elites yielding to pressures from below, but rather a 
complex one iù which elites attempt to ınterpret, con- 
trol, and channel divergent pressures and trends in 
society while looking over their shoulders to see how 
their elite competitors are laying the groundwork for 
different responses and preparing to take advantage of 
any political missteps. 


VENTING SOCIAL PRESSURE 

Pressures in Chinese society today are enormously 
varied and complex. Advocates of democratization 
must compete for attention with other forces and 
issues that are driving the Chinese political system (or 
- at least the top leadership) in a more authoritarian 
direction. These include inflation, corruption, nepo- 
tism, income inequality, regional disparity, social disor- 
der, provincial resistance to central control, rural 
discontent, the migration of millions from the hinter- 
land to coastal cities, and the prospect of substantial 
urban unemployment as inefficient state-owned enter- 
prises go bankrupt. 

Many of these problems are intertwined and there- 
fore difficult to resolve. For instance, ın 1992 the four 
economically linked provinces of southwest China 
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(coastal Guangdong and inland Guangxi, Guizhou, 
and Yunnan) grew at different rates—22, 18, 9, and 11 
percent respectively—but their inflation rates the fol- 
lowing year (largely brought about by the fast growth 
the year before) all hovered around 18 percent. Infla- 
tion, which had a far more adverse affect on the poor 
inland provinces than it did on Guangdong, exacer- 
bated the difficulties of the rural and largely agricul- 
tural economies of those provinces, thereby providing 
a strong stimulus for rural residents either to migrate 
toward the coast or engage in illegal activities. 

Addressing the burden of inflation-plagued farmers, 
as the government did last year by raising procurement 
prices, is undoubtedly necessary, but it substantially 
augments nationwide inflation (in 1994 it was esti- 
mated that the higher food prices contributed close to 
two-thirds the country’s 24 percent inflanon). At the 
same time, reducing the rate of inflation by curtailing 
credit, loans, and investment would create massive 
problems for the state-owned enterprises that would 
threaten large-scale urban unemployment or escalating 
deficits in the central budget. 

While economic growth and inflation have affected 
various parts of the country differently, the uncertainty 
of Beijing’s control over the provinces, the continuing 
deficits faced by many state-owned enterprises, the cor- 
ruption and income inequality in the cities, and the 
migration of some 20 million peasants a year to the 
cities are providing a potent mixture of economic and 
social issues that, if not adequately addressed, could 
provoke regime-threatening disorder. 

Those socioeconomic forces have given rise in 
recent years to the emergence of a “neoconservative” 
force that seems likely to be a factor in Chinese politics 
in the months and years ahead. Neoconservatives dif- 
fer from older traditionalists in that their opposition to 
certain reforms is rooted not so much in the tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought as it is on 
their belief in the need to reinforce the state’s authority 
in a period of transition. Neoconservatives have advo- 
cated strengthening state-owned enterprises, whose 
taxes support the central budget; reinforcing the gov- 
ernment’ control over the provinces; and emphasizing 
nationalism to legitimize the state. There is also a pop- 
ulist edge to some neoconservative writings that 
emphasizes opposition to corruption and controlling 
peasant migration to the cities.1 

In short, the general uncertainty of the succession, 
the exacerbation of potentially threatening economic 
and social conditions, and the existence of elite forces 
ranging from centrists to neoconservatives to tradi- 
tionalists have provided a powerful political basis for 
those in the government who want to slow though not 
stop the pace of reform in the name of stability. Jiang 
Zemin has worked hard to position himself atop this 
base and thereby secure the power to match his titles 
(in addition to being head of the party and president of 
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the state, Jiang is chairman of the powerful Central 
Military Commission). 


JIANG TAKES THE OFFENSIVE 
Jiang was elevated to head the party in the wake of 
the 1989 Tiananmen crackdown and has projected lit- 
tle sense of authority or vision in the years since. Six 
years after assuming the title of general secretary, Jangs 
ae still lack the personal flar of his predecessors 
Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang, and they seldom reveal 
Jiang’s personality or the direction in which he wants 
to lead the country. As a result, Jiang has yet to con- 
vince many foreign and Chinese observers that he has 
the ability to maintain his position after Deng’s death. 
While Jiang may mdeed prove to be Hua Guofeng the 
second, as his detractors suggest, he has taken a num- 
ber of important, even bold, steps over the past two 
years to consolidate his position. Whatever his faults, 
Jiang must be taken seriously as the incumbent leader 
of China and the person most likely to lead 


the country into the post-Deng era. 
Jiang’s first important move came at the 





on Strengthening Party Building,” adopted by the 
plenum, stressed building “democratic centralism” so 
that lower levels of the party are subordinate to the 
Central Committee and that body is subordinate to the 
“core.” 

The plenum proved to be a major victory for Jiang 
Zemin. The Peoples Daily noted the far-reaching signif- 
icance of the fact that “the second-generation central 
leading collective [led by Deng] of our party has been 
successfully relieved by its third generation leading col- 
lective [led by Jiang],” a point reiterated by Prime Min- 
ister Li Peng during his November 1994 trip to Korea 
and again by Jiang Zemin a few days later during his 
trip to Malaysia. Not only did the “Decision” reaffirm 
Jiang’s position as the “core” of the leadership, it also 
promoted three of his protégés. Huang Ju, the mayor of 
Shanghai, was promoted to the Politburo, while Wu 
Bangguo, Shanghai’s party secretary, and Jiang Chun- 
yun, Shandong province party secretary, were elevated 
to the party Secretariat. 

The promotion of Wu and Jiang, who 
were subsequently made vice prime minis- 
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Yang and the subsequent shakeup of the 
military hierarchy clearly bolstered Jiangs 
position with the military, though it did not necessar- 
ily consolidate it. Nevertheless, this incident shows 
Jiang has the ability to set up a carefully engineered 
confrontation and then move boldly to oust a potential 
threat to his power. 

Jangs confrontation with the Yang brothers was an 
important victory, but a more systematic effort to 
secure his position only gathered steam last year. As 
the September date of fourth plenary session of the 
partys fourteenth Central Committee approached, 
Jiang changed the agenda of the session, dropping con- 
sideration of economic issues and focusing exclusively 
on the issue of “party building.” Apparently taking 
heed of the experience of the former Soviet Union, 
Jiang concluded that his (and perhaps the party’) only 
chance lay in strengthening the party and invoking 
party discipline to shore up the power of the center 
and the position of general secretary toward his poten- 
tial challengers. Thus the “Decision of the Central 
Committee of the ccr Concerning Some Major Issues 





deputy director, and Jiang Zemin is the 
head). Moreover, Wu was given control 
over the reform of state-owned enterprises, the focus of 
reform work in 1995 and a major chunk of Zhu’ port- 
folio. At the same time, Jiang Chunyun was given the 
task of overseeing agriculture, another task for which 
Zhu Rongji had previously been responsible. 

Fresh from his victory at the fourth plenum, Jiang 
Zemin oversaw a series of economic meetings that set 
party policy for 1995. It was soon evident that the 
party would back off the pace of bold economic reform 
adopted under Zhu Rongji’s auspices in 1993 and 
1994. In 1993, largely under the impetus of Zhu, the 
party had adopted a blueprint to turn China’ state- 
owned enterprises into modern corporations. This far- 
reaching, market-oriented, and fast-paced policy would 
have put all enterprises on an equal footing, allowing 
inefficient state-owned enterprises to collapse or to be 
sold off. Zhu, however, has never advocated Western- 
style laissez-faire economics; indeed, he recently took 


`- China’s liberal-minded economists to task for their 


allegedly naive belief in Western textbook theories 
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Players to Watch in China's Succession 


Jiang Zemin 

Jiang, 68, holds China's top three 

positions: general secretary of the 
ee alah tee acai 
the People’s Republic of China, and 
chairman of the Central Military 
Commission. As the incumbent, Jiang is 
in the strongest position going into the 


Zhu Rongi 

The energetic Zhu, 66, was brought to 
Bajing by Deng Xiaoping o inject a 

spirit into economic 
management. Zhu consolidated most 
major economic portfolios into his 
hands, earning the sobriquet “economic 
czar.” His energetic style and plans for 
rapid but directed reform gained him 
many enemies, both among 
conservative bureaucrats and more 
liberal economists. As Jiang Zemin has 
moved fo his position, Zhu’s 
seems to be fading. He remains 
executive vice prime minister, however, 
and could surge to the fore again if 


Qiao Shi 
Qiao, 70, has spent most of his career 
in security work, giing him a shadowy, 


a As the third ranking 
member of the Politburo Standing 
Committee (behind Jiang and Li) and as 
sega nae RAS 
Giao hs the nk a 
influence aed 
a aad 

in a more open direction or 


position 
coalition stressing stability and unity. 


Yang 
Although 87 years old, Yang appears to 


be in good heath, freq fouring the 
country. One of Deng’s chief supporters 
in the military, ei lea i 


Fiang's right to hold power. 


Li 
the Tiananmen , the 66-year- 
old Li has managed to hold on o his 


as the of the Politburo, Wan served as head of 


However, 


to oppose Jiang. stagnating. 


(apparently in response to their criticism of Zhu for 
trying to manage a market economy as if ıt were a 
planned economy). Zhu has instead promoted the use 
of state authority to effect a top-down reform of the 
economy and to control the side effects caused by the 
reforms (such as the draconian measures he used to 
stop stock speculation and the opening up of develop- 
ment zones in 1993), and has been an advocate of 
strong central authority and low inflation. His goal, it 
appears, 1s not privatization, much less a Western 
model of laissez-faire management, but rather creating 
a “leaner and meaner” core of efficient, state-owned 
enterprises through executive action. 

Jiang Zemin and Li Peng, however, believed that the 
economic, social, and political risks of Zhu’ s fast-paced 
strategy were too great. They feared the possible diminu- 
tion of state authority, the risk of continued inflation, 
and the prospect of millions of workers bemg laid off. In 
a period of leadership transition, their natural tendency 
was to batten down the hatches and go more slowly. 

Thus, controlling inflation became the main theme 
of a series of year-end economic conferences, though 
leaders vowed not to repeat the “hard landing” that 


the National People’s Congress 

1988 to 1993. Perhaps the most liberal 
of China's elders, Wan might weigh in 
against Jiang if reform seems fo be 


from 


suffered a heart attack in 1993, has 
generally allowed Vice Prime Minister 
ma eao a control of 


as (inka ae 


accompanied the 1988-1989 retrenchment. Monetary 
policy was to be “moderately” tight, and the National 
People’s Congress (NPC) meeting in March officially set 
the goal of reducing inflation to 10 percent. At the 
same time, reform was to be focused on shoring up the 
troubled state-owned enterprises, which continue to 
supply about two-thirds of central government rev- 
enue. The conservative wing of the party seems con- 
vinced that rapid reform of state-owned enterprises 
will erode the authority of the central government and 
the party and will also undermine what is left of social- 
ist ideology. As Prime Minister Li put it, “Without solid 
state-owned enterprises, there will be no socialist 
China.” Hence, reform in 1995 concentrates on the 
selection of 100 state-owned enterprises for pilot pro- 
jects in the creation of a modern “corporate” form—as 
if China has not carried out hundreds of pilot projects 
over the past decade and more. 

For the first time since 1989, the media began refer- 
ring to state-owned enterprises as the “national team” 
(as opposed to county and provincial enterprises, 
which are known diminutively as the “local team”). 
State-owned enterprises were praised for, and the cur- 
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rent difficulties partly ascribed to, their efforts to shoul- 
der the economic burdens of the state. Such enter- 
prises, it claimed, should be the “pillars” of the 
national economy. Moreover, the media resurrected 
one of the favorite metaphors of conservative party 
elder Chen Yun (who died this April at the age of 90), 
saying that China's enterprises were like the pieces on 
a chess board—with the implication that a central 
authority should decide the role each should play. 


THE POLITICS OF CORRUPTION 

As Jiang moved to reinforce his political position 
and put his stamp on economic policy, he also stepped 
up the campaign against corruption. Corruption has 
been an enormously difficult problem to deal with 
because of its pervasiveness and because it cannot be 
separated from the various political networks that per- 
meate the economy. Popular indignation with it was 
one of the powerful motivations for the protest move- 
ment of 1989, and the party implicitly acknowledged 
the legitimacy of the complaint by quickly launching a 
campaign against corruption. Like many of its prede- 
cessors, that campaign fizzled, with few visible results; 
the party, however, launched another campaign in 
August 1993 amid evidence that corruption had 
reached new levels. 

The first year of this campaign seemed to go much 
like its predecessors had—catching many flies but few 
tigers. In the winter of 1994-1995, however, the cam- 
paign shifted into high gear. The first major casualty 
was Yan Jianhong, the wife of former Guizhou provin- 
cial party secretary Liu Zhengwei, who was executed 
this January for taking advantage of her connections to 
embezzle and misappropriate millions of yuan. 

Then, in February, Zhou Beifang was arrested. 
Zhou, the director of Hong Kong-based Shougang 
(Capital Iron and Steel) International, is the son of 
Zhou Guanwu, who heads the model enterprise 
Shougang in Beijing and 1s well connected to such 
senior leaders as Deng Xiaoping, and two former 
chairmen of the National People’s Congress, Wan Li 
and Peng Zhen. The following day, the elder Zhou 
retired as head of Shougang. In addition, Deng Xiaop- 
ings son, Deng Zhifang, was apparently detained and 
questioned in connection with the case, though no 
charges were filed against him. 

At the same time, an ongomg investigation into cor- 
ruption ın Beijing municipality apparently resulted in 
the detention of some 60 cadres in the city, including the 
secretaries of Beijing party chief Chen Xitong and Mayor 
Li Qiyan. In early April, Deputy Mayor Wang Baosen, 
who had apparently been implicated by the investiga- 
tion, took his own life (though there are rumors that he 
was murdered). The upheaval in the city came to a cli- 
max in late April when Beijing party secretary Chen 
Xitong, a member of the Politburo and an ally of Deng 
Xiaopmg, was removed from office and invesugated. 


With Chens removal, the effort to strengthen 
“democratic centralism,” the campaign against corrup- 
tion, and the leadership power struggle had come 
together. In one stroke, Jiang moved against one of the 
most entrenched local leaders in the country, made a 
bid for popular support in the campaign against cor- 
ruption, and acted against powerful people who might 
oppose him ın the future, including the Deng family 
and Wan Li. 

Jiang’s efforts to establish his personal authority 
have also included changes to the provincial leader- 
ship. In the six months between the fall of 1994 this 
spring, approxumately half of China’s 30 provinces 
received either a new party secretary or a new gover- 
nor. This suggests an attempt to replace older, more 
entrenched local officials with a younger, more defer- 
ential group. 


SURVEYING THE OPPOSITION 

Jiang Zemin is certainly turning out to be a more 
formidable politician than the mediocrity that Chinese 
and foreign observers have generally taken him to be. 


Jiangs inside hand seems strong: he has the advantage 


of incumbency, has shaped personnel arrangements to 
his benefit, and has played to the fear that a political 
challenge to the centers economic and political domi- 
nance (and Jiangs role as the “core” of that center) 
could start China down the slippery slope traveled by 
the former Soviet Union. 

These are powerful advantages, at least ın the short 
run. But for all his recent success, Jiang still lacks either 
the respect of many party veterans or a vision of the 
future by which he might rally support within the 
party and throughout the nation. Jiang himself seems 
to recognize this lack. He reportedly commented that 
while the first generation of Communist leadership 
(led by Mao) had the theory of revolutionary socialism, 
and the second generation (led by Deng) had the the- 
ory of building socialism with Chinese characteristics, 
the third generation (of which Jiang is supposedly the 
core) has not yet put its ideological stamp on Chinese 
politics. Jiang seems convinced of the importance of 
ideology and the need to develop a theoretical frame- 
work to secure his power and to rally the nation 
behind the governments efforts. To that end, Jiang and 
other conservative leaders are supporting the theoreti- 
cal probings of neoconservatives. 

Nevertheless, the absence of a convincing theoreti- 
cal vision leaves Jiang vulnerable, and others seem 
poised to exploit that vulnerability. In broad terms, the 
ideological battle that is shaping up revolves around 
how much openness and participation will be allowed 
in the decision-making process. Leaving aside those 
domestic and overseas Chinese who call for the 
replacement of Communist rule with democratic poli- 
tics, there are many moderate reformers calling for the 
opening up and routnizaton of the political process in 


ways that conflict with Jiang Zemins emphasis on 
“democratic centralism.” This demand is being led by 
many in the nrc, including Qiao Shi, the head of that 
legislative organ, and Tian Jiyun, a member of the 
Politburo and concurrent Standing Committee mem- 
ber of the npc. Over the long term, as long as domestic 
stability prevails and foreign relations are stable, these 
demands will be difficult to deny, for the call for law 
and “democratic” processes is accepted by all, rhetori- 
cally at least. 

When Qiao Shi became chairman of the nec in 
March 1993, he declared that “democracy must be 
institutionalized and codified into laws so that this sys- 
tem and its laws will not change with a change in lead- 
ership, nor with changes in [individual leaders’] 
viewpoints and attention.” Qiao has returned to this 
theme many times since. This January he remarked 
that, “It is our constant policy to actively advance polit- 
ical structural reform and to build socialist democratic 
politics with Chinese characteristics. The process of 
developing the socialist market economy is also the 
process of developing socialist 
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not talk in generalities without touching realities.” 
Finally, even as Jiang and Li were charting a slower pace 
for economic reform, Qiao declared that “reform is the 
only way out for large and medium state-owned enter- 
prises. Measures that have proved effective in pilot 
enterprises should be spread and implemented in other 
enterprises, regardless of the fact that there is some risk 
involved. As Comrade Xiaoping has said, we should 
undertake reform as the second revolution; how, then, 
can we not expect to encounter a little risk.” Simularly, 
NPC Standing Committee member Tian Jiyun has taken 
a bold line on expanding the authority of the Nec and 
its right to supervise the government. During the March 
meeting of the npc, Tian supported the Guangdong del- 
egation’s complaints that China's rulers were not allow- 
ing that body to function as the “highest administrative 
organ” as called for by the constitution. The day after 
this raucous meeting, 36 percent of nec delegates either 
abstained or voted against the nomination of Jiang 
Chunyun as vice prime minister. China’ legislature had 
never registered such a large protest; it was a vote that 

displayed considerable discontent 


democratic politics. The two sides not only with the nominee but also 
complement each other and develo ; with Zemin, who had selected 
tao Hone Olde has wed g But for all his recent success, mee 

increase the role of the npc by step- Jiang still lacks either the Jiang will not only need to shore 
ping up the pace at which it passes up his standing among China's 
economic and other legislation. Dur- respect of many party veterans civilian officials but also convince 


ing Qiao’ tenure, the NPC and its 
Standing Committee have enacted 


or a vision of the future by 





China’s military that he can run 
China effectively. When Deng 


31 laws and have formulated 15 sets Which he might rally support stepped down as head of the Cen- 
of supplementary regulations, a leg- within the party and tral Military Commission in 
islative pace unimaginable in the i November 1989, his successor, 
past. Moreover, ın formulating thıs throughout the nation. Jiang Zemin, modestly and cor- 
legislation, the Nrc has increasingly rectly observed that “I have never 
relied on experts rather than admin- engaged in military affairs and do 


istrative organs. Finally, in a subtle but significant effort 
to increase the nrc’ political importance, the annual 
plenary sessions of that body have crept slowly earlier 
in the year. Two years ago, the NPC convened on March 
15; this year’s session gathered on March 5, which is 
closer to the nme when major policies are set. 

At the same time that Qiao has emphasized the role 
of legislation and law, he has also given greater weight 
to provincial mutiative and the speed of economic 
reform than have Jiang Zemin or Li Peng. For example, 
in a statement that was at considerable variance with 
the tone of the commentary following last falls fourth 
plenum, Qiao went to Guangdong—the province with 
perhaps the greatest difference of opinion with the cen- 
ter—and said, “In implementing the guidelines of the 
fourth plenary session of the fourteenth Central Com- 
mittee, it is particularly necessary to take local realities 
into account.” He then seemed to take a swipe at Jiang’ 
bland ideological generalizations: “The purpose of 
studying Marxism-Leninism lies completely in applica- 
tion and solving practical problems; therefore, we can- 


not have experience in this area. I deeply feel that the 
responsibility is heavy and that my abilities are not 
equal to the task.” Jiangs confrontation with Yang Baib- 
ing in 1992 and his subsequent efforts to promote offi- 
cers who will be loyal to him has certainly enhanced 
Jiangs standing among some in the military, but it also 
certainly alienated others, such as Yang's half-brother, 
Yang Shangkun. China’s military is likely to accept 
Jiang as head of the country as long as his management 
of foreign affairs and security interests is strong. Hard- 
liners in the military might question Jiangs leadership 
if he is perceived as being too soft in relations with the 
United States and Taiwan, while more reform-minded 
officers might reject Jiang’s leadership if efforts to 
enhance ideological-political work ın the military are 
seen as undermining professionalism and moderniza- 
tion. 


MORE THAN A GENERATIONAL SHIFT? 
Although the Chinese leadership has repeatedly . 
said that the political transition from Deng’ genera- 
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tion to Jiang Zemin’s has already been completed, it 
remains an open question whether this first non—Long 
March generation to come to power can actually take 
control. The economic, social, and political problems 
that it faces would be difficult to resolve under the 
best of circumstances, and the fact that there remains 
no agreed-on selection process to legitimate the new 
leadership means that its authority will be continually 
questioned until Jiang (or someone else) can establish 
himself as the “core” of the leadership in reality as well 
as in name. 

Although the personnel maneuvers that have been 
outlined earlier suggest that China’s traditonal use of 
power struggles to resolve succession issues is hardly 
over, there are some hopeful signs that the struggles 
themselves—given time and the right conditions— 
could lead to greater institutonalization. For example, 
the effort to strengthen “democratic centralism” has 
been accompanied by a campaign to diminish person- 
alism within the party. There has been much talk in the 
media about opening up the leadership process, of not 
allowing party secretaries to form their own “cabinets,” 
and implemennng a “law of avoidance” to prevent offi- 
cials from serving 1n their native areas. Similarly, the 


campaign against corruption has been accompanied by 
efforts to strengthen the authority of disciplinary party 
organs and the governments Ministry of Supervision. 
Moreover, a “sunshine law” to force leaders to reveal 
their assets and connections has been introduced nto 
the Npc—though not yet passed. And Qiao Shi’s efforts 
to strengthen the role of the npc have not only 
increased the amount of legislation passed by that 
body, but also catalyzed discussion about expanding 
the npc’ ability to supervise implementaton of the law. 
These trends are basically healthy. Given time, they 
might lay the foundation for a more institutionalized, 
legally based system of governance in the post-Deng 
era. But this may not begin to happen if domestic prob- 
lems result in political polarization or if China's foreign 
relations remain overly tense. Certainly, the current 
tension between the United States and China can only 
exacerbate China’s domestic situation, leading an inse- 
cure leadership to accentuate nationalism while tight- 
ening political and economic control. The 
unwillingness of the Clinton administration or the 
United States Congress to come to grips with China's 
political reality may make their concerns about a tru- . 
culent, antagonistic China a self-fulfilling prophecy. Wi 


A 
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In her investigation of the changing political climate in China, Merle Goldman 
explores the possibilities for democracy in the post-Deng era. “It is unlikely that 
the rule of a few old men can guarantee the stability that China's increasingly 
pluralistic society desires. . . Neither nationalism nor a renewed Confucianism 
is likely to hold China's diverse, decentralized regions together. .. Democratiza- 
tion may thus evolve in China not because of choice, but because of necessity.” 


Is Democracy Possible? 


BY MERLE GOLDMAN 


espite the June 4, 1989, crackdown on the 
D Tiananmen demonstrators, China can no 

longer be described as a strictly authoritanan 
or totalitarian country. One political scientist, Kenneth 
Lieberthal, calls China’s government a “fragmented 
authoritananism.” Another, Harry Harding, terms.it 
“consultative authontarianism.” 

There is no question that the reforms carried out 
from 1978 to 1989 by paramount leader Deng Xiao- 
ping and his disciples Hu Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang 
. moderated the harsh authoritarianism of the Maoist 
era. Now, after several decades of authoritarian rule, 
rapid growth rates, and a semimarket economy, many 
intellectuals, reform officials, Western governments, 
and businesspeople believe that China will follow the 
same route as its ethnic and Confucian neighbors in 
Taiwan and South Korea and move along a democratic 
path similar to that of its East Asian neighbors. But 
how realistic'is that scenario? 


DISSIDENT VOICES IN THE LEGISLATURE 

Although conventional wisdom holds that China 
has had economic reform but no political reform, this 
is in fact not the case. During the reform decade, 
China's Leninist political system began to change in 
subtle but unprecedented ways. Since the late 1980s, 
there have been elections for local congresses in which 
there have been more candidates than positions. 
Although candidates have to be approved by the party, 
the partys official choices do not always win. Some- 
times the party refuses to allow elected candidates to 
assume their positions, but in the countryside peasants 
have often voted incumbents out of office in recent 
years and the party has gone along with their choices. 
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By allowing peasants to replace unpopular local 
cadres with leaders of their own choosing, the party 


` hopes to achieve stability in the countryside. Even after 


the 1989 Tiananmen crackdown, this practice contin- 
ued. It is estimated that by the early 1990s nearly one- 
third of the local peoples congresses had multicandidate 
elections. Equally unprecedented were the multicandi- 
date elections for the partys Central Committee in 
1987. In that election delegates to the thirteenth party 
congress voted out of office a number of old revolu- 
tionanes who had been obstructing Deng’s reforms. 

The National People’s Congress, the rubber-stamp 
legislature of the Mao period, has become in the Deng 
era a forum for voicing dissent on important issues. Its 
debates on the bankruptcy law in the 1980s were tele- 
vised to the nation. Only three years after Tiananmen, 
one-third of the legislators voted against or abstained 
from voting on building the Three Gorges hydroelec- 
tric dam, a project pushed by the party leadership. At 
this year’s NPC session, about one-third of the parlia- 
ment’s nearly 3,000 deputies voted against or ab- 
stained from voting on one of President Jiang Zemin’ 
candidates for vice prime munister. In addition, a meet- 
ing of the Guangdong delegation during the congress 
issued a demand for the rehabilitation of deposed Gen- 
eral Secretary Zhao Ziyang, who had been ousted for 
urging a more conciliatory approach to the 1989 
demonstrators. 

The National People’s Congress became a forum for 


` expressing dissent in the mid-1980s, when ıt was 
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headed by the revolutionary elder Peng Zhen. Though 
conservative on political reform, Peng used the NPc to 
restrain reformers in the Politburo’s Standing Commit- 
tee, the ultimate decision-making body The potential 
role of the nrc as a check on party leaders is demon- 
strated by the fact that even after Peng retired in 1988, 
it continued to function as a forum for expressing dis- 
agreement with the leadership's policies. However, over 
the years the political tone of the two institutions has 
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been reversed. Today the Standing Committee is dom- 
inated by more conservative officials and the congress 
by more reformist officials. Public dissent on party 
decisions in China’s supposed legislature was unknown 
in the Mao era. The npc is becoming a legislature in 
practice as well as in name—which was one of the 
institutional changes proposed by China’s political 
reformers before June 4. 


MORE VOICES, DIFFERENT VIEWS 

A freer press is another qualitative change from the 
Mao era. Beginning just before Deng’ official takeover 
of power at the third plenum of the eleventh Central 
Committee in December 1978, the media began to 
open up. It has published debates on fundamental 
political issues such as the rule of law, freedom of the 
press, a system of checks and balances, universal 


human rights, and exchanges between advocates of ` 


democracy and advocates of neoauthoritarianism. As 
long as the participants did not challenge the leader- 
ship or the party directly, these discussions, with some 
bnef interruptions, peppered the media. Scores of 
semiofficlal and nonofficial newspapers, journals, and 
book series were published. Although they had to be 
officially registered before publication, they presented 
alternative and sometimes divergent views from the 
official positon. 

After June 4, the regime sought to return to the 
harsher authoritarianism of the pre-Deng era and 
imposed much tighter censorship. But it had difficulty 
as long as China continued its economic reforms and 
remained open to the outside world. Moreover, the 
burgeoning middle class created by the economic 
reforms had spawned a lively popular culture that has 
blossomed outside the party’ control. Sinologists Orville 
Schell and Geremie Barmé have described the efflores- 
cence of nonofficial literature, art, and music in the 
1990s.! Most popular are semipornographic works of 
literature and art, rock music, television comedies, and 
call-in radio talk shows that discuss everything from 
sexual relationships to environmental polluton. This 


popular culture is very much influenced by that in © 


Hong Kong, Taiwan, and even Japan. 

Although popular culture offers an alternative to the 
official party culture, it is tolerated because it does not 
directly touch on political issues. And its escapist qual- 
ity not only reflects the party’s desire for an apolitical 
culture, it also mirrors the overwhelming desire of the 
urban population after June 4 to stay away from poli- 
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tics. Nevertheless, this new culture indirectly subverts 
the party’ control by promoting values totally alien to 
mainstream traditional Chinese and Marxist-Leninist 
emphasis on obedience and conformity. Although 
ostensibly nonpolitical, popular culture could in time 
lead to ideological and political pluralism as change is 
pushed from the bottom up. 

China is now tied into the international community 
to a much greater degree than even before the 1949 
revolution. The Chinese have foreign contacts through 
travel, telephone, e-mail, fax machines, and direct per- 
sonal connections with their Chinese brethren over- 
seas. These sources, along with the newly wealthy 
Chinese entrepreneurs, provide nonparty funding for 
new journals, newspapers, and films. In 1993 it was 
estimated that over 2,000 new newspapers and jour- 
nals had been launched since 1990. With the growing 
number of media outlets, the party finds it difficult to 
monitor their growth or their content. Moreover, the 
emergence of thousands of private booksellers and 
scores of private schools (permitted since 1994) makes 
it virtually impossible for the party to sustain even the 
relatively loose control over intellectual and cultural 
life that it had in the 1980s. 


PETTIONING THE COURTS—AND THE PARTY 

At the same tme, more overt challenges to the 
party are increasing. Individual Chinese are con- 
fronting government officials and local cadres through 
the courts. Ironically, around the nme of the crack- 
down, the party passed the Administrative Litigation 
Law, which codified the procedures under which ordi- 
nary citizens can sue for infringement of rights. In the 
spring 1993 issue of Deadalus, William Alford 
describes how Chinese are bringing suit against offi- 
cials and party organizations for legal transgressions, 
defamation of character, improper seizure of property, 
and abuse of power, and they seek official apologies, 
compensation, and infunctions.2 

Legal actions have ranged from well-known writer 
Wang Meng’ lawsuit against the party journal Literary 
Gazette in 1991 (for publishing a letter attacking one 
of his short stories as critical of Deng Xiaoping) to 
ordinary people protesung human rights violations. 
Wang’ case never came to court, but just the threat of 
his suit effectively curbed the party’s criticism of him. 
In fact, a book about the case, implicitly favorable to 
Wang, was published soon after. In another case, the 
philosopher Guo Luoji, who had been transferred from 
Beijing University to Nanjing University in 1982 for 
criticizing party officials ın the late 1970s, was forbid- 
den to teach or go abroad after he expressed support 
for the 1989 student demonstrators. Guo responded by 
instituting legal proceedings against the State Educa- 
tion Commission and Nanjing University’s Party Com- 
mittee for depriving him of his rights. 

. Since the judiciary remains under party control, 


intellectuals generally lose their suits or their cases are 
ignored. Actions brought by budding entrepreneurs 
against local cadres for interfering with business activ- 
ites, however, have been more successful because the 
party wants to use the legal system to spur the econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, although the courts did not accept 
their cases, Wang Meng’ suit ended his harassment in 
the pages of the Literary Gazette, and Guo Luoji was 
eventually allowed to go abroad. Just the threat of legal 
actions against the party may sometimes result in the 
desired effect for well-known intellectuals, but it can 
result in even more repressive treatment for lesser 
known political activists. 

Dissidents purged for their views and activities in 
the 1980s and impnsoned for their participation in the 
spring 1989 demonstrations have begun to find their 
voices again after nearly five years of silence. The most 
outspoken have been those released from 
prison in 1993 and 1994 to help China in 
its bid to win the 2000 Olympics and to 
help secure President Bill Clintons delink- 
age of Chinas most favored nation treat- - 
ment from human rights issues. Shortly 
after their release the dissidents resumed 
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social groups if China is to move in a democratic 
direction. 


PARALLELS WITH TAIWAN AND SOUTH KOREA 

Some of the changes under way in China today are 
reminiscent of the early steps toward democratization 
in Taiwan and South Korea. These two countries also 
began with multicandidate balloting, the election of 
nonofficial candidates, and a more open culture and 
media. Despite these similarities, important differences 
exist. While Taiwan's and South Korea’s democratiza- 
tion demonstrates that there is no intrinsic cultural 
value or historical legacy that prevents China from 
becoming a democracy, China may follow a path that 
is longer and more twisted than its neighbors in reach- 
ing that goal. 

The 1989 protests in Beijing and in almost every 
Chinese city, during which massive num- 
bers of people from all social classes joined 
the student demonstrators, revealed that 
China was becoming an increasingly plu- 
ralistic and restive society. But the crack- 
down that ended the movement showed 
how much of the autocratic Leninist polit- 


their demands for democratic reforms. And + legacy that ical system remained intact. Deng had 
unlike before June 1989, when the elite ts Chi reinvigorated the economic reforms in 
intellectuals had little to do with student = PIEVENS CINA 1992 by his symbolic trip through the spe- 
and former Red Guard pro-democracy from becominga cial economic zones, but his purpose was 


activists and workers, elite and nonestab- 
lishment groups have joined together in 
various political activities. 

Their major activity has been to petition 
publicly party leader Jiang Zemin and Qiao 
Shi, the head of the npc, for reform. Though 
petitioning leaders resembles the Confu- 
cian practice of literati memorials to the 
emperor, the sponsorship of recent peti- 
tions by a coalition of high-level intellectu- 
als and nonestablishment political activists makes their 
protest qualitatively different. This new political col- 
laboration of disparate social groups resembles the 
political coalitions that eventually led to the 1989 revo- 
tutions in Eastern Europe. 

The most publicized petition, issued on May 15, 
was signed by a group of China’s most prestigious 
intellectuals, including scientists from the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, former Red Guard political 
activists, and China's most famous student leaders. It 
urged an end to persecution for holding differing 
viewpoints and the release of those imprisoned for 
their political and religious beliefs, including Tibetans 
and Chrisuans. In addition, it also called for a repeal 
of the designation of the spring 1989 demonstrations 
as “counterrevolutionary.” The willingness of China’s 
mtellectual elite to join with nonestablishment pohti- 
cal activists suggests that they now have a more realis- 
tic understanding of the need to work with other 


democracy, China 
may follow a path 
that is longer and 
more twisted than 
its neighbors. . : 





not to expedite the political reforms, as 
some Western observers had hoped— it 
was, instead, to forestall the need to intro- 
duce them. Although economic reforms 
may gradually subvert the Leninist system, 
this does not necessarily mean that China 
will then move in a democrauc direction. 

There is no question that intellectuals 
and students today have more freedom to 
pursue their academic work, and that most 
people feel less restrained in their personal lives than 
even before June 4. Nevertheless, it is still risky to chal- 
lenge the party and its leaders publicly and ın an orga- 
nized fashion. When former Red Guard Wei Jingsheng, 
imprisoned in 1979 for 15 years for questioning the 
partys willingness to reform politically and for calling 
Deng a dictator, expressed more moderate views fust 
months after his release in 1993, he was retmprisoned. 
Recently released leaders of the 1989 demonstrations 
who signed the petitions have been- continually 
harassed. While the elite intellectuals have not yet been 
detained by the authorities, they too have been ques- 
tioned and some are under police surveillance. 

Those former Red Guards who participated in the 
1978-1979 Democracy Wall movement have been 
treated most severely. The persistent repression of intel- 
lectual dissidents, as well as independent trade union 
organizers and Tibetan and Christian religious leaders, 
shows that even this most modern of twentieth-cen- 
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tury Chinese governments will not countenance any 
political opposition and is determined to suppress any 
unofficial political organizing. 

In South Korea, several opposition leaders (intellec- 
tuals, labor union leaders, and Christians) were also 
arrested early in that country’s movement for democ- 
racy, but others were allowed to organize. Similarly, 
while some advocates of Taiwan's independence were 
imprisoned ın the earlier decades of the Kuomintang 
tule, a few others continued to organize politically. 
Consequently, when these countries permitted com- 
petitive elections—South Korea beginning in the late 
1940s and Taiwan in the 1980s—members of opposi- 
tion parties were able to compete for office and gain 
political positions and dominance in certain regions. 
These elections may have begun as democratic facades 
to please South Korea’s and Taiwans American patrons 
or domestic critics, but in ume they gained credibility. 

In China there are eight small, supposedly “demo- 
cratic” parties, but they are under the direct control of 
the Chinese Communist Party. Therefore, 
even if the Communist Party had stepped 
down in 1989, as the most militant 
protesters demanded, no independent 
organization or group of alternative leaders 
was waiting in the wings to replace it. And 
every effort to organize an alternative has 





The possibility of 
the emergence of 
some form of 


who dispensed free refreshments to the demonstrators 
to Wang Rannan, the former president of the Stone 
Group, China’s largest nonstate computer company. 
Wang provided the copiers, faxes, cellular telephones, 
and printers that fueled the demonstrations. In the late 
1980s he had also funded a think tank that med to 
introduce political reforms into China. But after the 
crackdown, he and his associates escaped abroad. 
Other members of China’s new middle class have since 
turned away from political acuon and now devote 
themselves to making money. Some claim that they 
prefer the supposed stability of an authoritarian sys- 
tem, so long as they make money, to the uncertainties 
of a democracy. 

While Chinas middle class 1s growing, it comprises 
less than 10 percent of the country’s more than 1 bil- 
lion people. Furthermore, it is quite different from the 
South Korean and Taiwanese middle classes. Although 
the South Korean and Taiwanese states play a much 
greater role in the economy than the state does in 
Western nations, the middle class had 
some degree of autonomy even during the 
most authoritarian periods. In China, the 
1949 revolution eliminated the autonomy 
of every group, including the middle class, 
as the party extended its control over all 
aspects of life. Even as China has moved to 


been crushed by the party. democracy in a semimarket economy, much of the 

Equally important, China currently oy entrepreneurial activity has occurred with 
lacks the social preconditions for democ- China in the first the permission of party officials. Thus, the 
racy found ın its East Asian neighbors. half of the next middle class is growing, but few of its 


While reforms in South Korea and Taiwan 
have produced greater social and geo- 
graphic equality, China's reforms have led 
to increased inequalities, especially 
between China's interior provinces and 
coastal areas, and between workers in stag- 
nating state industries and those in the dynamic non- 
state economy. In addition, South Korea and Tarwan 
began their reforms with nearly 100 percent literacy 
and maintained that level after the reforms were msti- 
tuted; China’s literacy rate has fallen in recent years as 
peasants have found it more beneficial to keep their 
children working on the farm instead of sending them 
to schooL Moreover, while the bureaucracies in South 
Korea and Tawan were filled with officials trained in 
the United States and Europe, China’s Western-trained 
technocrats have barely penetrated the Communist 
Partys bureaucracy, now dominated by Soviet-trained 
leaders such as Jiang Zemin and Li Peng. 

Taiwan and South Korea also were predominantly 
middle class societies. It is estimated that the emerging 
middle class in China already numbers about 100 mil- 
hon people. This new class could serve as the social 
base for China’s democratic movement. Some members 
of the new middle class were active in the spring 1989 
demonstrations. They ranged from the small vendors 


century is not 
unrealistic. 





members can function independently of 
the party. 

Taiwan and South Korea also developed 
civil societies during their democratization. 
While the Chinese state has retreated from 
direct involvement in China’ economic life 
and the Chinese people now express themselves in 
many voices on a large n of issues, few of these 
voices can publicly express political ideas that diverge 
from the party line. Consequently, the key social forces 
that fostered democracy m Taiwan and South Korea, as 
well as m Eastern Europe, have not yet fully developed 
in China. 

The forces opposing democratization in China 
remain strong. Although the revolutionary elders who 
are determined to maintain the partys Lenmist struc- 
ture are dying off quickly, a new conservative force— 
the elders’ sons and daughters, and the economic and 
technocratic bureaucrats—;wants to maintain its posi- 
tions and interests at all costs Like the elders, this 
group calls democracy a divisive force. Many took the 
neoauthoritarian side in the debates of the late 1980s, 
which called for China to tain an authoritarian 
government as it developed a market economy; 
democratization would come only after the economic 
reforms had produced a relatively large middle class 





that could support such a government. Because this 
approach was associated with deposed party leader 
Zhao Ziyang and some of its advocates participated in 
the 1989 demonstrations, it was rejected after June 4. 


The new conservatism has taken necauthoritarian- - 


ism5 place. Its supporters are from the same social 
groups as the new authoritarians, and they too insist 
that China 1s not ready for democracy because it does 
not have a large enough middle class But unlike the 
new authoritanans, who sought to decrease gradually 
the state’s involvement in the economy and society, the 
new conservatives want to recentralize state control 


over the economy and the country—especially the _ 


richer, more independent southeast coastal region—in 
order to strengthen the regimes power and increase 
revenues. The decentralization and regionalization that 
have accompanied Chinas move to the market, how- 
ever, may have progressed to the point that ıt is impos- 
sible to rermpose centralized control. 

The regime and its ideologues have also increasingly 
emphasized nationalism. Antiforeigner, especially anti- 
American, sentiment was expressed openly by ordinary 
people as well as officials when China lost its bid in 
1993 for the 2000 Olympics. As the vitality of Marxism- 
Leninism-Maoism has waned because of its association 
with the destructive policies of the Mao era, along with 
China’s move to the market, and the worldwide decline 
of socialism, the regime is pushing nationalism and a 
Singapore-like Confucianism as unifying ideologies. 
The revival of Confucianism, however, may be a dou- 
ble-edged sword. While officials stress its authoritarian 
and hierarchical elements, some intellectuals see it as 
potentially supporting democratization because it calls 
for criticism of those who abuse power. 


DEMOCRATIC BY DEFAULT 

It is unlikely that the rule of a few old men can 
guarantee the stability that China’s increasingly plural- 
istic society desires. Perhaps democracy’s greatest 
attraction is that it provides procedures that can create 
a degree of order and predictability. When the current 
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collective leadership begins to encounter troubles—as 
it wil-—its superficial unity may disintegrate and chaos 
may threaten. Then its authority based on the promise 
of stability will be undermined. 

Moreover, neither nationalism nor a renewed Con- 
fucianism is likely to hold China’s diverse, decentral- 
ized regions together. A form of federalism may be the 
only political arrangement that can unite Beijing with 


` its increasingly independent provinces—and effectively 


incorporate Hong Kong as well as Taiwan someday. 
Federahsm, which is umplicitly a representative form of 
government, may be the most feasible structure for 
maintaining Beijing’ hold over its constituent parts. 
Even more threatening to the party is the widespread 
anger with rampant corruption in the party and gov- 
ernment bureaucracies. Although the leadership has 
launched campaign after campaign against corrup- 
tion—including purging top leaders in the Beijing party 
government—the effect has been negligible. Legal action 
and exposure ın the press may be the only ways to curb 
corruption and moderate social discontent. Perhaps 
nothing frightens a Chinese official more than chastise- 
ment in the press. Using the courts to defend individual 
rights and the media to expose corrupt officials will not 
necessarily produce an independent judiciary or a free 
press in China, but it may allow some protection for 
individual or group rights and may make the press 
more independent and critical of abuse of power. 
Democratization may thus evolve in China not 
because of choice, but because of necessity. With a 
much larger, more pluralistic society, and with a more 
entrenched Leninist structure, it may take much longer 
for China to democratize than the several decades it 
took Taiwan and South Korea. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bility of the emergence of some form of democracy in 
China in the first half of the next century is not unre- 
alistic. The shape Chinese democracy takes 1s likely to 
be different from than its neighbors. Already some of 
that shape may be seen in the political changes of the 
reform decade. But whatever form it takes, it will be 
uniquely Chinese. E 
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In this May 15, 1995, petition addressed to President Jiang Zemin and the chair- 


man of the National People’s Congress, Qiao Shi, 45 Chinese intellectuals and 
scientists called for greater political tolerance and the release of the “counter- 


| 


revolutionaries” imprisoned after the 1989 Tiananmen massacre. The petition 
' was drafted by physicist Xu Liangying and signers included other prominent 


academics such as physicist Wang Ganchang. 


The May 15 Petition 


n December 20, 1993, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly passed Resolution 48/126, pro- 
claiming 1995 “The United Nations Year of 
Tolerance” ın order to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the United Nations and 
to promote the basic spirit of the am of the United 
Nations: tolerance. Our country is a founding member 
of the United Nations and is a permanent, veto-bearing 
member of the Security Council. Thus it should consci- 
entiously implement this resolution and allow the spirit 
of tolerance, with which our country is relatively unfa- 
miliar, to take root and flourish in areas like our coun- 
trys pohtics, thought, region, culture, and education. 
Tolerance is a mark of human civilization, and 1s the 
foundation and precondition of modern civilization. In 
the West, enlightened thinkers realized the responsi- 
bility of tolerance during the long battle fought against 
the autocracy of rule by divine right during the Middle 
Ages. Those who obtained political authority thereafter 
did not follow the old route of autocratic monarchy, 
but formed governments on the basis of respect for the 
rights and freedom of individual citizens. They did not 
msist upon ideological uniformity, but tolerated differ- 
ent ideas, beliefs, customs, and behaviors, allowing 
minorities of people the freedom to hold and publicize 
opinions (whether political, religious, scientific, cul- 
tural, or other types) that diverged from the majority. It 
was because of this spirit of tolerance that competing 
schools of thought developed in science and culture, 
which gave rise to a flourishing intellectual scene that 
has persisted throughout the years. The kand of think- 
ing that viewed “heterodoxy” as a great scourge upon 
the people and led to the public burning of Bruno and 
the arrest and persecution of Galileo was abandoned, 
and this type of great historical tragedy was not 
repeated. 
Turning our gaze to our own ancient culture, an 
intolerance of dissenting voices has gone on for thou- 





The editors would like to thank Human Rights ın China for 
providing this translation of the May 15 petition. 


sands of years right down to the present day with no 
sign of weakening. In 1955, [the writer] Hu Feng and 
several of his companions were charged with the crime 
of “forming a counterrevolutionary clique” after they 
submitted a letter stating their view on literature and 
art. Over 2,000 others were/soon implicated as well. In 
1957 more than 11 percemt of all the intellectuals in 
China (at least 550,000 people) who blindly responded 
to the [partys] call for a sreltification of work style and 
an airing of views” were labeled “rightists.” The 10- 
year calamity begun in 1966, when a “revolution” in 
culture was staged, was an even greater national disas- 
ter during which dissent was completely wiped out. 
After 1978 the situation changed somewhat, false accu- 
sations were largely a more relaxed situation 
began to appear, and the economy began to develop 
rapidly. But a continued lack of tolerance, which is 
essential for modernization and “reform and opening 
up” in the true sense of those terms, resulted in the 
events of June 4, 1989—that human tragedy that 
shocked the world—as well as subsequent mcidents in ` 
violation of citizens’ basic rights. 

To mark the United Nations Year of Tolerance, we 
should do our utmost to |propagate this tolerance, 
which is necessary to modem civilization, and strive 
for the true implementation in our country of the 
United Nations goal to promote and encourage 
respect for the human rights and basic freedoms of all 
mankind” as stipulated in the United Nations Charter. 

Accordingly, we hope the authorities will: 





1) Treat all views in such areas as ideology, political 
thought, and religious belief with a spirit of 
tolerance, and never again regard individuals of 
independent thought and independent views as 
“hostile elements,” submitting them to 
repressive attacks, surveillance, house arrest, or 
even detention. 


2) Re-evaluate the June 4,/1989, incident according 
to the spirit of “seeking, truth from facts,” and 


l 
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release those people who remain in jail for their 
involvement in this event. 


3) Release all those who have been imprisoned for 
their thoughts, religious beliefs, or acts of 
speech, and boldly end the ignominious 
tradition of literary inquisitions that has 
persisted in our country since ancient times. 


At the same time, we also hope that all of society 
will, out of respect for others, cultivate a spirit of toler- 
ance, adopt an attitude of reason and fairness when 
dealing with any form of discord or conflict, use peace- 
ful means to achieve personal ideals and aspirations, 
avoid sentiments fostering extreme contradictions, and 
guard against violent behavior. Only in this way will it 
be possible for our country to move steadily along the 
path toward democracy and modernization. 

Of course, advocating tolerance does not mean 
maintaining an all-encompassing unity at the expense 
of princtple, or failing to distinguish between true and 
false, good and evil. Nor does it mean indulgence of 
moral degeneration or threats to society. Tolerance is 
inseparable from the concepts of modern democracy, 
freedom, human rights, rule of law, and so on; these are 
all complementary to one another. Tolerance is the 
essential meaning of democratic government and the 
condition for political democratization. Tolerance 
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embodies a respect for human rights and freedom, yet 
is bounded by moral codes and law. Corruption has 
become a wind blowing through our country, and the 
trading of money for power, the embezzlement of pub- 
lic funds and other forms of corruption are found 


everywhere. We must do everything possible to remove 


and severely punish these thieves who are bringing dis- 
aster to the nation and its people. But it must be recog- 


nized that without the supervision of democracy, 
especially without the supervision provided by inde- 
pendent public opinion, corruption cannot be elimi- 
nated. The British historian Lord Acton pointed out as 
early as 108 years ago that: “Power corrupts, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” The 1789 French 
“Declaration of Human Rights” states even more 
clearly, “To ignore, overlook, or scorn human rights is 
the sole reason for human misfortune and corrupt gov- 
ernment.” This timeless truth should be commonly 
understood throughout our nation. To obtain tolerance, 
we must vigorously carry forward the current struggle 
against corruption that so deeply concerns our people. 

The world needs tolerance; China needs tolerance. 
We hope that through the various events of the United 
Nations Year of Tolerance, the state of intolerance that 
has persisted in our country from ancient times 
through to the present will begin to change and that 
tolerance will gradually become the common spiritual 
wealth of our nation’ people. E 





the center is still in control.” 


- icy dusters Ea 


The Three Gorges Project: 
Dammed if They Do? 


BY LAWRENCE R. SULLIVAN 


National People's Congress, approved its con- 

struction, the- Three Gorges Dam on the Yangtze 
River remains a source of bitter controversy both in 
China and abroad. Slated to be the world’ largest dam, 
it will take 17 years to build, will cost at least $12 bil- 
lion (with some unofficial estumates as high as $100 
billion), and will require the involuntary resettlement 
of more than 1 million people. 

The dam will also dramatically increase water levels 
in the three scenic gorges—Qutang, Wu, and Xiling— 
and inundate 8,000 historical sites from Chinas War- 
ring States period (475-221 sc) and earlier ancient 
cultures. Thirteen cities, 140 towns, and 1,352 villages 
will be submerged or partially submerged by a reser- 
voir that will stretch 600 kilometers (equal in length to 
North America’s Lake Superior), and cover over 1,000 
square kilometers (621 square miles). 

The dam, which will be over 1,900 meters wide (1.2 
miles) and 185 meters high (607 feet), is designed to 
stop the floodwaters that for centuries have besieged 
the population living along the Yangtze. With an 
installed capacity of over 18,000 megawatts, ıt will also 
provide critically needed energy for China’s inland cen- 
tral-southern region, opening up this relatively back- 
ward area to economic development and improved 
navigation along the Yangtze. 

For environmentalists, the Three Gorges project 
presents a quandary. The dam will ease China’s depen- 
dency on coal for three-quarters of its electrical needs 
and help reduce the country’s emissions of carbon 
dioxide and other greenhouse gases (China is currently 
the world’s second largest producer after the United 
States). The dam will also protect the middle and lower 
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i The Three Gorges Dam, hailed as the world’s largest hydroelectric project, “is | -' 
proof of the Chinese government's determination to inspire collective action for . 
national goals in the face of advancing individual consumerism and ‘poisonous ' 

bourgeois liberalism.’ In China’s despotic system, the dam demonstrates that `° ' 
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reaches of the Yangtze from devastating floods, such as 
the one that occurred in 1954 that left 30,000 people 
dead and 1 million homeless. But it will also wreak 
massive ecological damage on the river and its envi- 
rons—something even Lu Youmei, the head of the 
Three Gorges Project Development Corporation, 
admits is one of the three “big difficulties” confronting 
the project (the other two are population relocation 
and a shortage of funds). Despite the recent decision by 
China's National Environmental Protection Adminis- 
tration to set up a special network to monitor the eco- 
logical balance in the Three Gorges area, Chinese 
environmentalists, including renowned Beijing jour- 
nalist Dai Qing, have joined their ternational coun- 


terparts opposing the project. Construction by over 
10,000 workers continues, however, at a rapid pace. 


POLLUTING THE GOOD EARTH 

The environmental consequences of the Three 
Gorges project are many and varied. The conversion of 
the swirling waters and narrow chasms of the Three 
Gorges into a seamless reservoir that will rise over 175 
meters (574 feet) above current water levels will mun- 
date the narrow canyons and rapids, destroying the 





natural beauty for which 
that humans can reckl 
cess of development is still 


e area is famous. The idea 
exploit nature in the pro- 
lvery strong among China’s 


neo-Stalinist political leaders, such as the current prime 
minister and supporter of the project, Li Peng, and 
contributes to the government’ almost total disregard 
for the country’s dwindling natural scenery, of which 
the Three Gorges 1s among the most magnificent. Lis 
recent proposal to build “forest parks” on top moun- 
tain peaks in the gorges) (soon to be reduced to 
foothills by the giant reservoir) is evidence of this fun- 
damentally anti-environmental ethos at the top eche- 
lons of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Plans to set up giant iiaseinated billboards (180 
square meters, 591 feet in size) in Xiling Gorge to 
advertise China’s growing alcoholic beverage industry 





are yet another indication of the low priority given to 
protecting the environment in the dam area. The gov- 
ernments recent decision to create a special economic 
zone around the dam site means that the serenity and 
overwhelming beauty of the gorges that have inspired 
Chinese poets and painters for over two millennia will 
become a thing of the past as the region gives way toa 
giant industrial edifice surrounded by the uncontrolled 
growth of boom towns like nearby Yichang City. 

Not only the natural beauty of the area is threat- 
ened. As residents are relocated and logging is expanded 
to supply the Three Gorges project, deforestation will 
accelerate in the Yangtze basin and exacerbate flood- 
ing. Moreover, much of the land surrounding the dam 
site is susceptible to soil erosion and landslides; both 
problems will increase when those relocated to these 
surrounding areas start cultivating the land. And these, 
in turn, will cause an even greater buildup of sediment 
m the Yangtze than that created by the dam and its vast 
reservoir. 

With a sediment load that is already the world’s 
fourth largest, the Yangtze River will probably experi- 
ence a serious buildup of sedimentation in the reser- 
voir. This may actually increase the threat of flooding 
upriver around the Sichuan city of Chongqing, even as 
the threat of floods downriver decreases. If the dam 
planners underestimate the average granular size of 
floating sediment by as little as 10 percent, then the fre- 
quency of floods in Chongqing—the western terminus 
of the reservoir—will dramatically increase. Underesti- 
mating the size of the Yangtze’s sediment load could 
also mean similar complications for other upriver 
cities. (Chinese critics of the dam claim that the com- 
puter models used by dam planners to make such esti- 
mates have consistently used flawed data in order to 
produce favorable test results.) 

Changes in water chemistry and water flow could 
also wreak havoc on the downriver Jingfiang dike sys- 
tem (which, unless hardened, will undergo serious 
scouring by water releases from the dam). And reduced 
water flow because of the dam (and a planned south- 
to-north canal project) would suck seawater into the 
Yangtze estuary at Shanghai and increase salinization 
of the alluvial plain. Changes in Shanghais soil com- 








1This tragic and unknown catastrophe that Chi- 
nese hydrologists had warned against, only to be ignored by 
government officials, ıs documented in Human Rights 
Watch/Asia, “Three Gorges in China: Forced Resettlement, 
Suppression of Dissent, and Labor Rights Concerns” (Febru- 
ary 1995). A major dam collapse also occurred in the remote 
province of Qinghai in August 1993. 
2See Dai Qing, Yangtze! Yangtze! Debate Over the Three 
one Project, translated by Nancy Liu et al. (London: 
Publications, 1994). Published in China in early 
1989, this book helped mobilize opposition to the dam and 
contributed to the decision later that year to postpone con- 
struction. The book was banned after June 1989 for 
allegedly “contribunng to the political turmoil in Beijing.” 
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position could worsen the city’s subsidence rate— 
which has already increased as a result of the construc- 
tion and underground tunneling that began in the late 
1980s. 

Pollution and degraded wildlife habitats present 
more threats to the area. Contamination of the Yangtze 
by toxic chemicals such as mercury may dramatically 
increase if the 1,600 factories and many slag heaps 
along the proposed reservoir site are not thoroughly 
cleaned up and moved before the waters begin to rise. 
The rush by-dam planners and political leaders to 
block the river by 1997—-so China can celebrate the 
“double happiness” of damming the river and recover- 


‘ing Hong Kong in the same year—may prevent such 


an expensive clean up effort from taking place. 

Species endangered by the dam include the Yangtze 
River sturgeon and alligator, the freshwater finless dol- 
phin (whose numbers have recently diminished to 
around 300), the cloud leopard, and the Siberian white 
crane. Their upland habitats and feeding grounds in 
the Three Gorges region will be significantly damaged 
by the reservoir. 

Finally, there is the possibility of a catastrophic fail- 
ure in the integrity of the structure. Constructed of 26 
million tons of concrete and 250,000 tons of metal 
plate, the dam will face a one-in-a-thousand chance of 
total structural failure. Recent revelations of a major 
reservoir failure in China’s Henan province in 1975 
bave only heightened anxieties associated with build- 
ing such a large structure in a country where quality 
control in the construction industry is wanting and 
expert opinion is often ignored. 

Potential threats to the structure include earth- 
quakes (induced by the weight of the water in the 
reservoir in an area that Chinese seismologists say is 
riddled with faults) and giant landslides from the 
huge—and apparently unstable—Huangla rock forma- 
tion near the dam site. 


BROOKING NO OPPOSITION 

Environmentalists in China and abroad criticize the 
Communist Party for ignoring environmental consid- 
erations in deciding to build the Three Gorges Dam. 
They charge that the various “experts’ groups” that 
were assembled to examine the feasibility of the dam m 
the 1980s and early 1990s were packed with techni- 
cally illiterate and politically subservient supporters of 
pro-dam party leaders. Well-known dam opponents in 
the environmental and scientific communities were 
systematically excluded from these consultative 
groups, especially after the June 1989 military crack- 
down, when they were removed from the decision- 
making process.2 Their proposals for a series of smaller 
dams on the Yangtze’ tributaries to generate electricity, 
greater reliance on water zone management and refor- 
estation, diversion channels and basins, and dike con- 
struction in the middle Yangtze for flood control were 
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never seriously considered in the policy deliberations 
that led to the Necs April 1992 approval of the dam. 

Prohibitions since 1989 on criticizing the dam in the 
party-run press have also blocked an airing of the many 
environmental concerns that construction and opera- 
tion of the giant facility will bring about. Environmen- 
talists believe that scientific data—such as the estimate 
on sedimentation—are not being objectively gathered 
to determine environmental policy; instead, policy deci- 
sions made at the top are driving and fundamentally 
distorting the collection and evaluation of data. 

The prospect of upsetting the ecological balance 
along the entire Yangtze is also having lit- 
tle effect on the dam’s construction. Direct 
administrative authority over environmen- 
tal protection work in the dam area has 





In the 1950s Chinese 


international scene are creating severe problems for 
Three Gorges planners. The biggest headache 1s finan- 

cial The dam's escalanng and China's inability to 
win international financing for the project from either 
public or private sources have placed considerable 
pressure on the projects economic viability. The gov- 
ernment’s announcement in mid-March that private 
foreign financing would be'solicited by issuing bonds 
was quickly withdrawn evidently because of an unen- 
thusiastic response from international lending institu- 
tions. And despite its promise of cleaner energy from 
renewable resources, the environmental impact of the 
Three Gorges project has led interna- 
tional lending agencies, such as the 
World Bank, and major aid-giving 
nations, most notably the United States, 


been given to the Three Gorges Project dam builders to deny direct or indirect funding for the 
Development Corporation—the very orga- project.3 

nization charged with building the dam. constructed a More seit China's total public 
Last year local officials reported that they hydropower project foreign debt ofimore than $90 billion and 


had somehow managed to “resolve in only 
a half day” several major environmental 


in Sichuan over the 


unpaid obligations to foreign creditors 
have also cast a pall over plans for heavy 


issues related to the dam project. Yet the stern objections of foreign investment in Chinese infrastruc- 
arbitrary decision-making process in ace ture, especially in the power sector. 

` China that led to approval of the Three the scientific Although construction of the Three 
Gorges Dam may also bring about its sud- eae Gorges projectihas been maintained by an 
den termination. In the 1950s Chinese COMMURIY MAZG, infusion of government funds (including 
dam builders constructed a hydropower On the very day the 


project in Sichuan over the stern objec- 
tions of the scientific community, in 1958, 
on the very day the dam was put on line, 


dam was put on line, 
orders came down 


a recent loan of $100 million in foreign 
exchange Fon the Bank of China), the 
central governments growing budget 
deficit and the recent decision to suspend 


orders came down from the Central Com- many new power projects in order to 
mittee to blow up the project. rome ue Central reduce inflation have brought renewed 

Committee to blow financial pressure on the project. This 
AN UNSTOPPABLE MOMENTUM? up the project. Pressure will gnly intensify if the Three 


What is the likelihood that construc- 
tion of the Three Gorges Dam can be 
stopped in the near future? With China’s 
grassroots environmental movement severely weak- 
ened by the party, which considers all such movements 
politically “destabilizing” and a threat to its rule, there 
is little chance that a popular movement will emerge to 
disrupt the massive construction project. However, 
economic and political forces on the domestic and 








3China refuses to submit the project for World Bank con- 
sideration because of opposition on environmental grounds 
by member nations. This March the United States cited 
major environmental concerns in deciding not to permit 
t financing of the dam through Export-Import Bank 
loans for American companies mvolved in the project. 
Canada, however, may relent on previous opposition to the 
dam and provide technical and financial support for popula- 
tion relocation 
4Efficiency-minded Guangdong province in China's eco- 
nomically vibrant south has apparently refused to help 
finance Three Gorges. Instead, it 1s financing construction of 
hydropower facilites m the southwestern province of Yun- 
nan that are scheduled for completion m only five years. 





Gorges falls drastically behind schedule— 
like so manyj other huge projects in 
China. And even as the government pro- 
motes a nationwide campaign to raise funds for the 
project, the loss of central çontrol over the provinces 
has denied the dam the resources that were previously 
available to the government for financing such pro- 
jects. 4 
Politically, the Three Gorges project may also fall 
victim to the succession struggle that is already begin- 
ning to unfold in anticipation of the death of China’s 
paramount leader, Deng Xiaoping. If it is true that the 
dam is, as Dai Qung assérts, the “pet project of the red 
emperor,” then Deng’s passing from the scene may 
open up its construction tojrenewed political mfight- 
ing, especially if Deng’s death occurrs before the block- 
ing of the river in 1997 (after which time a reversal of 
construction will be more costly, though not impossi- 
ble). Major dam support y Prime Minis- 
ter Li Peng—are also considered politically vulnerable 
in a post-Deng political shakeup that may return to 
power leaders less commuttéd to such huge and costly 





projects, such as former party General Secretary Zhao 


g 

Despite the current pro-dam environment, many 
leaders have shown lukewarm support for tbe project, 
indicating that the pro-dam coalition may be quite 
shaky.5 The prospect of social unrest among the vast 
numbers of people to be relocated—and recent strikes 
by the labor force and discontent over low wages 
among engineers at the site—could also bring about a 
reconsideration of the project by a regime that is 
increasingly obsessed with maintaining social and 
political “stability.” 

Support for the dam, however, remains strong and, 
in the absence of dramatic changes at the top leader- 
ship levels, will make its termination increasingly dif- 
ficult as construction proceeds. In addition to the 
inevitable problems of stopping any project once 
begun, powerful bureaucratic interests in China, espe- 
clally the Yangtze Valley Planning Office and the Min- 
istry of Water Conservancy, are steadfastly behind the 
project in what Patrick O'Reilly of the London School 
of Oriental and African Studies sees as a concerted 
effort by Beijing to break provincial-level control of 
China’s power-generating capacity. By creating the 
Three Gorges Project Investment Fund and granting 
the project high priority ın the capital construction 
budget, the government seems willing to provide what- 
ever funds are necessary to finish the project. 

New economic and political interests in support of 
the project have also been created in the dam area by 
government expenditures on industrial plants, high- 
ways, airports, commercial outlets and even new apart- 
ments for local residents. While project losers (farmers, 
small shopkeepers, local minority groups such as the 
Tujia) may outnumber local winners (construction 
workers, government bureaucrats, private entrepre- 
neurs), the latter are concentrated in the more politi- 
cally powerful towns and cities that increasingly 
dominate China’s political landscape. In this inland 





Sichuan’ governor, Xiao Yang, and the current minister of 
electric power, Shi Dazhen, plus many military leaders, have 
periodically hinted at reservations, though obliquely, about 
the project. , 
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region that has not generally benefited from China’ eco- 
nomic reforms, construction of the Three Gorges Dam 
is hailed as the central magnet for China’s development. 

The projects momentum has also been spurred by 
the leadership’ decision to link the dam to emotionally 
appealing themes in Chinese nationalism. National 
pride is hard to resist, particularly in a country that was 
bullied and exploited by foreigners for over a century 
and now must constantly prove itself on the interna- 
tional scene. “The Three Gorges,” Li Peng has boasted, 
“will show the rest of the world that the Chinese people 
have high aspirations and the capabilities to success- 
fully build the world’s largest water conservancy and 
hydroelectric power project.” Since considerable oppo- 
sition to the project has come from abroad, dam oppo- 
nents in China are easily cast as tools of foreign 
interests. 

Although difficult for outsiders to understand, 
China is still gripped by a Great Leap Forward mental- 
ity—Mao Zedong’ ill-conceived project in 1958-1960 
to catch up with the West. This mindset inspires sup- 
port for the most extravagant plans to achieve interna- 
tional prominence irrespective of the economic or 
human costs. Proponents of the dam are identified 
with the power and glory of the Chinese nation; oppo- 
nents with the views and professional judgments of the 
easily maligned “foreigner.” The Three Gorges Dam is 
proof of the Chinese governments determination to 
inspire collective action for national goals in the face of 
advancing individual consumerism and “poisonous 
bourgeois liberalism.” In China’s despotic system, the 
dam demonstrates that the center is still in control. 

China paid dearly for its mistakes in the past. The 
famine provoked by the Great Leap Forward cost 
between 30 million and 40 million lives. The 1975 
Henan reservoir disaster left over 200,000 dead. Sup- 
porters of the Three Gorges argue that the project 
could save equally large numbers of people from the 
catastrophic floods that have periodically ravaged the 
Yangtze, generate electricity from a renewable resource, 
and open. up inland ports to increased navigation. . 
Many Chinese and international environmentalists and 
foreign governments do not agree. But so far their 
voices are not beg heard. a 


“Political harmony does not necessarily follow economic interdependence. In 
the case of Greater China, economics and politics have separate logics that are 


Greater China: 
The Ties That Don’t Bind 


BY GEORGE T. CRANE 


e know that China is large, and that it is the 

\ ) \ / worlds most populous country. It is, how- 

ever, bigger than we usually imagine. Chi- 

nese culture is global, practiced in a variety of 

locations—the People’s Republic of China, Taiwan, 

Hong Kong, Macao, Singapore, and in overseas Chi- 

nese communities—and it is beyond the reach of any 
single government.! 

Political control over the cultural realm of “Chma” is 
divided at least in two, between the People’s Republic 
and Tatwan, and can be divided even further if we 
accept Singapore’ attempt to refashion itself as a Confu- 
clan polity, or the desire of some Hong Kong democrats 
to maximize their political autonomy, or the possible 
disintegration of central political control in mainland 
China itself. Moreover, inter-Chmese economic relations 
have created the most dynamic growth in the world 
economy in recent years. These large, transnational Chi- 
nese economic, political, and cultural interactions are 
what is denoted by the term “Greater China.” 

Hong Kong is generally seen as the crossroads of 
Greater Chma, because ıt is the primary intermediary 

_ between the People’s Republic and Taiwan. Some 
observers include Singapore, the overseas Chinese of 
Southeast Asia, or even the worldwide Chinese dias- 
pora in their definitions of Greater China.2 

The narrower geographic perspective, focusing on 
the mainland China-Hong Kong-Tatwan nexus, is suf- 
ficient, however, to illustrate the simultaneous cen- 
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sometimes mutually interactive but more often are divisive.” 
i magnetism overcome political polarity? 


‘Can economic 


tripetal economic pull and ¢entrifugal political push of 
Greater China. Hong Kong is already fully integrated 
with the mainland economy, but its return to Chinese 
Communist political control in 1997 may come at the 
cost of large-scale emigration as wary residents leave 
for freer, more predictable political systems. Taiwan is 
becoming more closely tied to mainland China’ econ- 
omy each year, but the chances for political reunifica- 
tion seem no better now at the height of their 
isolation. It would seem that the politics of Greater 
China is not determined by, its economics. 





THE ECONOMIC MELTING 'POT 

The interconnectedness of assorted Chinese soci- 
eties began in 1978 with mainland China’s economic 
reform. The policy of “opening to the outside world,” 
coupled with the rejectionjof Maoist priorities, rede- 
fined the political economy of East Asia. Before, Japan 
had been the unrivaled regional hegemon—by far the 
largest, most industrially advanced economy. Japanese 
investment flowed into Taiwan and South Korea, cre- 
ating transnational production lines that sent goods 
back to Japan and other markets around the world. 
East Asian economic success revolved around Japan, 
but as Taiwan and South Korea grew and local produc- 
tion costs increased, their national firms, flush with 
accumulated capital, began to search for investment 
opportunities abroad. Japan, with its even higher rents 
and wages, became an uneconomical location. It was at 
this point that the People’s Republic opened its econ- . 
omy for foreign investment and export promotion, cre- 
ating a new locus of economic activity. 

Hong Kong was the first to take advantage of the 
mainland’s new policy, which was designed to attract 
capital from nearby overseas Chinese communities. 
Special Economic Zones (SEZs) were created in Guang- 
dong and Fujian provinces. In the largest sez, Shen- 
zhen, just across the border from Hong Kong, overseas 
investors enjoyed tax holidays, revised labor laws, 
trade preferences, and other incentives. In addition, the 
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Hong Kong businessperson shared a common language, 
Cantonese, and familiar customs, further facilitating 


business alliances. Even small-scale manufacturers 
could comfortably hop across the border, establish a 
new production facility, export their goods through 
Hong Kong, and profit handsomely. Hong Kong’ lais- 
sez-faire commercial policies allowed trade to move 
briskly in and out of the mainland. Hong Kong imme- 
diately became a major trading center and mainland 
China’ leading investor—a position ıt has held for the 
last 15 years. 

The Hong Kong—mainland China connection is not 
as straightforward as ıt seems. Some of the trade and 
investment—it ıs umpossible to determme the amount 
precisely—that moves from Hong Kong to the People’s 
Republic originates elsewhere. For example, Taiwanese 
capital was heading into the Shenzhen sez via Hong 
Kong in the early 1980s, hidden by front corporations 
and discreet bankers. Most trade between Taiwan and 
the mainland transits Hong Kong, some of it declared 
and some not. Even murkier is the flow of money from 
mainland China into Hong Kong, which is used to 
finance projects back in the mainland while still bene- 
fiting from the preferences and higher profits that 
derive from “foreign investment.” 

Because of Nationalist Party restrictions, Taiwanese 
traders and investors could not move directly into the 
mainland’ opening markets. Although large and small 
businesses in Taiwan were hurt by rising production 
costs in the early 1980s (made worse by an appreciat- 
ing currency), direct trade and investment in the Peo- 
ples Republic were banned. The prohibitions gradually 
eased, starting with modest changes m trade policy in 
1984 and reaching a turning point in 1987, when 
travel to the mainland was permitted; this allowed Tai- 
wanese businesspeople to find new opportunities for 
Hong Kong-facilitated mainland ventures. Indirect 
trade and investment grew accordingly. In 1978, two- 
way Taiwan-mainland trade totaled $47 million; by 
1988 this figure had reached $2.7 billion. That same 
year, Taiwanese investors had committed about $500 
million for ventures in the People’ Republic. 

In the 1990s the flow of Hong Kong and Taiwanese 
trade and investment into the mainland has swelled to 
a torrent. Inspired by earlier pioneers’ prosperity and 
the Communist government’ resolve to maintain eco- 
nomic reform and growth, more and more businesses 
want a stake in the China market. The 1989 Tiananmen 
massacre did little to ward off eager entrepreneurs: 
planned investment in the mainland from Taiwan 
reached approximately $1 billion in 1990. By 1994, 
Hong Kong and Macao accounted for $20.2 billion (60 
percent) of the $33.8 billion total actual foreign direct 
investment in the People’s Republic, followed by Tai- 
wan, with $3.39 billion (10 percent). The third largest 
investor in the mainland in 1994 was the United States 
with $2.49 billion (7 percent). This March, Hong Kong 
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replaced the United States as the leading destination for 
Taiwan's exports; this too, signals mainland China’ 
growing importance to Taiwan, since this is where most 
Hong Kong—bound goods ultimately go. Total Taiwan- 
mainland trade soared 20.1 percent to $16.5 billion in 
1994, and is expected to reach $20 billion this year. 

It is clear is that the People’s Republic, Hong Kong, 
and Taiwan are becoming economically interdepen- 
dent: the mainland relies on investment from the other 
two to fuel its double-digit growth; Taiwanese firms 
need the mainland’s lower cost labor and growing con- 
sumer market to mamtain production and exports; and 
Hong Kong benefits tremendously as the middleman. 
This situation, however, worries Taiwan's leaders, who 
fear that economic dependence may someday become 
a political disadvantage. It also distresses conservatives 
in the People’s Republic, who see “socialism” slipping 
away. For the present, however, the economic symbio- 
sis has its advantages for all three parties, creating an 
area with the world’s most dynamic economic growth. 

Greater China has become an economic force of 
global significance. Greater China is not, however, a 
formal economic organization like the European Union 
or the North American Free Trade Area. Fundamental 
political differences—especially between mainland 
China and Tarwan—will hinder institutionalization. 
Although negotiations between quasi-official organiza- 
tions such as the Straits Exchange Foundation (SEF) 
from Taiwan and the Association for Relations Across 
the Taiwan Straits (aRaTS) from mainland China have 
taken place periodically since 1993, even the most 
basic issues are confounded by the lack of mutual 
diplomatic recognition. Greater China is an informal 
economic grouping and political circumstances suggest 
that it will remain so. 


THE POLITICAL STANDOFF 

Thus, political harmony does not necessarily follow 
economic interdependence. In the case of Greater 
China, economics and politics have separate logics that 
are sometimes mutually interactive but more often are 
divisive. The economic game is based on capital-rich, 
resource-poor Taiwan and Hong Kong complementing 
the labor- and resource-rich mamland, a process facili- 
tated by cultural and linguistic affinities and geographic 
propinquity. The political game is quite different. It is 
rooted in contending sovereignties, historical animosi- 
ties, and increasingly diverging governmental prac- 
tices—factors that have thus far not been significantly 
transformed by economic mnterdependence. 

The People’ Republic and Taiwan remain bound up 
in the legacy of civil war. Mainland China claims Tai- 
wan as its possession, a province that slipped away from. 
its control while under American protection in 1950. 
Although the People’s Republic has not taken any direct 
military action to regain Taiwan, it also has not 
renounced the right to use force to do so. The Nation- 
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alist government on Taiwan was constituted on the 
right to rule all of China, but in recent years has settled 
into a policy of demanding political transformation on 
the mainland before reunification. Taiwan is fairly com- 
fortable with the ambiguous status quo of quasi inde- 
pendence, under which it has continued to thrive 
economically Because existing conditions contradict its 
„assertion of sovereignty, Beijing does not share in this 
comfort. It would consider a formal declaration of Tai- 
wan'’s independence a loss of sovereign territory that 
would require a forceful response, a position it under- 
lines with regular military exercises in the vicinity. 

A cold war continues between Taiwan and main- 
land China, one perhaps more profound than that 
between the United States and the Soviet Union since 
it is not based on diplomatic recognition. Before 1993 
the two sides would not meet or negotiate at all. The 
talks that have occurred, at arm’s length through 
semiofficial organizations, have floun- 
dered on the most mundane topics. Dis- 
cussions this January between the SEF 
and araTs over fishing disputes broke 
down because “territorial waters” could 
not be defined in the absence of mutual 
recognition. 

Moreover, since 1986, Taiwan has 
gradually democratized, permitting the 
emergence of a robust opposition, the 
Democratic Progressive Party, or DPP. 
Elections are now competitive and the 
legislature has become a forum for gen- 
uine debate (and the occasional fist- 





if Hong Kong declines 
into political repression, 
bureaucratic 
inefficiency, and 

corruption, then traders 
and investors might look 
elsewhere... The heart 
of Greater China could 


who argue that liberalism is alien to Chinese society, a 
Western invention incompatible with Confucian com- 
munitarianism. As democracy deepens in Taiwan, the 
pohtcal disparity with the authoritarian mainland Chi- 
nese state widens. 
Finally, democracy in Taiwan has created public pro- 
cedures to transfer political power: elections, though 
still vulnerable to corruption, determine leadership 
succession. Although the, Nationalists continue to 
dominate national politics, they have lost elections and 
have ceded some power as a result. Wider and more 
meaningful participation is supported by a robust civil 
society and a profusion of interest groups and social 
movements. This stands ın stark contrast to the main- 
land, where the foundations of civil society are just 
emerging and where a succession crisis is imminent 
with the death of paramount leader Deng Xiaoping. 
Popular mistrust of d China runs high in 
Taiwan. t March, 24 Taiwanese 
tourists on a boat cruise on Qiandao 
Lake in Zhejiang province were robbed 
and murdered; this sparked widespread 
anger in Taiwan that the mainland’s 
secretive and suspicious handling of 
the affair only inflamed. Three months 
later, a poll revealed that the percentage 
of Taiwanese supporting unification 
with the mainland had dropped from 
27.4 p t to 20.8 percent. A war 
scare swept the island later in the year 
in response! to speculation over the 
post-Deng political situation. Most Tai- 





fight). This democratization has ; il wanese are! wary of social disorder, 
widened political differences with the be stifled by political political instability, and military power 
mainland in several ways. . across the strait. 

First, the ppp has pursued a strategy ins NaNABeIIENe: The political differences between the 


of mobilizing “native” Taiwanese (those 
whose families lived on the island 
before and during Japanese colonization between 1895 
and 1945) against “Mainlanders,” who arrived after 
1945 with the Nationalist Party and identify closely 
with the Chma they left behind. This has created a dis- 
course of “self-determination” and a Taiwanese politi- 
cal identity detached from China proper. Calls for 
Taiwan's independence follow logically. 

Second, democracy has changed Nationalist Party 
politics. Nationalist legitimacy used to rest on the 
party’s claim to rule all of China, which also served as 
a rationalization for authoritarianism. As Taiwan has 
developed economically and liberalized politically, the 
Nationalists have had to focus their attention on the 
particulars of the Taiwanese to win elections. Develop- 
ment and democracy are now invoked to legitimate the 
Nationalist government, which no longer needs to 
make implausible promises of retaking the mainland. 

Third, Taiwanese democracy directly challenges 
conservatives in the People’s Repubhc (and Singapore) 





People’s Republic and Taiwan have 
thwarted efforts to improve diplomatic 
relations. In a speech this ‘February, President Jiang 
Zemin proposed a meeting!with Taiwanese President 
Lee Teng-hui “in an appropriate capacity,” leading 
some analysts to predict a summit by the end of the 
year. Relations seemed on the verge of a historic break- 
through when President Lee's June visit to the United 
States brought it all crashing down. Lees trip was 
anathema to the People’s Republic, which saw it as val- 
idating the division of ese sovereignty. In retalia- 
tion, the People’s a PE high-level talks 
between the sEF and arars that had been scheduled for 
July; political relations are once again at an impasse. 


RECONCILIATION? 

If economic ties between: the mainland and Taiwan 
continue to expand, will political ties eventually be 
transformed as well? Perhaps, but domestic political 
change in both is required! A democratizing Taiwan 
needs a larger constituency that supports accommoda- 








_ tion with the People’s Republic and a cosmopolitan 
business class with stakes in the mainland trade and 
interests in political compromise. Identity politics on 
the island, however, complicate matters. 

The most ardent voice of Chinese nationalism in Tai- 
wanese politics today is the New Party, a splinter party 
of the Nationalists; ıt appeals to mainlanders with fam- 
uly roots across the straits. Most native Tarwanese 
(about 85 percent of the population) support the ppp 
with its independence platform, or the Nationalists, led 
by President Lee and Prime Minister Lien Chan (both 
native Taiwanese). The Nationalists are not pushing for 
early reunification; President Lee has even been accused 
by Mainlanders in his own party of leading Taiwan 
toward independence, an exaggeration to be sure. Many 
native Taiwanese businesspeople, who want stable and 
predictable relations with the People’s Republic and pro- 
tection of their profits and property rights, worry that a 
declaration of independence would provoke Commu- 
mst military action. A significant number therefore 
gravitate toward the mainstream Nationalists, who 
simultaneously address Tarwanese identity and take a 
prudent stand on relations with the mainland. 

If Tatwanese politics are not moving in the direction 
of political convergence, neither are politics in the Peo- 
ples Republic. Although President Jiang appears well 
positioned to oversee the continuation of technocratic, 
one-party rule based on a coalition of coastal bureau- 
crats (which bodes well for Taiwan), a conservative 
backlash by more ardent nationalists and the leaders of 
poorer provinces remains a possibility. Provincial disaf- 
fection with Jiang was evident at the National Peoples 
Congress in March, when, in an unprecedented repudi- 
ation of central state prerogative, one-third of the dele- 
gates rejected one of his candidates for deputy prime 
minister. lf economic losers—employees of state-owned 
enterprises, poor peasants, and inflation-strapped 
elders—are inspired by such assertiveness, they could 
form a constituency for a nationalist program that 
would blame outside forces, Taiwan included, for the 
uglier aspects of the mainland’ reform process: rising 
crime, corruption, and inequality. In the tumult of the 
post-Deng succession, Jiang could be undermined by 
skillful rivals or forced to take a more militant stance on 
Taiwan. The military, an unpredictable political player, 
rehearses regularly for this eventuality. 

In any event, the People’s Republic and Taiwan have 
not moved closer together politically—in fact, they 
may be moving further apart. As the ideology of reuni- 
fication fades in Taiwan and the tide of materialism 
sweeps over the mainland, we might predict that tern- 
torial politics will gradually wane. But the initial con- 
ditions for smooth integration are absent, basic 
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questions of sovereignty and independence are con- 
tested, which produces dangerous politics that could 
destroy the economic vitality of Greater China. 


ABSORBING HONG KONG 

Hong Kong, the third central element of Greater 
China, also faces a potentially turbulent future. The 
retrocession to mainland sovereignty in 1997 1s certam, 
but the smoothness of the transition is in doubt; if Hong 
Kong declines into political repression, bureaucratic 
inefficiency, and corruption, then traders and investors 
might look elsewhere for a more predictable and 
friendlier business environment. The heart of Greater 
China could be stifled by politcal mismanagement. 

Two types of political change are unfolding in Hong 
Kong: top down and bottom up. At the top, British 
Governor Chris Patten introduced a program of polt- 
cal reform in 1992 that institutes new democratic prac- 
tices. expansion of the franchise, the creation of more 
direct elections, and the strengthening of the legisla- 
ture. The mainland has staunchly rejected these 
reforms and is putting together a shadow government 
to dismantle the present system and redefine political 
institutions after 1997. The stalemate has stalled offi- 
cial business, including the letting of contracts for 
major construction projects, and has thwarted attempts 
to ensure some level of continuity between British and 
Communist rule. 

From the bottom up, Hong Kong society, long 
known for political quiescence born of its “borrowed 
tme, borrowed place” ethos, has begun to mobilize. 
Shocked by the 1989 Tiananmen massacre, the city 
witnessed its largest demonstrations ever that year. 
Skepticism about Chinese Communist rule rallied vot- 
ers behind the United Democrats in the 1991 legisla- 
tive elections, which swept reformers and liberals into 
office. The politics of Hong Kong democrats directly 
challenges the authority of the Communist Party. On 
the other end of the political spectrum, pro-China 
activists have formed the Democratic Alliance for the 
Betterment of Hong Kong, or DAB. In elections for local 
district boards last year, the DAB ran against the Demo- 
cratic Party, a reorganization of the United Democrats 
and another group, Melting Point, and emerged with 
only 17 percent of the seats; the Democratic Party took 
32 percent and independents carried the lion's share of 
48 percent. Although most independents are sympa- 
thetic to the pas, liberals are expected to run well in 


_ elections this September for the Legislative Council, 


the highest parliamentary body ın the colony Compet- 
itive pohtics is emerging in Hong Kong. Political coali- 
tions are taking shape in which “capitalists have a 
tendency to ally with communists, middle class profes- 
sionals are said to favor the democrats, and organized 
labor is clearly divided between the two.”3 

The People’s Republic is trying to placate entrepre- 
neurs with promises of stability while threatening the 
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middle class with political exclusion when British- 
designed stitutions are dismantled after 1997. It is a 
dangerous strategy that could yield a bureaucratic- 
authoritarian regime that protects capital accumulation 
but risks significant costs if mishandled. If the main- 
land represses democrats too harshly, revoking politi- 
cal freedoms and limiting civil rights, it could face a 
mass exodus. It is estimated that upward of 1 million 
Hong Kong residents will have secured “rights of 
abode” (resident alien status) ın other countries by 
1997 and are ready to exit if the going gets rough. The 
People’ Republic could be left with a Hong Kong miss- 
ing the people who make it the vibrant center of global 
capital that ıt is. 

Hong Kong may well weather the transition to Chi- 
nese sovereignty without losing its economic vitality, 
but political upheaval could spark capital flight uf 
investors lose confidence in the face of large-scale emi- 
gration and seek out safer harbors for their business. 
Taiwanese entrepreneurs might then be scared away 
from the People’s Republic, worried that the demise of 
Hong Kong could be their own future. Greater China 
has not encountered these problems so far; as has been 
seen, trade and investment between Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and the mainland has boomed in recent years, in 
spite of political tensions. As with Taiwan, fundamen- 
tal issues of sovereignty and politics, which appear rel- 
atively autonomous from economic forces, could 
produce less salutary results in Hong Kong and Greater 
China. 


COMING TOGETHER, FALLING APART 

The major question concerning Greater China is 
whether economic cooperation will ulumately out- 
weigh political confrontation, or vice versa. 


l 
| 

Taiwan, Hong Kong, and: the People’s Republic have 
grown together into the world’s most dynamic eco- 
nomic combination in recent years, but deep political 
differences remain and threaten future trade and 
investment. Politics has been kept far enough at bay to 
allow for explosive economic growth, but it is far from 
certain that this can continue indefinitely. A Taiwanese 
move toward more formal independence, a crackdown 
by the mainland on Hong Kong democrats, or a con- 
servative ruling coalition in the post-Deng period are 
only some of the situations that could escalate political 
tensions and scatter entrepreneurs to other shores. 

Conversely, improved living standards for some res- 
idents of Greater China could defuse territorial contro- 
versies. Moreover, if central control in the People’s 
Republic continues to slip to the provinces, then 
maybe Guangdong, with closer cultural ties to Hong 
Kong, and Fufian, the ancient homeland of many Tai- 
wanese, will find avenues of polincal cooperation with 
the other elements of Greater China. Lronically, fuller 
integration of Greater China may require greater polit- 
ical disintegration of China proper. 

Whatever the outcome! the political economy of 
Greater China is not likely;to follow the path of other 
integrating regions. The European Union and the North 
American Free Trade Area cannot be used as models for 
Greater China because they are organizations of mutu- 
ally recognized independent states. Other divided 
nations such as Germany and the two Koreas are also 
inadequate models. German separation was embedded 
in United States-Soviet relations, and the two Koreas 
cooperate more politically (mutual admission to the UN), 
albeit less so economically. Greater Chima 1s sui generis, 
with a history and politics} that make for a simultane- 
ously dynamic and fragile economic community W 














“Most foreign investors are in China because of long-run (30 years and more) 
profit considerations that center on the promise of a market of perhaps 2 billion 
consumers. The record of the past 16 years suggests that this promise may not 


be an illusion.” 
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All That Glitters? 
The Foreign Investment Boom 


BY JAN S. PRYBYLA 


hina’s spectacular economic takeoff has been 

propelled by two engines: domestic and exter- 

nal marketization. The latter, known as the pol- 
icy of “opening-up,” has three main components: trade 
($20 billion in 1978, $237 billion in 1994); external 
loans ($4.5 billion in 1980, $11.2 billion in 1993); and 
private foreign direct investment (FDI). 

Contracted (or committed) FD! is a useful indicator 
of how foreign investors view an economy’ prospects, 
especially their rating of risks. Actual FD! is the transla- 
tion of that assessment and commitment into tangible 
plant, equipment, technology, and other productive 
assets following contractual negotiations, which in 
China's case always involve Chinese government agen- 
cies at the central, provincial, municipal, special eco- 
nomic zone, and, occasionally, lower administrative 
levels—an often lengthy and arduous process. Of the 
three components of external marketization (trade, 
credits, and FD1), the last has been the most critical in 
helping lift the Chinese economy rapidly off the 
ground. 

The decision to abandon the autarkic policies of the 
1960s and 1970s was embodied in the July 1979 “Law 
on Joint Ventures Using Chinese and Foreign Invest- 
ment” and in several laws and regulations promulgated 
thereafter.1 Total Fo! in China in the 13 years between 
1979 and 1991 came to $51 billion contracted and $26 
billion actual, with an average of $1.2 million commit- 
ted per contract. Total FoI in the 3 years between 1992 
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and 1994 was $251 billion contracted and $72 billion 
actual, with an average of just under $1.4 million com- 
mitted per contract. The average annual actual inflow 
of FDI over the entire period between 1979 and 1994 
was $6.1 billion. Contracted and actual FDI in 1993 
alone amounted to $111.4 billion (more than the total 
contracted in the 14 years between 1979 and 1992) 
and $27.5 billion, respectively, with an average $1.3 
million committed per contract. 

Contracted FDI last year declined to $81.4 billion, 
reflecting increased hesitation on the part of potential 
foreign investors due to a variety of causes, some tem- 
porary, others structural. These included uncertainty 
surrounding the imminent political transition; a long- 
term, largely structural inflationary trend (urban infla- 
tion has been running at an officially understated 
average annual rate of 26 percent between 1982 and 
1994, and 26.6 percent in the fourth quarter of 1994); 
large and nsing intercompany debts of $70 billion 
(equivalent to 30 percent of industrial output); appre- 
hension about the future Fp! regulations, especially the 
imposition of equity caps and upper limits on returns 
from foreign investments in key growth industries such 
as transportation, telecommunications, power genera- 
tion, electronics, machinery, automobiles, construction, 
and financial services; and bureaucratic interference, 
often verging on extortion, that has plagued foreign 
investors in the past and shows no signs of abating. 
Despite all this, actual Fp1 in 1994 rose to nearly $34 
billion, the highest yearly figure ever. 

In 1994 China received 17 percent of the world’s 
total foreign direct investment and the lion's share, 
one-third, of all FD! going to developing countries. The 
only country that attracted more Fp! than China was 
the United States. Of the 15 developing countries that 
attracted the most FDI between 1988 and 1992, 8 were 
in East and Southeast Asia; China was the largest 
recipient. 

American investors did not arrive on the scene until 
after the normalization of United States-China diplo- 
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DIRECT FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Sources: Zhongguo Dutwa Jingi! Moon Mean Muinisiry of Foreign 
and Economic Cooperation; Beijing Review, March 20-26, 
ied py. 


matic relations in 1979. Of the $2.7 billion in foreign 
direct investment utilized between 1979 and 1983, 
Americans contributed just $18 million, or 0.67 per- 
cent. Except in 1985, when Armand Hammer’ Occi- 
dental Petroleum committed itself to a $700 million 
project to develop an open-pit coal mine in Shaanxi 
province, annual contracted American investments in 
China have been in the $250 million to $300 million 
range. In common with other foreign direct investment, 
American contracted investment rose sharply between 
1992 and 1994, peaking in 1993 at $3.1 billion ($2 bil- 
lion actual). Like other FDI, contracted United States 
investment declined last year to $4.7 billion, with actual 
investment of $1.9 billion remaining roughly the same 
as in 1993, or about 6 percent of total FDL 

Of the cumulative contracted FDI between 1985 and 
1994, Americans contributed 6 percent, Japan 4 per- 
cent, and Germany 2 percent. About 13 percent came 
from areas other than Hong Kong, Macao, and Taiwan. 
For those interested in the linkage between foreign 
direct investment and human rights, 84 percent of 
American investment materialized between 1990 and 


1904, after the Tiananmen Square massacre on June 4, l 


1989, “normalized” the sociopolitical situation ın 
China. The relevant proportions were 85 percent for 
Japan, 87 percent for Germany, 92.5 percent for Hong 
Kong/Macao, and 96 percent for Taiwan. Among the 
rapidly growing numbers of post-Tiananmen newcom- 
ers have been South Korea and Singapore. 
THE HUAGIAO 

The unique aspect of FDI in China is the large-scale 
commitment of “overseas” Chinese—the Chinese dias- 
pora or huagiao—to China’s development. The primary 
reason 1s the investors’ material self-interest, but other 





motivations—among them cultural affinity, language 
facility, family connections, and aptitude in working 
the bureaucratic relations network (guanxt)—are also 
important. Of the $293 bilhon in cumulative con- 
tracted FDI in China from 11985 through 1994 (from 
1987 in the case of Taiwan), nearly $220 billion, or 75 





` percent, came from Hong Kong, Macao, and Tarwan 


Chinese. However, Taiwan capital going to China is sig- 
nificantly undercounted. Some of it goes to China 
directly, unregistered. Much of the rest passes through 
Hong Kong and is probably included in the Hong 
Kong figures. In fact, were the counting done right, it 
would show that today Taiwan i is the largest foreign 
investor in China. 

The uniqueness of overseas Chinese investment in 
China consists in its see and persistence 
despite political and ideological differences between 
China and many (but not all) of the huaqiao venture 
capitalists, the occasional rough treatment meted out 
to them by the Communist authontes, and the fact 
that two-fifths of Taiwan-funded firms are not turning 
a profit (although that may simply reflect tax discretion 
on the part of the reporting firms). 

Until recently the bulk'of Hong Kong/Macao and 
Taiwan money went into market-driven, labor-inten- 
sive, export- and consunier goods-oriented, highly 
mobile industries of intermediate technology: shoes, 
garments, consumer electtonics, toys, leather goods, 
and such. In short, it gone into industries no 
longer internationally competitive when located on 
Taiwan or in Hong Kong because of comparative land 
and labor prices, and a growing environmental aware- 
ness and enforcement of relevant regulations with asso- 
ciated costs to the individual manufacturer (Taiwan). 
This particular sectoral concentration also accounts for 
the relatively small size ofjrp1 per contracted project: 
$1.4 million between 1979 and 1994. But things are 
changing as more multinationals and conglomerates 
from outside “Greater China” (as well as some large, 
firms from Taiwan and Hong Kong) get into the act. 
The emphasis is on shifting to large, longer-term, capi- 
tal-intensive, technologically sophisticated, domestic 
market-oriented, infrastru¢tural construction projects 
in energy, transportation,| telecommunications, raw 
materials, and agriculture. 

Hong Kong has served € well in other respects. 
It has been the principal conduit for China’s exports: 
roughly three-quarters of the goods imported by Hong 
Kong from China are reexported, much of that to the 
United States. Hong Kong has also been a provider and 
teacher of international marketing arts and sophisti- 
cated financial skills, which China still lacks after 
decades of socialism. Less constructively, Hong Kong is 
the place where Chinese elites and well-connected Chi- 
nese corporations launder their money before it is sent 
on to safer havens. ! 








PUTTING A SQUEEZE ON INVESTMENT 


As real incomes rise and the underlying nature of 
China’s economy asserts itself, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that while important foreign direct invest- 
ment 1s likely to remain, its relative importance as one 
of the driving forces of the country’s economic growth 
will decline. In anticipation of this, it is rumored that 
China’s policymakers intend to move from come-and- 
get-it investment promotion to more discriminating 
(and discriminatory) investment management. 

The current reappraisal of official attitudes toward 
foreign investment, especially in what are described as 
“strategic” sectors that ınclude most of the infrastruc- 
tural undertakings mentioned earlier, is indicative. 
There is talk of imposing limits on foreign ownership 
of such “sensitive” segments of the economy (“equity 
caps” of from 30 to 49 percent), maximum returns on 
foreign investment (already attempted in some large 
energy projects), export targets and local content 
requirements (much in evidence in the foreign- 
invested automobile industry), and research-and-devel- 
opment imperatives. 

It is unclear whether the central government will be 
able to implement such protectionist measures in the 
face of provincial and other local authorities’ invest- 
ment hunger and growing assertiveness. Since the 
reforms began, the centers ability to collect taxes from 
the regions, particularly from the more affluent ones, 
and to control national expenditures, the banking sys- 
tem, and the money supply, have been weakened. In 
1994, for example, despite the efforts by the center to 
rein it in, the general money supply (m2: cash + de- 
mand deposits + small ume deposits) rose 34 percent 
(it rose at an annual average rate of 29 percent from 
1990 through 1994). This is dangerous, even with real 
GDP growth averaging 9 percent a year. 

In addition to uncertainty about the governments 
future foreign direct investment policy, there are more 
immediate problems for foreign investors. These 
include tight housing, astronomical rents, heavy social 
welfare obligations to employees, training costs, rudi- 
mentary health care for expatriates, job-hopping, 
“treats” and “considerations” for officials and their rel- 
atives, inflation, capricious interpretations of laws and 
regulations, the yuan'’s inconvertibility, widespread 
piracy of foreign intellectual property by Chinese 
firms—and this is just the short list. Attempts to solve 
some of these problems, such as pirating, have been 
ineffectual. For example, a month after being closed 
down by the central government as part of a deal with 
the United States to help avert a trade war, the Shenfei 
Laser Optical Systems Company (a joint venture 
between Philips Electronics and the Shenzhen munici- 
pal government), which had been singled out by 
United States trade negotiators this May as one of 
China’s biggest pirates of compact and laser disks, was 
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Source State Stahshcal Bureau, Statistical Yearbook of China 1994, 
pp 32, 506 


back in business. It is enough to make foreign 
investors anxious and nervous, but apparently not ner- 
vous and anxious enough to pull back or pull out. 
Why is that? 

The reason is inherent ın the idea of China’ conti- 
nental-sized economy, which for the first time holds 
out a fairly credible prospect of turning its multitudes 
into the world’s largest assemblage of middlingly well- 
off customers—not in the legendary long run in which 
we're all dead, but within the lifespan of the generation 
now in their early youth. Last year China's per capita 
GDP (measured at purchasing power parity) was about 
$2,000, and its overall total output was the size of Ger- 
manys. However, on a traditional per capita GDP basis, 
China ranked among the world’s poorest countries. 
Still, foreign investors are betting that the reforms are 
so entrenched that they are irreversible, regardless of 
who succeeds Deng Xiaoping. They also note that the 
offspring of the most conservative founders of China’ 
communism are among the moneyed “princelings” 
whose fortunes are tied to the continuation of market 
reforms. 

Another reason to grin and bear it 1s that one can’t 
tell what the competition is going to do, except for the 
long-horizon (30 to 40 years) Japanese, who will pre- 
sumably stick it out no matter what When AT&T 
pulled out of the Chinese market for telephone-switch- 
ing equipment in the mid-1980s, its business went to 
France’ Alcatel and Germany’s Siemens. Mindful of 
this episode, Arco of Los Angeles is not quitting—even 
though when it brought a gas pipeline ashore ın south- 
ern China (a $1.3 billion project), it had to pay local 
authorities to transplant a grove of trees that had mys- 
teriously sprang up in the way. An executive of the 
Continental Grain Company, one of whose managers 
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lost half an eyebrow to an iron bar-swinging debtor in 
Xinjiang province, whose salesmen are beaten and 
robbed in rural areas, and whose shipments often dis- 
appear in the Chinese railroad network, says that “ts a 
culture of lawlessness and dishonesty” out there, but 
stays on.2 Pomfret reports that “the only Chinese ingre- 
dient in the Wella shampoo made in Tianjin is water,” 
and that “when a Tianjin factory making Nike shoes 
was consistently unable to produce white shoes, the 
Chinese manager suggested: ‘Why don't we just make 
gray shoes?’ Nike moved to another location’—in 
China.3 

These anecdotes are interesting in the light of the 
following: 


e the April 29, 1995, Economist notes that “over 
the past three years Chinese equities available to 
foreigners have proved to be one of the world’s 
least profitable investments, losing some 60 
percent of their value”; 


early this year, Moody’, the credit-rating agency, 
cut Chinese banks’ long-term bond rating from 
A3 to Baal; 


e even though the Economist Intelligence Unit 
gave China a risk-rating of 50 in 1993, the same 
as India’s (100 being the worst, like Iraq's), India 
received only one one-hundredth China's FDI; 


e several American and Hong Kong economists 
have discovered sizable capital flight from China 
of between $10 billion and $20 billion a year 
(those instigating the flight are politically 
influential Communist Party capitalists and 
insider elites who presumably appear to be less 
confident about the economy's prospects than 
outside financiers); 


e a United States—China Business Council mid- 
1994 survey of Amencan-funded enterprises ın 
China revealed that roughly one-quarter were 
unprofitable but most were not “alarmed” by 
this, and that the bulk of the respondents 
expected between 16 and 20 percent rates of 
return on their investment over the long term. 


THE GOLD COAST RUSH? 

Like the sources of China’ Fpl, the regional distri- 
bution of that investment has been highly concen- 
trated. The main beneficiaries have been the southern 
and eastern coastal areas, sometimes referred to as the 





2The Asian Wall Street Journal Weekly, February 27, 1995, 
p. 18. 
3Pomfret, op. cit 


“Gold Coast.” The most important are the provinces of 
Guangdong (including the city of Guangzhou/Can- 
ton), next door to Hong Kong; Fujian, across the straits 
from Taiwan, Zhejiang, Jiangsu, and Shandong; and 
the municipalities of Shanghai, Beijing, and Tianjin. 
These five provinces and three municipalities, which 
comprise about 30 percent of Chinas population, 
accounted for 45 percent of Chma’ total cpp in 1993, 
and received the lions 'share of FDI. Guangdong 
province alone received 30 percent of total foreign 
investment last year, other coastal provinces (includ- 
ing Hainan Island and Guangxi in the south, and Hebei 
and Laioning in the north) 37 percent, and Shanghai 
and Beijing each more than 6 percent. 

In contrast to the nearly 80 percent of FDI in those 
areas, the “innermost” interior provinces of Inner Mon- 
golia, Sichuan, Guizhou} Yunnan, Shaanxi, Gansu, 
Qinghai, Ningxia, and Xinjiang received about 5 per- 
cent, and the remaining 8 inland provinces and areas 
15 percent of total foreign investment last year. 
Together, these 17 nland provinces and regions are 
home to nearly 790 million people (including most 
“minority nationalities”). In the recent past, FDI per 
capita along the Gold Coast has been about ten times 
that ın the interior of China. The per capita GDP of 
Shanghai is 11,630 | In coastal Guangdong it is 
4,800 yuan, and it is 1,800 yuan in neighboring inland 
Hunan. Over the last 14 years Guangdong’s economy 
has grown at an average rate of more than 20 percent a 
year, while in inland Guizhou the rate is 9 percent. 

This distributional pat! has been in part a result 
of foreign (especially overseas Chinese) investors’ cal- 
culaton of risks and comparative advantage, and partly 
the outcome of government policies aimed at attract- 
ing investments in export-oriented industries to the 
coastal provinces. These policies, associated with the 
former general secretary, Zhao Ziyang, were challenged 
in the wake of Tiananmen and Zhao’ purge, but have 
survived and, as noted earlier, are now being rethought 
in the context of new economic and social circum- 
stances. 

At the outset it was thought that coastal develop- 
ment, spurred by foreign investment, would trickle 
down to more remote parts of the economy. So far this 
has happened only marginally, if at all. The consequent 
widening disparities in income and wealth between 
coastal and inland areas have contributed to the mas- 
sive migration of people to the coastal cities and richer 
provinces, straining resources and often provoking pro- 
tectionist responses by local authorities. This “floating 
population” of the unemployed and underemployed 1s 
conservatively put at between 60 million and 80 mil- 
lion people. Every day 2 milion migrants scour Shang- 
hai alone in search of work. 

However, as labor and land costs rose in the port 
cities and the surrounding countryside, foreign 
investors began to move poland along the major rivers, 
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somewhat enlarging the definition of what constitutes 
“coastal areas” in terms of FDL Now the central author- 
ities are considering investment incentives for foreign 
entrepreneurs who would venture more boldly into the 
deeper interior, where the economy remains largely 
extractive and, one might add, life is rather bleak for 
natives and expatriates alike. 

The Gold Coast concept of open cities has already 
been extended to some sites in the interior. This has 
been interpreted by local authorities inland as a green 
light to offer tax breaks and other Fp! allurements that 
go well beyond the intent of national laws—and well 
beyond local ability to deliver. In 1994 the State Coun- 
cil closed one-third of 3,000 unauthorized special 
industmal zones that, like the southern Arco tree grove, 
had appeared out of nowhere. However, two dozen 
inland high-technology zones offering tax advantages 
to foreign investors have been approved by Beifing. 
Some activities and interior locations from which for- 
eigners had been barred in the past, such as onshore 
gas and petroleum exploration, are now open. Special 
dispensations are given to foreigners willing to supply 
the cash and the expertise for the infrastructural, raw 
materials, electronics, and agricultural areas targeted by 
the government for priority development. 

The interior’ major potential attractions to foreign 
investors are relatively cheap (but for the most part 
unskilled) labor, land, housing (very basic), as well as 
comparatively easy (at least in terms of distance) access 
to raw materials. However, the obstacles to a sustained 
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FDI inflow—primitive living conditions, lack of skills, 
and limited transportation and communications— 
remain formidable. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 

Most foreign investors are in China because of long- 
ran (30 years and more) profit considerations that cen- 
ter on the promise of a’market of perhaps 2 billion 
consumers. The record of the past 16 years suggests 
that this promise may not be an illusion. 

However, the long run is reached through the short 
and medium runs, and thereby hangs a murky tale. A 
proximate problem is the Chinese Communist Party's 
insistence that ıt be allowed to rule unopposed forever. 
Other current difficulties include inflation; underem- 
ployment and unemployment; budget-eating state- 
owned enterprises; boom-bust cycles; social unrest 
(especially in the countryside) simmering beneath a 
veneer of enforced stability, widening income and 
wealth differentials among individuals, classes, and 
regions; and bureaucratic overregulation that works 
only because of such thorough corruption that, if not 
promptly checked, will kull the infant market system 
more surely than Marx, Lenin, Mao, and Stalin put 
together. An early indication of what might transpire 
will be the way China handles Hong Kong after June 
1997. Foreign entrepreneurs and international 
financiers are a hardy and usually (but not always) 
well-informed breed. They are also skittish and prone 


to panic. E 





In his analyses of Chinas agricultural potential, Vaclav Smil examines the pes- 
| simistic visions of the “unreconstructed catastrophists” who predict China will 
i 


. be unable to feed itself in the near future. 


Feeding China 


BY VACLAV SMIL 


nce again, the roller coaster of Western percep- 

tions of China's future is racing downhill. 

There is no shortage of reasons for this slide: 
they include preposterous filial assurances that the 
supreme leader who cannot move or talk is in “good 
health”; “suicides” among top bureaucrats; the 
unmasking of huge corruption scandals; a floating 
population of unemployed peasants swelling well past 
100 million; and China’s unyielding claims to all the 
South China Sea. 

But by far the most worrisome, and in many ways 
the most substantial, cause of these renewed concerns 
is neither the dubious politics (a norm in modern 
China) nor the gyrating economics (either too sluggish 
or quite maniacal). Feeding China is the most basic 
and decisive challenge—one that does not get easier as 
the country’s population passes 1.2 billion on its way 
to 1.5 bilhon within another generation. 

This challenge, too, has been seen from abroad in a 
succession of often starkly contradictory views. After 
the Communist Party victory in 1949, many Western 
sympathizers foresaw the end of recurring famine. 
Indeed, urban food rationing, which began in 1954, 
was a sensible step in assuring basic nutrition. But 
when the greatest famine in history—largely the out- 
come of Maoist delusions rather than inclement 
weather—swept across China between 1958 and 1960, 
just a handful of Western observers, promptly accused 
of anti-Communist or anti-Chinese bias, acknowl- 
edged its horrendous extent. Only when the results of 
the 1980 census were released did it become impossi- 
ble to minimize the toll: nearly 30 million people. 

Westerners “discovering” China in the early 1970s 
witnessed the results of the rapid postfamme recovery: 
they saw nothing but well-nourished, rosy-cheeked 
babies, and could not find any reason to disagree with 
the Chinese officials who rarely missed an opportunity 
to boast that China fed one-fifth the earth’s population 
with just one-fifteenth the world’ arable land. 
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But Dengian reforms, launched at the end of the 
1970s, clearly demonstrated that something was wrong 
with those glowing official accounts: if they were accu- 
rate, then why abandon the communal system for pri- 
vate farming? The truth was that communal command 
farming (with virtually all planting and delivery targets 
prescribed from the center) and strict urban food 
rationing produced, on average, just enough food to 
cover basic needs. This meant that average per capita 
food availability during the late 1970s was no higher 
than the mean during the mid-1950s; that even staple 
foods were usually of poor, quality; that the typical diet 
was extremely monotonous; and that because of 
regional disparities, the average food consumption of 
more than 100 million peasants, mainly in the poorest 
northwestern and southwestern provinces, was below 
subsistence level. 

Within five years privatized farming appeared to 
make all this a memory. By 1985 China’s average per 
capita food supply had risen close to the Japanese 
mean, had improved noticeably in quality, and had 
expanded to include traditional but formerly scarce 








favorites ranging from fish and pickled bean curd 
to fancy mushrooms and Various nuts. 
Although the grain t reached a record high of 


407 million tons in 1984 and then stagnated for the rest 
of the decade, the doubled production of previously 
scarce plant oils, aggressive expansion of freshwater 
aquaculture, and a 2.5-fold increase in pork and poul- 
try production combined jto further increase the total 
availability and quality of the food supply. The new 
decade began with a record grain harvest of about 446 
million tons m 1990, and this record was surpassed by 
about 10 million tons in 1993. Why then the worries? 


THE OPTIMISTIC LINING 
IN THE PESSIMISTS’ CLOUD 

In a series of writings published last year, World- 
watch Institute president! Lester Brown, an unrecon- 
structed catastrophist, argued that China is losing the 
capacity to feed itself, and'that the size of the resulting 
food deficit will make inability a major global 
problem. According to Brown's analysis, China's total 
grain output has already reached its peak and, com- 





pared with 1990, will decline by at least 20 percent by 
2030, shrinking an average of 0.5 percent a year. 

This long-term decline will cause an annual supply 
deficit of over 300 million tons of grain by the year 
2030—roughly twice the quantity of all grains (food 
and feed) traded annually on the present world market. 
If this analysis is correct, Brown’s anxious question— 
"Who will feed China?”—has no obvious answer. 
Some Chinese agronomists and agricultural econo- 
mists have also been fairly pessimistic, beleving that a 
period of stagnating productivity hes ahead and fore- 
casting a grain supply gap of 50 million tons by the 
year 2000. 

These concerns are not unfounded. Forecasts of 
China’s declining food production capacity rest on a 
number of worrisome realities and undesirable trends. 
The two most important physical factors have been the 
substantial and continuous loss of arable land, and the 
serious spreading of water shortages. Other environ- 
mental concerns include increasing pollution (espe- 
cially the contamination of surface water by heavy 
metals, phenols and hydrocarbons, and acid rain) and 
gradual soil degradation (unsustainable water and 
wind erosion and the salinization, alkalization, and 
waterlogging of farmland). 

Worrisome agricultural signals range from declining 
returns because of increased cropping to higher rates of 
staple mono¢roppmg and the disappearance of tradı- 
tional, complex, crop rotations. The first trend has 
been especially pronounced by the use of nitrogenous 
ferthzers. During the 1970s, the first decade of the 
heavy use of synthetic fertilizers in China, a klogram 
(2.2 pounds) of nitrogen would commonly produce an 
additonal 10 to 15 kilograms (22 to 33 pounds) of 
rice In the early 1990s the return was well below 5 
kilograms (11 pounds) in most high-yielding areas. 

The continuation of these trends for another 10 to 
20 years could bring substantial supply shortfalls. A 
comparison with South Korea’ food consumption and 
imports reveals the limits of using imports to meet 
food demands. South Korea, which is often seen as a 
model for Chinas rapid modernization, now annually 
consumes about 400 kilograms (882 pounds) of food 
and feed grain per capita, compared with China’s 360 
kilograms (794 pounds), and it imports about 55 per- 
cent of its total cereal need, whereas China imports less 
than 5 percent. 

Should China consume as much grain per capita as 
South Korea and import as much as South Korea does 
now, it would have to buy about 250 mullion tons of 
cereals annually, mostly wheat and corn. Total global 
grain trade has recently amounted to no more than 
about 170 million tons a year, so China's needs alone 
would be at least 50 percent higher than the overall 
global availability. 

China ıs even more unlikely to follow the Japanese 


pattern of consumption. Japan now consumes less 
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grain per capita than any other East Asian country 
because of 1ts extraordinarily high consumption of fish. 
Again, it would be impossible for China (now con- 
suming about 6 kilograms (13 pounds) of ocean fish 
per capita annually) to match Japan's annual per capita 
consumption of 80 kilograms (176 pounds) of fish; 
China’s marine catch would have to be about 90 mil- 
lion tons, more than the already unsustainable global 
catch of 84 million tons 

Even if annual Chinese grain deficits were not to 
surpass 100 million tons, and even if a much richer 
China could make up these shortfalls by buying more 
cereals on the world market, this change could have 
profound global implications. Pressure on international 
grain prices would increase as China’s purchases sur- 
passed Japanese imports (currently the largest in the 
world, at nearly 30 milhon tons a year). China’ cereal 
purchases of between 30 million and 60 million tons a 
year (2 to 4 times its current rate) would also tax the 
capacity of the four producers capable of delivering 
large, long-term exports—the United States, Canada, 
Austraha, and Argentna—and could reduce the access 
of the poorest African and Asian nations to a tighten- 
ing global grain market. 

While these scenarios are not implausible, catas- 
trophic outcomes are highly improbable, and even the 
milder versions of supply shortfalls are by no means 
inevitable. Reasons for this qualified optimism lie in a 
peculiar combination of exaggerated achievements, 
inefficient performance, and dietary flexibility. 


MORE LAND, GREATER YIELDS? 

An international comparison of average crop yields 
shows the already high intensity of cropping in China, 
and hence an apparently limited potential for further 


. harvest increases. But while Chinese crop output statis- 


tics are not exceedingly unreliable, virtually all Chinese 
yield figures are wrong because of a chronic underesti- 
mation of the country’s total cultivated area. Official 
State Statistical Bureau figures put China’ arable land 
at less than 96 million hectares (237 million acres) 
during the early 1990s. This total translates to just 0.08 
hectare (0.2 acre) per capita; in the most densely pop- 
ulated provinces ıt is less than .05 hectare (0.12 acre) 
per capita. 

Among populous countnes only the Bangladeshi 
rate is comparably low, and only Egyptian and Japanese 
figures are lower. However, Egypt and Japan are special 
cases. In Egypt all land is irrigated and triple-cropped 
(an umpossibility in China), and Japan’s huge trade sur- 
pluses make it easy to import nearly all its feed grains 
and growing shares of other farm products. 

But, more important, these often cited comparisons 
are wrong; China’ arable land is at least 25 percent if 
not 40 percent larger than the official estimate. Under- 
estimation of farmland has been a common shortcom- 
ıng in many Asian countries, but in China’s case a 
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preliminary analyses of LANDSAT satellite 1mages in the 
early 1980s provided quanttative support for those 
suspicious of the official count: the images suggested 
arable land totaling nearly 150 million hectares (371 
million acres). More exact appraisals from detailed 
countrywide sample surveys during the late 1980s 
showed between 133 million and 140 mullion hectares 
(329 millon and 346 million acres). (Official admıs- 
sion of a much higher total, most hkely the latter 
range, 1s imminent.) 

The higher value would prorate to about 0.11 
hectares (0.27 acres) per capita, more than twice the 
mud-1990s rates for South Korea and Taiwan and more 
than three times the Japanese mean. Of course, this 
means all officially reported average crop yields per 
hectare have been substantially overesumated. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not know if there is a 
direct inverse relationship between overre- 
ported yields and underreported land, 
since the figures for actually sown land 
may have been closer to reality (China's 
multcropping ratio now averages about 
1.55, with northeastern province yielding 
a single crop, but many southern fields 
provide three harvests a year). 

Consequently, we would be making 
another error by simply assuming that 
every nationwide average yield figure is 
actually about 45 percent lower than the 
official rate. But we are on solid ground in 
assuming that the real rates are at least 
between 15 and 20 percent lower, and that 
overestimates may be as high as one-third 
for some crops. Even the most conserva- 
tive assumption means that China’ aver- 
age staple grain yields are still below the 
South Korean and Japanese means, and 
hence the country has considerable potential to 
improve crop productivity by intensifying productive 
Inputs. 


EFFICIENCY = SUFFICIENCY 

An uninformed observer relying on media reporting 
would have to conclude that the Green Revolution of 
the 1960s was the last radical, and in many ways dubi- 
ous, advance in global farming. Compared to seem- 
ingly unending innovations in microelectronics and to 
the reshaping of whole manufacturing sectors, agricul- 
ture appears to have stagnated. Yet field farming has at 
its disposal a great variety of effective technical and 
managerial innovations—but they will not become 
widespread without more realistic pricing. 

By far the best analogy is with the situation prevail- 
ing in the energy sector ın the early 1970s, when sub- 
sidies and low (and in real terms declining) fuel and 
electricity prices did not provide sufficient incentives 
to raise efficiency and mtroduce new methods. Outside 
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Japan even a sharp, opEc-generated oil price mse in 
1973-1974 did little to change this attitude. Only the 
second oil crisis in 1979-1980 and the price increase to 
nearly $40 a barrel turned the long-established tde. 

Recent cuts in massive government farming subsi- 
dies in Japan and the countries in the European Union 
and North America are finally moving the agricultural 
sector in the right direction. China, eager to become a 
full member of the World Trade Organization, will not 
be able to ignore this shift—and its record of mediocre 
farming efficiency offers impressive scope for efliciency 
gains. The key opportunites are in the most expensive 
variable inputs into the country’ field farming: irriga- 
tion water and nitrogenous fertilizers. 

Water prices paid by Chinese peasants on the 
drought-prone North China Plan—where virtually all 
water must be expensively pumped from 
deep wells—are as little as 5, and no more 
than 20 percent of the real cost. These are 
as unrealistic as the prices charged to Cal- 
fornia farmers growing heavily irrigated 
crops ın the semidesert climate of the 
Central Valley. More realistic prices should 
improve irrigation efficiency even without 
a rapid introduction of new—and neces- 
sarily more capital-intensive—irrigation 
techniques. 

Matching crops with available moisture 
is also an effective means of doing more 
with less. For example, growing sorghum 
instead of corn for animal feed requires 
between 10 and 15 percent less water for 
the same carbohydrate yield, and planung 
sunflowers instead of soybeans for edible 
oil can save up to 25 percent of water 
used. An even simpler choice is irrigaung 
every other furrow: this practice saves 
nearly one-third the water and has a relatively small 
effect on total yields. 

A low-capital choice, taking advantage of simple 
microelectronic sensors, would bring substantial water 
savings by avoiding both premature and overdue appli- 
cations. Measures requiring some capital investment 
but that avoid the costly installation of such efficient 
techniques as center pivot machines should focus on 
cutting water losses in distribution. Seepage and evap- 
oration in Chinas’ traditional ridge-and-furrow irriga- 
tion are responsible for the loss of between 50 and 60 
percent of the water used for such urigation. This 
means that the typical Chinese water use efficiency— 
the share that is finally assimilated by crops—ts just 
between 30 and 40 percent. There are no insurmount- 
able obstacles to raising this eficiency to at least 40 or 
50 percent in the next two decades. 

Gains of 25 to 30 percent over a period of 20 years 
could also be realized through improved efficiency of 
fertilization. Current recovery rates for nitrogenous fer- 


tilizers are only about 40 percent for dryland crops, 
and frequently just 20 to 30 percent for rice. Further 
substantial gains could come from gradually shutting 
down many of the small- and medium-sized fertilizer 
factories that produce ammonium bicarbonate (and 
account for more than one-third of China’s total output 
of synthenc nitrogenous fertilizers). Modern urea 
plants should be emphasized instead. Urea is a stable 
compound easily applied to a variety of crops, while 
ammonium bicarbonate is highly volatile. Improper 
packaging, careless distribution, and poor storage of 


the latter cause large losses of fertilizer nitrogen even 


before field application. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 

The magnitude of the current shortcomings perme- 
ating China’s food chain has been stunningly illustrated 
by a five-year survey. According to the survey, about 15 
percent of total crop yield is lost every year during har- 
vesung, threshing, drying, storage, transport, and pro- 
cessing. In addition, the waste of staple grain in factory, 
office, and school messhalls, by excessive and ineffi- 
cient production of spirits and beer, and by poor feed- 
ing practices nearly doubles that total. 

As a result, China’s food and feed loss has recently 
amounted to the equivalent of at least 60 to 70 million 
tons of staple grain annually. Reducing it by just one- 
third would increase annual grain availability by about 
20 to 25 million tons, enough to feed an additional 100 
million people, or eliminate all grain exports—and still 
be left with several million tons of wheat, rice, and corn. 

Raising feeding efficiency is imperative—and highly 
realistic. Before the beginning of Dengian reforms, only 
about one-sixth of China’ grain harvest was fed to ani- 
mals, mostly to ubiquitous pigs. In the mid-1980s the 
share surpassed 20 percent; it reached 25 percent in the 
early 1990s and plans are for feeding 30 percent of all 
grain to animals by the end of the century. These 
increases will inevitably consume most of the increases 
in grain production. 

Yet Chinese pigs are still mainly fed assorted mix- 
tures of diverse plant matter, including weeds, straw, 
stalks, bran, oilseed residues, kitchen wastes, tubers, 
and inferior unmilled grain. Such rations are obviously 
deficient in protein, and result in slow weight gain and 
hence in low slaughter rates. While in North America 
a weaned pig is ready for the market in just six months, 
the Chinese average is slightly more than twice as long. 
And at 80 kilograms (176 pounds) the mean weight of 
a dressed carcass is about 40 percent higher in the 
United States than in China. 

Improvement must come from a combination of 
better breeds and greater production of mixed high- 
protein feeds, which will inevitably favor increased cul- 
tivation of corn, wheat, and soybeans, and create a 
relative decline in rice planting (rice has the lowest 
protein content of all major grains). 
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The first step in reducing postharvest losses should 
be expanded investment in proper grain storage. Re- 
cord harvests, especially in northeastern provinces, 
have led to the stockpiling of grain in the open, often 
for months. Food losses can be lowered by greatly 
expanding modern processing establishments and by 
largely eliminating heavily subsidized factory, office, 
and schoo] meal programs. 


A NEW CHINESE DIET 

Since the beginning of the economic reforms, the 
Chinese have followed the nearly universal pattern of 
nutritional shifts that accompany industrialization and 
urbanization. Major staple grains have become less 
important as legume consumption has decreased and 
consumption of animal foods, oils, fruits, and sugar 
has increased. In specific Chinese terms, this means 
that nce is becoming an inferior food; that the con- 
sumption of pork and plant oils used m stir-frying has 
risen rapidly; and that the domestic production of 
sugar cannot meet the growing demand. 

The level of meat consumption will have the great- 
est umpact on China’ future food self-sufficiency. So far 
demand for meat has been rising faster than antici- 
pated. Average per capita annual consumption almost 
tripled between 1978 and 1994, and in 1995 it is 
already above the target set for the year 2000 by the 
Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences. The 
academy also assumes that average per capita meat 
demand will remain fairly stable at about 25 kilograms 
(55 pounds) per year until the year 2020. 

Developments elsewhere in the region do not give 
any unequivocal guidance. Japanese GDP is, even when 
adjusted for purchasing power parity, more than an 
order of magnitude above the Chinese mean. However, 
despite this high level of affluence, average per capita 
Japanese meat consumption is still below 40 kilograms 
(88 pounds) per year (as already noted, this is an 
incomplete comparison since the average Japanese also 
consumes more than 70 kilograms (154 pounds) of 
aquatic products per year). Taiwanese meat consump- 
tion has leveled off at about 50 kilograms (110 
pounds) per capita per year—but its pork share is now 
about only half the total. 

The Chinese will not be able to replicate the 
Japanese eating pattern—and its is most unlikely that 
they will follow the Tarwanese one. To come closer to 
Japan's huge fish consumption the Chmese would have 
to massively increase their open oċean catches, but as 
was noted, that ıs not an option anymore. 

In contrast, further expansion of freshwater aqua- 
culture is possible, but new gains will require substan- 
tially higher inputs of mixed feeds for the intensive 
production of various pond species. Since cold- 
blooded carp convert feed better than warm-blooded 
pigs or chickens, their culnvation is the most efficient 
route to the higher supply of animal protein—except, 
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of course, for the higher output of milk and dairy 
products. 

Unfortunately, the Chinese, like all East Asian peo- 
ple, have a high incidence of lactose intolerance 
because ther synthesis of lactase, the enzyme respon- 
sible for digesting milk sugar, declines sharply after 
early childhood. This means that a large share of the 
affected population has difficulty digesting large quan- 
titles of milk. 

Fortunately, for most people this biochemical pecu- 
liarity 1s no obstacle to drinking moderate amounts of 
fresh milk, and none whatsoever for eating fermented 
dairy products with low or virtually no lactose (ripe, 
hard cheeses contain only a trace of the sugar). And 
while traditional food preferences and biases make for 
interesting anthropological studies, such cultural prej- 
udices do not seem to pose insurmountable barners to 
major dietary changes. As far as dairy products are con- 
cerned, Japan 1s a perfect example of an impressively 
rapid shift. In 1945, Japanese consumption of milk, 
yogurt, and cheese was almost zero; today their aver- 
age annual per capita intake is well over 50 kilograms 
(110 pounds), compared with less than 2 kilograms ( 
pounds) in China. - 

Of course, high rates of milk production also require 
a great deal of high-quality concentrate feed, but one 
kilogram of such feed can produce one kilogram of 
milk, a return twice as large as feeding chickens (even 
after adjusting for higher energy content of chicken 
meat). 

Consequently, a combination of better pig feeding, 
higher production of chickens (they convert feed even 
more efficiently than pigs), higher output of freshwa- 
ter fish, and a gradual diffusion of a greater vanety of 
dairy products could supply a more than adequate 
amount of animal protein without creating unsustain- 
able demands for feed grain imports. 

Finally, I should point out the declining need for 
average food intakes in all urbanized societies. While 


available food supply in Western countries averages 


around 3,500 kilocalones a 


day per capita, the best sur- 


veys of actual food consumption show daily means 


(weighted for age and sex 


structure) of just 2,100 to 


2,200 lalocalories. China’ average supply of more than 


2,700 kilocalones a day p 
Indeed, Chinese publicati 


capita is clearly sufficient. 
ms have recently carried a 


number of articles pointing out the growing incidence 
of obesity among children. 

Increasing average nationwide food availability would 
make little sense. Instead, three modifications are neces- 
sary. Chinas food must be produced more rationally 
through a combination of increased yields (achieved not 
only by further intensification of crop farming, but also 
by continuing beneficial rotations); improving field effi- 
ciencies of major farming mputs (fertilizers and irriga- 
tion water); and reducing waste. 

The composition of average diets should further 
change by including more animal protein produced 
with high conversion efficiency (freshwater fish, 
chicken, dairy products)! and by the provision of 
higher quality, nonstaple foods (legumes, fruits, veg- 
etables, nuts). And a sustained effort must also be 
made to eliminate serious regional disparities in aver- 
age food supply; most coastal provinces now have a 
surplus of food, but in poor weather years supply aver- 
ages in Guangxi or Gansu are still barely above the 
basic sufficiency level. This is a more complex chal- 
lenge, requiring not only improvements in local yields 
and in the capacities for interprovincial transfers of 
grain, but also more nohagricultural employment 
opportunities in interior provinces to raise overall pur- 
chasing power. 

None of these goals will be easy to accomplish, but 
all are within reach. Bad policies can make them per- 
petually elusive. Concentration on proven, rational 
choices can make them tomorrow’ realities. China 
may yet end up queuing for imported food, but it is an 
outcome that is neither desirable nor necessary. E 











Much has been made of the new entrepreneurs who are remaking China’s econ- 
omy, but what about the workers who provide the labor that has fueled the 
country’s economic growth? Margaret Maurer-Fazio examines the reforms that 
have replaced lifetime employment and egalitarian wages with job hopping, 
competitive wages, and the threat of dismissal. 


Building a Labor Market in China 


BY MARGARET MAURER-FAZIO 


hina’s economic reforms have profoundly 
affected the work environment of hundreds of 
millions of Chinese workers and peasants. The 


reforms have also resulted in the emergence of a labor ’ 


market in China—one that, nascent as it may be, is sig- 
nificantly influencing worker behavior. 

The reforms freed a large number of peasants from 
a life of rural bondage, and many are now looking for 
work in urban areas. Their willingness to take jobs 
considered dirty and demeaning by the privileged 
urban elite, combined with the new concern of many 
urban employers for profits, has led to their growing 
employment. Consequently, they are playing a major 
role in reshaping the urban work environment. This 
influx of rural job seekers and their urban impact, the 
changes in employment in the hinterlands, and the 
overall effects of the reforms on the Chinese labor force 
are the focus of this article. 


THE STATE-OWNED URBAN WORKER 

In pre-reform urban China, individuals had almost 
no decision-making power over their labor. Their situ- 
ation differed markedly from that in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, where workers exercised a good 
deal of choice over their employment and where job 
turnover was frequent. In China the state did not rec- 
ognize an individual’s ownership of his or her labor; 
instead, the state claimed collective ownership of labor 
services. Students were assigned their jobs by the gov- 
ernment (college graduates by the central government 
and high school graduates by local labor bureaus) with 
little regard for their employment preferences. Job 
searches were not allowed; young people did not look 
for work but waited to be assigned jobs. Once assigned 
to an enterprise, workers had little hope of moving to 
another employer. 

On the demand side of the urban labor market, 
however, the situation was similar to that in the Soviet 
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Union and Eastern Europe. Work organizations faced 
incentives to hoard labor (that is, to keep excess work- 
ers on hand to meet production quotas). In China this 
prevented work units (the place of work, such as a fac- 
tory) that could most efficiently use skilled labor from 
gaining access to it. Moreover, fear of urban unem- 
ployment prompted the government to place more and 
more employees into already overstaffed enterprises. It 
also led to an expansion m the number of urban col- 
lective enterprises, many of which were created pri- 
marily to absorb surplus labor, especially the 
dependents of employees of associated state-sector 
enterprises. 

Urban workers were ensured life-time employment, 

but were not allowed to choose the nature of their job 
or employer. This is not to imply that workers did not 
have job preferences: state-séctor jobs conferred higher 
status, wages, and benefits and thus were considered 
much more desirable than collective-sector jobs. The 
collective sector comprised diverse entities: some were 
large-scale factories; some small handicraft producers; 
and, as mentioned, some were established to provide 
employment to the dependents of state-sector enter- 
prises. 
Although workers had little control over where they 
were assigned to work, they did have considerable 
power over how much effort they supplied. Workers 
could express dissatisfaction with their workplace, 
wages, or duties through absenteeism, by shirking, and 
by carrying out personal affairs during work hours. 
The mismatch of workers and firms in the pre-reform 
labor allocation system was undoubtedly one of the 
biggest contributors to lost motivation and initiative. 

The wage system was designed to provide an egali- 
tarian income for workers rather than an incentive 
structure to promote productivity and motivate work- 
ers. Region, occupation, industry, sector, enterprise 
level, and the characteristics of a specific workplace 
were all taken into account in determining the wage 
scale. Despite the complexity of the system, wage dif- 
ferentials across occupations and skill levels were com- 
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pressed to the degree that the wages of skilled and un- 


skilled workers often equaled or exceeded those of pro-. 


fessionals. 

Job mobility was severely limited not only by the 
phenomenon of labor hoarding and the prohibitions 
on work units directly hiring labor, but also because 
work units, especially m the state sector, took on many 
of the functions of a welfare state. These included pro- 
viding housing, education, medical care, pensions, and 
other services. James Stepanek has noted that 


a small Chinese town 1s erected each time a state fac- 
tory 1s built. For example, what had been a desolate 
patch of gravel along a shoulder of the ancient Silk 
Road 1s, 20 years later, the Baoji Nonferrous Metal 
Works—the nation’ leading producer of titanlum 
sheet and tubing for the nuclear industry. More than 
50 structures were built, including dwellings for 
10,000 people. Likewise, the Northeast General Phar- 
maceutical Factory 1s located mside Shenyang, yet sep- 
arate. It occupies more than a mullion square meters of 
urban space. Within its high walls a town has been 
built, with 236 school teachers and vocational educa- 
tion instructors, and its own construction company to 
build the factory’s roads, stores, and apartments One 
gets the impression that making vitamins and hor- 
mones is one of the community’ least important activ- 
ites. 

These supporting facilities consume a big share of 
factory revenues and present managers with a confus- 
ing array of community problems that have nothing to 
do with production. For example, the Capital Iron and 
Steel Corporation in western Beijing employs approx- 
imately 135,000 staff just to grow the vegetables and 
rice and run the schools, parks, buses, theaters, and 
bakeries that support the fewer than 15,000 workers 
who actually make steel. The same situation exists at 
the 650,000-kilowatt Liaonmg Power Plant, which has 
3,000 workers[; however,] only 20 technicians and 
roughly 100 maintenance engineers are needed to run 
the plant.1 


A worker who left his job surrendered his nghts to 
the benefits the job provided, making the cost of job- 
switching prohibitive for state-sector employees. Even 
if an employee was willing to bear these costs, he could 
not freely change employers since both the current 
employers permission and the transfer of the 
employee's personnel dossier were required before 
another employer could legally hire the individual. In 
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addition to the obstacles to job transfers, urban resi- 
dents faced strict migration controls. 


REFORMING THE URBAN LABOR FORCE 

Criticisms of the pre-reform manpower system grew 
with the institution of industrial reforms in the 1980s. 
As managerial contracts that linked managers’ pay to 
performance were implemented, profit considerations 
became important criteria. Managers demanded the 
right to select workers and (perhaps more important 
initially) the authority to dismiss redundant and 
incompetent workers. They also asked for the author- 
ity to use material incentives to elicit and reward pro- 
ductive behavior. In short, they wanted to introduce 
some of the significant features of labor markets. 

Changes to the urban labor system in the early part 
of the reform period included the introduction of a 
contract system for hiring labor in state enterprises. 
This system, which was put into effect nationwide in 
the fall of 1986, required the hiring of all new employ- 
ees of state-owned enterprises on the basis of three- to 
five-year contracts, at the end of which either party 
could terminate the arrangement. Another reform, 
designed to open jobs in state-owned enterprises to all 
urban residents, ended the grant of job preference to 
the children of employees. Legislation intended to pro- 
mote job mobility (or at least to lessen impediments to 
job transfers) was passed. Labor exchange centers were 
established, and the private sector was permitted to 
hire workers in a much less regulated fashion than 
under the pre-reform system. New wage policies per- 
mitted employers to diverge from the national wage 
scales; bonuses, paid out of retained earnings, linked 
the wages of an enterprise to its profitability and pro- 
ductivity, and became an important component of a 
worker's total monetary compensation. 

In 1989 a program referred to as Optimum Labor 
Reorganization was put into effect to deal with the 
problem of underemployment in state enterprises. This 
policy was designed to allow state enterprises to iden- 
tify and reduce surplus labor and place the remaining 
work force on contract. However, the states deeply 
embedded concerns with open unemployment led to 
the use of attrition and retraining to eliminate surplus 
labor, thus greatly slowing the process. 

In 1992 regulations giving managers the right to 
hire and fire employees were drawn up but, again, not 
fully implemented. However, new ways of dealing with 
redundant workers have been developed. The first is to 
collect surplus workers and place them into service 
enterprises. These enterprises are then weaned from 
the financial resources of the parent enterprise. The 
second involves a type of semiunemployment termed 
xiagang, in which workers receive partial pay and ben- 
efits but no bonuses. Outright dismissals are a distinct 
reality with the advent of bankruptcies, takeovers of 
failed firms, and the leasing of enterprise assets. 


The elements of the labor and wage reforms affect- 
ing urban areas mark major changes from past labor 
policy. Wages have been linked to productivity and 
profitability enterprises delegated limited authority to 
make hiring and firing decisions, and individuals 
allowed some degree of choice regarding their employ- 
ment. Some of the restrictions on migration and job 
mobility have also been loosened. These changes, 
taken together, introduced key labor markets features 
into the urban workplace. 


COLLECTIVE SERFDOM 

As in urban areas, pre-reform employment choices 
were essentially nonexistent for rural-area peasants. In 
the collective era, from the late 1950s to the late 1970s, 
peasants in the Chinese countryside were organized 
into production teams of 20 to 30 neighboring house- 
holds. Production teams were grouped into brigades 
and brigades into communes. The team 
was the basic unit of production, control- 
ling its own labor force and determining 
how the land under its jurisdiction was 





Taken together, the 
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entrepreneurial farm households.) Transactions in land 
tenancy and labor, though initially prohibited, were 
sanctioned ın 1984. The state switched from produc- 
tion planning and compulsory procurement of farm 
output to price planning and price incentives to 
increase output and improvements in product mix. 
This new economic environment represented a pro- 
found change from the previous era. Peasants, formerly 
forced to work in collective agriculture, found them- 
selves with the freedom to choose between specializing 
in agriculture, moving into other forms of employment 
and becoming entrepreneurs, or a combination of the 
two. The new opportunities, which were more readily 
available to those living in developed areas, were 
rapidly embraced by the peasantry. By the end of 1993, 
perhaps as many as 110 million farm workers had been 


- absorbed by the village and township enterpmises in 


tural areas. It 1s estimated that another 70 million to 
100 million rural residents left their 
homes to move, at least temporarily, to 
urban areas. These migrants or transients 
are usually referred to in the Chinese 


used. The household registration system household press as the floating population. 

kept peasants dependent on their teams registration system, The majority of China’s floaung popu- 
for mcome and food supplies. Team on lation are males aged 15 to 34. Most have 
members accrued earnings in the form of the prohibitions on some elementary or junior high educa- 


work points. The value of a work point 
was determined at year’s end when the 
team distributed its income to members 
in kind and cash. The states fear of open 
urban unemployment led to the imposi- 
tion of strict prohibitions on migration 


migration, and the 
few opportunities for 
nonagricultural 
employment in the 


tion. They appear to be much more flex- 
ible than urban residents about work 
conditions, pay, and benefits. They labor 
in state-run factories on limited-term 
contracts as well as in collective-sector 
enterprises and in pnvate and foreign- 


from rural to urban areas. Taken together, countryside reduced funded firms. The jobs they are filling are 
the household registration system, the À for the most part disdained by the “enti- 
prohibitions on migration, and the few the typical peasant’s led” urban population as being beneath 
opportunities for nonagncultural em- plight to something them. Today, large parts of the transporta- 


ployment in the countryside reduced the 
typical peasant’ plight to something akin 
to serfdom. 

On the demand side of the labor mar- 
ket, production teams had virtually no choice over 
their constituents. Accidents of birth, rather than the 
exercise of preferences, matched agricultural workers 
to their employers. 

Radical changes took place in the countryside in the 
1980s. Communes were dissolved in favor of the 
household responsibility system, which contracted 
land to individual households. This system effectively 
abolished the community work point system and the 
collective distribution of income. Under a series of new 
policies and regulations, township and village enter- 
prises expanded spectacularly, rapidly generating non- 
farm employment opportunities. (Unfortunately these 
opportunities did not match the. number of peasants 
unemployed and underemployed by the combination 
of the surge in new rural labor force entrants and the 
incentive to economize on labor by the now- 


akin to serfdom. 


tion, trade, and construction industries 
are manned by the floating population. 

In sum, changes in the countryside, 
beginning with the adoption of the 
household responsibility system, quickly snowballed. 
Restrictions on the hiring of labor were removed. Rural 
private enterprises were sanctioned, and township and 
village enterprises sprang into existence, providing off- 
farm jobs. Migration and mobility restrictions were 
loosened, allowing large numbers of peasants to look 
for work ın urban areas. The reforms created the nec- 
essary conditions for a rural labor market to exist and 
allowed peasants to move to urban areas to participate 
in the urban sector’ labor market. 


A LABOR MARKET EMERGES 

Under the pre-reform labor system, urban workers 
were assigned to jobs, left there for a lifetime, and given 
nearly equal pay regardless of performance. The situa- 
tion today 1s radically different, although pre-reform 
elements persist. Many redundant workers remain in 
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state-owned enterprises; housing and welfare reforms 
have proceeded slowly, leaving obstacles in the path of 
job mobility; and the state, sull fearful of open urban 
unemployment, has slowed the implementation of 
management’ nght to dismiss workers. 

However, even in the state sector—the sector most 
resistant to change—a labor market exists. Employees 
can exercise choice over where they work. They com- 
pete for positions on the basis of their education and 
experience. Enterprises have some discretionary power 
to terminate redundant and poor quality workers and 
they can choose new employees. Salaries and bonuses 
are linked to productivity. Human capital accumulation 
is being recognized and rewarded in the workplace, 
and promotions are made on the basis of ability. Work- 
ers can migrate to obtain more desirable employment. 

Employers recruit locally, nationally, and interna- 
tionally, and they vie to hire well-qualified personnel 
on the basis of remuneration, benefits, and the quality 
of the work environment they offer. For example, the 
mayor of Shenzhen went to Xian to offer high salanes 
to senior technologists willing to move south to work 
for him. Xian’s mayor countered with similarly attrac- 
tuve salanes to keep the technologists at home. At that 
time, advertisements began to offer salaries at previ- 
ously unheard of levels. Delegations from many prov- 
inces were sent to scour the country for talent. The 
areas that were being raided for high-caliber recruits 
countered by going to Guangdong and Fujian prov- 


inces to lure back needed specialists. The choice of ter- ` 


minology in reports about the recruitment attempts 
reveals a fierce competition. Not only are “raids” and 
“counterattacks” reported, but salary 1s claimed to be 
the “key weapon” in the competition for capable peo- 
ple The incentives offered by recruiters include not 
only high salanes but spacious accommodation, com- 
missions, bonuses, and care for family members. 

As can be seen in this example from the February 1, 
1993, issue of Beijing Review, recruits are clearly bemg 
selected according to criteria that will match their skills 
with employers’ needs: 


Shen Taifu, president of the Beijing Great Wall Indus- 
mal Group, 1s renowned for his ambitious plans to 
turn his corporation nto Chinas GM. This free-wheel- 
ing entrepreneur also displays insight in selecting tal- 
ented personnel. In 1991, he refused a planned 
assignment by Beijing’ personnel department. Instead, 
he solicited a highly professional 180-member R&D 
force out of 3,000 applicants from the market All were 
employed on the basis of their previous ment 


Recruiting is taking place not only through local 
and national job fairs and exchange centers but, as was 
noted, also at the international level. To find profes- 
sionals to meet development needs, official delegations 
have been sent from the Shenzhen Special Economic 


Zone and Guangdong to the United States and Canada 
to recruit Chinese students studying there. The city of 
Guangzhou has announced that it intends to send del- 
egations to the former Soviet Union, Japan, and the 
United States to recruit foreign experts and Chinese 
students to work on key projects. 

Job fairs, talent exchange centers, and recruiting in 
general are no longer oriented only toward attracting 
new labor market entrants but also experienced per- 
sonnel. The reforms of the labor, personnel, and wage 
systerns-have created a tide of interest in job transfers. 
The job exchange centers set up in major cities note 
remarkable increases in their business. In 1992 over 1 
million technical and managerial workers registered at 
local personnel exchange centers. This represents a 
major change from five years ago, when any state-sec- 
tor employee requesting 4 transfer was viewed suspi- 
ciously as either beng incompetent or having 
interpersonal problems. Many job transferees have 
moved to positions in foreign-funded enterprises, rural 
and township enterprises, and private firms. 

Many of these transf had been employed by the 
state sector. In an tronic turn, the large state-sector enter- 
prises are decrying the “brain drain” from their ranks 
and claiming that the township enterprises have unfair 
tax advantages. In one especially well-publicized case, 
the resignations and er of several managers and a 
group of engineers and technicians from a state-run 
machine tool factory to a township enterprise provoked 
reactions across the country. The debate about the case 





brought to the fore the issue of how state-owned enter- 
prises can prevent their staff from leaving. It appears the 
state sector has been fo to compete vigorously in 


terms of remuneration and benefits to attract the per- 
sonnel it wants and to keep the staff it has. 

It is clear that the labor reforms are enabling other 
reforms. With the potential for dismissal—whether 
from bankruptcies, takeovers of failed firms, or leasing 
of enterprise assets—and the possibility of being forced 
into service companies and unpaid leaves, workplace 
discipline has mproved markedly (discipline that 1s 
reinforced by the existence of the huge floating popu- 
lation). Though not all workers are paid according to 
productivity, ıt ıs clear that new labor market entrants 
are earning market-like returns on investments in 
schooling, and that job-seekers consider wage offers an 
important part of the criteria in choosing between jobs. 
There is less control and more flexibility in the labor 
market as one moves from state enterprises to urban 
collectives, and from urban collectives to rural county 
and township and village enterprises, and from these 
to privately owned firms. 





MANAGING THE NEW LABOR MARKET 

Much of the imbalance in the supply and demand of 
labor is due to remaining restrictions on migration and 
to the institutions that aa to privilege urban res- 


| 


} 


idents. Members of the floating population are filling 
vacancies wherever they arise. No doubt urban work- 
ers in low-skil positions are becoming nervous about 
their own job security. 

The home provinces of the migrant workers are glad 
to export their surplus labor. Provincial governments 
help make employment arrangements for those who 
want to move to labor-deficit areas; they realize that the 
migrants are an important source of remittances; the 
receiving provincial and city-level governments, fear- 
ing instability, often try to restrict or turn away migrants. 

However, China’ labor force growth rate has slowed 
dramatically because of the reduction in the average 
number of children per family. It is now projected that 
the labor force will grow at only 0.4 percent per year 
from 1995 to 2025 (as opposed to a growth rate of 2.6 
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percent per year from 1965 to 1995). The birth rate 
decline is both more marked and has started earlier ın 
urban areas, resulting in an urban population that is 
aging rapidly. The underemployed peasants of the 
floating population could offset the reduction in the 
urban-born labor force. 

China’s transition toward a market economy has 
resulted in dramatic increases in industrial and agri- 
cultural output. Real GDP has grown at an annual aver- 
age rate of more than 9 percent since 1978. More than 
100 million nonagricultural jobs have been created by 
the dynamism of rural industry. Private-sector employ- 
ment in rural and urban areas has also provided em- 
ployment for millions of workers. Continued strong 
economic growth of the economy is needed to ensure 
further increases in the demand for labor. a 
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ON CHINA 
Mandate of Heaven: 

A New Generation of Entrepreneurs, Dissidents, 
Bohemians, and Technocrats Hays Claim to China's 
Future 

By Orville Schell. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1994. 
464 pp., $25. 

A new Chinese generation, not yet vested in power, 
searches for a voice of its own, one increasingly tinged 
with elements of Western politics, culture, and society. 
The brutal 1989 Tiananmen crackdown, which 
momentarily dammed the public voice of this new 
generation, pushed dissident expression out other 
apertures: music, hterature, art, and finance. Such tena- 
cious ventures into forbidden realms, and the risks and 
results, form the basis for Orville Schell’s anecdotal 
observations on China’ recent evolution. 

Mandate of Heaven approaches the problems facing 
Deng Xiaoping and the political leadership from the 
vantage point of the protesters, rock stars, artists, clan- 
destine publishers, and venture capitalists toeing the 
line or crossing it—and examines China's “push-me- 
pull-yu’ reactions that range from toleration to repres- 
sion. Schell nicely balances personal testimony with 
learned observation, and captures the general uneasi- 
ness of a nation lurching forward with prescribed 
reforms and “openimgs” yet uncertain and wary of the 
final outcome. 

Melissa J. Sherman 


China and the American Dream: A Moral Inquiry 
By Richard Madsen. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1995. 285 pp., $27 50. 

Americans derive their ideas of freedom from the 
Western enlightenment experience; hence, they under- 
stand capitalism, democracy, and liberty to be inextrica- 
bly linked. Since 1989, a depolarized world has 
complicated the American understanding of good and 
bad, free and unfree. The accepted sequence of events 
has been altered, expanded, and customized. Richard 
Madsen, a professor of sociology at the University of 
California at San Diego, asks us to examine how China 
took from the American dream and gave back to it In an 
engaging interdisciplinary study, he explores the unique 
and passionate nature of United States—China relations 
before and after the June 4, 1989, Tiananmen massacre. 
Madsen’s work is a cultural one that invokes the moral 
and theoretical questions that both Chinese and Ameri- 
can populations have faced in the past 30 years. 

Madsen calls China and the American Dream a moral 


inquiry but faeaipicalis t be a more accurate adjec- 
tive. This is a book about te the American paradigm 
shaped and reshaped Chinese sociopolitical dreams; it 
also addresses how Americans used the Chinese expe- 
nence to define their own. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, China had always been 
understood as “ours” ais Madsen suggests this pro- 
tectionism was inspired and fostered by American mis- 
sionary work in China at the turn of the twentieth 
century. The residue of this missionary mentality 
affected the American public throughout the second 
half of the twentieth century as it struggled to keep 
China within its ideological grasp once the Commu- 
nists came to power. 

With the reopening of China in 1972, Americans 
believed more than ever in the Western sequence of 
events that had brought capitalism and democracy to 
America and the world. Making use of a broad range of 
cultural and literary sources, Madsen suggests that the 
Chinese, having opened up their economy to the West, 
have bought into the American paradigm as well. He 
argues convincingly that the Chinese were not the only 
ones to suffer from a broken dream after Tiananmen. 
The events of 1989 shook the world, especially the 
United States. How could our China have been on the 
road to capitalism and the turn for democracy? 
Americans, too, had to rethink how events in China 
and throughout the postcommunist world would 
reflect and affect their belief in the transition to capi- 
talism and democracy—the American Dream. 

Clearly a postmodern believer, Madsen suggests a 
new and integrated “master-narrative” to replace the 
withered monocultural “myths” that have characterized 
the twentieth century. He is not, however, a hyperrela- 
tivist. Madsen unders the necessity of local histo- 
Ties for common peoples, however he envisions and 
indeed demands greater accuracy in the creation of new, 
global myths and dreams. Where once the United States 
could wish its own dreamion the “unfree” world with 





little consequence, ina tioned world it must take 
greater care to define and shape its dream to custom fit 
the unique circumstances émerging across the globe. 

l Claudia Burke 
The Fall of Hong Kong: | 


China's Triumph and Britains Betrayal 

By Mark Roberti. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1994, 

336 pp., $24.95. 
Nineteen ninety-seven looms in the not-so-distant 

future, the date when 19 years of negotiations and 

preparations will culminate in the reunification of 





L 


Hong Kong with mainland China. Worries and hand- 
wringing multiply as the time approaches: What will 
Communist rule do to Hong Kongs economy? poli- 
tics? social freedoms? How many of Hong Kong’ eco- 
nomic powerhouses will jump ship? The Fall of Hong 
Kong offers insight into these questions in a story 
crafted by journalist Mark Roberti. 

The negotiations for Hong Kong's future began in 
1978, when prominent lawyers began to ponder a solu- 
tion to a ticky question: How could Britan mamtam 
its hold on Hong Kong when it had two treaties giving 
Britain sovereignty in perpetuity and a lease expiring in 
1997, all signed before the Chinese Communist Party 
came to power and none recognized by the current 
Chinese leadership? Tricky indeed, especially since 
Deng Xiaoping already had his sights on the territory 
as a integral part of China’s economic modernization. 

The ensuing drama travels chronologically between 
private political meetings and public reactions to the 
latest news. China and Britain quickly reach a stale- 
mate over the issue of sovereignty. China proposes 
what sounds like a fair deal for the colony, a plan 
known, after the number of Chinese characters, as “the 
16-character solution”: China recovers sovereignty; no 
change in social systems; Hong Kong people ruling 
Hong Kong; and stability preserved. 

Britain eventually caves in to China’ insistence on 
sovereignty, realizing that the island is essentially inde- 
fensible should the issue come to blows (Hong Kong is 
dependent on China for its food and water supply). 
The rest of the negotiations are, as Roberti puts it, 
“nails in the coffin.” Hong Kong people may rule Hong 
Kong, Roberti writes, but one can be certain they will 
be a carefully selected pro-Chinese elite operating 
under the watchful eye of a handpicked governor. And 
China, whose main interest in Hong Kong is the 
money it makes, has long cultivated economic lever- 
age. Beginning in 1978, Deng offered significant incen- 
tives for Hong Kong investors, and under China’ good 
graces Hong Kong has become the leading investor in 
China. The only “stability” China seeks is economic; 
any other “stability” will most likely be window dress- 
ing to show Taiwan and the world that remtegration 
isn't really so bad. 

Roberti is particularly bitter about Britains aban- 
donment of its Hong Kong subjects. Britain had ample 
opportunity to offer British citizenship to the colonials 
or otherwise install measures to protect their rights 
once China takes over. And while economic and legal 
measures were debated at length, the political issue was 
' left wide open. Britain haughtily refused a long period 
of political transition, preferring to keep control to the 
last minute, and has even recently instituted demo- 
cratic reforms sure to be dismantled in 1997. Essen- 
tially, the survivors will be the investors who have 
played along with the Chinese, or those wealthy 
enough to have bought citizenship elsewhere. The 
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majority of the population has been left to the winds of 
fortune or, as one journalist parodied a popular Christ- 
mas song, “He’s making a list; he’s checking it twice / 
Gotta find out who’ naughty or nice, / Deng Xiaoping 
is coming to town.” 

Robert, who draws heavily on published reports, 
government papers, and interviews, shows a keen eye 
for the human side of politics and is quite skillful at 
juggling details. Many writers would have difficulty 
wading through the multitude of characters such a nar- 
rative requires, but Roberti extracts a series of convinc- 
ing portraits that capture essential personalities 
without getting lost in distracting information. The Fall 
of Hong Kong is a succinct story with a style the general 
reader will appreciate. 
M.S. 


The Changing of the Guard: 

President Clinton and the Security of Taiwan 
By Martin Lasater. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1995. 
250 pp., $44.95. 

In The Changing of the Guard, Martin Lasater con- 
cludes that “the maintenance of peace in the Taiwan 
Strait is. . .a cornerstone of U.S. policy toward China 
and toward East Asia as a whole. It is for this reason 
that Taiwan's security should remain of great concern 
to the United States under the Clinton administration 
and for the remainder of the century.” In the 250 pages 
leading up to these final words, Lasater presents an 
excellent analysis of current United States foreign pol- 
icy toward Taiwan (the Republic of China) and China 
(the People’s Republic of China). The difficult task fac- 
ing the present administration is to umprove ties with 
Tatwan, as Congress demands, without undermining 
two decades of progress in Sino-American relations. 
Throughout his book, Lasater offers several ideas on 
how to deal most effectively with that task. 

Though the United States has successfully pursued 
a “dual-track” China policy—it has official ties to 
China, in accordance with the three Sino-American 
communiqués, and unofficial relations with Taiwan, as 
outlined in the 1979 Taiwan Relations Act—new prob- 
lems and developments are threatening to disrupt the 
status quo. Today, a democratic Taiwan finds itself 
experiencing an identity crisis, with some citizens 
advocating independence and others wanting reunifi- 
cation with the mainland. Also, several domestic fac- 
tors in the United States, such as public opinion and 
powerful members of Congress, favor expanded ties 
with Taiwan. Indeed, the recent chill in Sino-American 
relations following Taiwan President Lee Teng-hui'’s 
June visit to the United States raises a about 
the future of the “one China” policy 

Lasater addresses these new problems at length, 
foremost, he explores the growing sentiment for self- 
determination among the Taiwanese people and the 
consequences that independence from China would 
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have on relations between Taiwan, China, and the 
United States. He argues that the United States should 
not actively support or encourage Taiwanese indepen- 
dence, given the great risk of provoking a Chinese 
invasion of the island but, at the same time, it should 
not interfere if independence is the democratic choice 
of the Taiwanese people. For Lasater, “the purpose of 
U.S. policy is not to divide Taiwan and China, but to 
persuade Beijing not to use force against Tatwan.” He 
recommends that the Clinton administration continue 
the “one China” policy, yet also strengthen Taiwan's 
self-defense capabilities by helping modernize the 
islands military through arms sales. In the interest of 
peace, this improved Taiwanese defense would serve as 


a deterrent to Chinese aggression in the increasingly 


possible event of a declaration of independence. He 
also warns that the United States must maintain an 
adequate military presence in the region, and be pre- 
pared to intervene if conflict arises in the Tarwan Strait. 

The organization of the book is logical and straight- 
forward, and Lasater’s expertise in the intricacies of the 
delicate and often unpredictable relationships between 
China, Taiwan, and the United States is impressive. Be 
forewarned, however, that this text presumes an under- 
standing of the general history of Taiwan as well as 
Sino-American relations since the 1970s. Also, Lasater 
dedicates an enure chapter to describing, in meticulous 
detail, Taiwanese military equipment. Though this 
chapter is interesting, its technical nature seems out of 
place when compared with the rest of the book's easily 
comprehensible text. Despite these criticisms, the book 
is consistently engaging; in particular, the fourth chap- 
ter, “The New Taiwan,” stands out with its fascinating 
account of Taiwanese politics, political reform, and 
“dollar diplomacy.” 

While Lasater spends a great deal of nme reviewing 
the Clinton administration's policy toward Taiwan, he 
has also interspersed his prescriptions for future United 
States policy. Unfortunately, The Changing of the Guard 
was published before President Lee's visit; it does, how- 
ever, offer extensive background to the current crisis 
and is thus extremely timely. Martin Lasater has writ- 
ten a book that is a must read for all students of East 
Asian international relations. 

Brian T. Yeh 


The Private Life of Chairman Mao 
By Dr. Li Zhisut. Translated by Tal Hung-Chao. 
New York: Random House, 1994. 682 pp., $30.00. 

Mao Zedong remains one of the most elusive and 
puzzling leaders in history. He single-handedly ran a 
country of 1 billion people, yet his private life was 
merely a source of speculation. Fortunately for those 
interested in Mao and the study of China, Li Zhisu1, 
Mao’ personal physician, has given us a window into 
the Mao only his closest associates knew with The Pri- 
vate Life of Chairman Mao. 


. may have starved to dea 


Dr. Li spent the years between 1954 and 1976 
within the elite circle, known as Group One, that sur- 
rounded Mao. From that yantage point he witnessed 
such monumental events as the Great Leap Forward 
and the Cultural Revolution. Like most Chinese, he 
initially idolized the and saw him as “the 
great leader and savior” from years of exploitation by 
Western powers. But during his 22 years of service his 
idolization turned to disillusionment and ultimately 
detestation of the man who was supposed to lead 
China to greatness. 

As Mao’ physician, Dr. Li was privy to all the chair- 
man’s ailments, which just before his death included 
“cataracts, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, coronary heart 
disease, [and] pulmonary heart disease” among others. 
We also learn about from the “heavy green- 
ish film” that coated Mao's teeth (which he refused to 
brush) to his undescended! nght testicle (which had no 
effect on his libido). Dr. LiJleaves no room for specula- 
tion in his exhaustive documentation of Mao’s health 
and physical condition. 

But it is the political Mao that dominates this work. 
Li characterizes Mao as a master manipulator who 
played his associates off against one another to foster 
the uncertainty that ensured their loyalty to him. Asa 
result, everything was done to please and placate Mao. 
He was told what he wanted to hear and shown what 
he wanted to see. “Mao,” Li declares, “was a dictator. 
There were no other preférences but his. Those of us 
around him had to grant his every wish. To assert one’s 
individuality in Mao's court would have been an invi- 
tation to disaster.” a 

Mao was shielded from the stark realities of his poh- 
cies by Group One. Dr. Li says he does not know if 
Mao ever accepted that as many as 40 million people 
during the Great Leap For- 
ward. He would not have cared; for a man who was 
born a peasant and claimed to be in touch with the 
“commoners,” Mao was remarkably ignorant of and 
insensitive to their plight. During a 1954 meeting with 
Indian Prime Minister Jawaharla Nehru, Dr. Li recalls 
Mao remarking that “the atom bomb is nothing to be 
afraid of... China has many people. They cannot be 
bombed out of existence. If someone else can drop an 
atomic bomb, I can too. The deaths of ten or twenty 
million people is nothing to be afraid of.” 

Li's account also offers in-depth characterizations of 
many top Chinese leaders, including, of course, Deng 
Xiaoping. Any good story|has an antagonist and Jiang 
Quing, Mao's third wife, proves to be just that. She is 
described variously as “impatient,” “mocking,” and 
“mean and vicious.” The reader comes to despise Jiang 
and relishes her arrest Mao’ death. 

Li and his translator, Tai Hung-Chao, have crafted a 
readable combination of historical fact and entertain- 
ing narrative. This book has enough anecdotes to keep 
the nonspecialist interested and plenty of valuable 





insights into Mao’ life for the serious student of Chi- 
nese history and politics. 

One comes away from The Private Life of Chairman 
Mao with a split opinion of Mao. As a moral being, you 
despise him for his ruthless indifference to his subjects 
but at the same time remain awed by the loyalty he 
commanded from his followers even as they starved 
and wallowed in poverty. The great revolutionary was 
not a great man. 

Scott Burkhardt 


The Red Mirror: 

Children of China’s Cultural Revolution ` 
Edited by Chihua Wen. Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1994. 
170 pp., $49.99, cloth; $14.95, paper 

The Red Mirror is a compilation of first-person re- 
collections of the 11 horrific years of Mao's mass social 
and political experiment known as the Cultural Revo- 
lution. Instead of offering names, numbers, and dates 
to construct a history of that time, Wen crafts a patch- 
work of individual experiences to convey the Cultural 
Revolution’ tragic proportions. Each of the 14 narra- 
tors, including Wen herself, was an adolescent at the 
time of the Cultural Revolution and was forced by dire 
circumstances to choose between his or her family and 
the government. 

Wen provides haunting images of the repression: 
neighbors are carried off in burlap sacks; Red Guards 
storm into homes to destroy alleged counterrevolu- 
tionary materials; a nine-year old boy and his ten-year- 
old brother find their mother, who had been sent to a 
prisoner-of-war camp years earlier, dead at the city 
gate. Family members are ordered to work camps to be 

‘“reeducated,” never to be seen or heard from again. 

In a conventional account, the Cultural Revolution 
ends with Mao’s death in 1976 and the subsequent 
overthrow of his supporters. But Wen’ history is not a 
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textbook chronology; individual ordeals detail the pro- 
gram of Mao’ upheaval and affix names and faces to 
the anguish of millions. 

Wens format is refreshing and provocative. However, 
the powerful raw emotions in some stories wane as the 
narrator weakly concludes with what might be called 
appropriate moral indignation at the tragedy that befell 
his or her family. Wen herself often implies in her intro- 
ductions that the suffering the narrators endured and 
how it affects them as adults cannot easily be qualified. 

She concludes the compilation by asserting that 
“memory 1s a wreath made out of different incidents in 
a life... Our wreath may not be as beautiful or perfect 
as we would like ıt to be, but ıt is our life.” Wen strug- 
gles between providing a conclusion and resolving that 
there can never be one. 

Sarah Azaransky 
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FOUR MONTHS IN REVIEW. 


APRIL- JULY 1995 


INTERNATIONAL 


Assoctation of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 

July 28—Vietnam becomes the Ist communist country to be 
admitted to ASEAN 

July 30—At an ASEAN foreign ministers’ meetmg m Brunel, 
Chima agrees to discuss ownership of the Spratly Islands in the 
South China Sea; China and several Southeast Asian nations, 
mecludmg Vietnam and the Philippmes, claim the resource-rich 
islands 


European Union 
(See Canada) 


Gulf Cooperation Council 
(See Qatar) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(See Bosnia and Herzegovina; Russia) 


Nuclear Proliferation Treaty Conference 

May 11—The 174 signatories to the Treaty on the 
Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons agree to extend the 
treaty mdefmitely; the treaty lmmuts possession of nuclear 
weapons to the US, China, the former Soviet Union, Britain, 
and France. 


Organization of African Unity 
(See Egypt) 


South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 

(SAARC) 

May 6—The Economist reports that the 7 member nations of the 
SAARC—Iindia, Palustan, Bangladesh, Sn Lanka, Nepal, 
Bhutan, and the Maldrves—have agreed to establish a 
preferential trade area; the agreement will go mto force on 
December 8 


United Nations (UN) 
(See also Angola; Bosnia and Herzegovina; Croatia, Cyprus, 
Guatemala; Iraq; Libya; Rwanda; Somalia ) 


April 6—The New York Times reports that a UN international war _ 


crmmes tribunal m the Hague has prepared a list of 400 
suspects m last year's killings m Rwanda, m which an 
estimated 500,000 Rwandan civilians were massacred. None of 
the suspects 1s yet ın custody 

April 14—The UN Security Council votes unanimously to ease 
sanctions against Iraq by allowing it to sell $2 bilhon in oil 
over the next 6 months; the sanctions, mposed in 1991 
following the Persian Gulf War, will be fully lifted when Iraq 
recognizes Kuwait's sovereignty 

May 17—The US vetoes a Security Council resolution that would 
have cntcized Israel for its recent seizures of Palestinian land 
in Jerusalem for the purpose of building new Jewish 
settlements 
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June 9—The Security Council votes unanimously to cut the 
number of UN troops in Rwanda by half, to 2,330, the 
Rwandan government requested the reduction, saying UN 
soldiers were undisciplined 


ALGERIA 


(See also France) 

May 3—The Armed Islamic Group declares that it will kill every 
female spouse or relative of government officials, soldiers, and 
policemen. It and other militant Islamic groups have been 
waging a war against the government since 1992, when the 
government canceled parliamentary elections after 1t appeared 
that Islamic candidates were winning 

May 17—The Algenan newspaper Liberté reports that suspected 
Muslim militants have killed 26 people in the last 2 days 

May 28—The New York Times reports that suspected Muslim 
mihtants have killed a reporter near Algiers; he 1s the 3d 
journalist murdered this week. The Armed Islamic Group has 
targeted hundreds of journalists and mtellectuals for 
assassination. | 


| 
ANGOLA 
May 31—The aouier laea LN 
force arrive; the troop deployment is part of a UN-medzated 
peace agreement arranged list November between the 
government and the guerrilly National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola. 


ARGENTINA 

May 15—With all the votes counted from the May 14 election, 
President, Carlos Saúl Menem of the Peronist Party 1s reelected 
with 50% of the vote; José Bordón, candidate of the center-left 
Frepeso coalinon, which is of disaffected Peronists, 
Chnistian Democrats, and Socialists, garnered 29% of the vote. 





BELGIUM 

May 21—Prme Minister Jean-Luc Dehaene’s Chnstian 
Democratic party and its 3 coalition partners mamtam a 
majority of seats m parhament in elections held today. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

(See also US) 

ye ne E 
launched an attack on Bihac, a UN-protected “safe area.” 

April 12—The New York Times reports that a former Serbian 
secret policeman, Cedomir Mihailovic, has p rovided 
a ee Re ge 





Hague detuhng Serbian plans for the ethnic cleansing of 
Muslims ın Bosnia. 

Apnl 14—The US announces that it 1s aware Iran has been 
shipping weapons into Bosma, and has chosen not to stop the 
shipments, despite a UN arms embargo on the region; last fall 
the US announced ıt would no longer enforce the UN 


embargo. 

April 24—The UN International Cnminal Tnbunal formally 
names Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic and Bosnian 
Serb General Ratko Mladic as suspected war criminals and 
requests that the Bosnian government defer its trial of the 2 
men to the tribunal. The Bosnian Serbs do not recognize the 
tribunal's leginmacy. The tral of Dusan Tadic, a Bosnian Serb 
mdicted on charges of murder, rape, and torture of Mushms in 
Bosnia, begins April 26. à 

Apnl 26—Bosnian Serbs close Sarajevo airport 

Apnl 28—Heavy fighting ts reported near Bihac and Sarajevo. 

April 30—The Bosnian government rejects an extension of a 4- 
month cease-fire that is set to end May 1. 

May 7—Bosnian Serbs fire shells on Sarajevo, killmg 8 civilians 
and wounding 40 others. 

May 11—Fighting breaks out between Bosnian Serb mulinas and 
Croauan government forces near Brcko, where a supply road 
runs between the rump Yugoslavia and Serb-held areas m 
Bosnia and Croata 

May 16—Heavy fighting ts reported in Sarajevo between Bosman 
Serbs and government forces; 5 crviltans are kalled. 

May 25—-NATO planes bomb a Bosnian Serb ammunition dump 
near Pale, the Bosnian Serb headquarters; Bosnian Serb units 
shell 5 UN “safe areas” m retahation In Tuzla, 1 of the “safe 
areas,” a Serb shell kills 71 people and wounds 150. 

May 26—Bosman Serbs place kidnapped UN peacekeepers at 
ammunition dumps and other military sites in Pale followmg a 
NATO bombardment nearby, about 220 peacekeepers are 
being held hostage. 

May 27—Bosnuan Serbs disguised as UN peacekeepers take over 
an observation post in Sarajevo; 2 French UN soldiers are 
killed in a UN rad to retake the position. 

May 28—Bosnian Foreign Minister Irfan Lyubiyankic 1s killed 
when his helicopter ts shot down over Croatia by a Croatan 
Serb unit. 

May 30—The US deploys 2,000 Marmes and an aircraft camer to 
the Adriatic Coast off Bosnia, Britain and France also 
announce troop deployments to bolster their forces currently 
m Bosnia under UN auspices. The Bosnian Serbs now hold 325 
UN soldiers hostage. 

The Bosnian Serb leadership declares the UN an “enemy” 
and annuls all agreements with the organization. 

June 1-US President Bull Clinton says he will consider the 
deployment of US troops to reposition UN forces m Bosnia 

June 2—Bosnian Serbs shoot down a US jet fighter on a NATO 
mission over Bosnia, the fate of the pilot 1s unknown. 

Bosnian Serbs release 120 of the UN peacekeepers they have 
held hostage since the NATO bombing last month. 

June 3—Bosnian Serbs refuse to release the remaining UN 
peacekeepers they hold hostage unless NATO agrees to stop all 
air strikes in Bosnia. 

June 7—Bosnian Serbs release another 108 hostage UN 


peacekeepers. 

June 8—Captain Scott O'Grady, the missing US fighter pilot, 1s 
rescued by US forces from Serb-held terntory. 

June 18—Serbs release their remaming UN hostages in exchange 
for the UN's withdrawal from various heavy weapons- 3 
collection sites around Sarajevo 

June 22—The New York Times reports that French officials held 
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secret talks with the Bosnian Serbs during the recent hostage 
crisis; French offictals reportedly agreed to halt all arr strikes if 
the hostages were released. 

June 28—Bosnian Serbs fire rockets at the Sarajevo television 
center, kallmg 5 people and wounding 38, many of the 
casualties are international press workers. 

July 2—A mortar shell fired by Bosman Serb mihuass hits the UN 
headquarters and the US embassy m Sarajevo; 3 peacekeepers 
and several crvilians are wounded 

July 11—Bosnian Serbs take control of the town of Srebrenica, a 
UN-declared “safe area”; UN officials report an estimated 
20,000 to 30,000 Bosnian Muslims have fled or have been 
forced to leave the town i 

July 14—Bosmian Serbs launch an attack on the UN “safe area” at 


Zepa. 

July 15—At least 20,000 Bosnian Mushms from Srebrenica, 
mostly draft-age men, are reported missing, UN officials 
Teport. 

July 20—US officials announce a plan to launch NATO ar stnkes 
on Bosnian Serb forces if attacks on UN “safe areas” contmue; 
the plan has British and French support. 

July 25—Bosnian Serbs clam they have taken Zepa. 


BRAZIL 

May 8—Police lall 14 alleged drug traffickers in a shootout in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

June 2—Workers who had been demanding higher wages return 
to work after a monthlong strike against state-owned oil 
refineries; the stnke collapsed after troops were sent to the 
refineries. 


BURUNDI 
Aprl 1—Tens of thousands of Hutus ın refugee camps flee 
toward the border of Tanzania after attacks by armed Tutsi 


gangs. 

April 2—Tanzanta closes its border with Burundi, forcing the 
Hutu refugees to return to their camps. ~ 

April 3—Hundreds of Hutu are killed in northeastern Burundi by 
attackers, some of whom reportedly wore army uniforms, 
President Sytvestre Nubantunganya denies any military 
involvement m the attacks. 

May 31—Hutu militiamen launch attacks on the Tutsi-dominated 
army in the capital aty of Bujumbura. 

June 4—Fightmg continues m Bujumbura. 

June 6—The army surrounds the Bujumbura suburb of Kamenge 
m preparation for attack. Kamenge has been occupied by Hutu 
mulinamen in opposition to the Tutsi-dominated government 
and army. 


CAMBODIA 

May 19—A court in Phnom Penh shuts down the newspaper 
Khmer Ideal for “publishing false informauon which affects the 
honor of the prime ministers.” 

May 20—The editor of the newspaper New Liberty 1s sentenced 
to 1 year m jall for publishing an editorial and a cartoon that 
“affected the dignity and the reputation of the two prime 
munisters.” 

May 22—The government formally asks the National Assembly 
to remove legislator Sam Rainsy from the assembly; Rainsy, 
who was dismissed as finance minister in October 1994, has 
emerged as a leading critic of the government. 

July 22—Without comment, the government announces that it is 
expelling Rainsy from the assembly; ıt also closes down the 
assembly for 1 day 
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CANADA 

April 16—Canada and the European Union reach an agreement 
on fishing rights in the Grand Banks, where overfishmg has 
seriously depleted stocks; Canada and the EU will each receive 
37% of the 27,000 tons of allowed catches each year. Last 
month Canada seized 2 Spanish boats fishing off the Grand 
Banks, clarming that European fishing boats were draining its 
fish stocks 


CHILE 

May 30—The Supreme Court upholds the prison sentences 
handed out by a lower court to the former head of the military 
police and his deputy; the 2 were convicted of ordering the 
assassination of Orlando Letelier, an opponent of the mihtary 
government, in 1976. 


CHINA 

(See also Japan; ASEAN , Tatwan, US) 

April 4—Wang Baosan, the deputy mayor of Being, is reported 
to have committed suicide; Wang was under investigation for 
“economic crimes,” according to Xmhua, the official news 


agency. 

April 10—Former Politburo member Chen Yun dies, Chen was 
the architect of China's centrally planned economy. 

April 27—Government officials report that Chen Xitong, the 
Beijing Communist Party chief, has resigned; Chen has been 
implicated ın a corruption scandal. 

May 15—An underground nuclear test ts conducted in the 
western part of Xinpang province; the test breaks a worldwide 
moratormum on nuclear tesung and comes only 3 days after the 
end of the Nuclear Nonproliferation Talks in New York. 

May 18—Offictals arrest literary critic Liu Xtaobo for preparing, 
along with 44 other leading mtellectuals, a petition to 
commemorate the anniversary of the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
massacre; the petition, which was presented to the National 
People’s Congress, also called for broad and substantive 
pohtical change. 

May 27—The US-based group Human Rights m China reports 
the arrest of 22 dissidents in Beijing. 

May 29—Japan reports that China launched a solid-fueled 
intercontinental ballistic missile ın a test today, this is the 1st 
test of a long-range, solid-fueled missile by the Chinese. 

June 16—The government recalls its ambassador to the US, Li 
Daoyu, the recall comes after Taiwanese President Lee Teng- 
hw was allowed to enter the US on a private visit on June 9. 

June 18—Dissident Lm Gang ts released after serving 6 years m 
prison for participation in the 1989 Tiananmen Square 
demonstrations. 

June 26—Police revoke the medical parole of Chen Ziming, an 
alleged organizer of the 1989 Tiananmen demonstrations, 
Chen was released from his 13-year sentence for health 
reasons in 1994. : 

July 6—The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that the US 
Central Inteligence Agency believes that China has recently 
delivered missile components to Palastan in violation of the 
Missile Technology Control Regime. 

July 8—The government announces that is has arrested Harry 
Wu, an American-naturalized atzen, for espionage, Wu, who 
spent 19 years as a political prisoner, has extensively 
documented abuses in China’s prison system. 

July 15—President Juang Zemin ends a 5-day visit to Germany, 
during the visit a $1 billion deal was struck with Mercedes- 
Benz to produce engines and vans in China. 

July 16—China releases dissident Yang Zhou for health reasons, 


Yang, a journalist from Shanghaa, was imprisoned after the 
1989 Tiananmen demonstrations and sentenced to 3 years for 
attemptmg to organize a h rights group 

July 25—The government ee that is has suspended 
relations with Gambia because that country has resumed 
diplomatic relations with Taiwan. 

July 27—Ofhieaals report that Wu has admitted to falsifymg 
evidence in his television documentaries about the Chinese 


prison system. 


COLOMBIA 

June 9—Gulberto Rodnguez uela, 1 of the leaders of the Cah 
drug cartel, 1s arrested m 

June 10—Thuty people are and more than 200 injured 
when a bomb explodes m Medelltn; no group clams 


responsibility for the attack! 


CROATIA 

Aprl 11—The UN dismisses a'Russian general from the UN force 
m Croatia after accusing him of collaboratmg with Croatian 
Serbs to allow the sale of UN fuel to rebel forces and the 
smugglmg of weapons from Serbia into Serb-held Croatia. 

May 1—More than 2,500 itan government troops cross UN 
cease-fire lines mto the Serb-held western Slavonia 
area; Croatian Serb soldiers take 115 UN peacekeepers hostage 
m Slavonia and shell the towns of Karlovac and Sisak. 

May 2—Croatian Serbs shell Zagreb, the capital of Croatia, 
kallmg 5 civilians and wounding 121. 

May 4—Croauan government forces capture the town of 
Okucani; between 350 and 450 Serbs have been killed in 
fighung in western Slavonia this week 


CUBA 
(See US) 





CYPRUS 

June 14— Westem diplomats and bankers reveal that Cypruss 
offshore banking system is being exploited by Serbian and 
Russian companies hoping to circumvent UN sanctions. 
Serbian companies are buymg oil and shipping ıt to Serbia, a 
weekly trade deal worth negrly $10 milhon, and Russian 
racketeers are selling arms to Iraq and laundermg the profits 
through companies they have set up in Cyprus 


DOMINICA 

June 12—Prime Minister Eugenia Charles's Freedom Party is 
defeated m today’s elections by the United Workers’ Party, 
Eugenia has been in office for 15 years 


EGYPT 
(See also Israel ; Libya) 
June 9—At a meeting ın Caro, President Hosnı Mubarak and 
Israeli Pnme Minsster Yitzhak Rabm declare an end to months 
of diplomatic uneasiness between their 2 countries, Mubarak 
had been upset over Israels failure to sign the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty and Israel's desire to expropnate Arab 
land in East Jerusalem 
June 26—Mubarak escapes an assassination attempt in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, where he as attending a meeting of the 
Orgamzation of Afncan Unity. Two of the assailants and 2 
Ethiopian police officers are killed m the attack. 
In a speech today, M calls on the Sudanese people to 
overthrow their government; Mubarak has said the Sudanese 





government was responsible for the failed attempt on his life; 
the Sudanese government denies plotting the attack 

July 1—Three of the 5 gunmen who escaped after faulng to 
assassinate Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak are kalled in a 
shootout m Addis Ababa with Ethiopian security forces. 

July 4—The muhtant Islamic Group clams responsibility for the . 
attempted assassination of Mubarak on June 26. The 
organization demands that Mubarak release thousands of 
jailed Islamic militants, suspend emergency secunty laws, and 
Institute shana (Islamic law) ın exchange for a halt to its 
attacks against government officials 

July 19—In the past 2 days the government has arrested 15 
leaders of the Muslim Brotherhood: those arrested were 
accused of illegal contacts with the Sudanese government. 


ETHIOPIA 

(See also Egypt) 

May 8—Prelimmary results from yesterday’s 1st multparty 
election show that President Meles Zenawi’s Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Democrauc Front won most of the popular 
vote, 


FRANCE 

(See also Bosnia and Herzegovina; Iran) 

May 7—Pans Mayor Jacques Chirac 1s elected president, Chirac, 
a member of the Conservative Party, won 52% of the vote; he 
will succeed President François Mitterrand, a Socialist who has 
been in power since 1980 

May 17—Alam Juppé 1s named prime minister 

June 16—A French antterronsm court hands out hfe sentences 
to 6 Iramtans for their ınvolvement m the 1991 assassmation of 
exiled Prime Minister Shahpour Bakhtiar m Parts 

June 17—Chirac announces that France will resume nuclear 
testing m the South Pacific. 

June 18—Members of the nghust National Front win several 
mayoral elections mm cities across southern France, mecluding 
Nice and Toulon. 

June 20—Police arrest 140 people suspected of supporting 
Islamic militants m Algera and Tunisia. 

July 9—The navy boards the Greenpeace ship Ratnbow Warnor H; 
all protesters publicly opposing France's nuclear tests on the 
South Pacific atoll of Mururoa are removed from the ship, 
which ts jast miles off the atoll 

July 25—A bomb explodes on a commuter train m the center of 
Pans, killing 7 people and mjuring 80. 

July 29—Police say that they beheve that Algeria's Armed Islamic 
Group ts responsible for the Paris bombmg. 

July 31—Parlament approves a constitutional amendment grving 
the president the night to call referendums on a variety of 
issues, including education policy and taxes. 


GAMBIA 
(See China) 


GERMANY 


(See China; China, Iran) 


GUATEMALA 

(See also US) 

April 3—A bomb explodes 2 blocks from, the Presidential Palace 
dumng a visit by UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
killmg the man carrymg the bomb, no one clams 
responsibilty for the bombing. 
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Apnl 7—The US Coast Guard mtercepts a boat carrying 128 
Haitians and 12 Dominicans off the coast of Florida and 
returns them to Port-au-Prince; this ts the 1st tme Haitian 
refugees have been repatriated since October 1994. 

Aprl 22—Haiti announces that ıt will not renew a repatriation 
agreement with the US that had allowed the US Coast Guard 
to pick up Hainan immigrants in international waters and 
return them to Hartı; the treaty, signed between President Jern- 
Claude Duvalter and the US in 1981, expired last October. 


INDIA 

May 11—A siege by the army of Muslim mubtants in a Kashmir 
shrine ends today after the burning of the shrine, it 1s unclear 
which side set the blaze. At least 20 people are dead Muslim 
separatists have been waging a 5-year war to create an 
mdependent Muslim state ın Kashmir 

June 1—The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that US Navy 
forces held jomt training exercises with Indian forces in mid- 
May, these are the 2d set of exercises to be held since the US 
and India agreed to hold joint exercises in January 

July 10—The New York Times reports the escape of an American 
kidnapped by Muslim rebels fighting for control of Kashmir, 1 
American and 4 Europeans remain held hostage by rebels 
belongmg to the separatist group al-Faran; the rebels say they 
will kill the hostages if Indian forces do not free 21 jailed 
Kashmin guermillas. 

July 21—Al-Faran reports that 2 of the kidnapped foreigners 
were wounded today in a gun battle between the militants and 
Indian forces in Kashmur, an Indian government official denies 
the fighting occurred. 


IRAN 

(See also France; Russia, US) 

April 4—The Organization for Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedom for Iran reports that security forces killed more than 
100 people protesting high utility rates in Teheran today 

Aprl 19—President Hashem: Rafsanjam ends a 3-day visit to 
India, talks centered on regional secunty and economic 
cooperation. 

May 4—The government announces that it will not store spent 
nuclear fuel rods if a $1 bilhon contract with Russia to build as 
many as 4 nuclear power plants ıs completed; critics of the 
deal have said the spent rods would help Iran develop nuclear 
weapons 

May 16—The New York Times reports that Poland will sell 100 
tanks to Iran 

June 9—Japan, 1 of Irans largest oil purchasers, refuses to jon a 
US embargo on trade with Iran, Bntam, France, and Germany 
also have refused. 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, UN; Turkey; Cyprus) 

June 7—An Iraqi court refuses to overturn the 8-year prison 
sentences of 2 Americans, William Barloon and David 
Dalibern, who have been convicted of legally entermg Iraq ` 
territory from Kuwait on March 13. 

June 14—US officials say that Sunni Muslims m the elite Iraq 
Republican Guard recently attempted a mutiny against 
President Saddam Hussem, the coup attempt was ın response 
to the mid-May execution of 12 Sunm clansmen charged with 
plottmg another coup 

June 19—The New York Times reports that Iraqi secunty forces 
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have executed nearly 150 soldiers and officers ın an attempt to 
purge the army unit that had rebelled against Hussem last 
week 


June 20—UN official Rolf Ekeus, m charge of monitormg the 
program for destroymg weapons of mass destruction m Iraq, 
reveals that the Iraq biological warfare program is larger than 
earlier estimated, he says that 17 tons of maternal used in the 
weapons remains unaccounted for. Iraq's cooperaton m 
dismantling its ballssuc missiles and chemical and biological 
weapons is a condition for liftng the oil embargo imposed by 
the UN after the Iraq invasion of Kuwait ın 1990. 

July 5—After 4 years of repeated denials, Iraq finally admıts that 
it produced offensive biological weapons ın 1989-1990 before 
the Persian Gulf War Though Iraq clams ıt destroyed the 
biological weapons by October 1990, many diplomats and 
officials are skeptical 

July 7—More than 3,000 Iraqi Kurds in northern Iraq flee their 
villages after Turkish forces bomb the area in an attempt to 
destroy bases used by Turkish Kurdish rebels. 

July 11—The UN Security Council reviews the trade embargo 
imposed on Iraq today and declines to lft the economic 
sanctions it mposed m August 1990 The Secunty Council 
expresses “unanimous doubt” that Iraq had been truthful 
about its program to develop biological weapons. 

July 16—President Hussem pardons Barloon and Dahbert; the 
pardon comes after US House of Representatives member Bill 
Richardson (D-N M ), acting as a private citizen, met with 
Hussem 

July 19—After earher refusals, Iraq agrees to destroy equipment 
used to manufacture missile engines. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Egypt, Jordan; Lebanon; Palestinian National 
Authority) 


April 5—Israel launches its first spy satellite. 

April 16—Israehi security forces hall 3 members of the militant 
Islamic group Hamas m an ambush m Hebron ın the Israel- 
occupied West Bank 

May 8—The government releases 250 jailed Palestimans as part 
of a goodwill move, about 6,000 Palestinians are being held in 
Israeli jails 

June 2—In Hebron, Israeh soldiers kill a member of Hamas who 
was a suspect m the lalhng of several Israehs in the West Bank. 

June 5—The Israeli army says ıt has arrested 45 Hamas members 
on charges they were planning to detonate a car bomb in 
Jerusalem and hijack a bus to the Egyptian border 

June 12—Israeli soldiers wound 12 Palesumians protesting the 
demolition of an legally built Arab-owned house in East 
Jerusalem 

June 14—Israeh soldiers kull 2 Palestmians when they tned to 
help another Palestinian cross the Israeli-controlled border 
between Gaza and Egypt, the 2 are believed to be members of 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) chairman Yasir 
Arafat's personal security force. 

June 18—Pmime Minster Yitzhak Rabm announces that a full 
agreement between Israel and the PLO on the expansion of 
Palestinian self-rule m the West Bank will not be reached by 
July 1 as called for m the 1993 Israeli-PLO peace accord, Rabm 
says differences over an Israeli troop pullout and secunty 
concerns for Jewish settlements are among the reasons for the 
delay 

Former Foreign Minister David Levy quits the Likud Party 
to lead a new party called “New Way,” after Likud adopts a 
system of pnmanes favorable to his rval, Likud leader 
Benjamin Netanyahu 


June 22—The Islamic Holy Wat accuses Israels secret service of 
today’s assassination of Mahmoud al-Khawaja, a top leader m 
the mıhtant group 

June 25—In Nablus ın the West Bank, Israeli troops hall 2 
Palestinians and wound 35 others during a protest demanding 
the release of Palestuuman prisoners from Israeli prisons 

June 29—Three days of peace talks in Washmgton between Israel 
and Syra end today; military commanders from both countnes 
agree that there 1s a need to establish a demulitarized zone 
around the Golan Heights 

July 1—Israeh Foreign Shimon Peres and PLO chairman 
Arafat fail to reach agreement on expanded Palestiman self- 
rule, missing the July 1 target deadline; the 2 cannot agree on 
guidelines for Israeli army withdrawals from West Bank towns 
and security arrangements for 130,000 Jewish settlers in the 
area 

July 9Israeh troops defuse a large bomb found near an Israeh 
settlement, Gane: Tal, ın the Gaza Srp. Settlers beheve 
Palestinian guerrillas are rojo for the bomb. 

July 18—The Israeli army says that 2 Israel hikers were killed by 
Palestuntan militants in the West Bank, the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine, which opposes the self-rule accord 
between Israel and the PLO,|takes responsibihty for the attack 

July 24—During the morning tush hour, a Palestiman suicide 
bomber lulls 5 passengers and wounds 32 others on a bus m 
Tel Aviv, after the blast, Rb and Arafat vow to conunue 
peace talks. 

July 26—~n the Knesset, the gaverming coalition defeats a bill 
that would have blocked a return of the Golan Heights to 
Syna. 

July 30—The government requests the extradition of Mousa 
Mohamed Abu Marzook, a senior Hamas leader who was 





taken into custody by US o in New York on July 25 
Israeli secunty officials believe Marzook has been directly 
involved m planning terrorist attacks on Israelis 

July 31—A weeklong standoff Jewish settlers and 


Palestmians over disputed hilltops in the West Bank near the 
town of Efrat ends when Israeli police and soldiers evict 
hundreds of Jewish settlers and arrest 213, the settlers had 
hoped to establish dozens of encampments to block the 
agreement to extend Palestrman self-rule to most of the West 
Bank. 


HALY 
July 4—A judge orders 21 executives associated with companies 
owned by former Prime Munster Silvio Berlusconi to stand 

tal on corruption charges. 





JAPAN 
(See also Iran; US, Korea, Notth) 
Aprl 9—In elections held , Yukio Aoshima 1s elected 


governor of Tokyo and Knock Yokoyama governor of Osaka. 
The new governors, who are both popular television 
personalities, have no party | tons 

Apnl 13—Police officers conduct searches and set up roadblocks 
across the country m an effort to capture leaders of the Aum 
Shmnikyo rebgious cult, the|cult ts beheved responsible for a 
March 20 nerve gas attack m a Tokyo subway that lalled 8 
people. 

April 19—Unidentified gas fumes in Yokohama’s main railroad 
station send more than 300 people to area hospitals, no one 
clams responsibility 

Apnl 20—Police arrest Kiyode Hayakawa, who 1s believed to be 
second in command of the Aum Shinnkyo cult 


4 


1 





Apnl 21—In Yokohama, 24 people are hospitalized after suspect 
fumes spread through a department store in the city 

Apnl 23—Hideo Mura, a top Aum Shinnkyo official, is stabbed 
to death outside the sects headquarters; the attacker is a South 
Korean national who belongs to the righust pohucal group 
Mie Prefecture. 

April 28—The army announces that 2 sergeants have admitted to 
bemg secret members of the Aum Shinnkyo religious sect; the 
sergeants are thought to have warned Aum leaders of 
mnpendmg police raids on thetr head 

May 5—Police discover bags of partially burning tomc chemicals 
at Tokyo's Shinjuku station; the police say the chemicals could 
have killed 20,000 people had they become fully ignited. 

May 16—Shoko Asahara, the Aum Shinrikyo sect leader, ts 
arrested and charged with responsibility for the March Tokyo 
gas attack 

May 22—Officials announce a plan to cut economic aid to China 
m protest of Beijing's recent underground nuclear test. 

June 6—Parliament agrees on a resolution expressing remorse for 
Japan's conduct dunng World War I 

Shoko Asahara and 6 other cult leaders are charged with 
murder ın the March nerve gas attack in Tokyo's subway 


system. 

June 14—The government announces that it has established a 
fund to pay compensation to women forced into brothels for 
the Japanese military durmg World War I 

June 28—Officials reach an agreement with the US to settle a 
senes of trade issues; the agreement requires Japan to increase 
its purchases of auto parts from the US and encourage the sale 
of US autos m Japan; the US had threatened a 100% tanff on 


Japanese kuury cars if an agreement was not reached. 


JORDAN 

July 20—A parliamentary panel that oversees legal and fmancial 
matters endorses draft legislation to end Jordanian 
participation in the 48-year-old Arab League trade boycott of 
Israel. Egypt was the 1st Arab nation to end participation in 
the boycott ın 1979; Jordan would be the 2d 


KAZAKHSTAN 


April +—US Secretary of Defense William Perry arrives for a visit; 
Perry 1s expected to check on the country’ progress on 
dismantlmg its nuclear weapons; Kazakhstan has agree to 
remove all nuclear weapons from its terntory by 1996 

April 29—In a referendum held today, more than 95% of those 
voting approve an extension of President Nursultan 
Nazarbayev’s term of office until 2000; Nazarbayev, who 
dismissed parliament in March, was slated to face presidential 
elections next year. 


KENYA 

July 28—The Brush government announces that it is suspending 
its aid program to Kenya in an effort to hasten political and 
economic reforms ın the country 


Korea, NORTH 

Apni 21—In talks in Berlin with the US, Japan, and South Korea 
on North Korea's nuclear research program, North Korea says 
it will not allow South Korea to provide and finance the 
installation of 2 hght-water nuclear reactors; the talks are 
suspended; m talks ın October, North Korea had agreed to 
shut down its heavy-water nuclear reactor in return for the 
hght-water reactors furnished by South Korea and shipments 
of fuel oil for its electrical-generating system 
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May 3—The government says that it is placing restrictions on the 
movement of UN personnel, armistice observers, and 
Journalists across the North-South demarcation line in the 
demuhtarized zone at the Panmunjom truce village, the UN 
mission that oversees the truce says North Korea cannot make 
a unilateral change like this. 

May 11—Meeting m Seoul, South Korea, the North Korean 
government agrees to resume talks with the US, Japan, and 
South Korea on its nuclear program. 

June 13—An agreement is reached with the US to accept 2 hght- 
water reactors from a consortium compnsmg the US, Japan, 
and South Korea; South Korea will sull be responsible for 
building the plants and financing most of therr $4.5 billion cost. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

(See also Korea, North) 

May 12—President Kim Young Sam fires Education Minister Kim 
Sook He after she makes “negative” remarks about the 
muhtary, Park Young Shik, a former university chancellor, ts 
named the new mmister 

June 27—For the 1st ume since 1961 military coup, local 
elections are held for 5,700 posts that bad been filled directly 
by the president; the opposition Democratic Party and the 
United Liberal Democratic Party win 10 of the 15 races for 
governor or mayor 1n the elections, the remainder going to the 
ruling Democratic Liberal Party 

July 18—Retired opposition leader Km Dae Jung announces that 
he is returning to politics and will form a new political party. 


Kuwan 
(See Intl, UN; Iraq) 


LEBANON 

April 25—A suicide car bomber wounds 22 people m an attack 
on an Israeli troop convoy m Israels self-declared security zone 
ın southern Lebanon, the Party of God claims responsibihty 
for the bombing 

June 15—Shiite Muslim guernilas from the Lrantan-backed Party 
of God launch rockets from southern Lebanon into northern 
Israel, an Israeli retaliatory mrstnke wounds 4 people 

June 18—The Party of God claims responsibility for the balling of 
3 Israel soldiers today in southern Lebanon. 


LIBERIA 

April 11—Unidentified gunmen kall 62 people in an attack on 
the village of Yosi; ethnic fighting has been raging in the area 
for 5 years. 


LiByA 

Aprl 5—Libyan leader Colonel Muammar Qaddafi announces 
that he plans to withdraw Libya from the UN and 1s prepanng 
to send flights of pilgrims to Mecca despite a 1992 UN ban on 
flights into and out of Libya. Qaddah, who recently offered to 
marry his son to US President Bill Chnton’s daughter, Chelsea, 
m order to settle US-Libyan differences, bas refused to hand 
over to the US 2 Muslim militants accused of carrying out the 
1988 bombing of a US aurliner over Scotland, which resulted m 
the UN air embargo. 

Apnl 18—Egypt and Saudi Arabia refuse to allow Libyan jets to 
enter therr airspace en route to Mecca 


MALAWI 


(See Sudan) 
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MALAYSIA 

Apnl 25—The ruling Natonal Front coahtion led by Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohammad wins 162 of the 192 seats m 
parliament and 10 of the 11 state assemblies m today’s 
elections, the opposition was led by the Democratic Action 
Party, which won 9 parliamentary seats 

July 6—The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that Prome 
Minister Mahathir has announced that the government plans 
to build a “rehabihtation center” for the treatment of Muslim 
apostates and those who have “deviated” from the teachings of 
Iskam 


MEXICO 

April 20—Peace talks scheduled to begn today between the 
government and leaders of the rebel Zapatistas are delayed, 
government representatives say they will not engage m talks 
because of a large number of Zapatista sympathizers encamped 
at the site of the talks. 

Apnl 22—Peace talks resume after rebel sympathizers leave the 
site of the talks. 

June 2—The government plans the third-largest round of 
privatization smce the mid-1980s It plans to sell public 
holdings ranging from satelhtes and airports to the entire 
railroad system, and hopes to raise more than $22 billion in 2 


to 3 years 


MOLDOVA 
June 17—Major General Valery Yevnevich, the replacement for 
General Aleksandr Lebed, who resigned earher this week, 


leaves Moldova after bemg trapped m his garnson for days by 
pro-Lebed Moldovan crvibans objecting to his command. 


MYANMAR 

April 9—According to The New York Times, the Burmese mihtary 
has stepped up mibtary action against the 20,000-strong army 
of drug lord Khun Sa in response to attacks on military 
installations in March, dozens of soldiers from both sides have 
been killed in fighting m the last few weeks. 

April 27—More than 1,200 people have fled to Thailand to 
escape fighting between government forces and Khun Sab 


guermillas. 

July 10—The military government releases Daw Aung San Suu 
Kyi, the Nobel Peace Prize-winning opposition leader, from 
house arrest, she had been confined to her home for 6 years. 


NICARAGUA 
June 15—President Violeta Chamorro agrees to accept a 
constitution written by the National Assembly, the new 


document will strengthen the legislative branch 


NIGERIA 

June 1—Police arrest 3 Campaign for Democracy leaders as part 
of a political crackdown by General Sam Abacha, the military 
dictator. 

June 5—The government charges 23 people with plotting to 
overthrow the mihtary government, the 23 face the death 
penalty if found guilty 

June 6—The pro-democracy group Democratic Alternative calls 
for the return of its president and other officials who were 
arrested in a crackdown by the military government Tensions 
are mounting in the country as the anniversary of the nullified 
elections of June 12, 1993, approaches. Moshood Abiola, the 
assumed winner of those elections, has also been detained 


June 27—Abache announces that the ban on political activity has 
been rescinded. 
July 12—The New York Times reports that the government has 


secretly convicted and possibly executed 18 military officers 
and 5 civilans. 


PAKISTAN 

Aprl 17—Police m Karachi kul Nadeem Riaz, who was 
suspected of involvement m'the March 8 slaymg of 2 American 
consular employees in that aty. 

May 22—The Mobajır Qaumi Movement, a Muslim opposition 
group, stages demonstrations in Karachi to protest pohce 
abuse and job discrimmation, police report 23 people were 
killed and 40 wounded | 

June 5—Six more people are killed m strikes held today by the 
Mohayir Quami Movement. 





PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 
(See also Israel) 
Apnl 2—Eight Palestimans are killed and 30 wounded when a 
bomb, allegedly under seal acess by members of the 
militant Islamic Group accidentally detonates m Gaza 
City, Hamas says the bomb was planted by Israeli agents. 
Apnl:3—The Palesoman Authority arrests 5 intelligence officers 
for kalling a Palestinian who had been umprisoned for 
providing information to Istael about the Fatah Hawks, a 
group of young militants associated with the PLO 
April 9—Sux Israelis are killedjand 45 wounded m 2 car 
bombings near Israeli settlements in the Gaza Strip, Hamas 
and Islamic Holy War take tesponsibility for the attacks. 
Palestman police arrest 100 suspected Mushm militants. 
April 10—In a closed session, a new Palestuman court set up by 
the Authority to deal with tinan militants sentences a 
Hamas member to 15 years:in jal for trammg Palestinian 
suicide bombers and another to life m pnson for planning a 
January 21 suicide bo z that kalled 21 Israehs 
April 16—A muhtary court sentences 2 Hamas mulitants to 2 
years m prison for takang part in an attack on Israeh soldiers 
last year. 
May 14—A Palesnman mihtary court sentences Sayid Abu 
Musameh, a senior member of Hamas, to 2 years in Jail for 
“seditious” wntngs 


PERU 
April 10—Results from yesterdays elections show that President 
Alberto Fuyimon has won a second term with 64 4% of the 
vote, his closest val in a field of 14 candidates, former UN 
Secretary General Javier Pérez de Cuellar, received 21.8% of 

the vote. 





PHILIPPINES 

(See also Intl, ASEAN) 

April 4—Hundreds of armed Muslim rebels attack the southern 
city of Ipil, the rebels, part of the Abu Sayyaf group, want to 
form an mdependent state on Mindinao Island, 57 people, 
including 44 civilians, are killed m the raid. 

Apnl 7—Government troops!and behcopters battle Muslim 
gunmen in the hills near Ipil today, at least 20 people are 
Killed, mcluding 5 who had been taken hostage by the 
rebel fighters. 

Apnl 17—In Manila, President Fidel Ramos dismisses Foreign 
Secretary Roberto Romulo; the forced rengnation stems from 
the governments ‘of a highly controversial case 
involving a Filrpino maid executed by Smgapore m March 

I 


| 
I 





April 24—The Phihppme Commission on Elections prohibits 
Imelda Marcos, the wife of former President Ferdinand 
Marcos, from running for a position m the House of 
Representatives, the Commission says Marcos has not resided 
m the district of Leyte for the required amount of tme. 

June 27—Talks in Brussels between the government and the 
communist National Democratic Front collapse after the NDF 
suspends negotiations; the group had demanded the release of 
1 of its military commanders 


POLAND 


(See Iran) 


QATAR 


June 27—Crown Prince Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani forces his 
father, Emir Khalifa Bin Hamad al-Thani, to leave the country. 

June 28—Frve members of the Gulf Cooperation Council, 
including Saudi Arabia, agree to recognize Sheik Hamad bm- 
Khalifa al-Thant as the new emir. 


RUSSIA 

(See also Croatia; Cyprus; Iran) 

Apnl 3—Government officials say they will proceed with the 
sale of hght-water nuclear reactors to Iran, despite US 
protests. 

April 22—Russian jets launch air strikes on the aty of Bamut, 
which fs sull held by rebel Chechen forces. Yesterday, Pame 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin offered to bold talks with 
Chechen separatists 

Apmil 25—President Boris Yeltsin orders a 3-week cease-fire m 
Chechnya, the cease-fire comes while Western leaders visit 
Moscow to mark the end of World War II 

April 29—Chechen President Dzhokhar Dudayev denounces 
Yeltsm’s call for a cease-fire, he says his forces will continue to 
fight Russian troops 

May 10—Yeltsin and US President Bill Clinton end a week-long 
summit meeting m Moscow 

May 22—Government officials report that Chechen separatists 
have agreed to hold peace talks, the talks are sponsored by the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation ın Europe. 

May 26—President Yeltsin signs an agreement with Belarus 
President Alexandre Lukashenko, that removes border posts 
between the 2 countnes 

June 1—Russia announces ıt will activate its membership in 
NATO’ Partnership for Peace program, which will make 
Russia an associate member of NATO for an indefinite trial 
penod; Russia will suspend its membership should NATO 
extend its membership to eastern European countnes 
bordering Russia. 

June 9—Russia and Ukraine sign an agreement to end contention 
over the command of the Russtan-financed Black Sea fleet 
based m Sevastopol in Ukrame. The countnes will split the 
fleet: Russia will purchase most of Ukrane’ half of the ongmal 
635-vessel fleet, and will pay rent for the use of the Sevastopol 
base. 

June 14—Yeltsin accepts the resignation of Army General 
Aleksandr Lebed Lebed, a vocal critic of Yeltsin's actions m 
Chechnya, resigned after mıtally refusing to leave his 
command m Moldova so that he might prevent “another 
Chechnya.” Yeltsm had previously rejected Lebed’s resignation 
because it would allow Lebed to run for president m 1996. 

Chechen rebels attack Budyonnovsk, a city near the 
Chechen border, lalling 20 crvihans and 17 police officers and 
taking over a hospital building The rebels threaten to kill the 
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hostages ın the hospital unless Russia ceases hostiliues m 
Chechnya 

June 17—Russian troops attack the hospital where Chechen 
rebels are holed up with 2,000 hostages, 2 assaults on the 
buildmg result m the release of some hostages About 120 
people have died smece the rebels entered the town 

June 20—Chechen rebels release all their hostages as they leave 
Budyonnovsk following a promise of a 3-day cease-fire from 
Pnme Minister Chernomyrdin. 

June 21—The Duma approves a vote of no-confidence in Yeltsin 
and his government by a vote of 241 to 72 with 20 abstentions. 
“I have no doubt that this vote expresses the real attitude in 
Russia about the war agamst the Chechen people. We have a 
civil war and we want it to stop,” says liberal leader Grigory 
Yavlinsky. Yeltsin can ignore this vote; if a 2nd no-confidence 
‘is passed, he must either dismiss Parliament and call for new 
elections or dismiss his government. 

July 1—A second no-confidence vote ın the Yeltsin government 
fails to pass m the Duma, the vote is 193 to 117, with 48 
abstentions 

July 3—Chechen leader Dudayev offers to rengn only if 
Chechnya is granted independence, Russian negotiators had 
offered to dismiss the Moscow-backed provisional government 
m return for Dudayev’ resignation. 


July 4—Yeltsin issues a decree to station Russian troops m 
Chechnya permanently. 

July 6—Yeltsin names Colonel General Anatoly Kulikov, the 
Russian military commander m Chechnya, the new intenor 
mmister. 

July 7—Chechen delegates break off peace negotiations after 7 
civilians are killed on their farm near Grozny by men in 
Russian military uniforms 

July 11—Yeltsin ıs admutted to a hospital in Moscow for chest 
pains, and 1s diagnosed with ischemia; he is expected to stay in 
the hospital for a week Last December, he entered a hospital 
for 2 weeks, allegedly for a nose operation 

July 14—Yeltsin, sull hospitahzed, signs a decree making 
December 17 the date for parliamentary elections. 

July 24—Yeltsin leaves the hospital and enters a sanatonum for 
further treatment, he is expected to be to remam there for at 
least another week. 


RWANDA 

(See also Intl, UN; Zaire) 

April 6—In Kigali, the government begms the 1st trials 
associated with the massacre of as many as 500,000 minority 
Tutsi people by Hutu, the majority ethnic group in the country 
last April and May. 

Apnl 12—Unidentified gunmen kill 31 Hutus at a refugee camp 
near Rwandas eastern border 

Aprl 19—Soldiers evict 100,000 Hutu from Kibeho, the 
country’s largest refugee camp. They were evicted in an 
attempt by the government to close most of the camps 

April 20—Solders open fire at Kibeho Estmates on numbers 
lulled vary from 200 to 2,000. The UN reports that armed 
Hutu forces may have sparked the killings. 

May 1—Protesters marched through Kigali to condemn the UN 
for its accusation that the Rwandan government may have 
massacred as many as 2,000 people at Kibeho refugee camp 
last month. 

May 8—An mternational commission ıs convened ın Kigali to 
investigate last month's massacre of as many as 2,000 Hutu at 
Kibeho. 

May 9—The Kibeho refugee camp 1s officially shut down as the 
remaining 300 Hutu refugees leave in response to a United 
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Nations request. The UN says the camp had become a health 
hazard to its mbabitants 

May 30—According to The New York Times, the government has 
asked the UN to lift the arms embargo agamst the country, 
saying the reorganization and rearming of Hutu armies m 
refugee camps in Zare ıs evidence of an impending attack The 
embargo was originally imposed as a result of last year’s 


massacTe. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See Libya; Qatar) 


SERBIA 

(See also Bosnia and Herzegovina; Cyprus) 

June 7—Talks between US Deputy Assıstant Secretary of State 
Robert Frasure and Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic are 
suspended, the 2 had agreed on a basic framework for 
discussion but disagreed over how sanctions would be 
reamposed if Serbia failed to adhere to the rest of the 


agreement 


SINGAPORE 

(See also Philippines) 

July 26—The Supreme Court awards Prime Minister Goh Chok 
Tong, former Pnme Minster Lee Kuan Yew, and Lees son, 
Deputy Pnme Minister Lee Hsien Loong, $680,000 m damages 
after it rules that the International Herald Tribune defamed the 
3 by alleging they had engaged in corrupt activites. 


SOMALIA 

May 11—The New York Times reports renewed fighting between 
clan miluss m the capital aty of Mogadishu, the fighting 
began May 9 over the fate of looted goods at the Mogadishu 
surport; 13 people are reported dead 

June 12—General Mohammed Farah Aidid 1s removed as leader 
of his faction by a joint conference of the United Somalı 
Congress-Somali National Alhance in Mogadishu Aidid is 
replaced by his former assistant, Osman Hassan Ali Atto, who 
calls on the UN and other relief agencies to return and help 
rebuild the country 

June 19—Aidid names a cabinet after declaring humself president. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 1—Two supporters of the Afncan National Congress are 
lalled outside a stadium m Umlaz by Inkatha Freedom Party 
members, President Nelson Mandela was addressing a rally ın 
the stadium at the time 

May 13—Rescue workers retrieve the last of the 104 victims from 
the Vaal Reefs Mine The workers were killed on May 11 when 
a 12-ton vehicle inexplicably collided with a fully loaded 
elevator of workers. 

June 6—In its 1st ruling, the newly formed Constitutional Court 
unanimously finds that the death penalty unconsututional 
under South Afncan law, the court was recently formed es an 
equal partner of the executive and legislative branches 

June 14—President Mandela proposes changes that would give 
the central government effective control over the tradidonal 
chiefs m rural parts of the country Under the plan, the 
government would pay stipends to local chiefs Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi, the mmuster of the intenor and 
Mandela’ chief political mval, opposes the plan because it will 
undercut his local power base 


(See also Canada) : 

Aprl 19—The government suspects the Basque separatist group 
Basque Homeland and Freedom (ETA) of detonatmg a bomb 
today underneath the car of José Mana Aznar, the leader of the 
conservative opposition People’s Party; Aznar escapes 
unharmed, 12 others are wounded. 

July 29—An investigative magistrate, Baltazar Garzón, asks the 
Supreme Court to investigate Prime Mmister Felipe González 
for alleged membership ın the death squads that were 
responsible for the illmgs ii Basque separatists ın the 1980s. 


| 
SPAIN | 


l 

SRI LANKA 

April 14—In an attempt to end the 13-year civil war, President 
Chandrika Bandaranaike K tunga makes several 
concessions to the Tamil Tigers, a separatist guerilla group 


representing the Hindu T: that 1s fighting the Sinhalese 
Buddhist majority, a cease-fire has been in effect for 3 
months. 


Apni 19—Tamil guernilas attack a government naval base, 
sinking 2 navy gunboats and killing 12 sailors The guermilas 
had issued a letter earher this month ın which they said they 
would no longer honor the cease-fire 1f further concessions 
were not granted 

May 22—In a televised speech, President Kumaratunga criticizes 
the Tamul Tigers for unilaterally breaking the cease-fire, she 
says the government is suspending peace talks. 

July 10—Government forces launch an offensive in the Jaffna 
peninsula in an attempt to force the Tamil Tigers to restart . 
negotiations 


SUDAN 

(See also Egypt) 

June 11—In Malawi, President Omar Hassan al-Bashir of Sudan 
and President Yowen Museveni of Uganda agree to reestablish 
diplomatic tes, relations had been broken after both countnes 
had accused the other of harboring rebels, President Bakılı 
Muluzi of Malawi served as mediator during the talks 


SYRIA 
(See Israel) 


TAIWAN 

(See also China; US) 

April 8—In a speech, President Lee Teng-hu calls on China to 
publicly renounce “the use! of force” and threatening military 
moves ın order to allow formal negouations to begin “to put 
an end to the state of hostility” between Tawan and China 

July 23—Milhitary authonnes report that China fired 4 test 
missiles near its coast; 2 ofithe missiles were fired during the 


past 2 days 


TAJIKISTAN 
April 20—The Far Eastern Economme Review reports that at least 
23 Russian troops were killed and 50 wounded recently in 
clashes with Tayik rebels based in Afghanistan; the Russian 


troops are stationed in Taj as part of a peacekeeping 
force that had been ed by the Tayik government. 
TANZANIA ! 
(See Burundi) 





THAILAND 

(See also Myanmar) 

“May 19—Parliament collapses after a scandal concerning land 
reform, Prime Minister Chuan Leekpa calls for new 
elections. ; 

May 31—Vietnamese patrol boats fire on 6 Tha fishmg boats in 
the Gulf of Thailand m waters chumed by both Thailand and 
Vietnam, That patrol boats intervene, and in the ensuing 
firefight 1 Thai and 2 Vietnamese are killed. 

July 2—The Chart Tha: Party wins elections held today, taking 92 
of 391 parhamentury seats; the Democrats and the New 
Aspiration parties followed with 86 and 57 seats respectively, 
Banharn Sitpa-archa of the Chart Thai ıs to be named prime 
munister 


TURKEY 

(See also Iraq) 

May 4—Defense Minister Mehmet Golhan announces that the 
Turlash army has completely withdrawn from northern Iraq, 
the 35,000 troops entered Iraq on March 20 to neutrahze 
Kurdish separatist bases there 

July 23—Parhament approves 15 constitutional amendments that 
restore a number of civil liberties that had been restricted after 
the 1980 mulitary takeover. 


UKRAINE 
(See also Russia, US) 

April 1—President Leonid Kuchma puts local secessionist 
governments in the Crmean Peninsula under direct control. 
April 4—Parltament ousts the Cabinet in a vote of no confidence. 

June 8—Kuchma appomts Yevgeny Marchuk, a former KGB 
officer, as pme minister. The appomtment is part of an accord 
with Parliament that gives Kuchma control over government 
appointments and local councils m return for a cancellation of 
a national plebiscite on confidence in the government and a 
national referendum on a new constitution to be held later this 


year. 
July 3—Kuchma reorganizes his cabinet, the Interior Ministry, 
and the state secunty agency; last April Parliament voted to 


force such a reorganization. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

(See also Bosnia and Herzegovina; Iran; Kenya) 

April 12—The government says it will remove 400 more troops 
from Northern Ireland within 2 weeks; 18,000 troops sull 
remain 

April 24—The government announces ıt will upgrade talks with 
Sinn Fein, the political arm of the Irish Republican Army, to 
the ministerial level; previous exploratory talks were 
conducted only at the civil servant level. 

May 10—The government meets formally with the leaders of 
Smn Fem; ıt is the 1st time in 23 years that the Briush 
government has agreed to hold formal negotiatons with Sinn 
Fein. ' 


June 23—Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd announces his 
impending resignation; Defense Secretary Malcom Riftkm is 
expected to take his place. 

July 4—~John Major is reelected as leader of the Conservanve 
Party, Major recerved 218 votes while his opponent, John 
Redwood, recerved 89 
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Hong Kong 

May 20—Police fire tear gas to quell a demonstration at a refugee 
camp that erupted after they tried to remove 1,500 Vietnamese 
“boat people” for deportation; at least 20,000 Vietnamese are 


bemg held ın Hong Kong. 


Northern Ireland 
(See Great Britain) 


UNITED STATES 

(See also Intl, UN; Bosnia and Herzegovina; China; Hatti; India; 

Tran, Iraq; Japan; Korea, North, Libya; Pakistan; Russia; 

Vietnam) 

April 11—The CIA requests $19 million from Congress for 
covert operations and propaganda campaigns in Iran and Iraq 
next year. 

April 12—A federal district judge ın Boston orders a former 
Guatemalan general, Héctor Gramajo, to pay $47.5 million in 
damages to an American nun and 8 Guatemalans tortured 
during his tenure as defense munuster in the 1980s. Gramajo 
was sued in 1991 under the Alien Tort Claims Act, which 
allows citizens and foreigners to sue for violations of 
international laws while the defendant ıs in the US; Gramajo 
was in the US earning a degree ın public administration from 
Harvard University. 

Apnl 19—A car bomb carrying more than 1,000 pounds of 
explosives is detonated outside a federal office buildmg in 
Oklahoma City, leveling much of the structure; nearly 300 of 
the 550 people at work in the building are unaccounted for. 
No one has taken responsibihty for the attack; it 1s believed 
that the bombing may be linked to the 2d anniversary of the 
destruction of the Branch Davidian compound m Waco, Texas, 
in which more than 70 people died in a fire following an FBI 
attack on the compound. 

April 21—Timothy McVeigh, an Army veteran and.member of a 
nght-wing militia, is arrested as a suspect in the April 19 
bombmg; at least 167 people are feared dead ın the attack. 

April 30—The government announces that all trade will be 
prohibited with Iran in 30 days, the US accounts for 20% of 
Iran’ oil exports 

May 2—The government announces that after admitnng the 
21,000 refugees now held at Guantanamo Bay Naval Station in 
Cuba, ıt will begm to automaucally repatriate Cuban boat 
people 

May 16—The US announces that ıt will begin charging a 100% 
tariff on 13 luxury Japanese cars May 20 unless Japan allows 
US cars and auto parts to enter the Japanese car market; the 
tariff will be lifted if the 2 countes reach an agreement by 
June 28 

June 8—Federal authorities arrest 3 men on New York’ Long 
Island for smuggling 8 tons of zirconrum, a nonradioactive 
material used in nuclear fission, from Ukraine and offering to 
sell it to the highest foreign bidder. 

June 9—The president of Tarwan, Lee Teng-hw, arrives m the 
United States today on a private visit to Cornell University, his 
alma mater. 

July 12—President Bill Chnton restores full dplomanc relations 
with Vietnam, 20 years after they were severed. 

July 25—Immugration officials detain Mousa Mohamed Abu 
Marzook after he arrives in New York City; Marzook is 
believed to be the top political leader of the militant Islamic 
group Hamas 

July 26—The Senate votes 69 to 29 to lift the arms embargo on 
Bosnia, Clmton has threatened to veto the bill. 
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VIETNAM last month, according to The New York Times. 
20—The t off lifts the f 
(See Intl, ASEAN; Malaysia; Thailand; UK, Hong Kong US) a eee Aree 
ZA l l : July 29—The New York Times reports that 8 protesters may have 
' RE been kuled today when demonstrations took place m response 
April 28—Partiament asks the government to returh more than 1 to the announcement by government that the transition to 
million Rwandan refugees living in Zaire; the refugees fled to democracy will be for 2 more years. 
Zaire after fighting broke out between Tutsis and Hutus m : f . : 
Rwanda last year. 
May 10—Scientists at the World Health Organızation and the ZIMBABWE - 
United States Centers for Disease Control and Prevention have - April 9—In elections held yesterday and today, President Robert 
. identified a virus sweeping Kikwit, Zaire, as the Ebola virus, Mugabes Zimbabwe African National Union-Patmotic Front 
which has no cure; 56 people have died from the virus over the takes 63 of the 65 parhamentary seats contested. E 
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What is the state of the Russian economy? Is it a mafia-ridden, poorly executed 
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experiment in economic change? Or is it only exhibiting the stresses and strains 
one would expect to see in an emerging free-market system? Our first two arti- 
is cles in this issue offer alternative asssessments. Marshall Goldman notes that 
. “previous efforts at reform in Russian history did not succeed, and there is 


growing anger at Russias present form of ‘bastard’ capitalism. It may be a mar- 
ket, but not one that most societies would tolerate.” 


Is This Any Way to Create a Market Economy? 


BY MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 


the magnitude Russia has endured this past 

decade. Countnies that undergo radical change 
usually do so in the aftermath of a violent revolution or 
a massive civil war. Modern day Russia has experi- 
enced neither. Yet Russia has nonetheless committed 
itself to adopting a democratic form of government and 
abandoning the monopolisuc communist system of 
central planning and state ownership of assets. In addi- 
tion, it has decided to shrink its mulitary-industnal 
complex, which was the world’s mightiest. 

This is not to say that without a revolution no other 
country has ever voluntarily subjected itself to shock 
therapy or economic restructuring; many have. But 
Russia is special. No other country has endured 70 
years of communism. As a result, Russia has had more 
time to destroy whatever remnants remained of the 
capitalist world and the market system. It not only 
abolished private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion in agriculture, services, and industry, but aatively 
suppressed the institutional infrastructure that had 
developed ın the wake of the market system. The Soviet 
government effectively dismantled Russian commercial 
codes, bankruptcy procedures, contract etiquette, and 
the legal and accounting practices that are essential to 
conducting private business. Even the rites, rituals, 
codes of honor, and customs that underpin business 
ethics and practices were suppressed or left to atrophy. 


ak has a society been subjected to changes of 
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But Soviet leaders did more than destroy; they set 
out to create a new set of institutions, designed in part 
to prevent Russia from ever fitting back into the world 
market economy. Recognizing that competitors in the 
market economy often duplicate one another, Soviet 
leadership reasoned that central planning would be 
economically more efficient if it eliminated some of the 
competition. Therefore, wherever possible, it nten- 
tionally formed monopolies. That these monopolies of 
necessity tended to be very large was not considered a 
drawback. On the contrary, Soviet leaders prided them- 
selves on the size of their mdustries. Some factories 
had workforces of over 100,000 employees. They 
called this phenomena “gigantomania,” reasoning that 
such large factories would allow economies of scale 
that were unavailable to most competitive firms in the 
West. 

In retrospect it is sometimes hard to understand 
how such a system could have become as effective as it 
sometimes appeared. We should not forget that the 
Soviet economy did show signs of rapid if unbalanced 
growth between the 1930s and the 1960s; that is, until 
technology began to change rapidly. It may be hard to 
believe, after all the recent upheaval, but the Soviet 
economy did some things quite well. Because it was 
unconstrained by concern over property, civil, and 
human rights, it could forcibly mobilize and extract 
large sums of capital from the public, particularly but 
not exclusively from peasants in the countryside. It 
could then take those resources and plow them into 
basic industry. This ın turn made ıt possible for the 
Soviet Union to build itself the world’s largest military- 
industrial establishment. Because there was so little 
regard for civilian needs, this could be done even 
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though the result was an industrial profile that favored 
heavy, rust belt-type industry. 


THE BIRDS, THE BEES, AND THE DINOSAUR 

Whatever advantages such a state-owned centrally 
planned economy may have had were short-lived; as 
technology began to change and international markets 
began to intrude, those advantages quickly became 
handicaps. In a word, the Soviet Union was completely 
unprepared, domestically and internationally, to cope 
with a market environment. Not only did it lack a free 
market infrastructure with competitive markets, 
wholesalers, commercial codes, business ethics, public- 
accounting standards, and financial transparency, but 
the makeup of its industries, with their monopolies 
and economies of scale, was the opposite of what was 
needed to be competitive in the 1990s. 

Just as it is easy to destroy a forest by burning it to 
the ground, so it is easy to destroy a free market econ- 
omy by shooting all the private owners. 
What is difficult is creating a forest or a 
market. It is not enough to plant 10 trees 





It is also sometimes forgotten that there was a broad 


consensus in the Baltic states and most of Eastern . 


Europe about abandoning the communist system and 
looking West. There was no such agreement in Russia. 
For most Eastern Europeans, communism was some- 
thing that had been forced on them by the Soviet 
Union. Consequently, there was widespread eagerness 
to cast off this alien economic and political system and 
reintroduce Western scone and political structures. 

In contrast, while many in Russia certainly wanted 
to look West, there were probably an equal number 
who did not. Those eager for Western ties were intel- 
lectual descendants of the nineteenth-century West- 
ernizers, represented in the modern day by figures like 
Andrei Sakharov, Yegor Gaidar, and Anatoly Chubais. 
But equally important were the Slavophiles, who dis- 
trusted what they viewed as the decadent and corrupt 
ways of the West. They much preferred to look inward 
and rely instead on guidance from Russia’s Orthodox 
` Church, the Russian peasant, and the 
Russian soul. Because of this dichotomy, 
there was bound to be some doubt about 


and call it a forest, nor itis enough to open Because the reforms adopting Western ways. This meant that 
10 stores and call it a market. There must were designed the honeymoon allowed reformers would 
be a facilitating infrastructure of birds and s be shorter and, unless there were imme- 
bees and scrub brush in the forest and, in improperly, the diate and impressive results, doubts 
like fashion, accounting, commercial economy has about following a Western path would 
codes, transparency, and wholesalers in a i surface sooner in Eastern Europe. 
market. What is needed is ape-like agility spawned freakish There is an equally serious but usually 
and adaptability; what the Russians had appendages that unrecognized obstacle that has compli- 
was dinosaur-like resistance to change. cated market }reform in Russia. An 
On top of that, what had been an inte- threaten the long run inescapable characteristic of all the recent 
grated whole, the Soviet Union, fell apart hea Ithy growth not —_ ‘ransformationiefforts has been the cor- 
overnight into 15 pieces. Lines of author- ruption associated with the transfer of 
ity, industrial sources of supply, and cus- only of the asset ownership, especially the means of 


tomers suddenly disappeared. Rigid 
controls gave way in many instances to 
anarchy or a vacuum. Part of that upheaval 
also involved the sudden withdrawal of 
funding for the Soviet Union's military- 
industrial complex. Since that had been the engine for 
so much of the Soviet Unions economic growth, its 
collapse had as profound an impact on the country’s 
economy as the decision to allow private ownership of 
the means of production. 

The transformation of any communist economic 
system is fraught with hazards. The return of commu- 
nists to power (even if they are more benign than their 
predecessors) in Lithuania, Poland, and Hungary sug- 
gests that even in those countries where the economic 
results have been among the most sucesssful, the pro- 
cess has seldom gone smoothly. Moreover, none of the 
aforementioned countries had a communist regime 
that lasted 70 years, nor were their political, geo- 
graphic, and military upheavals as extensive and dis- 
ruptive as those that confronted Russia, the heir to the 
Soviet Union. 


economy, but 
society as a whole. 





production, from the government to pri- 
vate groups and individuals. So far no 
one has been able to devise a system that 
has provided everyone with a reasonably 
equitable sharejof the proceeds. In some 
cases, including Russia, a voucher purporting to repre- 
sent an ownership share in|the country’s assets was 
made available to each citizen. However, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Republic, most of these 
schemes have come to be viewed as shams that do not 
compensate for the fact that the previous party and 
government members of the;nomenklatura somehow 
managed to take care of themselves and their families 
in a way that came close to—and m some cases was— 
outright theft. 

Who would be given an| option to buy or use a 
building or a factory was usually dependent not on fair 
and square bidding in an honest auction, as originally 
conceived, but on winks and nods, envelopes of cash, 
and secret accounts in C and London. When auc- 
tions were meaningful, the only participants with the 
wherewithal to enter serious bids were representatives 








| 
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of the mafia, those with banking connections, directors 
of existing government enterprises who could raid 
their treasuries, or bidders with enough foresight to 
realize that they could borrow the funds they needed 
for the auctions from willing accomplices in the banks. 
These bidders could then finance those purchases and 
kickbacks with funds they would subsequently plun- 
der from the enterprises once they became owners. 

Few countnes have been immune to such tempta- 
tions. The problem has been compounded in Russia, 
however, by the fact that, in addition to the buildings 
and factories that have been privatized, Russia has 
vastly ncher mineral deposits at its disposal. Some may 
question just how valuable the zı automobile factory 
in Moscow with its outmoded equipment may be (not 
much if it were not for the land underneath the plant, 
which can be used for offices and stores). But no one 
questions becoming the full or partial owner of an oil 
or gas field. By international standards that involves 
real, recognizable wealth. There are persistent but 
denied rumors that Prime Minister Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin (previously the minister of the gas industry 
and the man who initiated the conversion of that min- 
istry into the privately held Gazprom), ended up with 
1 percent of the new company’s equity stock holdings. 
If so, that would give Chernomyrdin a net worth of $1 
billion. Whatever the merit of such speculation, that 
the phenomenon is a real one is confirmed by the head 
of Lukoil Before it went private three years ago its pres- 
ident, Vagit Alikperov, had a negligible net worth. 
Today he is believed to have an estimated $2.4 billion 
in assets. 


OPTIMISTS OR DREAMERS? 

For some proponents of privatization, shortcomings 
in the process are secondary to the fact that the process 
has occurred at all. For this group, the number one pri- 
ority has been the removal of the government from 
state enterprise ownership and the substitution of pri- 
vate owners. The advocates of rapid privatization con- 
cede that on occasion some of the new managers will 
prove unequal to the task of running a private busi- 
ness. But with time, they argue, the incompetent man- 
agers will be flushed out by other shareholders or even 
removed by friends, if their failure to fire their com- 
rades results in continuing losses and the eventual 
bankruptcy of the enterprise; certainly that has been 
the experience in the West. 

This reasoning may make sense in the West, but ıt is 
not the way things necessarily work in Russia. A man- 
ager may be ill equipped to operate a firm effectively 
according to market principles, but the odds are, espe- 
cially for holdovers from the old regime, that they still 
can find their way around the government and will 
avail themselves of the subsidies and government sup- 
port that sustained them in the past. The best indication 
that old practices are continuing is that there have been 
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virtually no bankruptcies among the larger enterpmises, 
whether they are still state owned or newly privauzed. 

Moreover, the government often continues to hold 
shares in and ownership of many enterprises. While 
many businesses, especially smaller ones, were com- 
pletely sold off to private owners, the state maintains 
varying shares of stock in a number of larger concerns. 
As of mid-1995, there were at least 10,000 such firms, 
including about 3,000 with the most natural wealth. 
These holdings allow the government, through the 
Fund for Government Properties, to continue to exer- 
cise a major influence on a business. The expectation 
is that the remaining shares will eventually be sold off. 
However, it was orginally thought that this would 
occur before the middle of this year; it has now been 
postponed and no firm date has been set. In part this is 
a response to those who have called for the state to 
retain or increase its interest, especially in such “raw 
material-rich enterprises.” 

This backtracking is to be expected when the priva- 
tization process is a top-down rather than a bottom-up 
effort. So far most new private businesses are nothing 
more than former state enterprises that have been 
declared private, joint stock companies. The rite of pas- 
sage is marked by printing ownership stock shares in 
the enterprise. For the most part these shares are issued 
to the firm’ employees and managers. 

Enterprise managers have tended to end up as the 
controlling owners. In fact, only about 10 percent of 
the country’s newly privatized enterprises have had a 
change in management that was initiated by a hostile 
vote of the stockholders and the board of directors. Not 
only is most enterprise management little changed 
from before, but the market structure is also much the 
same. As was noted, during the Soviet era economic 
planners created monopolistic giants that they believed 
would offer significant economies of scale and also 
eliminate competitive duplication and waste. 

But an effective market system requires vigorous 
competition. What most reformers did not appreciate is 
that declaring that a state monopoly had been trans- 
formed into a private enterprise did not necessarily 
mean that the industry had suddenly become competi- 
tive. On the contrary, there is usually little difference 
between a state and private monopoly. In the words of 
the Russian economist Pavel Bunich, “We remamn a 
country of monopolies. There are 500 enterprises, or 
about 0.5 percent of the total number of enterprises, pro- 
ducing 20 percent of all output. Some 31 ferrous metal- 
lurgical enterprises produce 63 percent of the sectors 
output. Such concentration is unknown in the West.” 

Not surprisingly, most enterprises in this suddenly 
created private sector operate much as they did before. 
They continue to rely heavily on the state for subsidies 
and offer little m the way of new product development 
or manufacturing efficiency. 

The public’ attitude toward privatization and con- 
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cerns about the legacy of privatization and the legiti- 
macy of the process seem to have fallen by the wayside. 
Given the ongoing nature of the privatization process, 
it is important that it be perceived as reasonably equi- 
table. In other words, it is simply not enough to termi- 
nate the government’ ownership of those assets; there 
must be some other tangible benefits. Production 
should increase, and the public must be assured that 
the fruits of the privatization process will be shared 
broadly and in no event restricted to only a few—most 
of whom by more than coincidence were the directors 
in control under the old regime. It is important that 
there be no ideological backlash and fodder for those 
who, even under the best of circumstances, would seek 
a return to state ownership. 


THE RESULTS SO FAR 

What have been the results of the privatization pro- 
cess? Russian authorities proudly assert that no other 
country in history has managed to privatize so much 
so quickly. According to their statistics, between 60 
and 70 percent of Russias business 1s now in private 
hands. Without question this is a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. What is lost sight of, however, is that in Russian 
agriculture, the sector in other countries where priva- 
tization has almost always been the precursor to suc- 
cessful reform, only about 5 percent of Russian 
farmland has been turned over to private family farm- 
ing. Even more disturbing, because the work environ- 
ment is so hostile, more farmers abandoned their 
existing family farms last year than attempted to open 
new ones. 

But today there are some differences with the way 
things were before 1992. Now that it is legal to own 
manufacturing equipment and property, many man- 
agers and directors have concluded that it is in their 
interest to strip an enterprise’ assets, especially if the 
proceeds from the sale of those assets can be shifted to 
overseas bank accounts. One common approach is to 
sell off assets at a low price in exchange for a kickback 
that is deposited into the directors personal banking 
account. Similarly, it is considered standard practice to 
arrange that the export proceeds—which traditionally 
accrue to an intermediary who arranges the export 
sales—be deposited in personal accounts overseas 
where again, there is a suitable division of the profits. 
For its part, the local enterprise seldom pockets more 
than one-third the gross revenue it earns. But rather 
than complain, the directors of these enterprises are 
usually content, since they can receive more off the 
books in untaxed kickbacks from acquiescing in such 
arrangements than they would from salaries as consci- 
entious managers. Given the combination of asset 
stripping, military conversion, monopolized industries, 
and inexperience with market processes, it is no won- 


der that industrial output for the country as aswhole | 


declined until at least the middle of this year. 


| 

Not all privatization efforts have turned out so neg- 
atively. Some, such as the Volga Paper Mill in Balakhna 
near Nizhni Novgorod, where a German investment 
firm has recently acquired over 90 percent of the mills 
shares of stock, have managed to restore production to 
1990 levels (output of 500/000 tons of newsprint a 
year in 1990 plummeted to 60,000 tons in 1992, the 
first year of the Gaidar reforms; for all of 1995, pro- 
duction should again reach 500,000 tons). Some large 
industrial enterprises in the military complex have 
worked out joint ventures with foreign firms and have 
increased the civilian share of their output, thus in St. 
Petersburg the Leninets factory 1s producing, among 
other products, Gillette razoriblades, and the Kirov fac- 
tory is producing components for the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company’ factory in Belgium. Boeing and United 
Technology have structured similar ventures with other 
Russian military producers. 

Most of the new growth has come from “green field” 
or brand new business startups. According to Dmitri 
Vasiliev, the executive director of the Russian Securities 
Commission, there were more than a million such ven- 
tures by the middle of this year. These encompass side- 
walk hawkers to private |spinoffs from research 
laboratories and large state industries. Some of the 
stripped assets have also been used this way. 

As has been the case in other transitions from com- 
munism, the service sector|has generated the most 
growth. Newly established construction firms have 
been equally dynamic. While the state-financed and 
-operated construction sector finds itself with sharp 
cutbacks in financing, most of the slack has been offset 
by an outburst of new private (both domestic and for- 
eign) activity. Housing construction has sprouted 
around virtually every city in ia. Rehabilitated and 
new office construction has been equally impressive. 
Most of these new buildings are intended to house the 
growing service activities. In Moscow the street floors 
of what were some of the mest bureaucratic and off- 
putting structures have been reincarnated as user- 
friendly stores, restaurants, and offices. On the negative 
side, in construction, as in the economy as a whole, 
there is little new construction or investment intended 
for industrial output. 





DIAGNOSIS 
It is still too early to determine the impact of the 
conflicting tendencies in Russia’s economy. Without a 
doubt there are some early and promising signs of mar- 
ket development, especially among those sectors of the 
economy with a large number of startup ventures. But 
there are also many troubling echoes of the centrally 
planned era. Of even more concern, because the 
reforms were designed improperly, the economy has 
spawned freakish appendages that threaten the long 
run healthy growth not only i the economy, but soci- 
ety as a whole. 





That all is not as it should be 1s reflected by a variety 
of factors. One of the most troubling is the persistence 
of inflation. There was no easy way to have avoided it 
completely, but its magnitude could probably have 
been reduced if the reformers had concentrated more 
on creating brand new startup competitors in agricul- 
ture, trade, services, and manufacturing rather than 
privatizing existing state enterprises. Without struc- 
tural change and competition, the monopolists were 
able to maintain control Despite valiant efforts by the 
Central Bank in early 1992, the lack of competition 
was a major cause of the 26-fold jump in inflation in 
1992 and the continuation of the problem into 1995. 
This year the Central Bank tripled reserve requirements 
and raised interest rates in an effort to curb the creation 
of credit and the printing of money. Nonetheless, infla- 
tion remains close to 7 percent a month even though 
government economists had promised that 
inflation would be no more than 3 or 4 


percent. 





or even a farm today without receiving a visit the next 
day from the mafia. Some try to avoid the problem by 
hiring a protection service, but all too often the protec- 
tors are also part of the mafia apparatus. Among the 
American firms that have been taken over or have had 
a serious clash with the mafia are the Subway sandwich 
shop in St. Petersburg, Estée Lauder in Moscow, and 
the Slavianskaya Radisson Hotel in Moscow. 

At times it is difficult to determine when ordinary 
violence and government corruption edge into orga- 
nized crime, but there is no escape from its effects. 
Where it was once one of the safest cities in the world, 
Moscow recorded 1,820 murders in 1994, more than 
New Yorks 1,581. Whereas 1 policeman was killed in 
New York in 1994, 16 were killed in Moscow. More- 
over, despite some wishful thinking that the incidence 
of crime had been falling, Moscow’ crime rate rose by 
7.19 percent durmg the first half of 1995. 

The growth of violence has paralleled 
the growth of government corruption. As 


The persistence of monopolies, espe- The big unknown Russian novels such as Gogols The Inspec- 
cially in the food-processing sector, also is Whether there tor General show, corruption has been a 
explains the opposition to President Boris ‘ll be h part of Russian life for centuries; the infla- 
Yeltsin's July 1, 1995, edict, which imposed wi enoug tion of the last few years has only com- 
tariffs as high as 30 percent on imported that is positive to pounded the problem. Out of necessity, 


food products. It was argued that these tar- 
iffs were needed by Russian food produc- 


convince the 


government officials must supplement 
their low salanes, and one of the easiest 


ers, who were being overwhelmed by food Russian public to ways to do so is to demand bribes. For 
imports that constituted more than 50 per- 3 entana example, Russian traffic police show no 
cent of the food sold in most Russian ates. "OMAN pauentand Shame in stopping cars in some of the 


Yeltsin's critics warned that there was lit- 
tle likelihood of any increase in domestic 
output because there were too few private 
farmers and too many monopolist food 
processors. Even when a farmer manages 
to increase his output, he is invariably 
unable to find anyone in his neighborhood 
willing to buy more. On those occasions 
when farmers have tried to sell outside their area they 
have usually faced physical harassment from mafia 
groups or public criticism that they were more inter- 
ested in making money than in providing adequate 
food supplies for their neighbors. 

Lack of competition has been caused by and has 
given rise to an organized crime problem of monu- 
mental proportions. Few societies have faced anything 
comparable. It may be overstating the case, but accord- 
ing to a report prepared for Yeltsin in January 1994, the 
Russian mafia controls between 70 and 80 percent of 
all private and banking activities. A subsequent survey 
found that more than 40 percent of Russia’s entre- 
preneurs acknowledged that they had been pressured 
by mafia groups and 25 percent make regular extortion 
payments. It is virtually impossible to open a business 








1Echo Radio (Moscow), July 3, 1995, as reported in The 
Monitor, The Jamestown Foundation, July 5, 1995. 


continue its 
tolerance of what 


appears to many 
as anarchy. 





country’s busiest streets and then demand- 
ing a cash payoff. The American Chamber 
of Commerce in Moscow surveyed its 
members and found that corruption along 
with crime have become major impedi- 
ments to further foreign investment. 

It is the average Russian who has suf- 
fered the most. Admittedly the new wealthy 
class has done extremely well. According to the 
economist Pavel Bunich, the richest 20 percent of the 
population now receives 50 percent of the country’s 
revenue, but the poorest 20 percent receives only 3.5 
percent. Others estimate that “one-third of all Russians 
now live below the officially defined poverty line,” and 
that “some Russian parents are killing their children 
because the children represent too great a burden on 
the family.”1 

In an effort to “get their share” and escape the rav- 
ages of inflation, the public has fallen victim to “get 
rich quick” schemes. Over 50 investment, real estate, 
or bank funds have collapsed, leaving their investors 
with nothing. Overall, approximately 86 million Rus- 
sians have suffered financial losses from fraud or mis- 
management in banks or other financial institutions 
since 1991. The most notorious was the MMM invest- 
ment fund. Having squandered her total savings and 
denied any redress, one investor immolated herself this 


May in front of her now defunct St. Petersburg invest- 
ment fund. : 

Most of these schemes were nothing but old-fash- 
ioned pyramid scams. The cash used to pay the 900 
percent monthly “dividends” to the initial investors 
typically came from the investment proceeds of subse- 
quent investors. Eventually not enough new investors 
could be found to fund those who had gone before. At 
that point the original promoters tended to leave town 
with whatever they had left. 

The signs of social disintegration are not limited to 
the growth of crime or poverty. Russia has also devel- 
oped serious health problems, many of which hereto- 
fore had been restricted only to developing countries. 
For example, hfe expectancy for Russian males is about 
57 years, the lowest of any industrialized country. Rus- 
sia is also experiencing a diphtheria epidemic. Between 
1990 and 1994 there were 48,000 cases; during the first 
four months of 1995, 13,000 cases had been recorded. 
Polio has also resurfaced. In addition, several Russian 
cities are again having to deal with cholera. After two 
cases were reported in Moscow, the authorities decided 
to ban swimmers from a stretch of the Moscow River. 

Because Russia is so rich in raw materials and 
human capital, it will in nme find a way to use its 
resources productively to benefit Russian society at 
large. Russia, after all, is not Mali. Even now there are 
some promising indications. For example, Prime Min- 
ister Chernomyrdin started out as a typical ministerial 
apparatchik opposed to some of the most important 
aspects of reform, such as street vendors, bazaars, and 
markets. By 1995 he had become a staunch supporter 
not only of markets and tight money control but also 
political compromise. Despite passionate opposition 
from the minister of defense, this June he allowed 
Chechen fighters who had taken Russian hostages at a 
hospital in Budyonnovsk, Russia, to return unharmed 
to Chechnya. The military had argued instead for an 
attack on the hospital, which would have killed the 
Chechens and the nearly 2,000 Russian hostages they 


were holding. In justifying his decision, Chernomyrdin 


noted that “the Russian state, almost for the first time 
in its history, I repeat, almost for the first time in its his- 
tory, put the life of its citizens above any political expe- 
diency.” In times past it would have been deemed more 
important to teach a lesson ito the Chechens than to 
spare innocent lives. 
Offsetting such positive signs are the aftereffects of 
the communist era and the reforms. There is seething 
popular anger at what is viewed as Russia's fall from 
superpower status, the collapse of its economy, the 
replacement of Russian- products and production 
with foreign imports, inflation, unemployment of at 
least 10 million people, theft of what was state prop- 
erty, growing income in ‘ity, corruption, the suffo- 
cating control of the mafia, and the frightening collapse 
of social order. i 
The big unknown is whether there will be enough 
that is positive to convince the Russian public to 
remain patient and continue its tolerance of what 
appears to many as anarchy. If not, its frustration may 
express itself in violence or|by bringing to power of 
men on horseback with totalitarian answers. = 
Jacques de Larosiere, the president of the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and/Development, put it suc- 
cinctly. Russia, he said recently, is at a crossroads. “At 
present there appear to be two alternatives. On the one 
hand Russia could become a distorted market econ- 
omy centered on a limited group of lobbies vying for a 
slice of the stagnant economic pie... Or Russia could 
be become a transparent, rule-based market economy.” 
In the short run there is nothing to guarantee that the 
second alternative will triumph. It is not easy to undo 
the damage of 70 years of communism and 10 years of 
misbegotten reforms. Despite|some new and promising 
signs of healthy reform, the undoing of past mistakes 
will require decades. The question is, do the Russian 
people have that much patience? Previous efforts at 
reform in Russian history did! not succeed, and there is 
growing anger at Russias present form of “bastard” 
capitalism. It may be a market, but not one that most 
societies would tolerate. | 








“Today it is often overlooked how frightful the Soviet crisis was in the fall of 
1991,” Anders Aslund observes in his discussion of the Russian economic tran- 
sition. While he notes that there have been shortcomings in the transition from 
a command economy to a market economy, he argues that the problem with the 
transformation “is not that it has been too radical, but that it has not been rad- 


ical enough.” 


The Russian Road to the Market 


BY ANDERS ÅSLUND 


n recent years Russia has gone through an extraor- 

dinary metamorphosis.! The Soviet empire has 

been replaced with a Russian state; Communist dic- 
tatorship has given way to democratization; and the 
centralized, state-controlled economy has been trans- 
formed into a market economy, however imperfect, 
with predominantly private ownership. Arbitrary 
repression has ended, and has been followed by a 
struggle between rising crime and an emergent rule of 
law. Spiritually, communist ideology has withered away, 
but it is unclear what has replaced it. 

It is difficult to assess such a multiple transforma- 
tion only a few years after it has begun. The problems 
are many. First, the main variables to be measured need 
to be established. Second, these variables must be 
properly measured. Third, relevant standards of assess- 
ment are required to determine how good results were 


actually possible. 


THE 1991 CRISIS 

Today it 1s often overlooked how frightful the Soviet 
crisis was in the fall of 1991. My personal memories 
from Moscow that fall are vivid. Everything was col- 
lapsing: the ruling party, tax revenues, production—the 
very state. Since the fall of 1990, all sides had worried 
about the possibility of hyperinflation (inflation rising 
more than 50 percent a month), and government eco- 
nomic policy had effectively broken down after Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev rejected the 500-day market 
reform program m October 1990. Output fell sharply 
month by month; in the fourth quarter of 1991, GDP 
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had officially fallen 21 percent from the last quarter of 
1990. 

The main cause of this slump was an extraordinary 
financial imbalance that resulted in all-embracing 
shortages. In the fall of 1991, state shops were virtually 
empty because regulated prices were too low in rela- 
tion to the amount of money and goods on the market 
(too much money and too few goods at given fixed 
prices). Domestically, the government tried to keep 
people happy by giving in to all demands for more 
money for wages, social benefits, and enterprise subsi- 
dies. Moreover, the country’s constituent republics 
increasingly refused to pay taxes to the central govern- 
ment. As a result, the consolidated state budget deficit 
was about 30 percent of GDP in 1991. Externally, the 
Soviet Union was running out of international credit- 
worthiness, and by December it had defaulted on its 
international payments. When people, because of over- 
whelming shortages, found that they could not use the 
money they earned, they produced less and as a result 
shop supplies dwindled. 

What to do in such a disastrous situation? Soviet 
Communists saw the fall in output as the primary 
problem and wanted to bolster production by admin- 
istrative measures. From a market point of view, how- 
ever, the crucial task was to end the dramatic shortages 
by establishing financial balance and introducing mar- 
ket prices. 

The government needed to undertake price liberal- 
ization as fast as possible: state-owned enterprises no 
longer obeyed state directives, and the market could 
not start functioning with stifling price regulations in 
place. The Russian reform government succeeded in 
liberalizing prices in January 1992 and the decline in 
GDP slowed to about 13 percent in the first half of 1992. 

In order to create a market, it was also necessary to 
liberalize domestic and foreign trade. Unfortunately, 
the liberalization of trade was not at all radical; with 
the exception of the leading reformer, Deputy Prime 
Minister Yegor Gaidar, few understood that markets 


emerge spontaneously when economic subjects, re- 
gardless of ownership, obtain the freedom to trade and 
become dependent on their own profits. 

However, the price liberalization took place in the 
presence of a huge monetary overhang of forced sav- 
ings, which led to large price increases. Could it have 
been avoided? Theoretically, monetary reform, which 
would have confiscated most of the money held by 
enterprises and the population, could have limited the 
price rise. But no preparations for a currency reform 
had been undertaken, and in the short term it could 
not be carried out. Therefore, the only practical option 
was to allow prices to rise freely. 

Without strict fiscal and monetary policy, the liber- 
alization of prices would not lead to a single price 
increase but to continuous inflation. Heroically, Gaidar 
succeeded in balancing the consolidated state budget 
during the first quarter of 1992. He did so by first abol- 
ishing most enterprise subsidies and price subsidies in 
one stroke with the January 1992 price 
liberalization. Second, military procure- 
ment was simultaneously cut by more 





pushed through a presidential decree in January 1992 
to allow anyone, anywhere, to practice free and spon- 
taneous trade. A massive street trade immediately 
began to flourish, but local officials desired control— 
and presumably bribes—and jin three months managed 
to bring this free trade to an end through local regula- 


tons. 


NEITHER SUCCESS NOR FAILURE 

The initial results of the Russian transformation to 
a market economy have been mixed. The main prob- 
lem has been inflation, the most important indicator. 
Inflation reached 2,500 percent in 1992, 840 percent in 
1993, and 200 percent in 1994. Still, hyperinflation has 
been avoided in Russia, although it hit 10 out of the 12 
members of the Commonwealth of Independent States 
in 1993. Gross domestic product has slumped sub- 
stantially, according to official statistics, by 38 percent 
from 1991 to 1994; the decrease appears to be minimal 
this year. In real terms, however, the 
decline between 1991 and 1994 is prob- 
ably about 20 percent, since much of the 








than two-thirds. Third, he imposed a Few [reformers] new production is unreported. However, 
high, value-added tax of 28 percent. In understood that the Russian economy appeared to grow 
other areas of government spending, in the second quarter of 1995. The stan- 
general fiscal restraint prevailed. markets emerge dard of living has also fallen sharply, but 
Liberalization and financial stabiliza- spontaneously when less so than output. 
tion can be undertaken within a few . . From the experiences of the pioneers 
months. Privatization, however, requires economic subjects, of postcommunist transformation in 
more time. Even so, the Russian reform- regardless of eastern Europe, we know that growth is 
ers did their utmost to speed up privati- . . not to be expected before inflation has 
zation because so-called nomenklatura © rship, obtain the been brought under control. Contrary to 
privatization was in full swmg—that is, freedom to trade and a frequently held prejudice, there is no 
state enterprise managers and state offi- trade-off between inflation and output. 
cials were swiftly embezzling state enter- become dependent on This is easy to understand when one 
prise assets. They could do this because their own profits. looks at the situation facing an enter- 


the Gorbachev reforms, notably the 1987 
Law on State Enterprises, had left state 


enterprise managers fully in charge but not account- 


able to anyone: not owners, workers, or the state. The 
reformers realized that what was not privatized would 
be stolen by the managers. Hence, small-scale privati- 
zation was accelerated and an elaborate mass privatiza- 
tion program was speedily developed. In a compromise 
with the Russian Supreme Soviet in June 1992, the 
reform government accepted that most of the shares of 
the large enterprises had to be sold cheaply to the man- 
agers and workers, but it also decided that the entire 
population would receive vouchers for a symbolic fee; 
these could be exchanged for shares in enterprises at 
voucher auctions or for shares in investment funds.2 
To promote the evolution of free private trade and 
the emergence of small private enterprises, Gaidar 





2Maxim Boycko, Andrei Shleifer, and Robert Vishny, Priva- 
tizing Russia (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1995). 








prise. High inflation is most unpre- 
dictable: relative prices shift rapidly; 
nominal interest rates are high; and everybody has 
incentives to hoard commodities and delay payments. 
Therefore, no long-term planning is possible, which 
means real investment is bound to plummet, which 
makes inflation so ser a er in fact, has 
been at the top of the list of | public concerns. 
Crime comes second on that list. The official crime 
rate doubled between 1988 1992, but three-quar- 
ters of the rise can be related to three years of collaps- 
ing communism rather than the transition to a market 
economy. The crime rate stagnated in 1993 and fell by 
6 percent last year. But the rise in crime in Russia is not 
unique; the crime rate rose even more in Hungary and 
slightly less in Poland, this one of the few areas 
in which Russia has not done worse than Central 
Europe. (In Central Europe the crime rate peaked just 
after the transition to a market economy, and has 
started to decline slowly.) Russian murder rates are 
very high, however, although this was also the case 
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under communism. In 1989, the Russian murder rate 
was as high as in the United States, and the murder 
rate in the Russian Far East and Siberia was twice as 
high as in the United States: Now deported criminals 
from the Russian Far East have entered the large Rus- 
sian cities, which has led to a number of murders 
among members of the upper middle class.3 

Yet, there are many positive results. Most important, 
shortages have disappeared. Now almost anything can 
be bought all over Russia for the first time since World 
War I. The much-touted famine never materialized. 
And as the ruble has been strengthened, the average 
monthly wage measured in United States dollars has 
risen from $6 in December 1991 to over $100. Russia’s 
exports have increased, leading to considerable trade 
surpluses. Today, about two-thirds of the Russian labor 
force is employed in the private sector. Real unemploy- 
ment, currently about 7.5 percent, has remained much 
less than predicted and is less than the western Euro- 
pean average. Social peace prevails. Labor unrest and 
strikes have been much more limited than in western 
Europe and substantial business restructuring has 
begun, driven by market forces. 


FOUR KEY PROBLEMS 

Russia’s failure to achieve financial stabilization has 
four major causes. The most fundamental problem was 
that the Russian reform government never managed to 
get control over the Central Bank of Russia (car). The 
government was defeated in its efforts to do so by the 
Russian Supreme Soviet, spearheaded by Speaker Rus- 
lan Khasbulatov, as early as November 1991. The 
incumbent cpr chairman, Georgy Matyukhin, had 
been nominated by Khasbulatov, although Matyukhin 
was not close to him. Matyukhin attempted an impos- 
sible middle road, favoring a moderate monetary 
expansion of an average of 11 percent a month during 
the first five months of 1992, leaving both reformers 
and conservatives dissatisfied. Matyukhin tried, cor- 
rectly, to raise interest rates, but with little success 
because of resistance from Khasbulatov and Vice Pres- 
ident Aleksandr Rutskoi. In June 1992, Matyukhin was 
sacked by the Supreme Soviet and replaced by Viktor 
Gerashchenko, the former chairman of the Soviet Cen- 
tral Bank. Gerashchenko became popular with the old 
elite by giving them huge cheap credits, which caused 
a massive monetary expansion of almost 30 percent a 
month for the next five months. This was the main rea- 
son for the failure of the first Russian attempt at stabi- 
lization. Subsidized credits were abolished in 
September 1993 by Minister of Finance Boris Fedorov. 
In October 1994, after a major currency collapse, Pres- 
ident Boris Yeltsin finally sacked Gerashchenko. 





3See Anders Åslund, “Economic Causes of Crme in Rus- 
sia” (paper presented at a seminar at the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, March 7, 1995). 
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The second major cause of excessive inflation was 
the persistence of the ruble zone. The dissolution of 
the Soviet Union's formal structures was surprisingly 
swift and peaceful. However, the Soviet currency, the 
ruble, remained, although it was issued by 15 indepen- 
dent national central banks. The former Soviet repub- 
lics were caught in a prisoner’ dilemma. If any country 
issued less money than the average, it would receive 
less than its due share of the common cpp. Naturally, a 
virtual competition over the largest monetary emission 
started. Gaidar. wanted to break up the ruble zone early, 
but he was defeated by a broad political coalition. The 
ruble zone finally collapsed in the fall of 1993, and the 
basic precondition for monetary stabilization—one 
currency controlled by one monetary authority—came 
into being. 

A third cause, substantial import and export subsi- 
dies, boosted inflation in 1992. Direct export subsidies 
were eliminated in July 1992, and import subsidies 
were abolished in 1993. Initially, the political will of the 
reformers appeared insufficient to overcome massive 
opposition from a small group of foreign traders who 
thrived on public fear that starvation would ensue if 
import subsidies for food were abolished. In reality, 
import subsidies amounting to $12 billion in 1992 
landed mainly in the pockets of a limited number of 
Russian traders (financed with Western commodity 
credits). 

A fourth problem that boosted both inflation and 
corrupt revenues of the old elite was that oil and natu- 
ral gas prices remained at about 1 percent of world 
market prices for much of 1992. Gaidar repeatedly 
tried to liberalize energy prices, but he failed because 
State enterprise managers convinced Yeltsin that it 
would be wrong to do so. Even today, Russian oil and 
gas prices are less than half world market prices. The 
managers of the oil and gas companies insist on low 
domestic prices, since they can sell a limited volume of 
oil abroad on their personal account, with the pro- 
ceeds, they buy shares in the companies they manage. 
The less profitable their enterprises, the more shares 
they can buy, which will grow in value in due time. Oil 
and gas enterprises currently account for 45 percent of 
Russia’ exports, but they pay minimal taxes. If energy 
prices were truly liberalized, the transparency of the 
energy sector would increase, and the government 
would be able to tax energy enterprises effectively. The 
potential tax revenues are huge and could amount to as 
much as one-tenth of cpp, which would be enough to 
ensure financial stabilization. 

Thus, the four major shortcomings of Russias finan- 
cial stabilization were: loose monetary policy, the irre- 
sponsibility of the ruble zone, import and export 
subsidies, and low regulated energy prices. All four 
problems facilitated rent-seeking (subsidies) and fraud 
by state enterprise managers and middlemen, while 
boosting inflation. The massive subsidies had no posi- 
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tive social effects. These malpractices, as well as no- 
menklatura privatization, led to the astounding enrich- 
ment of a small, well-placed elite. Thus, the problem 
with the Russian economic transformation is not that 
it has been too radical, but that it has not been radical 
enough. The crucial challenge to the political economy 
of the postcommunist transformation has been to limit 
the powers of the state enterprise managers and to 
minimize their rent-seeking at the expense of society. 
Instead, profit-seeking should be encouraged. 


CRITICISM OF THE ECONOMIC TRANSFORMATION 
Even before it started, the reform was subject to 
enormous criticism. Primarily the elderly were 
extremely upset about their monetary savings being 
inflated away. Their fury was directed against Gaidar, 
although a monetary reform was hardly possible, and 
it would have targeted monetary savings as well. The 
Savings Bank, a state monopoly, was unable to trans- 
form the savings into privatization 
accounts. The blame should have been 
placed on the last Soviet governments, 





ceptions led to the placement of administrative con- 
trols on many monopolies, which in fact reinforced 
them. Nor was there much fgigantomania”; Russian 
enterprises were not very large by Western standards. 
Even in absolute terms, the total number of employees 
in the 20 largest Russian enterprises in 1989 was less 
than in the 20 biggest enterprises in the United States, 
Japan, West Germany, the United Kingdom, Italy, ee 
France. The problem was that small 
witlvfewer than 200 worker wee duiply belie e 
the Soviet Union. 
Another often-heard argument held that Russia 
“lacked market infrastructure” and therefore could not 
allow instant trade liberalization. The market was per- 
ceived as a centralized computer system, which reflect- 
ed a failure to understand the decentralized and simple 
nature of the market: if two people meet to exchange 
anything, a market exists. 
Many advocated gradual price liberalization, but its 
deleterious effects are apparent in other 
former Soviet republics, most notably 
Ukraine. After almost three years of far 


which issued much more money than 
they could finance, but alas, reformers 
who unleash prices in the presence of 
‘a large monetary overhang tend to 
receive the blame rather than their irre- 
sponsible predecessors. 

Russian critics on the right and the 
left argue that the reformers should 
have privatized first and liberalized 
later. However, in Central Europe pri- 
vatization has invariably taken place 
after liberalization. The critics’ fixation 
on property is an example of reverse 
Marxism; many presumed that a mar- 
ket could not exist without predomi- 


Critics insist that the 
social costs of transition 
have been too great, but 
nobody in his right mind 

believes that the 
transition would not 
involve great costs, since 
such substantial 
restructuring was 
necessary. 


greater economic suffering than in Rus- 
sia because of limited price liberaliza- 
tion and consequently huge budget 
deficits, Ukraine finally liberalized 
prices to a greater degree than Russia 
toward the end of 1994. If Gaidar had 
not liberalized most prices, Russia’s 
economic slump would have been far 
worse. Moreover, the greatest remain- 
ing source of illicit rent-seeking is a 
result of Gaidar’s initial failure to con- 
vince Yeltsin jof the necessity to liberal- 
ize energy prices. Politically, it is 
arduous to liberalize prices gradually. 
Similarly,)many argue that Gaidar 


nant private ownership while not 
realizing that many markets already 
existed. Finally, Russia was in the midst of an acute 
financial crisis, so there was no financing to subsidize 
low fixed prices. 

Similarly, Russian critics thought demonopolization 
had to precede liberalization because of alleged massive 
production monopolies. But this was a great Soviet 
myth that Anette N. Brown, Barry Ickes, and Randi 
Ryterman have dispelled.+ By Western definitions, only 
43 of 21,391 civilian manufacturing enterprises consti- 
tuted monopolies at the national level, and they 
accounted for as little as 0.2 percent of civilian employ- 
ment. The Russian monopoly problem was almost 
entirely caused by regulation, for which trade liberal- 
ization is the best cure. Unfortunately, these misper- 





4See Anette N Brown, Barry Ickes, and Randi Ryterman, 
“The Myth of Monopoly: A New View of Industrial Structure 
in Russia” (The World Bank, August 1993, mumeographed). 





should havelaccepted a larger budget 
deficit. However, mflation would have 
then been even higher. Strangely, many accuse Gaidar 
both of the high inflation and of being too anxious to 
minimize the budget deficit! 
Plenty of people suggest! the Russian government 
should have pursued an elaborate industrial policy. But 
if the government was not strong enough to maintain 
a stable currency, it could not possibly have been capa- 
ble of running a sophisticated industrial policy, which 
Western governments rarely succeed in doing. More- 
over, this demand presupposes an honest government 
apparatus when, in reality, corruption was prevalent. 
Ironically, the reformers themselves were accused of 
corruption. Undoubtedly, some reformers fell into 
temptation, but the fundamental issue was to create a 
system that reduces corruption. In the short run, the 
only plausible way to limit|corruption was to shrink 
the role of government to functions that could be ful- 
filled only by government. team tried to do so, 





while most of the opposition argued for more govern- 
ment and, in effect, for even more corruption. The 
speedy Russian privatization of large and medium- 


sized enterprises minimized the opportunities for cor- - 


ruption in that sphere, and the reformers reduced the 
share going to state managers to the extent that it was 
politically feasible. The major remaining problem in 
this sphere 1s the privatization of commercial real 
estate; the stalemate is being exploited by corrupt local 
authorities. i 

Critics also argued that monetary policy would not 
work ın Russia, because enterprises would only stop 
paying one another, thus creating their own money 
through inter-enterprise arrears. However, with mone- 
tary expansion, inflation has risen. With tight money, 
enterprises have demanded prepayment to diminish 
the arrears. The correlation between monetary expan- 
sion and inflation four months later has turned out to 
be very close, showing that monetary policy functions 
in Russia as elsewhere. . 

In the end, critics insist that the social costs of tran- 
sition have been too great, but nobody in his right 
mind believes that the transition would not involve 
great costs, since such substantial restructuring was 
necessary. Moreover, these critics tend to favor slower 
reforms that have proved more costly in other former 
Soviet republics, and various forms of fine-tuning that 
have not functioned in any industrialized former com- 
munist country. Critics should face up to the fact that 
the regulations many of them advocated have caused 
much of the rent-seeking, which in turn has led to 
large illicit fortunes. These critics should also realize 
that the preconditions of the Chinese economic re- 
forms, which they hold out as a counterexample, were 
completely different from those in the former Soviet 
bloc. 


HOW DOES RUSSIA DIFFER? 

Yet, one question begs an answer: why has it been 
so much more difficult to undertake the transition to a 
market economy in Russia than in Central Europe, and 
why have the costs of transformation been so much 
greater? 

Russia’s outstanding peculiarity was that state enter- 
prise managers were much stronger in relation to the 
government and society than they were in Central 
Europe. A second special problem was the dissolution 
of the Soviet Union and, most important, the dissolu- 
tion of the ruble zone. A third characteristic unique to 
Russia was that its initial financial crisis was worse 
than that in Central Europe. A fourth problem was that 
communism had lasted so much longer in Russia that 
structural aberrations were greater there than in Cen- 
tral Europe—especially the distortion of relative prices 
and industrial structure and the paucity of market-ori- 
ented institutions. Hence, it was desirable to move 
faster in Russia than tn Central Europe to break through 
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all the barriers, but initially it was less likely to succeed 
because these political and structural obstacles were so 
great. 

Looking back on the first few years of the Russian 
transition to capitalism, it is clear what should have ide- 
ally been done. On the one hand, it was necessary to 
build all the pillars of a market economy through the 
liberalization of prices, trade, and enterprise, and 
through financial stabilization and privatization. On the 
other hand, ruthless rent-seeking had to be limited in 
the precarious transition period when the communist 
system had broken down and the market economy was 
rudimentary. The establishment of the pillars of a new 
economic system was 1n the interest of the population 
at large, while the rent-seeking was concentrated within 
a limited group with good connections to the old elite, 
who were essentially the state enterprise managers. 

The problem was not necessarily the competence of 
the state enterprise managers, but that they rationally 
found it more worthwhile to make money through 
rent-seeking rather than profit-seeking. When the state 
finally closes the opportunities for rent-seeking, many 
managers are likely to become ordinary capitalist enter- 
prise managers, while others will be unable to adjust. 
The problem during the early transition, however, was 
that the state enterprise managers were unwilling to 
accept market conditions, and to a considerable extent 
they benefited by refusing to adjust. Instead, they 
forced the government to backtrack and effectively give 
the managers money—through subsidies, tax breaks, 
subsidized credits, monopolies, or excessive stakes in 
privatization. There was nothing socially beneficial in 
this rent-seeking, which caused high inflation, a larger 
fall in output, and a greater concentration of wealth 
than necessary. 

The costs of transition can be divided into the col- 
lapse of the Communist system, rent-seeking in the 
interim, and restructuring caused by market condi- 
tions. The sooner the old Communist system is elimi- 
nated, the less costly the collapse of communism is 
likely to be. And the faster the market system is 
erected, the less socially harmful rent-seeking will be in 
the interim. Thus, in the interest of the well-being of 
society, both stages should be passed as quickly as pos- 
sible. Economists have varying views about the optimal 
speed for the final stage—restructuring caused by mar- 
ket forces—but by then most of the systemic transition 
will have taken place. 

The politics of the transition appears less under- 
stood than the pure economics of the transition. Until 
August 1991, a transition to capitalism was politically 
impossible in Russia, because the Communist dictator- 
ship lingered on. Russias outstanding political asset in 
August 1991 was that it already had a democratically 
elected leader: Boris Yeltsin had received 57 percent of 
the popular vote in the first Russian presidential elec- 
tions on June 12, 1991. Both Yeltsin and the transition 
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to a market economy enjoyed popular support, accord- 
ing to opinion polls. 

Yeltsin realized that the old ministers and the old 
Russian reform economists were incompetent when it 
came to market economics. He shrewdly and boldly 
formed a government of young economists led: by 
Yegor Gaidar, who understood more about a market 
economy than anybody else in Russia. The Gaidar 
team swiftly developed a radical economic reform pro- 
gram, which Yeltsin presented in a speech to the Rus- 
sian Congress of People’s Deputies on October 28, 
1991; the program was approved by an overwhelming 
majority of deputies a few days later. 

For the first year of reforms, a transition to a market 
economy was persistently favored in opinion polls, and 
when the population finally had its say in a referendum 
in April 1993, 53 percent supported the economic and 
social reform policy from 1992 

However, Yeltsin and the reform government failed 
to exploit this popular support to counter resistance 
from the old elite, which mobilized instantly. The elite’s 
opposition was bolstered because most Russians had 
only a limited understanding of the market, which 
caused a confused public debate. The combination of 
widespread public ignorance and embattled vested 
interests created a ferocious barrage of public criticism 
against the Gaidar team even before the reforms were 
launched. The Gaidar team tried to inform the popula- 
tion, but its efforts were too limited to counteract the 
fury of the old elite. The reform government suffered 
badly from blatant sabotage from the former Commu- 
nist state bureaucracy and Yeltsin's failure to make a 
clean break with the old elite. 

The resistance against the Gaidar reforms from the 
state enterprise managers coalesced around the liberal- 
ization of energy prices ın the spring of 1992, and 
eventually the state enterprise managers succeeded in 
co-opting Yeltsin against Gaidar. In hindsight, Gaidar 
sensibly concluded that he should have tried harder to 
convince Yeltsin of the need to liberalize energy prices 
in January 1992, when it was feasible. A vital window 
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of opportunity had been closed. What had not been 
done from the beginning of the reforms turned out to 
be very difficult to add. The state enterprise managers 
exploited the low real interest rates and the persistence 
of the ruble zone to push for subsidized credits. If a 
positive real interest rate had introduced early on, 
this pressure could have been resisted, but the reform 
government did not control the Central Bank. 

After June 1992, the state enterprise managers 
gained control of a majority of the Supreme Soviet, and 
the old Brezhnev constitution rendered the not very 
representative Parliament sovereign. The reformers 
faced a hostile coalition of state enterprise managers, 
the old state bureaucracy, and their supporters in the 
Supreme Soviet. They needed to use their popular sup- 
port to put a new constitution in place and have a new, 
democratically representative parliament elected. Unfor- 
tunately, parliamentary elections did not occur until 
December 1993, after a bl parliamentary revolt. 

People who argue in favor of slow reforms out of 
purported social considerations typically disregard the 
fact that rent-seeking and corruption are outstanding 
features of the transition period. They also ignore the 
fact that the Communist state had collapsed. Com- 
plaints about excessive rent-seeking in Russia—which 
has certainly occurred—should be directed against 
those who favored a slower transition. 

Today, however, we can see that whatever mistakes 
have been made, Russia has become a market econ- 
omy. Enterprise restructuring is taking place on a large 
scale, based on demand and costs and not on state 
commands. Substantial shortcomings, such as an arbi- 
trary tax system, a weak legal system, and a great deal 
of corruption, persist oe state officials have too 
many opportunities to interfere in the economy. How- 
ever, the rent-seeking characteristic of the distorted 
transition period has largely been limited to the oil and 
gas sector and commercial real estate. The Russian 





market economy has devel enough to allow us to 
presume that it will eventually be able to take care of 
these problems. a 








“Observers of Russia, as well as many participants in Russian politics, often ask 
why Russia has not yet overcome political instability and fully consolidated a 
democratic regime. .. [But] perhaps the question should be posed somewhat dif- 
ferently: How has Russia’s experiment with democracy, however flawed and ten- 
uous, managed to avoid quick abortion?” 


Democracy Begins to Emerge 


BY M. STEVEN FISH 


resent-day Russian politics presents myriad para- 

doxes and contradictory trends. The open or 

thinly veiled insubordination of high-ranking 
army officers, most visible in Moldova and Chechnya, 
calls into question the integrity of the executive branch 
of government and even the viability of civilian rule. At 
the same time, President Boris Yeltsin, whose imminent 
demise has been predicted on a monthly basis by many 
in the West for almost the entire length of his tenure, 
appears likely to complete his five-year term, and 
Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin is now nearing 
the end of his third year as head of government. Strong 
interbranch conflict continues to bedevil national poli- 
tics, but the executive and the parliament demonstrate 
a growing capacity for avoiding the kind of dangerous 
escalation of tensions that led to the bloody confronta- 
tion of September and October 1993. 

Haphazard decentralization and federalization con- 
tinue, yet the danger of national territorial disintegra- 
tion—a subject that dominated Russian political 
discourse in 1992 and 1993—appears to have waned, 
and the mania for sovereignty that seized provincial 
and republican elites in the immediate post-Soviet 
period has ın most places subsided. While statistics 
continue to indicate all manner of economic malaise, 
the long-prophesied economic crash stubbornly refuses 
to happen, and a burst of new entrepreneurship and 
economic activity, including the rapid emergence and 
development of a service sector, is visibly transforming 
an economy that only five years ago was utterly inca- 
pable of satisfying basic consumer needs. It is little 
wonder that there is scant agreement among specialists 
on even the most fundamental questions regarding the 
current course and future trajectory of Russian politics. 

Observers of Russia, as well as many participants in 
Russian politics, often ask why Russia has not yet over- 
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come political instability and fully consolidated a 
democratic regime. Yet, given the nature and duration 
of Communist Party rule, the absence of a democratic 
tradition, and the chaotic and utterly unplanned man- 
ner in which the demise of the old regime gave rise to 
the new, perhaps the question should be posed some- 
what differently: How has Russia’s experiment with 
democracy, however flawed and tenuous, managed to 
avoid quick abortion? How has the new polity man- 
aged to muddle through—and recently even show 
some signs of progress and “normalization”—despite 
chaos, corruption, and recurrent crises? Why have so 
many disasters-in-waiting failed to occur? The answers 
lie in several propitious, albeit often overlooked, cir- 
cumstances and trends. 


POLITICS IN 1995: 
THE SYSTEM AT WORK 

Conflict between the president and the legislature, 
as well as competition between political-ideological 
camps, have not disappeared since the violent fall 1993 
conflict that ended the life of the Supreme Soviet and 
closed the chapter on the Russian First Republic. But 
the norms and rules governing such conflict have 
changed markedly since then. During the first two 
years of the post-Soviet period, contending political 
forces fought their battles by means of character assas- 
sination (often through extravagant mutual accusa- 
tions of corruption), threats, wild demagoguery, and, 
finally, tanks and bullets. Today, political conflict ıs 
more likely to be waged with no-confidence votes, 
vetoes, and rival public relations campaigns. 

Several changes at the elite level have helped trans- 
form vitriolic, often dangerous, confrontation into 
merely rancorous competition. First, interbranch divi- 
sions no longer neatly correspond to ideological differ- 
ences. In general terms, early post-Soviet politics pitted a 
relatively liberal and reform-minded executive against a 
conservative legislature. Since the elections of late 1993 
and the formation of the new Federal Assembly, how- 
ever, such conflict has become far less clear-cut. Last 


winter, Russias Democratic Choice (RDC), the liberal 
party led by Yegor Gaidar, broke with Yeltsin over the 
war in Chechnya and took the lead in pressing the gov- 
ernment to terminate its military campaign against the 
secessionist republic. This June, the progressive Yabloko 
Party, led by Grigori Yavlinsky, joined the Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation (cprF), the Agrarian 
Party of Russia (APR), and the ultranationalist Liberal 
Democratic Party of Russia (LDPR) in passing a no-con- 
fidence vote in the government. Moreover, the president 
and the government, as shown by their brutal campaign 
in Chechnya as well as their—at best—inconsistent 
adherence to liberal orthodoxy in economic policy, can 
scarcely now be regarded as consistently “liberal.” And 
the opposition to the war and the presence of sizable lib- 
eral parties in the Duma, the lower and more powerful 
house of the Federal Assembly, show that the parliament 
cannot be dismissed as uniformly “conservative.” 

Within the Duma, the experience of working 
together—often in opposition to the president and the 
government—as well as engaging in peaceful inter- 
party competition, have fostered a degree of profes- 
sionalism and even civility in relations among rivals 
that was largely unknown in the old Supreme Soviet. 
While the antics of the LDPR and its leader, Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky, oftén capture attention in the West, 
deputies from other groups have managed to create a 
genuine, working legislature in which walkouts, shout- 
ing matches, and chronic, overwhelming absenteeism 
have been replaced most of the time by more normal 
forms of parliamentary discussion, lawmaking, and 
interpersonal interaction. 

The experience of open politics and electoral com- 
petition has begun to domesticate some leaders who 
once strongly resisted democratization. A half-decade 
ago, Ivan Rybkin, the current speaker of the Duma and 
a leader of the apr, and Gennadi Zyuganoy, the current 
chairman of the cprr, helped organize the Russian 
Communist Party, one of the most retrograde organiza- 
tions of the late Soviet period. Now both men, and oth- 
ers like them, have become adept at and habituated to 
open, competitive politics, and their commitment to 
the democratic game has grown as they have prospered 
under it. Visible in this process has been a Darwinian 
selection for “democrats”; that is, those who excel in 
the arts of compromise, parliamentary procedure, orga- 
nization, mobilization, and public relations. A few 
years of practicing relatively open politics has won 
more elite converts to pluralism than decades of edu- 
cation in the virtues of democracy and a civic culture 
could have. 

The accommodation of elite groups to open politics 
can be credited not only to the passage of time and the 
accumulation of experience, but also to the presence of 
a new constitutional order that, while replete with 
shortcomings, provides a firmer basis for peaceful 
political competition than that which it replaced. The 
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structure of the legislature and the institutional rules 
governing it virtually rule out the possibility that a sin- 
gle despotic indıvidual may come to dominate the 
affairs of the national legislature—as was the case in 
the Supreme Soviet. 

Although the new constitution, adopted by referen- 
dum in December 1993, has been justly criticized for 
creating overweening executive power, it did not estab- 
lsh a legislature that is merely decorative or necessar- 
ily subservient to the executive. The constitution itself, 
of course, cannot create a genuine rule-of-law state: 1t 
cannot “solve” all problems of federalism and decen- 
tralization, nor can it compensate for the absence of a 
coherent body of contract law, which continues to 
retard and distort economic development. But it has 
helped regulate interbranch conflict and thereby 
reduced the risk that government and leadership crises 
will degenerate into a regime crisis. 

The constitution also leaves open the possibility of 
correcting some of its mostiglaring flaws. This June, 
deputies in the Duma from parties of all stripes 
launched an initiative to amend the document to limit 
executive power and provide for greater parliamentary 
control over the composition of the government. As 
with the United States Constitution, provisions for 
amendment guarantee that fundamental change will 
not occur overnight. Change, however, is possible, and 
this recent parliamentary initiative may bode well for 
democratization. 

Elite compromise, even if it is limited to the realm ' 
of rules and norms and does not cover matters of pol- 
icy and political ideology, always has drawbacks as well 
as advantages. A cynical observer of Russian politics 
might regard the mitigation of conflict as a tacit con- 
spiracy among elite groups; all have become so vulner- 
able to charges of corruption! and the abuse—or at least 
dubious use—of public office that they may regard 
compromise and civility as|preferable to accusations 
and truth telling. The cynic might be, in part, right. But 
in a polity that lacked any workable plans to transfer 
power at the time of the Soviet regimes demise, much 
less a “pact” among competing elite representatives of 
various social groups defining the terms of postauthor- 
itarlan transition, progress toward constraining conflict 
among political actors may be crucial in avoiding fatal 
recurrences of political own and violence. 





POLITICAL PRESSURES FROM BELOW 

Popular participation in political and civic life in 
Russia is not high, and society is not as well developed 
and variegated as in several other postsocialist coun- 
tries, such as the Czech Republic, Poland, Hungary, 
and the Baltic states. Still, Russian political society has 
grown in diversity and richness. 

The political party system remains inchoate and 
underdeveloped, but it has exhibited clear signs of 
growth and differentiation since 1993. During the late 








Gorbachev period and the first two years of the post- 
Soviet period, few of Russias leading public figures 
showed much interest in party building. During the 
‘past two years, however, leaders such as Rybkin, 
Gaidar, Yavlinsky and, most recently, Chernomyrdin, 
have dedicated themselves to building political parties. 
Once mired in poverty, parties now enjoy profitable ties 
with wealthy private sponsors. 

As parties have begun to accumulate formidable 
stores of human and material capital, ideological and 
programmatic differences among them have become 
clearer. Parties that enjoy substantial representation in 
the current Duma include libertarians like the RDC, 
moderate liberals like Yabloko and the Party of Russian 
Unity and Accord (PRUA); traditional pro-Soviet com- 
munists like the cprF, conservative-communist agri- 
culturalists like the APR, and nationalists like the LDPR. 
Several parties—most notably the cprr, the APR, the 
LDPR, and RDC—have achieved membership numbers 
and resource bases that dwarf those of earlier alterna- 
tive parties that emerged during the 
late Soviet and immediate post-Soviet 
periods. After seven decades during 
which political pluralism was obliter- 
ated, the process of forming political 
identities and organizations promises 
to be long and tortuous. But the 
progress political parties have made— 
however unspectacular—shows that 
such processes are under way. 

In the realm of interest groups, 
growth has been most impressive 
among producers’ and business associ- 
ations. During the first two years of the 
post-Soviet era, such groups were 
mainly dedicated to retarding privati- 
zation and/or skewing it in favor of 
enterprise directors, and guaranteeing continued 
strong state support for unprofitable enterprises. These 
associations have since diversified and now include a 
number of powerful organizations, such as the Round 
Table of the Business of Russia and the Union of Priva- 
tized Enterprises, whose members have adjusted suc- 
cessfully to a competitive market and whose aims go 
far beyond merely securing yet another cache of cheap 
state-sponsored business credits. 

Another realm of society that has experienced sub- 
stantial, albeit mixed and uneven, growth and devel- 
opment is the media. While some newspapers have 


been undermined by the withdrawal of state subsidies, . 


many others have emerged to take their place and have 
flourished. The number of daily and weekly indepen- 
dent newspapers has increased dramatically, and the 
quality of investigative journalism displayed in some of 
the print media now rivals that seen in top-flight West- 
ern newspapers. Television news programs have also 
improved markedly, with the Independent Television 
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Network (NTV) providing especially incisive and com- 
prehensive news coverage. Outside the capital and 
major cities, however, the availability of high-quality 
media varies considerably. The overall quality and 
diversity of mass communications in Russia have 
improved immeasurably since Soviet times, but the 
uneven access clouds an otherwise improving picture. 


WHEN WORKERS DON’T UNITE 

The growth of autonomous labor associations, while 
not unimpressive, has lagged behind the development 
of other social groups. To be sure, labor unrest has 
increased; late 1994 and early 1995 witnessed several 
strikes by coal miners of a magnitude not seen since the 
spring of 1991, when miners demonstrated considerable 
political muscle and contributed powerfully to bringing 
down the old regime. Across sectors, chronic nonpay- 
ment of wages because of corruption and the machina- 
tions of enterprise directors, irresponsibility and 
bungling on the part of state agencies, or a combination 
of both have ignited labor activism, 
making it one of the most critical 
sources of social unrest in Russia. 

The high level of worker dissatis- 
faction is not matched by an equally 
high level of organization. The repres- 
sion of labor in Russia has changed 
since the end of the Soviet system, but 
it has scarcely disappeared; in no 
realm of social life are the legacies of 
communist rule more salient and 
debilitating than in the organization of 
labor. The tradition of the nonrepre- 
sentation of members’ interests by 
official unions and coziness between 
enterprise administrators and trade 
union officials, so evident during the 
Soviet period, is carried on today by the Federation of 
Independent Trade Unions of Russia (FITR), the huge 
successor organization to the old communist-era fed- 
eration. The union continues to enjoy the power to 
collect dues from members’ paychecks (typically 1 per- 
cent of earnings) before wages are paid out, enabling it 
to command an enormous fund. 

Unsurprisingly, the leadership of the FITR, some of 
which remains little changed from the Soviet period, 
tends to regard the Russian Communist Party and the 
Agrarian Party as its natural political allies. The union’ 
leadership more frequently finds itself in alliance with 
such parties and/or with enterprise administrations in 
opposition to the current government than in alliance 
with its rank-and-file membership in opposition to 
enterprise administrations. To say that the union never 
represents the interests of its members would be an 
exaggeration; under current conditions, the interests of 
labor and enterprise administrations do sometimes 
coincide. Still, the institutional endurance of formerly 
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official trade umons, combined with the legacy of acute 
employee dependence on the workplace for housing, 
health care, and other basic needs (especially in the 
company towns that the command economy produced 
in such large numbers), means that the bottom-up 
organization of labor and the coalescence of strong 
new forms of autonomous trade union associations are 
likely to be gradual and uneven. 

The underorganization and dependence of labor 
may provide the government with greater latitude to 
pursue painful economic reforms. Indeed, some in 
Russia have speculated that Yeltsin's hesitance to strip 
the FITR of its dues-collection authority, despite the 
union's close ties with his political adversaries, stems 
largely from his belief that the union does more to 
encourage predictability and quiescence on the part of 
labor than to mobilize and radicalize it. Still, the insti- 
tutional weakness of most independent labor organiza- 
tions leaves a significant portion of Russian civil society 
underdeveloped. 


NO THREATS FROM WITHOUT 

The international environment could scarcely be 
less threatening or more propitious for the continua- 
tion of reform in Russia. Had the country needed to 
maintam a high degree of military preparedness in the 
face of a formidable external enemy or coalition of ene- 
mies during the past several years, the democratic 
experiment could not possibly have survived the sharp 
dechne that has occurred in the capabilities and readi- 
ness of the armed forces. Under prevailing circum- 
stances, however, the debilitation of the military poses 
more of an embarrassment than a threat. Russia does 
find itself bogged down in several external entangle- 
ments, such as the conflict in Tajikistan. But these are 
fights that the Russian government has picked itself, 
and they do not represent threats to Russia’ security. 

Notwithstanding Zhirinovsky’s ranting about the 
“threat from the South” and a palpable growth in 
resentment among many Russians toward what some 
regard as the Wests economic and cultural imperial- 
ism, Russia could not hope to find itself in a less haz- 
ardous international environment. All the major 
Western governments want to see Russia maintain its 
territorial integrity and its progress toward democracy 
and capitalism. The United States and the major Euro- 
pean countries have shown great willingness to over- 
look egregious human rights abuses in Chechnya for 
fear of contributing to political instability in Russia. 
Japan endures repeated indignities, including complete 
Russian intransigence on the Kurile Islands dispute 
and small-scale Russian assaults on its fishing boats, 
with httle more than politely worded complaints. Rela- 
tions with China, a country until recently regarded by 
many in Russia as the most likely enemy in the near 
future, have improved substantially during the past 
year, reflecting both skillful Russian diplomacy and the 


Chinese leadership's desire for stable foreign relations 
in the face of its succession ctisis. 

To be sure, Russia has not received the enormous 
infusion of foreign aid that many expected it would at 
the time of the Soviet Union's demise. There has been 
no Marshall Plan for Russia, and the West's stingier- 
than-anticipated approach has reinforced a (probably 
unavoidable) process of disillusionment in Russia 
about the Wests intentions and commitment. But the 
tight-fistedness of Western governments is hardly an 
unmixed curse: foreign aid|cannot possibly make a 
decisive difference in a counfry the size of Russia, and 
what foreign assistance has|been delivered has done 
more to fuel corruption among the bureaucrats who 
handle the money and enrich consultants from donors’ 
home countries than to promote development. 


CHECHNYA: 
THE THREAT FROM WITHIN 

The one unmitigated disaster that has affected Rus- 
sian politics since the storming of the parliament at the 
end of 1993 is the military campaign in Chechnya. The 
operation, plans for which were hatched outside pub- 
lic and parliamentary purview by a clutch of officials 
from the military, police, and state security agencies, 
has revealed the extent to which full democracy and 
respect for human rights promises unfulfilled. 
More than six months after he invasion was launched, 
its fallout continues to bring tragedy. The hostage cri- 
sis in the southern Russian city of Budyonnovsk this 
June—during which a group of Chechen fighters 
clashed with Russian government forces after taking an 
entire hospital hostage to demand an end to the war— 
serves as a particularly poignant illustration. 

The Chechen fiasco cl represents a great human 
and political tragedy. But ıt may also help induce polit- 
cal reform. First, it has clearly convinced liberal lead- 
ers—many of whom had previously supported an 
extremely strong and autongmous presidency because 
of Yeltsin's liberal tendencies and the relative conser- 
vatism of the legislature—of the evils of unchecked 
executive power. In the aftermath of the Chechen war, 
liberal parties such as Russias Democratic Choice and 
Yabloko have led efforts to begin curtailing executive 
authority. 

Second, the crisis highlights the extent of official 
corruption, which may stimulate initiatives from below 
aimed at stemming its growth. Russian citizens scarcely 
need to be reminded of how extensive official corrup- 
tion is, but corruption is nevertheless often accepted by 
a weary mass public as unayoidable and insurmount- 
able. The Budyonnovsk affair, however, in which a 
convoy of terrorists moved from Chechnya deep into 
Russia by simply paying off police officials at a half- 
dozen checkpoints along the way, starkly revealed that 
corruption may endanger not only economic progress 
but also national security.! Whether or not popular 





indignation will spur movements for change remains 
to be seen. As of midsummer 1995, it is clear that the 
debate in Russia over the cancer of official corruption 
has taken on a new urgency and intensity 

Finally, the Chechen experience utterly discredits 
the expansionist schemes propounded by nationalist 
demagogues. If the Russian army cannot quell a resis- 
tance movement in a tiny republic inside the Russian 
Federation without ghastly human and material losses 
on both sides and the humiliation of the armed forces, 
what is left of former Vice President Aleksandr Rut- 
skois plans for wresting Crimea from Ukrainian con- 
trol? What remains of the appeal—to military officers 
or the citizenry in general—of Zhirinovsky’s delusional 
schemes to reassemble the Soviet Union by force and 
expand into Iran, Turkey, and Afghanistan? The 
Chechen experience does not entirely discredit nation- 
alism in Russia, but it does encourage it to turn inward, 
toward a “Russia first” policy and away from schemes 
that could lead to war with neighboring countries. 


LOOKING TO 1996 

Despite progress, Russia has yet to consolidate a 
democratic regime. There is nothing inevitable, more- 
over, about future democratization or even the institu- 
tionalization of recent gains. 

The events that will have the greatest immediate 
effect on the country’ political trajectory are the forth- 
coming parliamentary and presidential elections, sched- 
uled for the end of 1995 and mid-1996. Elections 
represent only one component of a broader landscape 
of political competition and development, but they con- 

` stitute a sigmificant part of it. Civil-military relations, the 
character and pace of state building, center-periphery 
relations, and other major issues and challenges will all 
be affected to some degree by these electoral contests. 

During much of last year, it was an open question 
whether elections would even be held at all. During the 
summer, Vladimir Shumeiko, chairman of the upper 
house of parhament, the Council of the Federation, pro- 
posed postponing the elections for several years in the 
interest of political “stability” Given Shumeiko’ close- 
ness to Yeltsin, many observers saw his suggestion as a 
trial balloon floated at the presidents behest or at least 
with his consent. Fortunately, a combination of public 
indignation and opposition on the part of politicians 
who felt that they had something to lose by deferring 
elections shot down the proposal. Thus, it now appears 
that elections will proceed according to schedule. 

Parliamentary elections should not be regarded 
merely as a prelude to the presidential election. If the 
new Duma turns out to be as diverse, assertive, and 
capable of political initiative as the present one has 
become, it could prove able to wrest, by constitutional 
means, some authority from the executive and estab- 
tsh a better balance between the branches. 

Sull, grven the power of the presidency and the fact 
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that there has been no presidential election in Russia in 
the post-Soviet period, the mid-1996 election will be 
an event of defining importance. The rules governing 
the election, which require the winner to receive more 
than 50 percent of all ballots cast and which provide 
for a runoff between the top two vote-getters, virtually 
guarantee that there will be two rounds of balloting. 
Despite his liabilities, Yeltsin's reelection cannot be 
ruled out. He may secure enough votes in the first 
round—15 percent or so might be sufficient in a 
crowded field—to make it to the second, where he 
could defeat a badly flawed rival such as Zhirinovsky 
or a gray and unappealing one such as Zyuganov. At 
present, Yeltsin’ political health cannot be regarded as 
robust. His public approval ratings are in single digits, 
and his overall effectiveness is not high. He is no 
longer a credit to the office he holds. Should he decide 
against standing for reelection and clear the way for 
another right-center candidate such as Chernomyrdin, 
or perhaps even throw his support behind one of his 
liberal detractors, such as Yavlinsky, Yeltsin would be 
deeply honored by posterity for his courage and his 
many accomplishments. Should he choose to run 
again, he might win, but he would also—given his 
manifest shortcomings and inability to maintain any- 
thing other than sporadic engagement in the affairs of 
state—likely tarnish his own place in history. | 

Yeltsin aside, the outcome of the balloting is as 
unpredictable as any political event can possibly be. 
Most scenarios for the second round of voting predict 
a relatively liberal candidate squaring off against a 
nationalist or communist one. But given the electoral 
regime and the mercurialness of Russian politics, one 
could just as easily envisage a race between two liber- 
als or between two candidates representing communist 
and/or “patriotic” tendencies. One outcome that 
should be regarded as highly improbable, despite great 
anxiety in the West over its possibility, is Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’s ascension to the presidency. Whatever 
attraction his calls for order hold among a populace 
weary of the mafiaization of the economy and the dete- 
rioration of public safety, it is highly unlikely that a 
majority of Russian voters would entrust presidential 
authority to such an unbalanced demagogue. 

The manner in which elections are held—how open, 
fair, and free from extralegal manipulation they are— 
will, in the long run, count as much as or more than 
who wins. Of course, an unequivocal takeover of both 
the legislature and the presidency by virulent national- 
ists, unreconstructed communists, or some alliance of 
the two would not augur well for democratization. But 
Western observers should avoid conflating the electoral 
performance of liberal forces with the progress of 
democratization. The future of democracy in Russia 
Tests more on institution building and institutional per- 
formance than the showing of parties and candidates 
that we might commonly identify as “democratic.” W 
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| “The decline of Russian military power has been under way for 
a decade; it is just one of the aftershocks of Soviet collapse. All indications sug- 
gest that the rate of decline has actually accelerated in recent years and that a 
| ‘bottoming out’ of Russian military power is not yet in sight.” | 
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The Devolution of Russian Military Power 


BY STEPHEN M. MEYER 


n the mid-1980s the cold war was still cold. 

Defense spending by the United States and the 

Soviet Union was growing as the two countries 
entered a new cycle of rearming. NATO and Warsaw 
Pact forces faced each other across Central Europe. 

Today, a mere 10 years later, there is no Soviet 
Union or Warsaw Pact. Former Soviet allies are clam- 
oring to enter NATO and Russia’s military is literally a 
shadow of its former self. 

In chronicling the contraction of Soviet military 
power, the term “evolution” may seem misapplied. 
Evolution generally evokes images of an organism or 
system moving progressively toward more complex 
forms of order and function. In the Soviet context, 
devolution may be a more fitting concept. 


This is the crux.of the issue: Are we witnessing a 


devolutionary change in Russian military power? Do 
the trends and patterns we have followed since the col- 
lapse of the Soviet empire—drastically reduced 
resources and declining capabilities—reflect the likely 
state of Russian military power for the next decade? Or 
are these trends merely noise that masks a truly evolu- 
tionary path toward a reinvigorated military? 

There are two dimensions to this analysis. First we 
consider indicators of current directions and trends in 
Russian military capabilities and the use of force in sup- 
port of national policy. These include resource inputs 
(manpower, money, technology) and force outputs 
(unit-manning levels, equipment readiness, logistics 
capacity) and address the question: How are capabilities 
likely to look if trends continue largely unaltered? 
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1 to convert these ruble sums into dollars is a mean- 

ess exercise. Given the state of the Russian economy the 
dollar value tells us nothing about what can be purchased, 
or what the economic trade-offs ee For those who 
Tates approximately 4,400 rub Bay one Mar. 


This qualifier is the pivotal issue confronting us. 
How likely is it that current trends will continue? Isn't 
it more reasonable to assume that Russian leaders will 
intervene to halt, and even reverse, the decline in Rus- 
sian military power? In fact, isn't it most likely that the 
continuing economic and pplitical turmoil in Russia 
will bring to power a natio t regime—or even a 
military regime—that would! make rebuilding military 
power a priority? 

Therefore, the second dimension to this analysis is 
an examination of political currents within the Russian 
military. Does the military or some faction within it 
have a political agenda to rebuild Russian military 
power? Is it capable of concerted and orchestrated activ- 
ity to force a commensurate shift in state priorities? 


THE LEAN, MEAN, NONFUNCTIONING MACHINE 

The following examines! four broad categories of 
indicators: budgets; manpower; equipment, training 
and operations; and bases and deployments. Each taps 
a different aspect of military power, yet each tells the 
same story of unabated decline. 

The most obvious—and the most problematical— 
place to start is with budgets/and funding. The Russian 
military budget for 1994 was somewhere around 41 
trillion rubles, although only R29 trillion was actually 
spent! 

The defense budget for 1995 is supposed to be r45 
trillion. For comparative purposes, however, these 
ruble figures offer little t since prior Soviet fig- 
ures were basically meaningless. Nevertheless, some 
perspective can be gained by considering the fraction 
of the economy siphoned off for military purposes. If 
the Russian gross domestic uct in 1994 was R630 
trillion, then defense was ted about 6.5 percent of 
GDP but actually consumed |about 4.6 percent. This is 
about a quarter of the 15 percent to 25 percent of GDP 
that most informed observers believe the Soviet Union 
spent for military purposes. 

Keep in mind, however, that the Russian economy 
is less than half that of the Soviet Union, even in the 
latter's waning days. Thus tesources flowing into the 
military are substantially less than suggested by the 





crude ratio comparison above. Clearly, during the past 
five years real purchasing power for buying military 
capability has declined substantially across all cate- 
gories of defense spending: research and development 
(R&D), personnel, equipment, and operations and 
maintenance. 

When we look inside the Russian military budget 
we see other clues of declining capabilities. As the table 
on this page shows, the distribution of Russian defense 
rubles has changed significantly. Weapons acquisi- 
tion—r&p and production—used to account for 
almost two-thirds of Soviet defense spending; today it 
is roughly a quarter. Instead, spending on personnel 
consumes almost two-thirds of the defense ruble—and 
keep in mind that this is for a military establishment 
only 30 percent its former size. 

In terms of missions, Russian military sources report 
that scarce defense rubles are going first to the Strate- 
gic Rocket Forces, nuclear weapons, materials safety, 
and to a lesser extent, air defense. This priority on pre- 
serving the most potent and dangerous arm of Russian 
defense capability leaves the army and navy—the ser- 
vices that shouldered the burden of Soviet empire— 
severely underfunded. 

The situation seems bad enough, but it is com- 
pounded by the fact that the Russian government has 
not been paying its defense bills. Officers and soldiers 
often go months without pay. This past June, for exam- 
ple, the Ministry of Defense received funds sufficient to 
pay only 30 percent of its troops; most were told to 
expect to receive some pay by the fall. 

Close to R10 trillion is owed to the defense indus- 
tries for goods already delivered, a number that con- 
tinues to grow. As a result, bankruptcy looms for even 
those enterprises with highly successful and competi- 
tive weapons programs (and in supposedly priority 
procurement areas) such as the s-300 air defense sys- 
tem. Not surprisingly, many defense enterprises now 
refuse defense work without receiving cash up front. 


NEITHER QUANTITY OR QUALITY 

By mid-1995 the Russian armed forces stood some- 
where between 1.2 million and 1.5 million men in uni- 
form. This is only about 70 percent of its authorized 
strength of 1.9 million and a mere quarter the size of 
the Soviet armed forces of just a few years ago. 

To be sure, the reduction in authorized strength is in 
part a nod to reduced security requirements. Russia 
does not possess the physical expanse of the former 
Soviet Union, and its leaders have disavowed the ide- 
ology of messianic expansionism that drove Soviet 
leaders; a 50 percent force reduction fits the new cir- 
cumstances. But it is also a bow to the realities of lim- 
ited resources: Russia cannot feed, equip, train, and 
house an army approaching 5 millon people. Indeed, 
it cannot cope with the 1.2 million-plus it has now. 

The huge gap between current authorized and actual 
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Russia’s Military Budget by Category 
(in percent) 
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Equipment 
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manpower is a good measure of how poorly the armed 
forces are faring. The move toward an all volunteer 
force—contract service—is hobbled by a gross insufh- 
ciency of funds to pay salaries and provide housing and 
benefits. Thus, the draft remains the most important 
soure of new soldiers. Yet the draft bas been providing 
only 50 to 70 percent of authorized manpower needs. 
The avalanche of deferments that flowed from the 
heady euphoria of the Soviet collapse has left only 
about 20 percent of the draft pool available for con- 
scription. And a sizable fraction of this 20 percent 
manages to evade the draft. 

The military manpower shortage is serious, but 
political and economic realities bar simple solutions. 
Despite strong arguments to end many deferments, 
President Boris Yeltsin’s government has shied away 
from incurring the wrath of Duma politicians and 
members of the public who support deferments. To 
partially offset this shortfall, the government recently 
increased the length of service from 18 to 24 months, 
which merely slows the manpower drain. 

The impact of the manpower shortages varies by 
service. The Strategic Forces are being kept at near 
authorized strength; safeguarding the nation’s 1cBMs 
and nuclear inventory is a prudent choice. The air 
force receives about 70 percent of the draftees it needs, 
while the army and the navy stagger in below 50 per- 
cent. There are also wide variations among regions, 
units, and specialties. For example, the army has only 
60 percent of the vehicle drivers it requires to outfit 
authorized units. Many air defense radar units—espe- 
cially in Russia’s remote regions and border areas—sit 
unattended. 

The quantitative shortfall has forced Russian mili- 
tary authorities to use the manpower it has in the least- 
effective and least-efficient manner. Many officers are 
working in positions that should be occupied by 
enlisted or draftee personnel. Senior officers are doing 
the work of junior officers. Conversely, many soldiers 
hold positions for which they are neither trained nor 
qualified. For example, new air force draftees are sent 
directly to line units without any training. The hope 
that contract service would attract highly qualified peo- 
ple to serve in the armed forces, thus raising perfor- 
mance standards, has proved to be misguided. 
Evidence from Chechnya testifies that contract soldiers 
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Comparison of Soviet/Russian Military Power 
. 1988 


Total Troop Strength 5,100,000 


Main Battle Tanks 

Foress in Eastern Europe 
Annual Tank Production 
Annual Fighter Production 


53,300 
665,000 
3,500 


are no more proficient than draftees, although they 
cost many times more. Given prevailing economic, 


social, and political realities, closing the manpower gap | 


between authorized and actual levels means reducing 
authorized levels. 

If the average Russian soldier had twice the profi- 
ciency of the average Soviet soldier, access to better 
equipment, and more robust logistics support, then 
one could argue that the quantitative drop could be 
partially negated by the qualitative gain. This “lean and 
mean” argument has enraptured many Western and 
Russian analysts. It is, however, an illusion. 

Consider current training regimens. Former Soviet 
pilots flew about 150 hours per year in training exer- 
cises; NATO regulations call for its pilots to fly 200 hours 
per year. In contrast, Russian pilots are averaging 20 to 
25 hours per year, and this number 1s declining. Rus- 
sian army helicopter pilots have seen flying time 
reduced by more than two-thirds, from 100 to 30 
hours. Ground force exercises, which used to be the 
show of shows for the Soviet army, have also been rad- 
ically curtailed. There have been no division-level exer- 
cises in three years; most are company-level and below. 
Last year passed without a single regimental exercise. 
Among those exercises that do take place, many are 
held without using actual equipment. 

Pari of the explanation tor these ciad beai 
ple lack of working equipment. The raw numbers of 
stocks of Russian military hardware, such as 19,500 
tanks, mask the fact that much of this equipment is no 
longer in working condition and in many cases is 
ureparable. Tanks, armored personnel carriers, and 
artillery systems, ostensibly mothballed, stand rusting 
and abandoned in huge equipment parks. Russian 
army sources report that only 60 percent of the army's 
combat helicopters are considered to be in “working 
order” as opposed to over 90 percent several years ago 
(and keep in mind that Russian standards for things 
considered to be in “working order” are notoriously 
low). 

How could this be otherwise given the severe short- 
age of supplies and logistical support? Fuel, lubricants, 


ammunition, and normal maintenance items such as 





fuel filters, tires, and electronics are scarce. Conse- 
quently, hardware is not being used for fear of wearing 
it out. The irony is, the longer the equipment sits 
unused and unserviced, the larger the fraction that 
becomes unusable and irreparable. 

Meanwhile, modernized and replacement weapons 
systems—to the extent there are any—zoll in at a trickle. 
Last year the army received only 5 new helicopters (in 
contrast, the Internal Troops received 50 new heli- 
copters to help deal with domestic unrest). Russian 
army officials report that factory retooling for the next 
generation of Russian combat helicopters, the Ka-50, 
was completed five years ago, yet none have been pro- 
cured due to lack of funding. No new naval ships or 
submarines have been built since 1991. Russian 
defense industry managers report that about half of all 
the money allotted for armaments purchases goes to 
just a quarter of the defense enterprises. 

Yet another part of the explanation for poor readi- 
ness levels is that most units are heavily engaged in 
“self-provisioning.” The inability of the Russian state to 
support its grossly understrength armed forces means 
that units must find their own sources of housing, 
food, fuel, and funding. Electricity, heat, and water 
have been cut off to military bases (power was tem- 
porarily cut to the Strategic Forces central command 
post because the bill had not been paid!). Units are 
forced to undertake projects to earn money to pay for 
supplies or provide services in kind. Part of this barter- 
ing undoubtedly includes trade in military hardware 
and parts—tires for meat, rifles for vegetables—further 
reducing force readiness. 


RUSSIA ROLLED BACK 

Even before World War I ended, Western strategists 
worried about the potential for the Soviet Union to 
project power outside its borders through extraterrito- 
rial deployments. They were rightly concerned; with 
the exception of Austria, Soviet deployments in Europe 
were quickly converted to permanent forward bases. 
Later the Soviet Union worked diligently to establish 
military facilities in other foreign countries: Cuba, Viet- 
nam, and Somalia‘are a few of the better known exam- 
ples. 

The strategic deployment and external basing of 
Russian forces today is largely an artifact of the Soviet 
base system and the political turmoil that followed the 
breakup of the Soviet Union. Russian forces remain 
behind or have reoccupied facilities in a number of for- 
mer Soviet republics that are now independent coun- 
tries; Central Asia and the Caucasus, in particular, still 
enjoy the presence of Russian military units. Some 
Russian forces are part of mutual defense agreements 
with the former republics while others are ostensibly 
serving peacekeeping roles. At the same time, Russia 
has effecttvely abandoned those regions of Soviet mili- 
tary deployment that Western governments have his- 


torically found most threatening: Russian forces have 
evacuated eastern Europe, the Baltic states, and (with 
some exceptions) Ukraine. 

Yet beyond the simple and reflexive desire to main- 
tain Russian influence in the former Soviet republics, 
the extraterritorial deployment of Russian forces does 
not reflect any overall strategic plan or perspective. 
One does not find synergistic force packages—combi- 
nations of appropriate ground forces, air forces, air 
defense forces, logistics, naval forces, and so on—but 
rather remnants that reflect fundamental logistical and 
support weaknesses. These deployments exist on a ten- 
uous lifeline, with much of their cost being borne by 
the “host” states—that is, the former Soviet republics 
which are members of the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (cis). Indeed, Russia has been using 
these deployments to cover some of its defense costs. 
While these deployments may spell trouble for former 
Soviet republics, which have virtually no military capa- 
bility of their own, they pose little danger to the larger 
periphery. In particular, pretensions of a power projec- 
tion capability into Asia, the Middle East, or Europe are 
pure fantasy. 5 

Recognizing its economic and logistical weaknesses, 
the military is discussing two basic approaches to 
improve the ability of Russian forces to cope with 
regional contingencies. The first involves expanding 
the current forward-basing structure. Russia and the 
host country would invest new resources in base 
infrastructure and Russian forces would remain on for- 
eign soil (this is a Warsaw Pact model). The one con- 
straint is the fact that Russia and its potential parmers 
do not have the resources to invest in maintaining and 
renovating existing bases, let alone build new ones. 
Russia’s own military bases are in disrepair and degrade 
further with each passing month. 

The second option involves prepositioning Russian 
equipment in depots and bases m the former Soviet 
republics but keeping Russian troops in Russia. Trans- 
porting people is far easier and more efficient than 
transporting tanks, artillery, and ammunition. Since 
Russia does not have the capacity to move large num- 
bers of troops rapidly, this approach would address 
only peacekeeping and the suppression of local skir- 
mishes. Perhaps more important, this plan does not 
allow Russia to “bill” the host state for personnel 
salaries. 

Even within Russia, military basing remains an arti- 
fact of past and long since irrelevant defense planning. 
Driven by the need to rapidly repatriate troops from 
eastern Europe, the Baltics, and Ukraine, home deploy- 
ments reflect convenience and accommodation, not 
national security requirements. The tremendous cost of 
building a base infrastructure to match contemporary 
national security needs and the fundamental logistical 
weakness that will endure preclude any serious rede- 
ployment or reconfiguration of the Russian military. 
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Regardless of what Russian military doctrine may 
stipulate, political and economic realities will prevent 
any meaningful improvement in Russian abilities to 
project military power (other than to drop nuclear 
weapons on an adversary) for the foreseeable future. 
Rather, it will continue to muddle along using the 
decaying remains of Soviet basing infrastructure to 
maintain a foothold in the former republics. 


THE POLITICS OF RUSSIAN MILITARY POWER 

The state of the Russian military is to some degree 
the result of what has happened directly or indirectly 
because of explicit policy choices made in Moscow, 
albeit under the pressure of undeniable economic and 
social stresses. Russia’s government chose to exempt a 
large portion of the country’s male youths from the 
draft, thereby producing a manpower shortage. Rus- 
sian leaders chose not to continue purchasing and 
modernizing large amounts of military hardware. 

The fairly low priority current Russian political 
leaders in the Yeltsin administration and the Duma 
accord the military is reflected in the distribution of 
scarce resources among the four key security organiza- 
tions. When it comes to supporting conventional capa- 
bilities, manpower, money, and equipment appear to be 
directed first to the Border Troops, the Internal Troops, 
and the Security Service, whose requirements are gen- 
erally met. The armed forces (army, navy, and air force) 
are last in line for new resources of any type. Even 
those politicians and parties—such as Vladimir Zhiri- 
novsky’s followers and the communists—that claim to 
support higher defense spending end up voting for 
budgets that do just the opposite. If nothing else, this 
behavior speaks to the powerful logic imposed by 
weaknesses in the Russian economy and polity. Never- 
theless, future Russian governments need not be 
bound by these choices. New leaders and new circum- 
stances could produce a reassessment of the value of 
military power and a new willingness to rebuild the 
Russian armed forces. 

Two remilitarization scenarios dominate most West- 
ern and Russian discussions. The first sees a strongly 
politicized military establishment promoting and back- 
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ing a nationalist leader who promises to vastly increase 
its allotment of human and material resources. The 
second sees a “man on horseback”—a charismatic mil- 
itary figure—taking control of the country, either by 
force or by election. Presumably, his well-tuned appre- 
ciation for national defense requirements and his insti- 
tutional loyalties would drive him to reverse the 
decline in Russian military power and return the coun- 
try to its rightful place as a 

Common conceptions of a “politicized” Russian 
military are built on stylized notions of Latin American 
and African military establishments. These militaries 
are idealized in one of two forms. One model depicts 
them as highly cohesive organizations with strong 
institutional self-identification and loyalties. Repre- 
senting a distinct social class (or ethnic/tribal group) 
within the parent society, the military also has an 
explicit political and social agenda. Possessing a pow- 
erful superiority in the instruments of 
violence, these politically active mili- 
taries are well placed not only to pro- 
tect institutional resources and 
self-defined organizational goals and 
missions, but also to assert group val- 





Examining any three 
consecutive months [of 





alism in the officer corps, we should instead think of 
the politicization of the Russian military in terms of 
increased political awareness} not political activism or 
intervention. Russian officers and enlisted personnel 
are intensely mindful of the! fact that any order they 
receive or any action they take will be scrutinized in a 
highly political atmosphere; they are also aware that 
the institution itself has littleior no capacity to protect 
its members. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
political, economic, and social chaos that envelopes 
Russia today, personal stakes. dominate military insti- 
tutional concerns. 

Then too, manpower for the Russian armed forces 
continues to be drawn broadly from the populace. 
Because there is neither a “Ju class” nor a distinct 
ethic fragmentation, the political awareness of Russian 
officers and troops tends to atomize political involve- 
ment by organizational members. Unlike third world 
militaries in which such fractures Hne 
up coherently along class, ethnic, or 
tribal lines, | ‘in the Russian military 
these fractures cut in many unparallel 
directions and therefore do not pro- 
duce clear and enduring alignments. 





ues. recent writings] about This consequently undermines insti- 
The second model sees Latin Amer- Russia, one will find a tutional influence and creates an 
ican and African militaries as repre- ; atmospherej of lost confidence and 
sentations of the political and social ludicrous sequence of indecisiveness. 
fractures in their larger societies. Cor- assessments trumpeting a Corroborating evidence comes in 
responding factions in these militaries , several forms. First we have three 
' try to resolve societal antagonisms gain, a loss, and then a benchmark |events: the 1991 coup 
forcefully by taking advantage of their gain again in the political  gainst President Mikhail Gorbachev; 
access to the nation’s arsenal; coups | a the October 1993 assault on the 
and countercoups routinely occur. influence of the military tO Supreme Soviet; and the 1995 war in 
tary politicization fail miserably in In each case—and in contradiction 
explaining past Russian or Soviet mili- current events. to the expectations of most obser- 
tary behavior and in predicting future vers—the military was hesitant and 
actions. Examining any three consecu- indecisive in its deliberations on what 


tive months of news articles or recent academic writings 
about Russia, one will find a ludicrous sequence of 
assessments trumpeting a gain, a loss, and then a gain 
again in the political influence of the military to account 
for Russian current events. Can it really be the case that 
the military gained tremendous influence from its 
storming of the Supreme Soviet, but then lost it almost 
immediately in failing to stop the new Duma from cut- 
ting its budget almost in half, but then regained it suffi- 
ciently to force the attack on Chechnya, but then a 
month or so later lost it when it could not convince the 
Yeltsin government to eliminate crippling draft defer- 
ments? Much like post hoc explanations of the daily 
rise and fall of the American stock market, these 
attempts to explain isolated political events in terms of 

In the context of the institutional history of the Rus- 
sian military and the still strong threads of profession- 


to do and in the actual implementation of orders. Prac- 
tically every senior field commander and field staff 
contacted by then Defense Minister (and coup con- 
spirator) Dmitri Yazov during the 1991 coup refused 
orders to mobilize forces to support the takeover. It is 
now well known—though conveniently ignored—that 
the military leadership did not want to approve the use 
of troops to storm the Supreme Soviet in 1993; it was 
Yeltsin's civilian advisers that forced the decision. And 
practically none of the Ministry of Defense's senior 
leaders were aware of the decision to use force in 
Chechnya. Again, it was civilians on the Security 
Council who moved the decision—contradicting West- 
ern interpretations that the: military was behind the 
effort. 

The underlying diversity of Russian military politi- 
cization is found in polling data on “military” attitudes 
and political preferences. In a survey reported in the 





April 21 issue of Izvestia, officers in the Moscow and 
North Caucasus military districts—who are among the 
most politically sensitized in the armed forces—were 
asked if they thought restoration of the Soviet Union 
was desirable. Only 10 percent answered yes, while 60 
percent replied that it would be best if Russia stayed 
within its current borders. This parallels populss atti- 
tudes among the citizenry. 

The table on this page compares military n public 
preferences for presidential candidates. Neither group 
shows a marked preference for any candidate. For 
those concerned about a right-wıng military political 
coalition, the results are anomalous: the public prefers 
Zhirinovsky over Yeltsin 2:1; the military prefers Yeltsin 
to Zhirinovsky by 4:3! The lıberal democrat Grigori 
Yavlinsky has greater appeal among the public, but 
nevertheless ties the two military figures—Aleksandr 
Lebed and Aleksandr Rutskoi—among the military 
polled. 

What is truly revealing about these data is that Zhir- 
inovsky, among others, has made many declarations in 
the military press about wanting to increase defense 
spending. Yavlinsky, in contrast, has argued equally 
adamantly in the military press that economic realities 
prevent any consideration of increased resources going 
to the military. Yet he bas a marginally greater propor- 
tion of military supporters. 

Equally notable are surveys of negative attitudes. 
The April Izvestia poll of 615 officers found that 69 
percent held a negative view of Zhirinovsky, compared 
with 59 percent who disliked Yeltsin. Interestingly, the 
same poll found that 52 percent had a negative opinion 
of Defense Minister Pavel Grachev. Other current and 
former military officials, such as Albert Makashov and 
Rutsko1, had equally poor showings. The latter, once 
considered by many to be a serious presidential con- 
tender, has no real political base within the military or 
outside it—not that he ever did. 

Survey and interview data also fail to demonstrate 
any significant difference between civilian and mulitary 
views on key policy issues. Whether the questions 
probe potential sources of threats, preferences on the 
orientation of national security policy and foreign pol- 
icy (NATO expansion into eastern Europe, for example), 
or policy toward the former Soviet republics, the con- 
centration and distribution of attitudes in the officer 
corps and among the troops parallel those of the pub- 
lic at large. Nor are attitudes toward the war in Chech- 
nya a systematic dividing point between civilians and 
the military (presumptions in the Western press 
notwithstanding). There are supporters and opponents 
of the campaign in both groups and in roughly similar 
proportions. Military opponents have been among the 
most outspoken critics, perhaps because they had so 
little to do with the decision to use force. 

Clearly, a right-wing military alliance is not emerg- 
ing in Russia. A strong diversity of political views exists 
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in the military, and social and economic trends serve to 
reinforce if not accentuate those differences. Perhaps 
this is because Russian officers and soldiers are not a 
class apart from Russian society. 

Of course, a small, tight-knit core of senior military 
officers could try to seize power. The evidence strongly 
suggests, however, that few if any military units would 
respond (as was the case in the 1991 coup) because 
there is no broad-based allegiance within the military 
today. For example, only 23 percent of officers sur- 
veyed scored Defense Minister Grachev favorably in 
terms of his authority, yet in examining Western press 
reports and scholarly publications, one finds daily ref- ` 
erences to his growing power and authority. 

In contrast to African or Latin American countries, 
a few military units cannot control Russia. Simultane- 
ously seizing physical control of Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, and a dozen other cities—which the military 
could almost certainly not do—would not provide the 
regime with any meaningful control over the popula- 
tion or the economy. If anything, events in Chechnya 
clearly show the wide gap between establishing martial 
law on the one hand and civil order and commerce on 
the other. 


NO MEN ON HORSEBACK 

And what of the “man on horseback” rising up to 
give the country a firm hand and a steady course? In 
recent months General Aleksandr Lebed (now reured), 
the former commander of the Fourteenth Army, has 
been heralded as a possible Russian Napoleon. Yet a 
reading of the outspoken general's views on military 
spending, military missions, and national security pol- 
icy shows them no more extreme than those held by 
most moderate and center political figures in Russian 
politics—and indeed comparable to most of the polity. 

According to the April Izvestia poll, when military 
officers were queried about their alleged champion, 
only 26 percent rated Lebed favorably in terms of “pro- 
fessionalism”—a measure that might correlate with 
professional/institutional identification and, hence, 
allegiance. In fact, Lebed did not fare any better than 
Defense Minister Grachev. Neither Lebed, Grachey, nor 
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any other Russian military officer is in a position to 
stage a coup. If Lebed or another military man comes 
to lead Russia, it will be because he was elected. 


- THE IMPLICATIONS 

The present Russian government is in many ways 
an anomalous product of the collapse of Soviet power 
and the rise of the nascent Russian republic; its policy 
orientation reflects its unique birth. It is almost certain 
that future Russian governments will implement new 
policies—including those on national security—that 
are a significant change from current policies. If and 
when that happens it will be the consequence of fun- 
damental political and social forces in Russia, and not 
the relative political influence of the military. 

In this respect the political candidacy of a former 
general or action by the Duma to increase Russian 
defense authorizations cannot be considered a har- 
binger of Russias remilitarization. Should we assume 
that the United States is remilitarizing because former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff General Colin 
Powell is being touted as a presidential candidate and 
Congress has added money to the country’s defense 
budget? In Russia today, as in the United States, there 
is a yearning for a leader of unimpeachable character 
and discipline, with a record of accomplishment and a 
sense of purpose. In both countries charismatic mili- 
tary leaders seem to fit the bill, if only in the publics 
imagination. Their political ascension, however, has 
nothing to do with national secunty or militarism.2 

Undoubtedly there will be a number of foreign and 
defense policy decisions and actions Russia may take in 
the years ahead that will not please Western govern- 
ments or Russia’ neighbors. We must recognize that to 
a large extent these policies enjoy broad—albeit latent— 
political support in Russia. We only help make them 
popular causes for nationalists by reacting in knee-jerk 
fashion with admonitions and threats of sanctions. 

We must reject simple and ignorant explanations of 
policy changes in Moscow, such as power struggles 
between the good guys and the bad guys. Russian 

' unwillingness or failure to pursue a security policy that 
the United States approves is neither an indicator of the 
demise of democracy nor evidence of the rise of “dark 
forces.” It is evidence of a maturing Russian state with 
interests that will not always coincide with ours. 

‘In this respect, as United States policymakers con- 
sider America’s leverage in influencing developments 
in Russia, they should keep in mind that America’s 





2The other point that should be made 1s that military men 
who take over the reins of government become much less 
effective agents for military ımsttutional interests. Where 
previously they could concentrate their political energies on 
single-issue lobbying (military requirements), as heads of 
government they became responsible for managing and bal- 
ancing all the mterests of government 


ability to push Russia in undesirable directions is far 
greater than its ability to push/Russia in desirable ones. 
The promotion of an eastward expansion of NATO 1s 
one poignant example where our actions galvanize a 
strong, enduring popular reaction against the West 
over what is, at present, a minor elite issue in Russia. 
Even though Russia is a new country, Russian inter- 
pretation of the history of the past 70 years of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the West continues to 
produce strong currents in Russian politics. Add to this 
the historical baggage and the peculiarities of the poli- 
tics of state building and the situation is ripe for seem- 
ingly innocuous actions by Western states that could 
interpreted as meddling in internal affairs, attempts at 
e, and efforts to perma- 


it at each indication of a 
more harmful to West- 
ern interests than not offering any help at all. 
Ironically, it Aiea al the surest way for the 
United States to reduce the risks of Russian militarism 
or warlordism is to encourage and reinforce Russian 
military professionalization. Despite the bad press that 
the Russian (and Soviet) military have received, the 
history of the cold war and the recent past clearly 
shows that the professional military has been a moder- 
ating influence on Soviet and| Russian political leaders’ 
inclination to use force in foreign and domestic policy. 


BOTTOMING OUT 

The decline of Russian military power has been 
under way for more than half a decade; it is just one of 
the aftershocks of Soviet collapse. All indications sug- 
gest that the rate of decline has actually accelerated in 
recent years and that a “bottoming out” of Russian mil- 
itary power is not yet in sight. 

This decline is partly a consequence of policy deci- 
sions made in Moscow; it is even more a consequence 
of a wide array of political, economic, and social forces 
affecting Russia that essentially dictate policy choices 
to Moscow. Although we cannot forecast the intentions 
of future Russian governments, we can gain some 
assurance from the fact that'regardless of their policy 
preferences, real world constraints will prevent a sub- 
stantial expansion of Russian military power over the 
next decade. 

The Soviet Union collapsed, in part, because the 
system ignored the serious economic and social dislo- 
cations that resulted from its/infatuation with the trap- 
pings of military power. Ever the conservative Russian 
Duma seems to understand this; the country just does 
not have the resources to spend on the military. And 
within the foreseeable future, even the most wild-eyed 
and militant Russian leader will run up against the 
realities of the nascent Russian state that limit defense 
policy choices. a 








_outbreak of war. 


Russia's war in Chechnya has ostensibly come to an end with the signing of a 
cease-fire in August. John Colarusso, a long-time observer of the region, exam- 
‘ines the conflicts nationalist roots and the steps and missteps that led to the 
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ome peoples of the Caucasus, the Chechens espe- 

cially, pride themselves on their “creativity,” their 

ability to innovate morally and militarily. An 
example. 

During the Korean War, Turkey contributed a bat- 
talion to the United Nations force. Among its members 
were Cherkess, Turkish Caucasians descended from 
nineteenth-century immigrants to the Ottoman 
Empire. Two Cherkess men armed only with knives 
would infiltrate an opposing North Korean encamp- 
ment at night, slip past the sentries, and slit only the 
throats of the two soldiers sleeping at the end of the 
line in which the North Koreans typically arrayed 
themselves. In the morning the next to the last man on 
each end would awaken to find his outer neighbor 
lying in a pool of blood. After a few such nights, know- 
ing that the men on the ends were doomed, the North 
Koreans would fall into savage fighting among them- 
selves at sunset to avoid sleeping at the end of the line 
(curiously never thinking of altering the geometry of 
their sleeping arrangements). In less than a week the 
North Korean encampment would invariably break 
and flee the battlefield in disarray. 

This is the Caucasian technique of warfare: to kill 
not in numbers but in style, so as to demonstrate to the 
enemy the utter futility of his efforts and his arms. 


THE CAUCASUS 

When seen from the vantage point of the Caucasus 
and its history, the Chechen war seemed perfectly nat- 
ural, if not inevitable, and its suffering and brutality 
were sadly familiar to the specialist. There was only 
one aspect that was new: it was televised. 

The Caucasus almost seems to have been made for 
war. Fifty ethnic groups live along the 900-mile-long 
mountain range that gives this region its name. To the 
south are the newly emerging nation-states of Georgia, 
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Armenia, and Azerbaijan. The first two have roots in 
ancient Orthodox Christian cultures and kingdoms, 
while the third is home to the Turkified and Islami- 
cized descendants of Caucasian Albania. At the same 
time, four distinct forms of civilization intersect and 
overlap: that of the Turkic steppe, the Middle East, 
eastern Europe, and the Caucasus itself. The last is 
characterized by, among other things, a fierce love of 
independence and a resourceful warrior tradition that 
is millennia old. 

Contacts between Russia and the North Caucasus 
go back to the sixteenth century and the time of Ivan 
the Terrible, who took a Kabardian princess as a wife. 
Russia moved against the Caucasus with imperial 
ambitions near the end of the eighteenth century and 
first met organized resistance led by Sheikh Mansur, a 
Chechen. After Mansur’s death in 1794, there was a 
hiatus in fighting that lasted roughly 20 years before 
prolonged and stiff opposition reappeared. The feroc- 
ity of the renewed Caucasian resistance directly 
reflected the savagery of the “pacification” campaign 
launched by General Aleksei Yermolov, who made it a 
practice to slaughter entire villages in retaliation for the 
Caucasian custom of sntping at Cossack forts, such as 
Grozny (Russian for “The Terrible”), now the capital of 


Events of the previous two centuries set the stage 
for two distinct theaters of war that emerged after the 
lull The peoples along the Black Sea coast of the west- 
ern Caucasus—the West Circassians (now called 
Adygs and Cherkess by Russian sources), the Ubykh, 
and the Abkhaz—had links with the Ottoman Empire 
and tended to view Moscow as an enemy. The myriad 
peoples to the east in Dagestan and the eastern Vainakh 
people (now known as Chechens) saw their cultural 
affiliation as lying with the Arab world of Sunni Islam 
and also looked on Moscow as an enemy. Only those in 
the center, the East Circassians (now Kabardians), the 
mountain Turks (now Karachays and Balkars), the Ira- 
nian-speaking Ossetians (the last descendants of the 
ancient Scythians, Sarmatians, and Alans), and the 
western Vainakhs (now Ingush)—all of whom had suf- 
fered prolonged raids during the sixteenth and seven- 
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teenth centuries from the Krim Tatars—turmed to 
Moscow as an ally This tradition continues today. 

The war in the eastern Caucasus ended in 1859. 
The even more bitter campaign in the western Cauca- 
sus ended in 1864, followed by the forcible expulsion 
of the majority of the Circassians and Abkhaz and all 
the Ubykhs to the Ottoman Empire. Expulsions and 
voluntary emigration took place from Chechnya and 
‘Dagestan as well, so that today there are roughly 6 mil- 
lion people of North Caucasian descent in Turkey; 
another half million are scattered in Syria, Jordan, and 
Israel; and smaller communities can be found in 
Europe and North America. The North Caucasians 
thus form one of the world’s major, yet hitherto unrec- 
ognized, diaspora. 

For Russia conquest of the Caucasus was a mixture 
of romantic fascination for the region and its people 
coupled with contempt for and fear of the Caucasians’ 
unpredictable ways and unflinching devotion to free- 
dom. Continuing trouble in the region reinforced these 
sentiments. The Chechens in particular formed a 
nucleus of resistance because of a 
peculiar feature of their society. Unlike 
all other Caucasians, save the Lezghins 
of Dagestan, the Vaimakh people lack 
hierarchical social structures and are 
instead organized horizontally into 
clans. Thus, when Moscow tried to 
govern the Chechens, there were no ` 
leaders to co-opt, which required out- 
side governors to be brought in. These 
governors were not only resented as 
aliens and conquerors, but the leader- 
ship role they were supposed to fulfill made absolutely 
no sense to the Chechens. 

This anomaly of Russian rule contributed to a series 
of Chechen revolts between 1862 and 1942, culmimat- 
ing in Stalin’s infamous internal deportations of all the 
Chechen and Ingush (along with others) in 1944. 
-While most accounts give Stalins reasons as Ingush 
and Chechen collaboration with Nazi German armies 
advancing on the North Caucasus, the actual decree 
merely states that both peoples had been chronic nui- 
sances who had impeded state-planned development 
in the region. Even Chechen and Ingush soldiers 
returning from the European front were disarmed and 
sent into exile. The internal deportations to Kazakh- 
stan and Siberia were brutal and resulted in massive 
loss of life and severe damage to culture and customs. 


When Communist Party General Secretary Nikita - 


Khrushchev rehabilitated them and the other dispersed 
peoples in 1957, many Chechens set out on foot to 
reclaim their ancestral homeland. 

The rehabilitation of 1957 was imperfect, causing the 
displacement of many of those who had been settled m 
the former Ingush and Chechen territory from 1944 
onward as well as a plethora of land disputes and legal 





The Chechens had 
humiliated Russia’s best 
and most feared troops. It 
was the first of many 
humiliations to come. 





claims. These claims form one of the chief causes of 
instability ın the North Caucasus. Continued discrimi- 
nation against the Ingush and Chechens on the part of 
Russian administrators perpetuated the Chechen sense 
of anger and disenfranchisement. Given this history, the 
present war is no mystery; it is the 37 years of peace 
from 1957 to 1994 that are an enigma. 


DUDAYEV AND THE CHECHEN STATE 

In 1989, near the end of President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s reign, Soviet authorities embarked on an 
enlightened range of policies for the North Caucasus. 
In Dagestan three languages were elevated to literary 
status, and the Chechen and Ingush were given native 
administrators for the first time. The three Circassian 
regions, Adygea, Karachay-Cherkessia, and Kabardino- 
Balkaria, were made republics. 

By early 1991, however, the South Caucasus had 
begun to break away from the Soviet Union and 
expressions of nationalist sentiment were emerging 
across the North Caucasus. War broke out in the South 
Ossetian district of Georgia when its 
people voted to secede and join their 
kinsmen in North Ossetia. 

Sumilar secessionist sympathies 
were also emerging in the Baltic states. 
In response, Gorbachev sent troops 
and Interior Ministry forces into 
Lithuania and Latvia. They failed to 
reach Estonia, however, because of the 
startling actions of the local airbase 
commander, a brilHant air force general 
named Dzhokhar Dudayev. He refused 
landing rights to the troop planes, saying that he would 
not allow the forced overthrow of a democratically 
elected government. 

Born in Chechnya in February 1944, Dudayev had 
been carried in his mother’s arms into exile in Kazakh- 
stan. Returning to his homeland at 13, he later 
embarked on a military career, serving with distinction 
in the Soviet air force in the Afghan war. Eventually he 
became the commander of a nuclear bomber wing, a 
level of military distinction achieved by few other 
Caucasians. 

Prior to his actions as airbase commander, Dudayev 
had shown little sign of insubordination or democratic 
sympathies. He had, however, attended the All- 
National Congress of the Chechen People in Novem- 
ber 1990 and had been elected its chief. His Chechen 
love of freedom seems to have suddenly emerged in 
full force a few months later while he was still far from 
his homeland. During the August 19, 1991, coup 
attempt against Gorbachev, the Chechen-Ingush gov- 
ernor, Doku Zavgaev, the first native administrator of 
the region, was in Moscow and is said to have backed 
the hard-liners. When the coup failed, Zavgaev 
returned to Grozny and released a belated condemna- 


tion, but by that time he had already found Dudayev in 
place, who had condemned the coup immediately and 
was agitating against Zavgaev’s government by calling 
a general strike. On September 15, Zavgaev and his 
government were replaced by a Provisional Council, 
which called for November elections. Dudayev, how- 
ever, established his own Executive Council and called 
for October elections. Although Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin had originally welcomed Zavgaev'’s ouster, 
he began to have misgivings when he saw the speed 
with which Dudayev was moving. On October 27, 
Dudayev was elected president in a four-way race, and 
sworn in on a Koran the next day 

This election, in which a parliament was also seated, 
is often referred 


nearly unprece- 
dented level o 
manly and mar- 
tal attainment 
that appealed to 


deep-seated 


On November 1, Dudayev declared Chechen- 
Ingushetia sovereign and independent of the Soviet 
Union, leaving behind only a small northwestern 
region, Upper Terek, under an uncooperative regional 
leader named Usman Avturkhanov (who would later 
play a critical role in the Chechen war). Chechen- 
Ingushetia thus seceded from the Soviet Union (not 
from Russia) one month before the Union was 
annulled. Not surprisingly, trouble had already begun 
for the new state. 

As they had m the nineteenth century, the Chechens 
and Ingush split On November 30, 1991, the Ingush 
voted to remain within the Russian republic; their 
Chechen kin refused to vote at all. (A formal border 
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has yet to be delineated between Chechnya and the 
new Ingushetia.) 

Only days after Dudayev’s declaration of indepen- 
dence, Yeltsin decreed a state of emergency in Chechen 
territory and issued a warrant for Dudayev arrest. 
Dudayev responded by emptying the jails and arming 
all able-bodied men. The Speaker of the Russian par- 
liament, Ruslan Khasbulatov, himself a Chechen, con- 
demned the aspirations of “small nations.” By some 
accounts he is said to have persuaded Yeltsin to invade 
the upstart republic later in the month. What hap- 
pened next was virtually unthinkable. 

The failure of the Russian invasion is often attri- 
buted to the Russian parliament for its refusal to sanc- 
tion the action, 
but this legal 
maneuver was 
of little conse- 


Ministry 
troops. Trucks 
laden with avi- 
ation fuel were 
driven up to 
the planes and 
the Russians 
were told that 
they would be 
burned alive 
in their craft if they did not toss out every weapon and 
bullet and then leave. They did as they were told. The 
Chechens had humiliated Russia’ best and most feared 
troops. It was the first of many humiliations to come. 

The resulting Russian withdrawal was a severe per- 
sonal blow to Yeltsin. In addition, strategic facilites on 
Chechen soil now fell into the hands of Dudayev and 
his followers. By some accounts these included a pro- 
totype of a portable anti-stealth radar and at least one 
tactical nuclear weapon. Yeltsin's response was to order 
an economic blockade against Chechnya. 


DUDAYEV’S TROUBLES 
After the heady experience of tweaking Russias 
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nose, Dudayev soon realized that his major problem 
was money. Chechnya quickly fell into such severe 
straits that salaries and pensions could not be paid. 
Despite promoung a pluralistic state in which the offi- 
cial languages were Chechen and Russian, Dudayev 
was unable to halt the exodus of skilled Russian work- 
ers that had begun in 1989. The oil industry, which 
had formed the base of the economy, began to decline. 
Chechen oil, while only 0.5 percent of the Russian 
total, has few impurities and has consequently been an 
important source for aviation fuel and high grade lubri- 
cants. According to Chechen sources, Dudayev contin- 
ued to supply Moscow with oil, but failed to receive 
payment. Moscow, in turn, allegedly did its best to 
block Chechen efforts to sell oil to outside markets. 

To find markets and investment capital, Dudayev 
turned to oil companies and brokers in the West and to 
Muslim governments to his south. In November 1992 
he even entered the United States secretly and met with 
oil companies in Texas. At best these efforts attracted 
the interest of small, marginal companies; at worst they 
opened Chechnya up to organized crime networks that 
were not disinclined to “loaning” Chechnya money as 
long as they were given privileged access to its rich oil 
fields and potentially vast natural gas reserves. Some of 
these contacts may have reflected Chechen naiveté 
about the capitalist world, but more crucially they 
reflected the economic desperation that directly 
resulted from Russia’s own embargo against the upstart 
nation. Yeltsin's policy toward Chechnya was largely 
responsible for driving this small Muslim nation into 
the embrace of some unsavory sponsors. 

These new actors came from two sources. The first 
was from other Middle Eastern groups, chiefly of a ter- 
rorist nature, who could bring money even if they 
could not bring the recognition of statehood. The sec- 
ond source was from Russia itself, with both govern- 
ment and mafia figures first using Chechnya for arms 
sales and later for money laundering and drug traffick- 
ing. Russia could have solved a significant portion of 
its mafia problem by recognizing Chechnya and then 
deporting these Chechen mafiosi to their “rightful 
home.” This was not done. Instead, Russians soon fol- 
lowed where the Chechen gangs had pioneered. 

The social effects within Chechnya were disastrous. 
Corruption became rampant. Dudayev grew more 
reliant on his bodyguards, most of whom were drawn 
from the same inmates he had released in the fall of 
1991. His fights with other officials, both within his 
own government and within parliament, became more 
frequent and more intense. It must be said, however, 
that while Chechnya’s new and sinister aspect was an 
advantage for some, Dudayev himself seems not to 
have benefited personally from such activity. 

The tumult within Chechnya reached a climax on 
June 4, 1993, when Dudayev dissolved parliament. 
Subsequent demonstrations turned violent, resulting in 


a number of deaths. From this point onward Dudayev 
would rule—insofar as Chechen society permitted 
executive rule—as a dictator, increasingly isolated and 
disenchanted, and facing growing opposition. 


PRELUDE TO WAR 

After the dissolution of parlament, Dudayev tried to 
strengthen his position by renewing Western contacts. 
Conferences began to be held|and various Westerners 
invited. In response, Turkish, Iraqi, and other interests 
stepped up their efforts to isolate Dudayev and the 
Chechens from Western contacts and to bring Chech- 
nya ever more into the fold of radical Muslim interests. 

Meanwhile, Yeltsin tried to strengthen his position 
over the North Caucasus by appointing Yuri Kalmykov, 
the head of the World Circassian Congress, to the 
simultaneous position of minister of Justice for the 
Russian Federation in March 1993 and by allowing the 
Circassians to hold a world congress in the republic of 
Adygea in the Northwest Caucasus that July. 

In October 1993, Yeltsin strengthened his position 
in Moscow by storming the parliament and throwing 
his old foes, Vice President/Aleksandr Rutskoi and 
Khasbulatov, in jail for good measure. Now fully in 
debt to the military, Yeltsin sought to build up the 
troop strengths of the Interior and Counterintelligence 
ministries as a means of W this dependency. 
These acts set in motion the entrenchment of the so- 
called power ministries in thd form of a de facto privy 
council at the same time tha it set the components of 
this privy council at odds with one another: the army 
against the Interior and Counterintelligence ministries. 
By their very nature these ministries were coercive and 
coercion needs an enemy to justify its existence. The 
privy council soon earned thé name the War Party. 

Negotiations with Chechnya proceeded from 1993 
into 1994, but made little progress. Dudayev’ political 
base had narrowed and his position had hardened. He 
insisted on speaking with Yeltsin directly, something 
the latter consistently refused to do. To complicate 
matters, Dudayev had comé to face such tumult in 
Grozny that he was unable to fulfill the commitments 
his negotiators had made at the bargaining table, thus 
inadvertently lending a dimension of unreliability and 
bad faith to the Chechen side. A serious assassination 
attempt against Dudayev in May 1994 soured all fur- 
ther negotiations, and sent almessage both to him and 
to those Russians who sought peace that the War Party 
would not be tampered with lightly. Three other devel- 
opments, however, unfolded in the course of 1994 that 
set the course for war and its timing. 

First, Yeltsin’s popularity; to plummet as the 
shock of the assault on parliament began to sink into 
the populace and as the economy continued its decline. 
It was clear to Yeltsin that democracy was not his friend 
and that, barring some dramatic event, he would not be 
reelected president in 1996| The Chechens could be 





counted on, if attacked, to retaliate, or so he must have 
thought. The resulting terrorism would justify a state 
of emergency and enable Yeltsin to cancel parliamen- 
tary and perhaps even presidential elections. 

Second, the oil consortium that had ploughed $8 
billion into the Azerbaijani oil fields, and Chevron, 
which had invested $22 billion in the Tengiz fields of 
Kazakhstan, seemed to be growing into a powerful 
commercial bloc willing to discuss Russian equity and 
licensing fees while remaining indifferent to issues of 
Russian hegemony. Chechnya lay directly on the Rus- 
sian pipeline routes for both Azerbaijani and Kazakh 
oil and gas, and the Chechens wanted not only licens- 
ing fees of their own, but also the right to add their 
own oil and gas to the international deal. By June 1994 
negotiations between the Russians and the Chechens 
had broken off. 

Third and crucially, Dudayev seemed to be grow- 
ing disheartened at the course of events as summer 
gave way to fall. He now seemed willing to accept a 
treaty such as that struck between Tatarstan and Rus- 
sia, and he even spoke of reconvening parliament in 
the fall or winter and stepping down. If 
Yeltsin did not act quickly, he soon might 
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dayev. A process of destabilization began, with marches 
and skirmishes taking place across Chechnya. Avtur- 
khanov commanded little personal allegiance beyond 
his own district, but dissatisfaction had reached a 
fevered pitch. The opposition became split within a 
matter of weeks, however, by the return of Khasbula- 
tov, who immediately started making exaggerated 
claims of his own influence and support. He had been 
hated by the Chechens because of his éarlier opposi- 
tion to independence, but his pariah status was sealed 
when he admitted to bombing the interclan meeting 
house in a Grozny suburb in late November. He had 
struck at one of the most cherished aspects of Chechen 
culture, the social force of the clans. Dudayev seized on 
this bombing to launch heavy attacks against his oppo- 
sition. Avturkhanov managed to hold to his district, 
but Khasbulatov fled. Back in Moscow he complained 
with ill-concealed fear that something had to be done 
about Dudayev’s “iron fist.” Sergei Stepashin, the direc- 
tor of Counterintelligence, thought he had the answer. 

Stepashin set about organizing a large-scale assault . 
on Grozny, reluctantly enlisting the help of Viktor Yerin, 
director of the Interior Ministry, but receiving 
no cooperation from Pavel Grachev, the min- 
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veiled warning that the war of the last cen- 
tury had been a great tragedy for the Circas- 
sians, Ubykhs, and Abkhaz, but that a new war in this 
century would be an even greater catastrophe. 

On August 3, Russians fanned out across Washing- 
ton from their embassy to meet with American officials 
and discuss the need to invade Chechnya and the pos- 
sibility of linking this action with America’ projected 
invasion of Haiti by means of reciprocal endorsements 
at the UN. 

Doubts were expressed by President Bill Clinton to 
Yeltsin at a summit in September. Yeltsin's reply was 
harsh: “You watch your backyard and we'll watch ours.” 
The ensuing silence was taken as acknowledgment that 
Chechnya was Russias internal affair and that Yeltsin 
could take whatever measures necessary to subdue it 


IRON FIST 

Usman Avturkhanoy, the boss of Upper Terek, was 
now to play a crucial role. He had held out for three 
years against Dudayev’s threats and blandishments, all 
the while pulling in Russian subsidies. His financial 
support grew and he became the focal point for disaf- 
fected Chechens, many of whom had served under Du- 





Dudayev’s men away. The Russians expected 
the Chechen people to rise up in support of 
Avturkhanov and finish off Dudayev and his supporters. 
This fanciful scenario, of course, did not transpire and 
those opposition fighters and Russian mercenaries who 
could not flee were captured along with their weapons. 

Grachev at first denied that any Russians had par- 
ticipated in the attack, but was stunned when Dudayev 
exhibited captured Russian army members. Grachev 
then joined the War Party, perhaps to redeem Russia's 
honor as he bested Stepashin. On December 1 he voted 
at a cabinet meeting to use full force against Chechnya. 
In attendance was Minister of Justice Kalmykov. He 
was shocked when the vote was called without discus- 
sion and voiced strong objections. The next day he was 
forced to resign. 

On December 11, three armored columns rumbled 
into Chechnya while Yeltsin sat in a hospital waiting 
for a nose job. The Russian leader may have been try- 
ing to shield himself from direct responsibility for the 
invasion, and let his subordinates hold the front line. 

From the start, the invasion did not go well. Two 
columns passing through Dagestan and Ingushetia 
were harassed by the locals, with soldiers in Dagestan 
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taken prisoner, and with tanks and arcs burnt in Ingu- 
shetia. The third column that had entered Chechnya 
directly from the north was met by lines of women and 
old men blocking their routes. The response was unpre- 
cedented. The field commanders stopped their advance 
and announced before world television that they would 
not attack. 

Back in Moscow a chorus of protest erupted not 
only from the parliament and the public but from the 
high military command. For example, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense General Boris Gromov openly and 
harshly criticized the invasion. Mothers of conscripts 
organized themselves into the Mothers’ March for 
Peace and traveled to Chechnya to reclaim their sons. 

Such protests clearly astonished Yeltsin and his War 
Party. They had counted on achieving a swift victory 
and had assumed that no one outside the Caucasus 
would shed a tear for the feared and disliked 


Chechens. The protesters may not have cared for the . 


Chechens, but they understood instantly what it took 





known only as Ramazan, to Grozny near the end of 
December. There he pledged the wealth and manpower 
of his large mafia to the fray even as he denounced 
Dudayev and Chechen statehood. Whereas Dudayev 
had been scrupulous to take Russian prisoners in the 
fighting, the mafia warriors shot Russian captives on 
the spot. The new influx of and men resulted in 
Russian slaughter on as ing scale. The Russians 
withdrew to the outskirts of the city. It was at this time 
that the strange reports and rumors began. 

Grachev’s birthday is on on about New Years Day. A 
reliable source reported that! in a scene worthy in its 
debauchery of Stalin and his cohorts, the power minis- 
ters had held a party for Grachev. In drunken exuber- 
ance they decided that for Grachev’ birthday present 
they would annihilate Grozny. The bombardment of 
the Chechen capital began shortly afterward. In fact the 
only alternatives facing the Russians were to accept 
defeat, to lay siege to the ei or to bombard it. The 





first would have toppled the Yeltsin government while 


the West months to realize: that the the second seemed unacceptable, 
invasion signaled the emergence of not only for reasons of the temper- 
the power ministries as the preemi- ; ; aments involved but because it too 
nent political players in a [Chechnya’s] warrior heritage would probably have led to the 

The invasion faltered because of was best summarized by a eventual overthrow of at least the 
local actions and dissent from the ‘ War Party. Besides, the debacle of 
field commanders, and in late Chechen fighter in Grozny New Years Eve, when the Chechens 
December Grachev took personal who, when asked why he Novem A causalities on the 


control of the operation. In an 


continued to fight, replied, “It 





Russian forces in Grozny, was the 


apparent rush to make good on an tangible realization of the Russians’ 
earlier boast that Grozny couldbe js better to sleep in the ground worst fears of the Chechens. Most 
taken in two hours, Grachev decid- ; 5 likely the troops would have mutin- 
ed to attempt one of the most diffi- than to live on your knees. ied ratherjthan go back into Grozny 
cult military tasks: taking a city to face the elusive and deadly Che- 


street by street. This would lead to 
the third humiliation inflicted on the Russians by the 
Chechens. 

The Russian assault on Grozny was hasty and ill- 
prepared. The Chechens set out in small guerrilla 
groups to face the heavily armed but inexperienced 
Russians, often using the extensive tunnel system 
under the city to emerge, attack, and then vanish. 
Time and again entire formations of Russian tanks 
were destroyed by Chechens wielding nothing more 
powerful than grenade launchers. The street fighting 
would reach a peculiar and ugly crescendo on New 
Years Eve. 

At the start of the invasion, Interior Ministry agents 
began to round up and sometimes execute Chechens 
in Moscow, especially those suspected of being in the 
mafias. One might see in this a prophylactic measure 
against Chechen subversion from within, but it was 
also consistent with the recurring rumor that there 
were just too many Chechens both in Moscow and 
Grozny who knew too much about illegal dealings on 
the part of highly placed Russian officials. Its chief 
effect, however, was to bring one of the mafia heads, 


chen fighters. The Russian com- 
mand had little choice but ta follow the last alternative 
and attack Grozny from a safe distance. 

The bombardment of Grogny lasted most of January. 
From the start it was an exercise in excess. At its peak, 
reportedly 4,000 shells and bombs an hour rained 
down on the city. Yeltsin’s own human rights minister, 
Sergei Kovalev, showed incredible courage by arriving 
in Grozny in December and staying throughout most 
of the bombardment, sharing a bunker with Dudayev 
under the Presidential Palace and observing the treat- 
ment of the Russian prisoners who had been brought 
there. Later he and his assoe1ates estimated that more 
than 25,000 civilians had died in Grozny, many of 
them ethnic Russians unable to flee the city. 

Obstacles awaited those who did leave. In a move 
similar to that used in the|1944 deportations, relief 
offices were prohibited from recognizing Chechens as 
refugees and hence from offering them assistance. Most 
(often male) Chechen refugees were either taken away 
and shot or were interrogated under inhumane condi- 
tions at “filtration” camps. Even the International 
Committee of the Red Cross noted in one of its reports 





at this time that there seemed to be no Chechen pris- 
oners of war in Russian hands. 

As to Russian military losses, the official figures, 
generally below 2,000, seem to be ludicrously low. 
Other reports give figures that range from 1,800 to 
more than 5,000 killed. Whatever the exact number, 
Russian troop losses were extremely heavy and repre- 
sent a potentially explosive political issue. 

The Presidential Palace fell on January 19. This was 
the effective fall of Grozny and the war shifted to the 
countryside’s towns and villages. In the months after 

` the fall of Grozny a bewildering series of events and 
rumors unfolded. A new provisional Chechen govern- 
ment was brought in by the Russians. Avturkhanov 
had been eclipsed and in his stead was Salambeg Khad- 
jiev, a former oil minister under Gorbachev. He was 
chosen not because of his past petroleum industry 
links, as some have suggested, but rather because he 
was widely respected within Chechnya, was highly 
educated and worldly, and was above reproach. 

In February, the author received a commitment from 
Dudayev through an intermediary to enter into uncon- 
ditional exploratory talks. Efforts to begin these, how- 
ever, were thwarted by actions on the part of the War 
Party. Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin’ continu- 
ing efforts to initiate peace talks were similarly thwarted 
by Russian field commanders, despite Dudayev’s appar- 
ent willingness to negotiate unconditionally. 

Besieged in the hills, hunted by Counterintelligence 
agents, and conducting a guerrilla campaign over 
rough terrain against the Russians, Dudayev now 
found himself in a political battle with an array of out- 
siders. In the spring, radical groups from Algeria and 
Afghanistan began to infiltrate into Chechnya through 
Azerbaijan, bringing along weapons, including Stinger 
antiaircraft missiles. Dudayev welcomed the weapons 
and support, but tried his best to make these new allies 
serve his agenda and not their own. 

The slaughter of innocent civilians in the country- 
side seemed as senseless as it had in Grozny. One Rus- 
sian colonel, Vladimir Pugachev, offered an explanation 
to the Associated Press on February 12: “War is war 
and today’s peaceful population could include tomor- 
row’ fighters.” The genocidal implications of this 
comment seem not to have bothered the colonel. The 
war in the countryside simply was not televised until 
Samashki; there, from April 7 to 9, Interior Ministry 
troops staged a rampage against unarmed townsfolk 
that resulted in hundreds of deaths. The killmg seems 
to have prompted President Clinton to publicly insist 
on April 28 that a full truce be put in place in Chech- 
nya before the May 10 summit in Moscow commemo- 
rating the fiftieth anniversary of victory in Europe. 

The May summit was held with great fanfare. In the 
West, however, it served merely to bring the whole 
Chechen war back into public attention and to call into 
question Western public support for Yeltsin. Although 
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Chechnya was raised in private discussions between 
Clinton and Yeltsin, in public all went smoothly until 
the end of a veterans’ parade. The last group to pass 
before Clinton and the other attending heads of state 
was one that had served in Chechnya, an explicit vio- 
lation of prearranged understanding that no troops that 
had fought in Chechnya would appear. Some diplo- 
mats tried to save face by denying that these troops had 
actually seen fighting, but the Russian Defense Min- 
istry called the embassies and media the next day to 
assure all concerned that those same troops had indeed 
participated in the assault on Grozny. This action 
would have repercussions at the Group of 7 (c-7) sum- 
mit in Halifax the next month. 

One of Dudayevs most remarkable feats throughout 
this war was his ability to restrain bereaved Chechens 
from fulfilling their obligation of vendetta. Vendetta, 
however, can be slow in coming, enduring for seven 
generations after an offense. This may account for 
those scenes of Chechens methodically recording the 
serial numbers on fighter planes so that at some future 
date the pilot or his descendants could be traced and 
killed. Such behavior merely served to fuel the Rus- 
sians in their campaign to kill Chechens, since they felt 
it necessary to protect themselves and their children. 
Viewed in this way, the Russian conduct in Chechnya 
may make a bit more grim sense. But facts always get 
in the way of logic, and in one village 11 young women 
were raped, murdered, and dismembered by Interior 
Ministry troops. The women happened to be cousins 
of Shamy] Basaev. 


“BANDIT OF HONOR” 

Basaev turned in his grief to an old and venerated 
Caucasian institution, the abreg. While this term is 
generally translated as “bandit of honor,” it actually 
refers to someone whose grievances are so great he 
feels justified in renouncing all social allegiances so 
that he may set out as a morally transcendent renegade 
to seek vengeance. Basaev turned to a number of other 
fighters, all of whom had also taken the oath of abreg. 
With nearly 100 such men he set off for the sleepy 
town of Budyonnovsk in the neighboring Stavropol 
district to stage, on June 14, the eve of the G-7 summit 
in Halifax, one of the more spectacular terrorist raids 
in history. This was the fourth abject humiliation 
inflicted upon Russia by the Chechens. 

Penetrating Russian defenses and traveling unim- 
peded across nearly 200 miles of open country, Basaev 
and his followers arrived in the city of Budyonnovsk, 
which, up to that point, had carried on with its affairs as 
though a war had not been raging within a few hours’ 
drive. Basaev and his men shot up a city of 100,000, 
killing roughly 60 people outright. They then herded 
nearly 2,000 hostages into a local hospital and held off 
all efforts to storm the building. In the course of the 
hostage taking, the Chechens held Russian women up 
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to the windows as shields, taunting the Russian troops 
to shoot them as they had shot Chechen women. 

Yeltsin mishandled this event in a fashion that was 
commensurably grotesque in its own political way by 
leaving the country for the G-7 summit. In an act that 
smacked of a diplomatic vendetta, President Clinton, 
British Prime Minister John Major, and German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl inveigled Yeltsin into attending a 
street circus performance. There, he was photographed 
by the media at roughly the same time that Russian 
troops were obeying his orders to storm the Budyon- 
novsk hospital. This footage did not play well back in 
Russia. 

This created an opportunity for Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin to negotiate, on live television, the 
release of the Russian hostages and to embark finally 
on talks that led to a partial peace agreement on July 
30. In the ensuing scandal Yeltsin had to gut his power 
ministries, dropping Stepashin and Nationalities Min- 
ister Nikola Yegorov from their posts and transferring 
Yerin from Intenor to a subordinate position in Foreign 
Intelligence. Yeltsin himself then seems to have suf- 
fered a heart attack and was away from his office for 
one full month. 


THE CEASE-FIRE 

The current peace talks deal with such issues as the 
exchange of prisoners, new elections, troop pullbacks, 
and disarmament. They leave for a future date the all- 
important matter of Chechnya’ status, though the 
republic’ continued existence as an autonomous entity 
has been assured; Dudayev has accepted, in principle, 
a relationship like that enjoyed by Tatarstan. The hard 
part will be building a consensus among the Chechens 
for this, or any other status. Now even the idea of inde- 
pendence means for many simply economic hardship 
and corruption. Nevertheless, the talks have become 
polarized over this exact issue. 

The Chechens have come to the grim realization 
that they are linked with Russia in profound ways, 
regardless of the legal terms that are eventually used to 
spell out some agreement. 

The military accord of July 30, to which Yeltsin has 
lent his support as of August 30, may have stopped most 
of the mayhem and slaughter, and brought an end to 
further destruction, much of which might have unfolded 
in the Russian heartland in the form of terrorism. Also, 
this agreement, which one of its chief architects, the new 
interior minister, General Anatoli Kulikov, has noted will 
not make many people very happy—either in Moscow 
or in Grozny—inay have set in motion political changes 
within the Kremlin that in the long term will be in the 
interests not only of the Russian and Chechen peoples 
but of the West as well. It can only be hoped that it holds 
and leads to a genuine peace. Clearly this conflict is a 
long way from being fully resolved. 

While by mid-August some bands of Chechen fight- 


ers had disarmed and some Russian troops had pulled 
back, other Chechen guerrillas had renewed their activ- 
ity in Grozny so that nocturnal fighting has become 
both intense and routine. Two hundred guerrillas seized 
a police station in Argun on August 21 and were only 
dislodged by strong Russian military action. The 
Chechens appear to be splitting into peace and war fac- 
tions, the latter encouraged by Russia’ disturbing inabil- 
ity to decisively control the arena of guerrilla activity. If 
the talks lead to some peace agreement, that peace will 
be very fragile indeed, resembling a chronic low-grade 
guerrilla war rather than a state of civic tranquillity. 


SURVEYING THE DAMAGE 

The significance of this bloody seven-month-long 
war cannot be overestimated. 

For the Chechens it has been a period of intense 
suffering that they will long remember. They have suf- 
fered great losses, not only ın terms of lives but also in 
terms of cultural institutions that were destroyed with 
Grozny. They will need substantial help. 

For Russia the war has revealed deep-seated weak- 
nesses in Boris Yeltsin’s vision of government and in 
the capabilities and intentions of his ruling circle. Fur- 
ther, the effectiveness and leadership of the Russian 
military and related-power ministries have been exac- 
erbated. The top ranks of the army are now filled with 
angry generals who denounced the war and their boss, 
Grachev. Some of them may turn to politics while oth- 
ers may turn against the government more directly. 

The political costs have been exorbitant. As for 
Yeltsin himself, no one is making projections about his 
staying power, but his career has now taken on the 
aspect of tragedy. No one now thinks that Yeltsin is 
seriously committed to democracy or to economic 
reform. No one now believes that Russia is a normal 
state and not the rump end of an empire that may yet 
undergo further devolution. And no one now believes 
that Russian political culture is evolving from its old 
authoritarian patterns toward a rule of law. 

As for the West, however future relations between it 
and Russia may evolve, the changes brought about by 
the war in Chechnya seem impossible to undo. No one 
can return to the optimism that prevailed between 1991 
and 1994. Misgivings have become implacable suspi- 
cions, and weaknesses are seen as fundamental flaws. 
Oversights have now assumed the form of insults. 

The other profound effect, thrust upon both Russia 
and the West, is the clear understanding that tradi- 
tional calculations of strategic advantage and tactical 
strength are incomplete without a full understanding 
of the cultural heritage that has shaped the goals, style, 
and character of a nation. In Chechnya, that warnor 
heritage was best summarized by a Chechen fighter in 
Grozny who, when asked why he continued to fight, 
replied, “It is better to sleep in the ground than to live 
on your knees.” E 





“Although their political styles vary from ‘Oriental’ potentates to pseudo- 
Jeffersonian democrats, Central Asia's presidents have made a fairly effortless 
i transition from Soviet republic leaders to heads of independent states. . . But 


within the next five or so years there will be a generational change in Central 
: Asia, and only then will the stability of the region be tested.” 


Central Asia: 
The Calculus of Independence 


BY MARTHA BRUL OLCOTT 


n December 1991, the five Soviet Central Asian’ 


republics became independent states, giving schol- 
ars and journalists free rein to speculate on what 
this unexpected development might mean for the 
region itself and for international security. Many of 
their initial forecasts were quite pessimistic, provoked 


in part by the outbreak of civil war in Tajikistan. Com- . 


mentators wrote of how growing support for Islamic 


ers’ caution softened the initial economic shocks expe- 
rienced by the population. While it is too soon to 
know whether such decisions will prove destabilizing 
in the long term, in the short run they have aided the 
cause of political stability. 

In fact, there has been a near obsession with politi- 


` cal stability in Central Asia, and in all five countries the 


` goal of democratization has been regularly sacrificed 


fundamentalism could threaten political stability, of - 
possible interethnic clashes between local Russians and ` 


the Central Asians, of the dire economic consequences 
that would accompany the end of Moscow's “hand- 
outs,” of how regional security would be threatened by 
a Turkish-Persian rivalry for control of the region, and 
how the new states would be pressed by events to get 


on its altar. These policies seem to ‘have paid off for 
now—the region is in no immediate danger of implo- 


, sion—but it may well be that long-term advantage has 


back under Moscow’ protection, regardless of the cost _ 


to their new mdependence. 

Four years later, Central Asia is a far less frightening 
place than any of these doomsayers anticipated. Yet 
most of the problems that various foreign and local 


observers identified remain unsolved. The region is ` 


neither a bastion of democracy nor a showplace of cap- 
italism. The new states have found that the transition 
to independence is a difficult one even under the best 
of circumstances, and having to dismantle a centrally 
managed, state-owned economy as an early task of 


independence certainly has compounded problems. 


THE ECONOMICS OF INDEPENDENCE 

Yet the economic consequences of independence for 
most of the Central Asian states have been no worse 
than elsewhere in the former Soviet Union. The go- 
slow attitude toward economic reform in Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan in particular will mean a longer 
transition period in these two states, though their lead- 
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been sacrificed for short-term gain. 

The-same may also be said about the foreign policy 
strategies pursued by the region's states. All five have 
been susceptible to foreign influence, and this has 
sometimes pushed them into promoting economic 
development strategies that are internally inconsistent 
or not necessarily to their long-term advantage. 

The international financial community has played . - 


-no less critical a role here than in Russia; currently the 


recipient of more per-capita assistance than any other 
post-Soviet state, Kyrgyzstan has allowed foreign eco- 
nomic experts to virtually dictate its reform program. 
Since its withdrawal from the ruble zone in November 
1993, Kazakhstan's economic strategy has been almost 
as Closely shaped by international experts as Kyrgyz- 
stans, although given Kazakhstan’s greater natural 
resource base, per capita aid has been far lower. 

In both countries the international community 
turned a relatively blind eye toward the dissolution of 
legislatures (which occurred in Kyrgyzstan in Septem- 
ber 1994 and in Kazakhstan this March). In addition it 
offered no criticism of the constitutional downgrading 
of the powers of the legislature that has occurred in 
both countries, because the sitting legislatures in par- 
ticular and representative politics more generally were 
depicted as the enemies of major economic structural 
reform. 

However, the restructuring of Central Asias econ- 
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omies has been more complex than the international 
community initially thought it would be. Foreign 
investment has been slow to come to the region, 
although Kazakhstan is something of an exception, 
having received more direct foreign investment than 
any other post-Soviet state (including Russia itself). In 
Kazakhstan, however, few new jobs have been created 
while many old ones have evaporated as overall indus- 
trial production is only about half what it was at the 
time of independence; even oil production has dropped, 
as it has in Turkmenistan as well. 

While there is no shortage of foreign energy compa- 
` nies interested in funding the joint development of 
Central Asia’s fossil fuel resources, the question of 
pipeline construction has become a political hot 
potato. Russia claims residual equity rights in all the 
Caspian Sea basin’s energy reserves and wants all new 
gas and oil pipelines to go through Russia so it can 
profit from transportation revenues as well. And 
despite the lower than expected revenues for American 
oil firms involved in the region, Washington, fearful of 
damaging its evolving special relationship with Russia, 
is reluctant to press Moscow too forcefully 
on the question (moreover, the more eco- 
nomically attractive alternative pipeline 





only official ones, and within a generation they will 
certainly dominate public life! And while all the Cen- 
tral Asian governments are trying to keep skilled Rus- 
sians from moving on, many Russians, as long-time 
representatives of the majority culture, feel a sense of 
displacement living ın a minority community. Pressed 
to make a choice between competing allegiances—only 
Turkmenistan formally recognizes the right of dual cit- 
izenship—most who can find suitable employment 
abroad or in Russia choose to leave. 

Yet the outbreak of violence between Europeans and 
Asians—between Christians|and Muslims—that so 
many feared initially shows no real sign of developing. 
In Kazakhstan, a state whose population is split 
roughly equally between Europeans and Asians, the 
overwhelming majority remains more concerned with 
economic problems than with interethnic tensions, and 
the threat of secession of the Russian-dominated bor- 
der regions seems a distant possibility. 

Local Russians do not like living in newly indepen- 
dent Muslim countries, but one thing that is tempering 





their displeasure is that all fivé Central Asian states are 
predominantly societies, still con- 
scious of a shared t past (only Uzbek- 


istan did not celebrate the fiftieth 


routes go through Iran). The region is anniversary of the Soviet Union's victory 

Most of Central Asias economic prob- neither a bastion over Nazi Germany). At the same time, it is 
lems are tied in one way or another to rela- becoming increasingly apparent that all five 
tions with Russia. Russia continues to be of democracy nor are at least in some fashion Muslim coun- 
the major trading partner of all five states a showplace of tries. Only the constitution of Kazakhstan 
(it has virtually carried Tajikistan’s econ- capitalism fails to accord Islam a special role in the 


omy). However, the region’ states have had 
little success, either individually or in con- 
cert, in influencing terms of trade with Rus- 
sia. The one recourse they have had is nonpayment, 
and even this has generally not been a voluntary action 
but a consequence of their own indebtedness and Rus- 
sias growing insistence that trade be in hard currency 
and reflect a price structure that is at or near interna- 
tional norms. 

Increasingly, as the Central Asian states fail to pay, 
Russia simply refuses to offer goods for delivery, often 
with little regard for the’consequence to Russian sup- 
pliers. Factories throughout Central Asia have been 
closing down, which has had especially dire effects in 
Kazakhstan, where industry occupies a dominant role 
in the former republics economy and provides employ- 
ment for a substantial proportion of the country’ large 
Russian population. There, as elsewhere in'the region, 
the disruption in industrial production has sparked the 
departure of Russians—nearly a half million people per 
year since independence. 

Central Asia’s Russians have left for other reasons. 
They fear discrimination and believe that if not they, 
then certainly their children will be forced to live as 
second-class citizens. They see that although Russian 
remains in wide use, the local languages are now the 





state and does not recognize the major 
Islamic holy days as state holidays. While 
the public role of Islam 1s still muted in 
Kazakhstan and in northern elsewhere it is 
quite commonplace to see women in hijab dress, cov- 
ered from head to toe. 

Yet predictions that a violence 
would spread from Tajikistan (where pro-Islamic rebels 
battled former communist officials) to neighboring 
countries have yet to bear fruit. In part this is a prod- 
uct of the vigilance with which the local regimes have 
applied laws banning religious organizations. That the 
authorities have been able to apply these laws without 
creating the kind of backlash ees found in Algeria 
and Egypt suggests that popular support for radical 
Islamic groups is limited. This also suggests that the 
people of Central Asia—and not simply the leaders— 
have been frightened by the prospect of Tajikistan’s war 
either spreading or sprouting anew elsewhere in the 
region. 


TAJIKISTAN’S WAR— NOT A HARBINGER 

For the moment there seems little reason to fear any 
“domino effect” from Tajikistan’s lingering civil war. 
Certainly, political conditions|in Tajikistan are far from 
stable. Ironically, the fighting there has been a catalyst ` 





for improved regional cooperation rather than exacer- 
bated competition between the states. This does not 
mean, however, that the situation in Tajikistan does 
not put the political order in neighboring states at risk. 

Approximately 1 million Tafiks live in Uzbekistan, 
while roughly the same number of Uzbeks lives in 
Tajikistan; the majority of these irredentist populations 
lives near the borders of these two states. A mass 
migration of Tajikistan’s Uzbeks would place Uzbek- 
istan’s Tajik population at risk, and fear of Uzbek 
reprisals has been so great that there has been a virtual 
news blackout in Uzbekistan on any interethnic fight- 
ing that occurs during the course of the Tajikistan war. 
The fragility of relations between the two peoples is a 
major reason for Uzbekistan’s military intervention in 
Tajikistan as the largest non-Russian member of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (cis) peace- 
keeping force in Tajikistan. 

Initially, from 1992 to 1994, the government of 
Uzbek President Islam Karimov hoped that armed 
force could keep a “friendly,” old-style regime in power 
in Tajikistan, where a victory by “democratic” and 
“Islamic” forces would inevitably embolden their coun- 
terparts in Uzbekistan. But over tme the need to bring 
an end to fighting has become paramount. Now the 
Uzbek president is advocating a negotiated settlement. 
The war's continuation has added a new set of risks to 
the region. Tajik “freedom fighters” are being profes- 
sionally trained in Afghanistan and Pakistan, and 
refugee children are being educated in activist-oriented 
fundamentalist medresseh, or Koran schools. (Com- 
pared to the generation of leaders that such socializing 
experiences are likely to produce, the current Tajik 
opposition is composed of true moderates.) The fight- 
ing in Tajikistan has posed a growing threat to the sta- 
bility of Kyrgyzstan as well. The Kyrgyz also had an 
irredentist population in Tajikistan, most of which has 
moved to the Osh region, but drugs, arms, and reli- 
gious missionaries have made their way from 
Afghanistan, through the Pamirs into Tajikistan, and 
then up through the mountains of Kyrgyzstan’s Osh 
oblast onto the main transportation grid of the former 
Soviet Union. 

Osh is an integral part of the Fergana Valley, and 
was the site of violent Uzbek-Kyrgyz clashes in 1990. 
When Moscow still commanded strong forces whose 
authority was recognized throughout the region, it was 
easier to contain such conflict. Now it is hard to know 
what kind of ripple effect even a small, isolated clash 
could produce. This is something that quite correctly 
frightens the Central Asian leaders, since independence 
has brought the new states of Central Asia a much 
larger capacity for mutual destruction. 


INESCAPABLE ALLIANCES . 
This potential for destruction has led to greater and 
more self-conscious efforts at cooperation between the 
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five states. When, in the spring of 1995, Uzbekistan 
began to push for a negotiated settlement in Tafikistan, 
President Karimov successfully pressed fellow Presi- 
dents Askar Akaev of Kyrgyzstan and Nursultan 
Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan to modify their policies as 
well, and then all three in concert began to urge 
Moscow to force Tajik President Imomali Rahmonov to 
change his behavior toward the Tajik opposition. 

Although the focus of negotiations has now moved 
to the region itself, it is clear from their actions that the 
Central Asian leaders realize that Russia is central to 
any solution to the war in Tajikistan. Tajikistan is Rus- 
sia’s client state, but even if it were not, Russia would 
see its security interests as being violated if the Central 
Asian states were able to work out a solution without 
Russian participation. 

From the onset, Russia has sent mixed signals about 
regional cooperation initiatives originating in Central 
Asia. There is no question that Russia opposes any 
effort by Turkey or Iran to act as a foreign protector for 
the region, and has criticized the activities of Eco (the 
Economic Cooperation Organization, which includes 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Azerbaijan, and the Central 
Asian states) when they appear to encroach on prerog- 
atives of the cis. 

This creates a dilemma for the region’ leaders. The 
new countries are eager to stabilize and extend their 
statehood to become less vulnerable to various forms 
of pressure from Russia. The creation of some form of 
effective regional organization, even one that excludes 
non-cis members, would be one way to do this, since 
it would increase everyone’ sense of security and allow 
for common solutions to common economic problems. 
However, despite regular meetings by the leaders of all 
five Central Asian countries since independence, an 
organization has not developed. Tripartite efforts that 
emerged from these regional initiatives have been only 
slightly more successful. Following the introduction of 
national currencies in 1993, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, 
and Uzbekistan created a formal customs union, but 
most of the provisions of the various agreements 
signed by the three states have yet to be fully imple- 
mented. 

The lack of full implementation stems in part from 
a lack of resources, including enough competent tech- 
nicians, to exert the economic control necessary to 
make the agreements work. In addition, the initiatives 
are at odds with various bilateral agreements that the 
states have signed with Russia. Varying dramatically in 
terms of size, population, and natural resources, the 
five states have widely differing lhabilities and 
strengths, and consequently each has developed a 
unique relationship with the former mother country. 

Populous, relatively well endowed and well devel- 
oped, and set in the heart of Central Asia, Uzbekistan 
can afford greater independence of action than Kazakh- 
stan, which not only shares a vast border with Russia 
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but also a large number of people who feel at least 
some loyalty to the giant northern neighbor. Geogra- 
phy and demography alike dictate that Kazakhstan and 
Russia will remain bound together, like it or not. Hence 
Kazakhstan has joined a customs union with Russia 
and Belarus, while Uzbekistan 1s still haggling over 
terms with Moscow. Similarly, Uzbekistan refuses to 
share with Russia responsibility for supervising their 
non-cis borders, while Kazakhstan has entered into a 
close military alliance with Russia. 

Kyrgyzstan and Tajikistan have even fewer choices; 
they must work with outside powers or cease to exist: 
they are too small, too remote, and too poor to do oth- 
erwise. What they must fear is too much sovereignty, 
rather than too little. The isolated populations in these 
former republics appear nearly as different to one 


another as Kazakhs and Russians do in Kazakhstan. ' 


This has introduced many of the same features of 
demographic tension felt in Kazakhstan, despite the 
fact that most of the people ın Kyrgyzstan and Tajik- 
istan are nominally the same nationality. However, the 
poverty and isolation of these two 
smaller states—compounded in the 
case of Tajikistan by the ravages of civil 





| 
is that contracts be designed to maximize profitably for 
the Russian partner, or to achieve market control. Rus- 
sia seems clearly to be moving toward a policy of dif- 
ferentiation in its dealings with the former republics, 
marking some industries and Some regions as being of 
greater intrinsic interest, and some of lesser. 


BUND FAITH IN STABILITY 

While Russia remains an thsistent presence in the 
region, it is a less reliable partner than it was previ- 
ously. This has led to a strong sense of shared fate 
among the region's leaders. All: remember how two for- 
mer party bosses were driven from power by hostile 
crowds in Tajikistan (Kakhar ov in Septem- 
ber 1991 and Rahmon Nabiev in September 1992), and 
all fear for their continued tenure. 

The region's leaders also take strong note of devel- 
opments in one anothers republics, and often help 
shape their responses to local political crises by what a 
fellow president has managed] to “get away” with. It is 
hard to imagine that President Nazarbayev was not 
influenced in his March 1995 decision 
to disband Kazakhstan's parliament by 
his knowledge that Kyrgyz President 





war—make the issue of survival more Independence has led to Akaev, reputedly the regions most 
pressing than it is elsewhere. Thishas a growing gap between democratic figure, had done the same 
led Tajikistan to practically turn over ; thing six months earlier. Similarly, 
the management of its economy to the governors and the Nazarbayev’ |decision to extend his 


Russia, and Kyrgyzstan to submit its 
defense-related industnes to joint man- 


govemed in Central Asia. 
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term as president through a popular 
referendum one month later was 


agement. In addition, both states have undoubtedly influenced by Karimov 
comprehensive security agreements takes office this gap will and Niyazov having done so months 
with Russia. £ ; , before; President Akaev also contem- 

Turkmenistan shares contrasting fea- likely grow wider still. plated a referendum until 


tures found in the other four states. It is 
big, but its population is small. Demo- 
graphically it is relatively uniform, but continued clan 
rivalries ıntroduce features similar to those of ethnic 
dissension. Finally, the state is wealthy but also poor; 
not well developed under Soviet rule, it remains depen- 
dent on the Russians for assistance in and— 
more important—collecting for the sale of the natural 
gas that ought to make it rich. Turkmenistan’ special 
economic relationship with Russia has left President 
Sapurmurad Niyazov unwilling to meld Turkmenistan’ 
economy with the economies of Kyrgyzstan, Kaza- 
khstan, and Uzbekistan, which has put a damper on 
Tegional economic initiatives. 

All of Central Asia’s rulers realize, however, that 
while they might have little choice but to develop close 
relations with Russia, these ties will not m and of 
themselves provide solutions to their nations’ eco- 
nomic problems. All interconnections with Russia 
notwithstanding, what Russia wants from each of these 
states is often not to their long-term advantage; Russia 
seeks economic advantage for itself, without incurring 
cost. Russia’ priority in domg business in Central Asia 





strong pressure from the United States 
kept him from following suit. 

The decision to extend 'presidential mandates 
through referenda ıs a good example of the hypersen- 
sitivity of Central Asias leaders. None of the regions 
current leaders is vulnerable to defeat in an election, at 
least not now. Central Asias Russians and local nation- 
alities are generally very conservative, and strongly 
respect authority. However, Gentral Asia's presidents 
are not so much concerned by the prospect of immi- 
nent defeat as they are by the appearance of weakness, 
which they see as implicit in facing a competitor in a 
contested race. 

The use of a referendum rather than an election is 








_ just one of many ways that the insntution of the presi- 


dency has been strengthened: throughout the region. 
The postindependence constitutions of all five states 
provide for a strong president, a dependent judiciary— 
and a weak legislature. When the legislatures of Kyr- 
gyzstan and Kazakhstan proved stronger than 
anticipated, the constitutions of the two states were 
modified. Legislatures are unpredictable, and the move 
to restrict their scope of action is a reflection of a grow- 





ing tendency throughout Central Asia to treat the elites 
who dominate these states as the only ones who can be 
trusted to govern “properly.” 

But the reality in all of Central Asia is that the costs 
of limiting political participation inevitably rise. Shar- 
ing the hentage of the Soviet system, each former 
republic should be acutely aware of the problems 
inherent in failing to develop a mechanism for the reg- 
ular succession of leadership. Situations change, and 
people age. If there is not a routine movement of new 
talent into positions of greater responsibility, then polit- 
ical fatigue sets in as leaders respond the same way to 
new and changing problems. If there is no turnover of 
cadre, then political and economic power in the state 
will become increasingly dependent on the health of 
the current leaders. 

Central Asia’s leaders seem to respond to this reality 
with political instincts formed early in their careers 
during the Brezhnev era. The ideal of reform has taken 
on a life distinct from that of the society that is being 
reformed; the people, who after all are to benefit from 
the reform process, have instead become identified as 
its enemy. 

The region's citizens have had to endure enormous 
changes, and many have seen great privation, yet they 
have not become easy targets for revolutionaries. Still, 
the available public opinion research shows that the 
primary concerns are breakdown of public order, the 
dechne in the power of the purse, and general uncer- 
tainty about the future; the nature of political leader- 
ship does not seem to be something that they feel 
empowered to debate. 

This does not mean that the average citizen wishes 
to return to the political system of the “stagnation 
period,” when the state did his thinking and his voting 
for him. People everywhere in the former Soviet Union 
have grown used to expressing their concerns and to 
demanding that the state respond to them. They have 
also become less patient with the phenomenon of offi- 
cial corruption, as they have begun to understand that 
ultimately they are the government. 


ISLAM AND NATIONALISM: THREATS? 

All the region's leaders are frightened of popular 
mobilization along ethnic or religious lines. While 
nationalist-oriented political movements have orga- 
nized throughout the region, their political power has 
been exaggerated. They are most active in Kazakhstan 
and Kyrgyzstan, but this is as much a product of the 
less restrictive political climate in both countries as it 
is the politicization of ethnic identity. With the con- 
spicuous exception of Tajikistan, most nationalist lead- 
ers in Central Asia have chosen to make peace, if only 
a wary one, with the current political incumbents. 

While national identity has certainly become more 
politicized in general in post-Soviet Central Asia, the 
sense of who is “ours” and who is not shifts according 
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to circumstance. People make a variety of allegiances, ` 
in ever-widening circles—to the family, then to the 
neighborhood, or perhaps the mahalle (quarter), per- 
haps to the clan or zhus (horde), or perhaps to people 
from the region of their birth. They feel a kinship with 
those of similar nationality, but they also feel that they 
share something with people from the same city or 
county. 

All the new states of the former Soviet Union—Rus- 
sia tncluded—are evolving new identities and cultures, 
some more inclusive than others. Nonetheless, the old 
identities have not disappeared completely, nor have 
traditions of diverse nationalities living in peace and 
close proximity. Questions about issues such as lan- 
guage rights have led to heated debates and sometimes 
even tense public demonstrations, but they have yet to 
become causes people are willing to die for. 

Central Asia's leaders have found that they must rise 
above ethnic politics and insure that ethnic groups 
really do enjoy equal protection before the law. In this 
regard these leaders enjoy some small advantage. Prod- 
ucts of the Soviet era, none of these men seem at heart 
to be a committed nationalist, although all have 
invoked nationalist themes when it has been to their 
political or economic advantage. 

However, their Soviet background creates serious 
liabilities for Central Asia’s leaders when it comes to 
Islam. Seven decades of indoctrination that religion is 
intrinsically evil has not disappeared overnight. 
Throughout the former Soviet Union religion has been 
readmitted to society only grudgingly, and then largely 
to the degree that it serves as a social or cultural pallia- 
tive rather than as a prescription for living. 

The case of Islam is special for a number of reasons. 
The religion is now widely feared, not just in the for- 
mer Soviet Union but in most of the Western nations, 
largely because it demands of its adherents the same 
allegiances the state requests. Equally important, 
today’s Islam is not generally content to see itself as a 
balm for easing the sores of this world while waiting 
for the next, but tends to understand itself as a pre- 
scription for how people may live better. ' 

At the moment, religion and the state are not set on 
a firm collision course. All five Central Asian countries 
are secular societies, in which the size of the religious 
sphere remains largely determined by the state. Most 
believers are grateful for the greater religious freedom 
afforded them; it is better to be ruled by communists- 
turned-Muslims then by communists who arrest Mus- 
lims. Within a decade though, when Central Asians 
raised in the post-Soviet world begin to play a political 
role, this will no longer be true. 


CHANGES TO COME 

Except for Tafikistan, independence has treated 
Central Asia kindly. Although their political styles vary 
widely from “Oriental” potentates to pseudo-Jeffer- 
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sonian democrats, Central Asias presidents have made 
a fairly effortless transition from Soviet republic lead- 
ets to heads of independent states. What makes this all 
the more remarkable is that most first attained power 
because Moscow believed them to be competent and 
loyal men who lacked any real independence of mind. 
Presidents Nazarbayev, Niyazov, and Karimov were 
appointed to office in the late 1980s, while President 
Akaev was chosen by a Communist-dominated legisla- 
ture in 1990 that had little awareness of the tasks that 
would soon face Kyrgyzstan new leader. 

Certainly Central Asia’s leaders have demonstrated 
real skill at their jobs, with the exception of Tajikistan'’s 
Rahmonov, whose tenure in office is largely dependent 
on the presence of a foreign army on his territory. As 
skilled politicians, each seems to understand what the 
population of his country ıs willing to tolerate. 
Whether the Turkmen people feel pride ın seeing the 
face of their president on virtually all their legal tender 
and his name adorning public institutions, city streets, 
and even towns is unclear, but they certainly tolerate it. 
Similarly, while President Akaev understood the public 
appeal of claiming that Kyrgyzstan’s nomadic tradition 
as historically supportive of democracy, he also knew 
that this didn't mean that he was expected to feel terri- 
bly bound to democratic principles. 

These questions of political image and style are 
important, for they help new states establish political 
cultures and build political loyalty. Kazakhstan, Kyr- 
gyzstan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenistan have made rea- 
sonably secure first steps toward statehood, something 
especially noteworthy in a postcommunist world that 
has seen wars between Armenia and Azerbaijan and 
fighting in Georgia and Moldova, not to mention 
almost unending bloodshed in the former Yugoslavia. 
However, this has been as much the result of the tem- 
perate behavior of their citizens as the wisdom of their 
leaders. 

The new states are coming on challenging times 
economically and politically. The Soviet-era welfare 
safety net is slowly being withdrawn throughout the 
region, albeit at differing rates. However, demands for 
assistance are likely to remain quite high; the local 
European population is increasingly at or approaching 
pension age, while high birth rates of the various 
indigenous Central Asian peoples are placing inordi- 
nate pressure on the school systems and job placement 
network. 


These pressures will place new stresses on the 
region’ political systems. They are likely to do so at a 
time when the existing political leadership, though 
beginning to grow weary, is even less inclined than it 
was at independence to make the structural reforms 
necessary to institutionalize a rotation of political 
elites. 

The last four years have shown that these problems 
need not be a formula for disaster. If a crisis develops 
between two Central Asian| states, there are some 
mechanisms for regional cooperation already in place. 
Though Russia remains concerned about the fate of 
Central Asian conationals, the bloody engagement in 
Chechnya means Russia is likely to try pressure and 
persuasion before intervention should tensions flare 
between local nationals and ethnic Russians. 

As Uzbekistan's reversals of policy with regard to 
Tajikistan have shown, Central Asia’s leaders are also 
growing more sophisticated in their understanding of 
the “Islamic threat,” which at least for the moment is 
more closely identified with outside intervention than 
with home-grown Islamic populism. The seemingly 
endless war in Tajikistan seems to have taught them 
the virtue of trying to PR HA a political and reli- 
gious opposition by making peace with its more mod- 
erate elements. 

The real tests will come when one of these men dies 
in office, or worse, is ousted in a “palace coup.” Suc- 
cession will inevitably occur in Central Asia; none of 
its leaders are immortal. Within the next five years 
there will be a generational change ın Central Asia, and 
only then will the stability of the region be tested. 

This new generation of leaders will be more angry at 
the failures of communism than nostalgic for a shared 
Soviet past. They will owe their political power in no 
small measure to those who have profited by the priva- 
tization of property, and will|show less hesitation at 
scrapping old social welfare policies. Though they will 
develop public personae that reflect respect for Islam 
and the national culture, their private lives are apt to be 
in sharp contrast. 

Independence has led to a growing gap between the 
governors and the governed in Central Asia. When a 


new generation takes office this gap will likely grow 
wider still. What is not clear is whether the new group 
of leaders will be as skilled at gauging popular opinion, 
and offer promises sufficient to create enough public 
confidence to enable a smooth transition. 
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' “A concerted Western and Russian effort is required to combat nuclear smug- 
gling and associated criminal activities. Unfortunately, Russia’s nuclear xeno- 
phobia—notably the official perception of dark Western motives -behind the 
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Post-Soviet Nuclear Trafficking: 
Myths, Half-Truths, and the Reality 


BY RENSSELAER W. LEE III 


he end of the cold war has terminated direct 

East-West military confrontation in Europe, 

opened the former Soviet Union's borders to the 
West, and redefined American-Russian relations to 
stress the ideal of parmership in world affairs. Unfor- 
tunately, the demise of communism and the accompa- 
nying political and economic uncertainties in the 
post-Soviet world have also spawned an array of new 
threats to international stability and security. Many of 
these threats are associated with criminal effluents 
from the decayed Soviet empire; they include traffick- 
ing in narcotics, weapons, nuclear materials, human 
body parts, prostitutes, illegal aliens, and counterfeit 
money, as well as the wholesale transplantation of Rus- 
sian criminal networks to Western countries. In its 
death throes; the empire seems to be striking back—in 
unforeseen and unpleasant ways. 

An especially alarming form of criminality associ- 
ated with the Soviet collapse has been a soaring illegal 
trade in radioactive materials such as uranium, pluto- 
nium, cesium, and strontium. Nuclear crime was vir- 
tually unknown until the late Soviet period; laws 
against the “illegal acquisition, possession and trans- 
port of radioactive materials” were incorporated into 
the Russian criminal code only in 1988. During the 
1990s, however, hundreds of thefts of radioactive sub- 
stances have occurred at nuclear institutes and enter- 
prises and industrial institutions across the former 
Soviet Union. Reflecting this reality, the German federal 
police report increasing numbers of ed nuclear 
crimes in Germany: 41 in 1991, 158 in 1992, 241 in 
1993, and 267 in 1994. Some 30 to 50 percent of the 
cases admittedly entailed fraudulent claims; that is, the 
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seller could not gain access to or could not deliver the 
promised merchandise. Nonetheless, between 1992 
and 1994, German authonities recorded 58 actual 
seizures and more than 400 apparently genuine offers 
to sell nuclear substances. Using a somewhat different 
methodology, the German Federal Intelligence Service 
estimates that there were 124 nuclear smuggling cases 
worldwide in 1994, compared with 53 in 1992. 
Seizures of radioactive material have also been 
reported in other western European countnes such as 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, and Austria, indicating that 
nuclear smugglers are seeking various market outlets 
for their merchandise. Of course, smuggling networks 
and routes snake through Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and Finland, but the criminal 
entrepreneurs principally are looking in western 
Europe for buyers for former Soviet nuclear materials, 
especially Germany. “Its geographical position makes 
Germany a center. Besides that, we also have solid 
financial structures; money is readily available here,” 
explained a German intelligence official in answer to a 
reporters question about the large quantity of nuclear 
material turning up in Germany. To be sure, there are 
exceptions to this pattern. In his 1995 book, Comrade 
Criminal, Stephen Handelman cites the example of a 
smuggling ring in Central Asia that delivered enriched 
uranium from a middleman in Tashkent, the capital of 
Uzbekistan, to a buyer in Afghanistan. (The smugglers 
reportedly trekked across the Pamirs carrying the ura- 
nium in lead-lined knapsacks.) 


THE NUCLEAR SMORGASBORD 

Many of the nuclear materials in ternational black 
markets can be characterized as radioactive junk; they 
comprise low-grade uranium (in pellet or oxide form) 
and radioactive substances such as cestum-137 and 
strontium-90, that pose environmental hazards but can- 
not be used to make nuclear weapons. Unfortunately, 
the quality of stolen and smuggled substances is 
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improving. German authorities have made three impor- 
tant seizures of weapons-usable fissile materials. In May 
1994, 60 grams of metallic powder containing 5.6 
grams of 99.75 percent pure plutonium-239 were 
detected during a search of a businessman's garage in 
Tengen-Weichs m Baden-Wurttemberg (3 kilograms or 
less of plutonium are needed to manufacture a nuclear 
weapon). One month later a special police unit confis- 
cated a 0.8 gram sample of 87.7 percent pure uranium- 
235 in the Bavarian town of Landshut. In August, 
German customs officials and Bavarian police in 
Munich seized a lethal cargo of mixed-oxide atomic fuel 
containing 363 grams of plutonium-239 from the lug- 
gage of a Colombian national and two Spaniards on a 
Lufthansa flight from Moscow, the passengers also were 
carrying 201 grams of lithium-6, a material that is used 
in the production of thermonuclear weapons. 

In mid-December 1994, Czech police confiscated an 
unprecedentedly large cache of 2.7 kilograms of ura- 
nium-235 of approximately the same purity as that 
found in the Landshut seizure. The material was dis- 
covered in a car, packed in two cylindrical containers 
and accompanied by a certificate written in 
Russian; a Ukrainian, a Belarusan, a Czech 
nuclear physicist, and (subsequently) a 
Czech police officer were arrested in con- 
nection with the incident. Although below 
the typical weapons-grade standard of 90 
percent uranium-235 content or above, the 
Czech discovery was sufficiently enriched 
to be used in an atomic bomb, according to 





Despite considerable 
evidence of theft and 
trading activity, the 
existence of a true 


corruption throughout the former Soviet Union. These 
problems should not be exaggerated—critical nuclear 
facilities such as warhead storage sites and weapons 
disassembly plants appear to be adequately guarded. 
Nonetheless, specific theft histories suggest a deterio- 
rating security climate in a wide variety of enterprises 
housing sensitive nuclear materials. 

To cite a few important examples: in 1993 and 1994, 
Russian sources reported multikilogram thefts of 
highly enriched, though probably not weapons-grade, 
uranium at the naval fuel depot Sevmorput near Mur- 
mansk, the Sevmash shipbuilding plant at Severod- 
vinsk, and the Elektrostal fuel production complex 
north of Moscow. The Sevmorput theft was orches- 
trated by three naval officers who had hoped to sell the 
uranium (a total of 4.5 kilograms) for between $300,000 
and $500,000. The Elektrostal theft of 3 kilograms of 
uranium diomde reportedly involved collaboration 
between an equipment repair worker and former tech- 
nical personnel from the plant. 

Press reports also indicate significant leakages of 
nuclear materials at former Soviet research and indus- 
trial installations. Known incidents 
include thefts of low-enriched uranium at 
plants producing nuclear fuel assemblies 
(Elektrostal and the Chepetsk mechani- 
cal factory in Udmurtia), at nuclear 
power stations (Chernobyl in Ukraine 
and Isnalina in Lithuania), and at 
weapons research complexes (Arzamas- 
16 and Chelyabinsk-70). In addition, in 


Western nuclear specialists. black market for recent years thefts of cesium-137, a 
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weapons are alsọ part of the nuclear traf- 
ficking panorama. In one significant case, 
federal authorities arrested three men in 
New York last June for attempting to sell nearly 8 tons 
of nuclear-grade zirconium to United States Customs 
agents posing as arms buyers for the Iraqi government. 
The zirconium had been smuggled to the United States 
from Ukraine by way of Germany, according to United 
States investigators. 

The contraband in these cases almost certainly orig- 
inated in nuclear enterprises in the former Soviet 
Union. Most experts point to Russian research insti- 
tutes or atomic fuel storehouses as the most likely 
sources. The actual points of origin remain obscure. 
Russian officials flatly deny that the seized materials 
were stolen from Russian facilities; moreover, they 
accuse the West of using the nuclear theft and smug- 
gling issue to discredit Russias atomic energy industry. 
Yet the prevailing impression is that the collapse of the 
Soviet system has diminished the ability of Russia and 
other former Soviet states to maintain and control 
nuclear stockpiles. Proliferation risks are enhanced by 
Russias near bankruptcy and by rising crimmality and 





materials, were recorded in such end-user 
enterprises as the Guryev oil refinery in 
Kazakhstan, the “Fosforit” chemical asso- 
ciation in St. Petersburg, and the asphalt-cement Kalin- 
ingradavtodor complex in Kaliningrad oblast. 
Western observers both overstate and discount the 
significance of the nuclear materials trade, which per- 
haps is best viewed as a continually evolving phe- 
nomenon. Illegal trafficking in nuclear materials still 
stands at a rudimentary stage of development. Materi- 
als from nuclear weapons or the facilities that produce 
them have not appeared on the market. Most nuclear 
contraband is militarily useless or would require sub- 
stantial further ennchment or chemical reworking 
before it can be used to make bombs. Markets for 
smuggled nuclear materials are thin, buyers are few, 
profits are uncertain, and amateurs predominate in the 
supply chain. In other words, the current strategic sig- 
nificance of the traffic ranks as low. Yet major nuclear 
leakage and criminal proliferation scenarios must be 
taken seriously by Western policymakers. Nuclear 
criminals can be expected to professionalize their oper- 
ations in the future—to attempt to access stockpiles of 


weapons-grade uranium and plutonium, to develop 
dedicated smuggling networks, and to strengthen con- 
tacts with end users (such’as nuclear threshold states 
and international terrorist groups). Obviously, a West- 
ern security policy toward the former Soviet Union 
must carefully track the evolution of the nuclear traffic 
and take all possible measures to control it. 


THE PROAT MOTIVE. 

The rising traffic in nuclear and radioactive materi- 
als correlates with the disintegration of Communist 
control structures, economic and political instability, 
and the strains of privatization and defense conversion. 
The abysmal conditions at civilian and defense nuclear 
enterprises constitute a proximate cause. The problems 
of physical security and materials accounting are leg- 
end. The Ministry of Internal Affairs reported 900 
attempts to gain unauthorized entry to restricted 
nuclear facilities in 1993. Physical safeguards such as 
radiation-monitoring devices are antiquated or defec- 
ttve. Perimeter walls and fences are frequently in disre- 
pair. At Sevmorput, William Potter and Oleg Bukharin 
found fences with holes in them, and the alarm con- 
necting the guard post to the storage building contain- 
ing the uranium had rusted out.! Guard forces at some 
facilities are poorly trained and possibly open to bribes. 
(Federal Security Bureau guards stationed at military 
and dual-use facilities, however, reportedly do prevent 
thefts.) Prevailing inventory control practices empha- 
size checking documents and containers rather than 
actual stocks. According to an American intelligence 
source cited in an August 29, 1994, Newsweek article, 
some Russian research laboratories “haven't opened up 
containers for decades to see if the nuclear material 
inside matches what was listed on their inventories.” If 
managers of laboratories and other facilities do not 
know how much fissile material they have, they cannot 
determme whether any is missing. 

The downsizing of the nuclear complex has also 
produced a catastrophic effect on employee well-being 
and morale. Formerly the cream of Soviet society, 
nuclear scientists now receive salaries as low as $10 per 
month; the head of Russias nuclear inspection agency 
stated in early 1994 that “highly qualified specialists 
who work in secret nuclear towns earn less than the 
cleaning women who work in the Moscow subway.” 
Strikes and work stoppages have been reported in sev- 
eral of Russias so-called secret cities. Psychological fac- 
tors—a sense of loss of function and purpose among 
enterprise employees—also exacerbate the soaring rate 
of nuclear crime. “In just a few years, these people 
have gone from being valuable and respected members 
of society to being superfluous,” Yevgeni Korolev, a for- 
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mer nuclear scientist who heads a trading consoruum 
in Ekatermburg, told this author last September. “They 
are stealing not just to make a living, but also because 
they are angry.” Economic desperation and low morale 
are aggravated by the Russian mass media’s publication 
of alleged price lists for nuclear materials in Western 
countries. i 

Not surprisingly, nuclear workers have been stealing 
radioactive materials in droves. Between January 1993 
and August 1994 alone, Russian law enforcement 
agencies arrested more than 300 people for illegal pos- 
session, theft, or transport of radioactive materials. Yet 
this is less than meets the eye in Russia’ nuclear crime 
world. The commerce is principally supply driven, the 
product of the desperate economic conditions con- 
fronting nuclear enterprises and their surrounding 
localities. Marketing opportunities are fairly narrow 
since few people and companies broker nuclear mer- 
chandise and the terms of trade are highly unfavorable 
to the supplier. Finally, despite considerable press spec- 
ulation, ımportant organizations and players in the 
Russian criminal underworld have shown little interest 
so far in orchestrating thefts of radioactive material or 
in brokering nuclear deals. Organized crimes main 
businesses—extortion, financial fraud, and the export 
of contraband raw materials—offer fewer risks and 
more secure profits than does nuclear smuggling. 


AMATEURS AT WORK 


Nuclear thieves commonly fall into four categories: 
employees of nuclear enterprises and storehouses; rela- 
tives or friends of nuclear insiders; what an Internal 
Affairs Ministry (Mvp) official has termed “local enthu- 
siasts” (those who live in the vicinity of vulnerable facil- 
ities); and former employees of the nuclear-industrial 
complex. In general, Russian nuclear crime represents 
a neighborhood affair, inspired by people who work in 
or have close connections to the target enterprise. 

Russian police, journalists, and atomic energy ofh- 
cials emphasize that nuclear thieves are categorized as 
relatively clean lawbreakers, because they typically 
have no criminal records, no links to organized crime, 
and no involvement in other illegal businesses—that is, 
they are archetypal amateur criminals. This profile is 
not surprising. A special, elite cachet accompanies 
nuclear crime since the actual thefts can be committed 
1n large measure only by workers and specialists with 
access to nuclear materials who have passed a security 
screening. In most cases nuclear thieves commit the 
crime on their own, not in response to a specific order 
(zakaz) from an outside buyer or trader. Almost invari- 
ably, would-be sellers are arrested while carrying 
nuclear materials out of the plant, secreting materials 
in apartments or garages, or attempting to solicit buy- 
ers for the stolen merchandise in major cities such as 
Moscow or St. Petersburg. As ın the West, when buy- 
ers are found they usually turn out to be undercover 


police operatives, journalists, or security service agents. 
Although amateur operators dominate nuclear sup- 
ply networks, Russian investigators cite evidence that 
a small trading network has emerged to handle 
radioactive isotopes and other nuclear substances. Of 
the 172 people arrested for nuclear trafficking in 1993, 
10 were directors of small commercial enterprises and 
2 were low-level employees of these firms, according to 
the Mvp Economic Crimes division (presumably most 
of the rest qualified as enterprise employees, local 
enthusiasts, or couriers) As of mid-1994, MVD sources 
reported that some 35 to 40 suspected dealers in 
nuclear substances were operating around Moscow. 
The dealers possess export licenses and Western 
bank accounts (mainly in Finland and Lithuania) and 
trade legally and illegally in commodities such as oil, 
rare metals, and weapons. Nuclear trafficking repre- 
sents a sideline occupation for these operators, who 
accept nuclear merchandise strictly on Suse 
and keep up to 75 percent of the sale 
proceeds. This nascent dealer network 
is supplemented by a crew of couriers 
and guards who transport radioactive 
materials at the going rate for these ser- 
vices in Russia—roughly $25 per day, 





Rumors abound that 
Russian mafia 


Russia have sought the assistance of Western col- 
leagues in marketing fissile material. For example, dur- 
ing a meeting at a nuclear enterprise m Sverdlovsk 
oblast in mid-1993, the plant manager, semor techni- 
cians, and a “local political figure” asked British engi- 
neering consultant John Large to arrange certification 
of plutonium and enriched uranium samples at labora- 
tories in the United Kingdom! “It was quite clear what 
they planned to do,” commented Large. In another 
case, British nuclear expert John Radgey was offered 
plutonium and other nuclear materials by two engi- 
neers and a manager working at an unidentified 
nuclear facility. According to [Radgey, one of the three 
pulled a piece of plutonium “the size and shape of a 
five-peso coin” out of a briefcase while the group was 
dining at a local Chinese restaurant. 

Despite considerable evidence of theft and trading 
activity, the existence of a true/black market for nuclear 
material is difficult to establish. “Legitimate” buyers of 
stolen radioactive substances are few 
and far between. Indeed, in Europe, the. 
principal buyers apparently are not the 
obvious candidates, such as North 
Korea, Iraq, Pakistan, Iran, or Islamic 
Jihad representatives—or, at least, pur- 


plus food and expenses. representatives discussed “chases of nuclear contraband by such 
Trading networks comprising oppor- nuclear smuggling groups have yet to be demonstrated 
tunistic businessmen and smugglers are conclusively. Instead, the market as such 


also established in Western countries. 


options with Italian 


seemingly comprises an assortment of 


Such networks, as University of Pitts- criminals at an police, undercover agents, intelligence 
burgh researcher Phil Williams notes, ; S ' operatives, and journalists. For exam- 
tend to “treat nuclear material as stmply international crime ple, the large 363-gram plutonium ship- 
another commodity worth tading’— summit in Prague in the ment from Moscow that was seized in 


that is, they supply legal and illegal 
products indiscriminately. Williams 
cites the example of Emrullah Gungor, 
a Turkish uranium trafficker arrested in 
1994 who had been previously convicted of smuggling 
historic artifacts and antiquities. Another example was 
German businessman Adolf Jaekle, arrested in Tengen 
in May 1994 in possession of 5.6 grams of almost-pure 
plutonium, who had imported and exported shoes, 
cigarettes, counterfeit currency, and equipment for mak- 
ing french fries. 

Nuclear trading channels are augmented by the par- 
ticipation of former and active government officials 
and other “responsible” actors. Notable in this connec- 
tion are several high-profile arrests for nuclear smug- 
gling in Europe between 1992 and 1995, including a 
captain and former warrant officer in the Russian 
counterintelligence service; a former chief engineer at 
the Elektrokhimpribor plant in Sverdlovsk oblast; an 
officer in the former Polish State Security Services; and 
a deputy prosecutor in the Italian border city of Como 
who for years was in charge of investigating cases of 
nuclear trafficking between Switzerland and Italy. Also 
worth noting 1s that “responsible” nuclear managers in 


fall of 1992. 





Munich last August was the product of 
an elaborate sting operation conducted 
by the Bavarian police and the German 
intelligence service. The Germans 
reportedly made a deal with the criminals to procure 
4.5 kilograms of plutonium i approximately $250 
million (the Munich shipment was the first batch). The 
Landshut seizure also involved pohce posing as buyers. 

In fact, European police and Russian authorities can 
confirm few cases of money actually changing hands for 
nuclear goods. Furthermore, |police in Germany and 
other countries report many alarming cases of radioac- 
tive materials simply being abandoned in garages, park- 
ing lots, train stations, and other public places because 
the sellers could not dispose of their lethal wares. 


A NUCLEAR MAFIA? 

The absence of buyers has provoked commentaries 
contending that the police operations are creating an 
artificial demand for radioactive material and that the 
operations are driven by bureaucratic or political 
motives. As Josef Jaffe, a knowledgeable German 
observer, puts it, the nuclear market largely includes 
“gamblers, amateurs—and decoys installed by the 





state, who pretend that there is a market in order to 
shine with rapid investigative successes or to suggest 
an atmosphere of danger, which is very well suited to 
increasing state powers.” Russian officials complain 
bitterly of baiting by German investigators, which they 
see as part of a broader Western effort to make Russian 
nuclear safeguards appear lax and to earn lucrative 
contracts for Western firms to construct storage sites 
and install control systems in Russia’s atomic energy 
industry. The Ministry of Atomic Energy (MINATOM) has 
advanced the thesis that the entire Munich operation 
was a hoax of sorts—that the plutonium originated in 
Germany, was placed aboard a Lufthansa flight to 
Moscow, and then was returned to Munich, where the 
German police were waiting for it. 

Still, nuclear crime constitutes a troubling and 
potentially lethal phenomenon—an ugly by-product of 
the wrenching economic changes of the post-Soviet 
era. The specter of a connection between Russian and 
international mafias to the illegal nuclear trade—a 
nuclear mafia—is of particular concern. In Russia, 
organized crime groups exercise wide influence in an 
uncertain economic and political environment. Eco- 
nomic assets controlled directly or indirectly by orga- 
nized crime include 40,000 private and privatized 
enterprises and 70 percent of Russia’s 2,000 banks, 
according to Russian police and security officials. Cor- 
Tuption extends to “the highest levels of the law 
enforcement and security community” in Russia, CIA 
Director James Woolsey noted in a speech last Septem- 
ber. The possibility of criminal penetration of sensitive 
defense and nuclear enterprises must be considered. 
Powerful crime groups conceivably could buy off a 
military commander, a weapons designer, or a scientist. 

However, evidence connecting traditional Russian 
organized crime to the illegal nuclear trade is sparse. 
Indeed, the core businesses operated by Russian orga- 
nized crime are extremely profitable, making the eco- 
nomic interest in nuclear smuggling relatively weak. 
The same observation applies to transnational criminal 
enterprises such as the Sicilian mafia, which earns bil- 
hons of dollars annually from its main criminal lines 
(extortion, kickbacks on government contracts, and 
heroin and cocaine smuggling), and the Cali cartel, 
which specializes in refining and exporting narcotics. 
Most professional criminals probably view a high-pro- 
file, hazardous, and uncertain business such as nuclear 
trafficking as unattractive. 

In addition, traditional criminal groups would find 
it difficult to obtain the equipment and expertise 
needed to judge the quality of nuclear merchandise— 
to distinguish, say, weapons-grade plutonium from 
radioactive junk such as cesium-137. Moreover, trad- 
ing in weapons-grade materials could generate unwel- 
come publicity and pressure for a wide-ranging Russian 
government crackdown on organized crime. As a result 
of these factors, Russia's established organized crime 
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Prices Offered in Germany by Suppliers of 
Nuclear Commodities 


(early 1993) 
Commodity Price 
Enriched Uranium $100,000 to $1 million 
Highly-Enriched Uranium $1 million to $60 million 
Plutonium $700,000 to $1 million 
Cesium-137 $100,000 to $1 million 
Cesium-133 $30,000 to $50,000 
Osmium-187 $70 million 
Red Mercury Around $300,000 
Radium-726 $100,000 to $1 million 
Lithium- $10 million 
Scandium $50,000 
Yttecbium-168 $50 million to $100 million 
$25,000 


Europium-151 





groups place a low pnority on nuclear trafficking. 

Of course, a complex and fluid phenomenon such 
as organized crime does not accommodate rigid dis- 
tinctions. Some reports suggest that organized crime 
groups are testing the waters in the nuclear field. For 
example, MVD First Deputy Secretary Mikhail Yegorov 
noted at a Senate hearing in Washington last May that 
his ministry was investigating a possible organized 
crime link in one of nine recent cases of attempted 
theft of highly enriched uranium. Rumors abound that 
Russian mafia representatives discussed nuclear smug- 
gling options with Italian criminals at an international : 
crime summit in Prague in the fall of 1992. 

The illegal nuclear trade seems destined to evolve 
differently than other criminal businesses. Nuclear- 
technical elites with strong government or military 
connections will likely play the dominant role in the 
diversion process because they enjoy privileged access 
to the nuclear substances that are potentially salable in 
international markets. They understand the physical 
properties of these substances and the special require- 
ments for handling highly radioactive cargoes. Their 
scientific contacts and networks of colleagues afford 
wider opportunities to target arcane and specialized 
markets for sophisticated nuclear wares. Russian crim- 
inals specializing in nuclear materials also might 
attempt to forge links with émigré Russian scientists, 
especially those who have emigrated to nuclear thresh- 
old countries in the third world. (According to German 
Minister of State Bernd Schmidbauer, former Soviet 
nuclear experts have applied for work or are already 
working in Iran, Iraq, Algeria, India, Libya, and Brazil.) 

Additionally, nuclear thieves—a relatively rarefied 
class of criminals—may prefer to create their own mar- 


keting-logistical channels rather than relying on the 
professional criminal underworld, with its reputation 
for extortion and violence. “Our nuclear specialists 
don’t need professional criminals to sell abroad pluto- 
nium, mussiles, or warheads,” former nuclear scientist 
Yevgeni Korolev observed ın an interview with the 
author. “They are perfectly capable of creating their 
own networks.” Ultimately, improved channels of com- 
munication between nuclear criminals in the former 
Soviet Union and end-user countries and facilities 
could alter routing patterns in the nuclear trade: Cen- 
tral Europe would become less important as an 
entrepôt for the trade as more dangerous substances 
are funneled directly to the Middle East, Southwest 
Asia, and other proliferation-sensitive areas. 


PLUGGING THE LEAK 

The nuclear crime threat, a product of the complex 
interplay of economic privatization and defense con- 
version in the former Soviet Union, seems unlikely to 
subside anytime soon. To be sure, no significant diver- 
sions of weapons-usable materials have been reported 
in the West in 1995, but this may simply mean that 
smugglers are becoming more sophisticated and more 
adroit at covering their tracks. Underlying conditions 
in Russas nuclear-industrial complex remain 
extremely serious: the complex is teetering on the edge 
of bankruptcy, and tens of thousands of employees of 
MINATOM research institutes, power plants, and fuel pro- 
duction complexes are facing economic ruin. Deterio- 
rating moral standards and pervasive crime and 
corruption create an atmosphere conducive to stealing. 
Little money is available to improve the lax secunty 
safeguards at most enterprises, and individual security 
guards can be bribed to permit nuclear materials to 
pass through checkpoints. (“Guards will turn off any 
alarm system for a few moments for 1,000 rubles,” 
commented an unnamed nuclear dealer, referring to 
security conditions at Elektrostal in mid-1993.) More- 
over, in the prevailing climate of crime and corruption, 
police officers, security operatives, and other govern- 
ment officials might be tempted to accept payoffs or to 
dabble in trading radioactive materials themselves. 

A concerted Western and Russian effort is required 
to combat nuclear smuggling and associated criminal 
activities. Unfortunately, Russias nuclear xenopho- 
bia—notably the official perception of dark Western 
motives behind the nuclear safety issue—clouds 
prospects for a productive Russian-Western dialogue 
on nuclear crime. Furthermore, controlling the traffic 
is not considered a high prionty by Russia’s organized 
crime experts. “With drugs ruining our cities and 
blood running in the streets, we have more pressing 
problems,” the Mvp’s Dimitri Medvedev said in an 
interview with this writer last year. Besides, he argues, 
nuclear trafficking is “not an organized business” and 
does not fall within the Russian mafas sphere of inter- 


est. Other officials see nuclear theft less a law enforce- 
ment problem than a structural problem of nuclear 
enterprises that is aggravated by media hype about the 
prices allegedly paid for nuclear wares and by police 
entrapment operations in the West. 

These perceptions and concerns are understandable 
but shortsighted. Although now admittedly disorga- 
nized, nuclear traficking holds ominous potential; the 
right combination of talent and connections could 
transform this anemic and largely unsuccessful enter- 
prise into a dangerous specialty business supplying 
nuclear materials and even weapons to anti-Western 
states and groups. 

The United States, Germany, and other Western 
countries must press Russia to make the fight against 
nuclear crime a priority and to accept the legitimacy of 
Western concerns on the issue. Western policymakers 
must remind Moscow that Russia’ desire for equality ` 
and partnership with the West depends in no small 
part on vigorous efforts to control nuclear smuggling 
and other criminal activities, including specific policies 
and countermeasures. Of course; the West must do its 
part. For example, the United States should greatly 
expand its programs to help MINATOM improve materi- 
als accounting and physical security at enterprises 
housing weapons-grade materials. Such initiatives 
probably should be supplemented by direct economic 
assistance to Russian nuclear workers—as noted ear- 
lier, employees’ economic priorities, not the machina- 
tions of underworld gangs, propel most cases of 
nuclear theft at former Soviet enterprises. 

Yet the magnitude of the problems in Russia's 
nuclear enterprises and in the larger society argue 
against overreliance on a containment strategy: policy- 
makers in the West and in the former Soviet states 
must plan for the contingency that quantities of 
nuclear merchandise, including weapons-usable mate- 
rials, will escape into criminal channels. This means 
that cooperative interdiction must be strengthened. 
Also, certain technical assistance seems appropriate— 
such as training post-Soviet customs and law enforce- 
ment officials in nuclear interdiction and equipping 
customs checkpoints with devices that can detect and 
identify radioactive substances. Russia and the West 
should institute measures to share intelligence on 
nuclear criminals, including their professional affilia- 
tions, their criminal histories, and their supplier and 
buyer contacts. Enforcement agencies should negotiate 
appropriate joint strategies or “rules of the game” in 
police undercover efforts, including sting operations. 

Such strategies will not eliminate the nuclear smug- 
gling menace, but they might reduce incentives and 
opportunities for criminals. They would form an inte- 
gral part of Russian and Western efforts to curb crimi- 
nal nuclear proliferation and reduce the attendant risks 
to international peace, stability, and environmental 
safety. a 
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ON Russia 

The Russian People Speak: Democracy at the 
Crossroads 

By Nikolai Popov. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1995. 160 pp., $24.95. 

Yes, Russia is going through dramatic economic and 
political change, as a glance at the articles in this issue 
of Current History will attest. Some critics find these 
changes more promising than others, but rarely do 
they examine the Russian public’ attitudes about the 
country’s transformation. Nikolai Popov, the head of 
the political surveys department at the Russian Center 
for Public Opinion Research in Moscow, has done just 
that. Using the many opinion polls and surveys he has 
conducted for the past seven years, Popov constructs a 
fairly comprehensive portrait of Russias social journey 
toward democracy. What he finds is a rocky road ahead 
and not much of a path behind. Popov argues, con- 
vincingly, that political culture in Russia has not been 
restructured around the democratic ideals of choice 
and representation. Not only do the Russian people 
lack expectations of democracy, they have also lost 
whatever social adhesion they shared under socialism. 
Popov sees this ideological no man’s land as the pri- 
mary cause of Russian societys moral breakdown. 

As a strict observation of current trends in public 
opinion, Popov’ book covers Russia's political, social, 
and moral ground quite nicely, but his prediction of a 
turbulent future of violence and ethnic turmoil is dis- 
heartening; his insight into the kind of spiritual void 
that is Russia today is, however, noteworthy. 

Claudia Burke 


The Legacy of History 

in Russia and the New States of Eurasia 
Edited by S. Frederick Starr. Armonk, N.Y.: M. E. 
Sharpe, 1994. 312 pp., $22.95. 

Revisionism in history has taken many directions— 
some of them disturbing, all of them challenging; the 
current trend toward understanding a nation’s territo- 
rial claims in terms of its reliance on tradition is fasci- 
nating and indeed necessary. In the first of a 10-part 
series, S. Frederick Starr has compiled a fine collection 
of such explorations. According to many of the con- 
tributors, the very multitude of ethnic and national tra- 
ditions that have resurfaced since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union testify to the many historical issues that 
will have to be faced in understanding and resolving 
current and potential conflict in Russia and the new 
states of Eurasia. Three pieces in this volume stand out 
Edward L. Keenan's unexpected, revisionist twist on 
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the meaning of myth; Serhii M. Plokhy’s “Historical 
Debates and Territorial Claims: Cossack Mythology in 
the Russian-Ukrainian Border Dispute”; and Richard 
G. Hovvannisian’s “Historical Memory and Foreign 
Relations: The Armenian Perspective”. 

C. B. 


The Dream That Failed: 

Reflections on the Soviet Union 

By Walter Laqueur. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994. 231 pp., $25. 

The Soviet Union’ disintegration saw a host of Sovi- 
etologists scramble among themselves to proclaim who 
had been the first to predict that the Soviet Union was 
destined for failure. In The Dream That Failed, Laqueur 
is less interested in deciding who got it right first 
(although he counts himself among this group) then in 
determining who got it wrong and why. 

Laqueur says that this book is an inquest, but it : 
often reads like an inquisition without the pleasure of 
the auto-da-fé. Analysts, journalists, historians, politi- 
cal scientists—some named, most herded together— 
are picked apart with gentlemanly contempt for their 
inability to smell the Soviet empire's decay. Almost all 
are condemned for being dupes, or rendering amoral 
judgments of the Soviet regime, or—worst of all—the 
heresy of political science model building. 

This exercise in political housecleaning aside, there 
is still much that is valuable in the rest of Laqueur’s 
reflections on why the Soviet dream became a night- 
mare. 

William W. Finan, Jr 


Eternal Russia: 

Yeltsin, Gorbachev, and the Mirage of Democracy 
By Jonathan Steele. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1995. 427 pp., $15.95. 

Comrade Criminal: Russia’s New Mafiya 

By Stephen Handelman. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1995. 398 pp., $27.50. 

Russia may no longer be Churchills riddle wrapped 
in a mystery inside an enigma, but it remains a puzzle, 
one whose pieces are given shape by two respected 
journalists. Steele takes as his starting point the last 
years of Gorbachev’ reign and the launching of post- 
Soviet democracy, Handelman offers a series of vivid 
portraits of the criminal nomenklatura who operate at 
the interstices of the economy. Both books are 
nuanced, thoughtful portraits that answer many ques- 
tions about the new Russia, but leave one with con- 


cerns about prospects for democracy and the market. 
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ANGOLA 


Aug. 9—Jonas Savimbi, the leader of the National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola, says he will accept a 
government offer to become 1 of the country’s vice presidents 
10 a new coahtion government. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Aug 1—NATO says it will use air power to protect all Bosnian 
“safe areas” from Bosman Serb aggression 

Aug 5—Bosmian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic announces he 1s 
taking over the position of supreme commander, forcmg 
General Ratko Mladic out of that positon; Mladic says the 
demotion is “Illegal ” 

Aug 18—The UN announces it will withdraw its troops from the 
“safe area” of Gorazde and rely on ar power to defend ıt 
Aug 19—Three American diplomats negotianng an end to the 
Bosnian conflict are killed ın a car accident near Sarajevo. 

Aug. 22—Bosmsan Serbs shell Sarajevo, killing 6 people and 
wounding 38; there 1s no NATO response to the shelling 

Aug. 28—Two Bosman Serb mortar shells hit the central 
marketplace in Sarajevo, kalhng 37 people and wounding 80 

Aug. 30—In retaliation for the August 28 bombing of Sarajevo, 
NATO warplanes attack Bosnian Serb targets around Sarajevo, 
a French Mirage jet is shot down near Pale. 


CAMBODIA 


Aug. 4—US Secretary of State Warren Christopher meets with co- 
Prime Mmisters Prince Ranariddh and Hun Sen; Christopher's 
visit marks the Ist tme in 40 years a US secretary of state has 
visited the country 


CHINA 

Aug. 3—Two American miltary attachés are expelled after being 
accused of taking photographs at a restricted muhtary site. 

Aug. 25—A court in Wuhan finds American human nghts 
activist Harry Wu guilty of espionage and sentences him to 15 
years in prison, he is mediately expelled to the US 

Aug 27—Foreign Minister Qian Qichen and US Undersecretary 
of State Peter Tarnoff announce that President Bill Clinton and 
President Jang Zemm will hold a summit in October 


COLOMBIA 

Aug 6—Cali police arrest Miguel ez Oreguela, he 
becomes the 6th leadmg member of the Cali drug cartel to be 
recently arrested The arrest comes a week after the resignation 
of Defense Minister Fernando Botero, who was President 
Ernesto Sampers presidenual campaign manager, followmg 
accusations that he had received more than $5.8 milhon in 

campaign donations from Rodriguez and his brother, who was 
ese drug charges last month. 

Aug 15—Prosecutors order Botero’s arrest. 

Aug 16—President Samper declares a 90-day state of emergency 
1n order to launch an “ambitious series of measures” to fight 
organized crime. The measures will mclude the deployment of 
military forces to rebel areas 

Aug. 23—Thomsas Hargrove, an American kidnapped 11 months 
ago by the left-wing Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
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(FARC), 1s released; 240 foreigners have been kidnapped by 
left-wing guerrillas since 1986. 


CROATIA 
Aug, 4—The government launches a major offensive to recapture 





Croatian Serb-held territory in the Krajina region 
Aug 5—Government forces ca the Serb breakaway capital 
Knm m the 2d day of their off ; UN officials report many 


casualnes; thousands of Serbs are fleeing the area 


FRANCE 
Aug. 1—France recalls its ambassador to Australia m response to 
Australia’s decision to prohibit a French defense company from 


competing for a defense co ; Australia issued the 
prohibinon to protest France’ decision to resume nuclear 
testing m French Polynesia 


Aug. 17—A bomb explodes near the Arc de Tnomphe, wounding 
17 people; no one claims responsibility for the bombing. 


GEORGIA 
Aug 24—Parliament passes Georgia's first post-Soviet 
constitution by a vote of 159 to 8. The constitution restores 
the presidency and allows officeholders to serve 2, 5-year 
terms, the president will also be head of state and head of the 
executive branch Presidennal e ns are scheduled to be 
held November 5. 

Aug 29—Georgian leader Scat atte 
wounded in a car bomb attack the Parament buildmg in 
Tbilisi; it 1s believed the attack was an attempt to prevent 
Shevarnadze from signing the constitution No one has 
taken responsibility for the bo 

Aug. 30—Shevardnadze announces he will run for president. 
Aug. 31—Alexander Ochonshvili, an aide to Parhament member 
and Mkhedrion group leader Dzhabe Ioseliam, 1s 
arrested for the August 29 bombing. 





INDIA 

Aug. ae E a 
state of Punjab, and 12 others, mn the states capital of 
Chanchgarh; Sikh separausts aré blamed for the blast. 


INDONESIA 

Aug. 16—Three pohtical prso Dham, Raden Sugent 
Sutarto, and former Forelgn Subandno—are released 
after 30 years in detainment, the 3 had been charged with 


talang part in the 1965 coup attempt against President 
Sukarno. 


IRAQ 

Aug. 8—Lieutenant General Hussein Kamel and Colonel Saddam , 
Kamel, senior army aides and sons-m-law to President Saddam 
Hussein, defect with their wives to Jordan; 30 other mibtary 
officials accompany them. Lieutenant General Kamel, the 
country’s supervisor of weapons 1s believed to 
eat clandestine chemical 
weapons p 

Aug. TE to unusual ii Iraqi troop movements 





around Baghdad, the US deploys 13 ships carrying tanks, . 
trucks, ammunition, and other supphes to the Persian Gulf as 
a precaution. 

A Saudi Arabian , Asharq al-Awsat, reports that a 
violent quarrel at a Hussein family dinner on August 7, in 
which 6 bodyguards were killed, led to the recent high-level 
defections. 

Aug. 22—The government admits to a UN mspection team that 
before the 1991 Persian Gulf War it had stockpiled germ 
weapons armed with anthrax and botuhn; Iraqi officals clatm 
the weapons were destroyed after the war 

Aug, 25—Iraq reveals that just prior to the Persian Gulf War, ıt 
had set an April 1991 deadline to produce a nuclear weapon. It 
is believed that US bombings of Iraqi military installanons 
prevented Iraq from completing its program. 


ISRAEL 

Aug. 2—Police arrest 12 settlers attempting to free Rabbi Shlomo 
Riskin, the settlers’ spiritual leader, who 1s bemg held m 
Jerusalem for organizing protests against the Istaeli-PLO 
agreement to expand Palestinian self-rule in the West Bank. 

The Party of God-Palestine, a small group of Palestinian 
Muslim militants, claims responsibilty for the July 24 suicide 
bus bombing near Tel Aviv that killed 6 Israehs 

Aug. 20—Israel reopens its border with the Gaza Sump, which 
had been closed for 10 days following an Israeh army report 
that a terrorist attack on Israel was imminent 

Aug. 21—A suicide bomber kills 5 people and wounds 100 ona 
bus in Jerusalem; the militant Islamic group Hamas takes 
responsibihty for the crime. 

Aug. 27—In Fast Jerusalem, Israeli officals shut down 3 branch 
offices of the Palesunian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, and the Palestinian Health 
Council, claummmg that the offices were in violanon of a law 
prohibiting any Palestinian National Authonty political 
activity in Jerusalem. 


JAPAN 

Aug. 6—Japanese Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama and other 
government officials gather in Hiroshima to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the droppmg of an atomic bomb on 
Huroshnna by the US. 

Aug 15—Murayama issues an official apology for the damage 
and suffermg miflicted by Japan during World War IL 


KAZAKHSTAN 

Aug 30—Kazakhstan’s citizens vote on a new constitution that 
would merease presidential powers; the president would be 
able to dissolve the parliament at will and govern by decree, 
and legislators would be able to unpeach the president with a 
two-thirds vote in both houses. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Aug 19—Poliucal prisoner Kim Sun Myung is released after 44 
years in prison, Kim was detamed in 1951 during the Korean 
War after he refused to renounce communism. 


LEBANON 

Aug. 14—Israeh planes strike Palestinian guerrilla bases south of 
Beirut, woundmg 6 people. The raid was apparently m 
retaliation for an overnight Palestmian guermila attack on an 
Israel gunboat patrolling off south Lebanon. 


LIBERIA 
Aug. 19—In Nigeria, the two warmng factions competing for 
control of the country reach an accord whereby rebel leader 
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Charles Taylor will be included m an interim government until 
elections can be held The former charman of the Natonal 
Council of State and leader of the country, Chief Tamba Tailor, 
will step down m favor of Wilton Sankawulo, an academic 
who has been accepted as a neutral leader 


PAKISTAN 

Aug. 3—The New York Times reports that a magistrate, his guard, 
and 20 other people were killed July 30 m Karachi; the 
Mohayir National Movement (MQM) is believed responsible. 

Aug 29—The government offers to hold elections m Karachi if 
the MQM agrees to a cease-fire; Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
has offered a power-sharing arrangement with the rebels if 
they agree to a 6-month truce. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY i 
Aug. 26—A Palestinian court in Jericho jails 2 men identified by 
the Israeh pohce as members of a Hamas cell responsible for 
suicide bombings, the 2 had fled to Jericho to avoid Israeli 

security forces and were arrested on arms charges in Jericho on 
August 23. 

Aug. 29—Palestinian police arrest dozens of suspected Muslim 
militants, including 1 alleged suicide bomber who was 
planning to detonate himself in Jerusalem’ central bus station. 


RUSSIA 

Aug. 2—Chechen rebel leader Dzhokhar Dudayev signs a cease- 
fire agreement with Prme Muster Viktor Chernomyrdin to 
end the 8-month civil war in Chechnya. More than 10,000 
Tebels and ctvilians have died since Russia sent mn troops to 
end Chechnya's secession 

Aug. 7—President Boris Yeltsm returns to work after being 
hospitalized for a month for heart problems. 

Aug. 16—As part of the cease-fire agreement, Chechen rebels 
begin handing over their weapons to Russian forces; Yeltsin 
threatened yesterday to renew fighting if the agreement was 
not carried out. 

Aug. 17—Relatrves of missing US disaster relief worker Frederick 
Cuny call off their search for him and his Russian coworkers; 
Christopher Cuny, the missing man's brother, says that sources 
have reported that Cuny was executed on April 14 by Chechen 
rebels who had been told by the Russtan Federal Secunty 
Service that Cuny was a spy. Russian officials clam that Cuny 
1s alive and have not called off their search for him. 

Aug. 22—Alexsei Strakhov, represenung Our Home ts Russia, 
Yeltsm's and Chernomyrdim’s new centmst party, loses a 
gubernatorial race in Yeltsin's home region of Sverdlovsk by a 
2:1 margin to former Governor Eduard Rossel. This 1s the 1st 
gubernatorial election Yeltsin has allowed since 1993. 


RWANDA 
Aug. 15—The UN suspends the arms embargo it mposed last 


year 

Aug. 28—Prime Minister Paustin Twagiramungu resigns, 
President Pasteur Bizimungu'’s office reports that Twegira- 
mungu, a Hutu, was dismissed, others say he resigned to 
protest the murder of civilians by the army 

Aug 29—President Bizımungu removes 4 cabinet members; no 
reason is given for the dismissals. 

Aug. 31—Prerre Claver Rwigema is sworn in as the new prime 
munister. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Aug. 2—King Fahd announces he has removed 16 long-ume 
ministers, ıncluding the mintsters of oil, fmance and 
information, from his 28-member cabmet m an attempt to 
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improve efficiency and bring about a generational change. 


SRI LANKA 

Aig. TA bonb explo Vale 22 peuple ancl genie Sun's 
government buildmg in Columbo. The explosion comes just 
days after President Chandrika Kumaratunga proposed giving 
greater autonomy to secessionist regions in the north and east. 
No group bas clamed resporisibility for the explosion. 

Aug. 30—Tamnl Tiger guerrillas hijack a ferry off the northeast 
coast; the guerillas sink 2 naval gunboats sent to mvestigate 
the situation, killing 28 people; the condinon of the ferrys 
passengers is unknown. 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 18—Citing the heavy demands of the position, Prime 
Muuster Ingvar Carlsson announces that he will resign next 
March. 


. 


- TAIWAN 

Aug. 23—President Lee Teng-hu announces that be will ran in 
the islands 1st democratic elections, which are scheduled for 
next year, Lee heads the Nationalist Party, which currently 


holds 58 seats in parliament. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Northern Ireland 

Aug. 12-—-At least 30 people are injured in Belfast after fighting 
breaks out when Catholics try to stop a Protestant celebration 


of the unsuccessful invasion of Catholic King James I three 
centuries ago. 


UNITED STATES 

Aug. 1—The House of Representatives, by a vote of 298 to 128, 
gives final passage to a bill requiring President Bill Clinton to 
completely end US particrpation in the UN arms embargo 
agunst Bosma and Hi The Senate approved a similar ` 
bill July 26 in a 69-29 vote; Clnton has threatened to veto the’, 
bill. 

Aug. 8—The US charges detained Hamas leader Mousa 
Mohammed Abu Marzook with fundraising for a terrorist 
organization and using some of that money to purchase 
weapons; Israel has also charged Marzook with murder and 

and ıs attempting to extrachte him. Marzook was 
detained July 25 as he re-entered the US from the United Arab 


Emirates. 

Aug 10—US President Chnton pratses Kmg Hussein of Jordan 
for granting political asytum to 2 daughters of Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussem and therr husbands; he pledges to protect 
Jordan from any Iraqi retaliation. 


ZAIRE 


Aug, 22—Soldiers force tens of thousands of Rwandan refugees 
to return to Rwanda, an estimated 60,000 refugees have fled 
the refugee camps to escape the expulsion 

Aug. 24—-Authorities stop the deportation of Rwandan and 
Burundian refugees from refugee camps along the border in 
accordance with a UN request. 
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Germany, the United States, and Japan—the triad states—“have many reasons 
to maintain a tight domestic focus and to de-emphasize preserving cooperation 
and current policy arrangements at, any cost. Yet, ironically, some genuine 
estrangement may be just what long-term triad stability requires,” 


America, Germany, and Japan: 
The Tenacious Trio? 
BY ALAN TONELSON 


II finds the United States, Germany, arid Japan at 

a juncture as ironic and momentous as it is 
underappreciated. One of the biggest challenges the 
three have faced in the past is reemerging: accommo- 
dating each other's not always compatible desires for 
secunty, prosperity, and international influence. 

America’s overwhelming victory in 1945, its‘occu- 
pation and rehabilitation of its two former enemies, 
and the rise of a common Soviet threat understandably 
but misleadingly suggested to the world that the 
United States had resolved its differences with Ger- 
many and Japan once and for all. America seemed 
especially confident that the democratization of Ger- 
many and Japan had eliminated the fundamental 
sources of tension and conflict, and that new coopera- 
tive institutions would insure future harmony. 

In 1995, however, the cold war looks like only a 
pause in this drama, not its conclusion. Although Rus- 
sia retains a huge nuclear arsenal, the Soviet collapse 
has turned it into a secondary military and diplomatic 
player, unable to project power and sustain it much 
beyond the Soviet Union’ old borders. Chinas growth 
rates could create the world’s largest economy in 
decades, but China will long remain heavily dependent 
on foreign technology, capital, and markets—if it can 
hold together politically. Once again, the United States, 
Germany, and Japan—the world’s leading sources of 
economic dynamism throughout most of the twentieth 


Tr fiftieth anniversary of the end of World War 





ALAN TONELSON is a fellow at the Economic Strategy Institute. 
His articles on States fi and international economic 
policy have appeared in The Atlantic, Foreign Affairs, The 
New York Times, and The Washington Post. 


century and clearly the world’s three most important 
economies today—stand at center stage, and should 
remain there deep into the twenty-first century. 

Yet the general harmony prevailing between the 
United States and the two other triad countries (as 
some analysts have begun to call the three) faces 
daunting tests. The cold wars end has undermined the 
geopolitical basis for systematic economic and security 
cooperation. It has also begun to transform the domes- 
tic economic, social, and therefore, political arrange- 
ments that have nurtured the forms of cooperation the 
triad has developed. As a result, despite their best 
efforts, the triad countries are being inexorably driven 
apart by the security and economic interests that flow 
from their different locations, cultures, and historical 
experiences. In addition, because of their highly 
uneven domestic effects, individuals and groups in 
each country are questioning the various intertwined 
security and economic bargains struck by their leaders. 

Because the United States has structured triad rela- 
tions since 1945, it is especially troubling that Ameri- 
can political leaders have been the most reluctant to 
acknowledge these structural changes. Their insistence 
on preserving cold war instruments and arrangements 
after the struggle’ end is likely to erode American 
security and prosperity and prevent the triad from find- 
ing more promising ways to manage relations. 


ALLIANCE PROBLEMS: DON'T ASK, DON'T TELL 
Official American reluctance to rethink triad rela- 
tionships stems from two principal factors. The first is 
an understandable determination not to tinker with 
success. In this view, America’s alliances with triad 
countries have worked splendidly. They helped contain 
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and ultimately win a nearly bloodless victory over 
communism; they also ensured the stability of eco- 
nomically vital Western Europe and East Asia by paci- 
fying Germany and Japan. In addition to being 
democranzed, these two historically troublesome pow- 
ers were liberated from the need to conduct indepen- 
dent foreign policies by United States defense 
guarantees and offers of open markets for their exports. 

Despite the Soviet collapse, many argue that 
alliance-centered triad policies are sull needed as 
insurance against the vast nuclear and latent conven- 
tional power of an incompletely democratized Russia. 
And the enormous American economic stake in Euro- 
pean and Asian stability requires that America pre- 
clude Germany and Japan from alarming their 
neighbors by fending for themselves in a still danger- 
ous world. Thus, both the Bush and Clinton adminis- 
trations have searched for new “out of area” missions 
for NATO, and have begun extending American security 
guarantees to some Central and Eastern European 
countries. 

The United States determination to preserve triad 
military relationships also influences economic policy. 
In particular, American leaders generally 
tolerated allied—especially Japanese—pro- 
tectionism. Dominating their thinking was 
a reluctance to undermine allied recovery 





It seems immoral 


cherished for transatlantic economic interdependence. 
Ronald Reagan regularly referred to NATO as a “sacred 
trust.” Just as it seems illogical to question policies pro- 
claimed to be resounding successes, it seems immoral 
to question arrangements held to be divinely ordained. 

Of course, given victory in the cold war, the death of 
communism, and peace throughout most of Europe 
and Asia, America’s triad policy obviously did con- 
tribute to great global success. Yet the question now 
before the triad is: can this policy be sustained? 

In retrospect, it is clear that most of Amenica’s post- 
war record in organizing triad relationships was based 
on peculiar and ephemeral circumstances. America’s 
triad policy plainly reflected a predominance in world 
military and economic affairs surpassing even that 
enjoyed by Victorian Britain. The gap between the 
United States and its allies was so wide that “protec- 
torates” still seems a better label for these allies. 
Although remote from Europe and Asia, the United 
States bore much of its allies’ military risks (even 
deploying American nuclear weapons and troops in 
tmpwire configurations designed to force its involve- 
ment in far-off conflicts). America bore even more of 
the economic costs of triad relations, not 
only paying for German and Japanese 
defense, but acquiescing in highly unequal 


trade arrangements. For example, the 





during the early cold war years that could to question United States has tolerated enormous mer- 
threaten free world unity afterward, but chandise trade deficits with Japan for more 
purely economic considerations were fac- arrangements than a decade, even though exchange rate 
tored in, namely, an uncritical belief in free held to be shifts and improved American industrial 
trade ideology. divinelyordained competitiveness indicate that trade flows 

The second reason for United States .O/V/NEly Ordained. Should be much more balanced. These 


reluctance to reexamine triad relations are 
the unique views of alliances held by post- 
war American leaders. Statesmen have almost always 
regarded such arrangements in utlitarian terms; they 
were valued mainly insofar as they advanced national 
interests, and these were narrowly and conventionally 
defined. As soon as national interest dictated, alliances 
could be dissolved. 

Americans, however, have long disagreed with this 
perspective. Despite short-lived linkups with Britain 
and France, early American leaders saw alliances— 
especially peacetime alliances—primarily as threats to 
freedom of action and as intrinsically odious features of 
conventional European power politics. 

NATO, formed in 1949, was the country’s first peace- 
time alliance, and despite a clearly compelling geopo- 
litical rationale, American leaders and analysts alike felt 
obliged to describe it and its cold war cousins m terms 
completely unrelated to security. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, for example, characterized NaTO as the 
fulfillment of a 350-year-old dream of a transatlantic 
community united “by common institutions and moral 
and ethical beliefs.” John FE Kennedy was unable to 
think of NATO except in terms of the “Grand Design” he 





deficits significantly limit economic growth 


and job creation in the United States. 

However, the Soviet military buildup greatly com- 
plicated United States strategy and NATO military doc- 
tnne. Pledging to risk nuclear war with a vastly inferior 
Soviet Union was one thing; running this risk against a 
foe capable of delivering devastating retaliation was 
something else entirely. The'difference was not lost on 
America’s European allies. The result was a series of 
repeated United States efforts to strengthen NATOS con- 
ventional forces and therefore confine any East-West 
fighting to Europe. The Europeans resisted such 
efforts, convinced that deterrence would be bolstered 
by confronting Washington with a choice of losing 
Europe to superior Soviet armies or launching nuclear 


weapons quickly, thus exposing United States territory 
to Soviet retaliation. 


DISSENTING OPINIONS 

Quiescent during NATOS earlier debates over nuclear 
doctrine, Germany became a vocal and active East- 
West player ın the mid-1970s. Through his policy of 
Ostpolitik, socialist Primé Minister Willy Brandt 
sought to defuse the East- West tensions that had made 





his country Europe’ likeliest battlefield. The 1980s 
witnessed even more vigorous German protests over 
alliance military policies that allegedly created special 
dangers for Germany, which was made clear by the 
controversies over deploying intermediate- and short- 
range nuclear missiles in the Federal Republic. 

Japanese discomfort with the terms of alliance had 
become apparent by 1960, when violent, left-wing 
protests against renewing the bilateral security treaty 
forced President Dwight Eisenhower to cancel a 
planned visit Although overshadowed by the Euromis- 
sile drama, Japanese anxieties in the 1980s about 
United States intermediate-range missile policy in Asia 
stemmed from the same anxieties about American 
credibility created by Soviet parity in mtercontinental 
systems. 

These disagreements also bred a number of diplo- 
matic disputes within the triad during the cold war. 
Germany and America’s other European allies had fre- 
quently backed more forthcoming polices toward the 
communist world than Washington preferred. Ger- 
man leaders were more supportive of America’s Viet- 
nam policy than their French counterparts. But as the 
Vietnam War dragged on, it sparked angry street 
protests and alienated many Germans from American 
power—and from the culture and society they blamed 
for its abuse. Bonn distanced itself more conspicu- 
ously from United States Middle East policy in the 
1970s, preventing American military transports from 
using German bases for resupplying Israel during the 
1973 October War. Ostpolitik had bred the first offi- 
cial German suggestions that therr country could serve 
as an East-West bridge as well as a NATO bulwark— 
which wormed American leaders until the Soviet 
Union's collapse. 

Diplomatic divergence widened in the early 1980s, 
with Germans spearheading European opposition to 
Ronald Reagan's hard-line anucommunist policies. In 
addition to NATO nuclear doctrine, Americans and Ger- 
mans quarreled over East-West trade, “Reagan Doc- 
trine” support of third world anticommunist insurgents, 
and antiterrorism policies. 

Japans dissent from American policies was less pro- 
nounced during the cold war, but noteworthy nonethe- 
less. Japan traded extensively with Hanoi and Beijing 
throughout the Vietnam War, and ıt regularly endorsed 
the anti-Israel positions of its Middle East oil-suppliers. 

As with Germany and the rest of Europe, some of 
the most important United States—Japan cold war 
diplomatic disputes had strong economic overtones, 
such as quarrels over defense burden sharing Yet 
American demands for greater burden sharing—which 
were rarely accompanied by American offers of power 
sharing—ran headlong into overwhelming Japanese 
and German public opposition to more prominent 
national military roles. Japanese opinion was so sensi- 
tive on this issue that Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki set 
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off a political firestorm in 1980 after accidentally refer- 
ring to the United States—Japan secunty relationship as 
an “alliance.” 

German and Japanese dissatisfaction, brewing since 
a major United States economic imbalance emerged in 
the 1960s, intensified during the Reagan years as soar- 
ing United States budget deficits and high interest rates 
strained the international financial system, leaving 
America’ German, Japanese, and other international 
creditors stuck with larger amounts of cheaper dollars. 
In the late 1980s, German and Japanese leaders 
became increasingly bold in suggesting that unless 
Washington curbed its free-spending ways (and agreed 
to their wishes in areas like trade) they would slash 
their financing of America’s debt. Japanese leaders, in 
particular, also blamed America’s trade imbalances and 
related competitiveness problems on its budget imbal- 
ances and social ills, not their own closed markets and 
predatory trade practices. 

Yet these tensions stemmed ultimately from intra- 
triad disagreement about adjusting the terms of 
alliance to reflect growing economic parity. America 
was insisting that, as the alliance leader, it deserved 
some compensation on the economic front, where it 
was stumbling. It sought not only trade concessions 
but the right to preserve domestic social programs and 
hold the line on taxes while sustaining military spend- 
ing that, after all, benefited the entire free world. Nei- 
ther the Germans nor the Japanese, however, agreed. 

Thus the waning of the cold war coincided with a 
sharp downturn in triad relations. In 1987, after dis- 
covering that a Toshiba subsidiary had sold advanced 
defense manufacturing equipment to Moscow, Ameri- 
can Congressmen smashed Toshiba products in front 
of television cameras. Continually escalating United 
States trade demands prompted charges of racism by 
Japanese commentators. The Fsx jet fighter controversy 
showed how economic strains could disrupt hitherto 
sacrosanct defense cooperation. Americans of all 
stripes assailed Japan's reluctance to contribute to the 
Persian Gulf War effort. Maverick Japanese politician 
Shintaro Ishihara struck a chord in Japanese opinion 
with his The Japan That Can Say No, a 1989 polemic 
arguing, among other things, that Japan could paralyze 
the United States military by withholding shipments of 
certain microelectronics components. United States 
public opinion forced President George Bush to post- 
pone a late 1991 trip to Tokyo aimed at celebrating 
bilateral ties; he later turned it into a trade mission, 
with nearly 20 American corporate chiefs in tow 

German-American relations seemed smoother, but 
the cold wars end exposed a startling new German 
penchant for unilateral acon. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl greatly sped up the process of German untfica- 
tion, ignoring strong French, British, Soviet, and Amer- 
ican preferences for a go-slow approach. By pressing 
Hungary to permit East Germans to cross into the West 
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in late 1989, he unilaterally set in motion the events 
that led to East Germany’ disintegration. 


THE ROCKY ROAD 

Nowadays, friction within the triad is becoming as 
important as cooperation. Economic disputes between 
the United States and Japan break out with mind- 
numbing regularity. Leading Japanese thinkers are pub- 
licly and privately challenging long-standing American 
assumptions about their country’s inevitable Western- 
ization. Most prominently, senior Finance Ministry 
official Eisuke Sakakibara has argued vigorously ın 
Beyond Capitalism that Japan has developed a market- 
based economic system qualitatively different from and 
superior to Americas—and intends to keep it. In fact, 
Japanese leaders and intellectuals have begun to debate 
whether Japan should reverse its post-World War II 
grand strategy and tilt mainly toward Asia rather than 
the West. At the same time, Japan has blown hot and 
cold over proposals to form “Asians only” regional eco- 
nomic forums. And few Japanese have plunged into 
the “Asian values” debate with Western 
human rights advocates. 

Significant diplomatic splits have also 
divided the United States and Japan. The 
North Korean nuclear agreement may have 
only temporarily quieted disagreement last 
year between the United States and Japan over 





The triad 
countries’ 
worst enemies 


has miffed all European countries by repeatedly talking 
of tilting toward the Pacific and actively nurturing the 


Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum. 

The main reasons for these triad troubles go deeper 
than those commonly advanced, such as the disap- 
pearance of a common eel or the growing impor- 
tance of economics in world affairs. Three in particular 
stand out, and point to a difficult triad future. 

First, the Soviet collapse has produced a qualita- 
tive—not merely quantitanve—change in the cost-ben- 
efit calculus of American; security policy, and a 
comparable change in the incentives perceived by 
United States alles for accommodating American 
wishes. At the heart of triad relations was the credibil- 
ity of America’s nuclear guarantee. The allies believed 
that America would defend! them even if it was not 
directly threatened because American forces were 
deployed in tripwire configurations and the Soviet 
Union could threaten America as well. 

The United States still has important interests in 
ensuring the security of Japan, Germany, and its other 
European allies from military attack. But Rus- 
sia and China will lack the capability to pre- 
vail at reasonable cost in such conflicts for 
decades. Consequently, the toughest security 
duemmas currently faced by America’s 
alliances are in fringe areas—in the Balkans 
and the Spratly Islands. Yet although these 


how forcefully to respond to Pyongyangs todayarenot “out of area” problems genuinely concern 
nuclear programs. Japan also continues to air hiton allies like Germany and Japan, they do not 
trade with other “rogue states” such as Libya eir MIStOrleS | threaten any concrete American security or 
and Iran much more freely than Washington but their economic interests. Thus the United States is 
would like it to. Tokyo quickly reestablished illusions highly unlikely to risk casualties for their 


full economic relations with China after the 
Tiananmen Square killings and, like most 
other major economic powers, openly 
opposed United States efforts to link China’ trade sta- 
tus with its human rights record. Finally, Tokyo has 
energetically lobbied its East Asian neighbors to con- 
demn unilateral American market-opening trade poli- 
cies. And Japan has vowed to bring the United States 
before the new World Trade Organization (wro) to fight 
unilateral sanctions on Japanese exports. These actions 
should put to rest assumptions that Japan is incapable 
of decisive diplomacy. 

German-American relations have not been nearly as 
rocky, but serious problems continue to emerge. Wash- 
ington and Bonn have favored vastly different 
approaches to the Balkan crisis; many Americans blame 
Germany for sparking the crisis by recognizing Croat- 
ian and Slovenian independence prematurely. Germany 
gripes about America’s allegedly miserly aid to Russia, 
while Americans fault Bonn for actively trading with 
rogue states and enhancing their capability to create 
weapons of mass destruction. The two governments 


remain deeply at odds over the issue of promoting . 


growth versus fighting inflation. And the United States 





sake. This explains why there are no Ameri- 
can peacekeepers on the ground alongside 
British, French, and Dutch forces in Bosnia. 
As recognized by Hubert Vendrine, former French 
President Francois Mitterrand’s chief defense adviser, 
“there are understandable isolationist tendencies grow- 
ing in the United States where people want their own 
problems handled first and no longer want to solve the 
problems of others in their place.” Similarly, a 1994 
Australian government White Paper on defense 
observed, in the words of senior Australian defense 
official Hugh White, that the United States “will not be 
a regional policeman [in East Asia]... It won't seek, and 
it won't accept, primary responsibility for security in 
the region.” 
But if America stands aloof|from the crises most rele- 
vant to allied concerns, how meaningful can such 
alliances be? Traditionalist foreign policy thinkers try to 
square this circle by pointing to the considerable, largely 
economic, United States stake in the stability of these 
regions. These interests are rtant. But there are two 
fatal flaws in this argument. configuring American 
military forces to achieve an essentially nonmihtary aim 
like “stability” would be daunting—aunless soldiers are 





placed on every street corner in the Old World. Even so, 
it should be noted that the American naTO forces sta- 
tioned in Germany and Greece did nothing to preserve 
Balkan stability. Second, Europe’ stability in particular 
faces many threats other than revived German nation- 
alism. Continued weak Western European economic 
performance could easily undermine the welfare states 
that have averted class conflict since 1945. Meanwhile, 
Western Europe’ social cohesion could be unhinged by 
immigrant tides from North Africa or Eastern Europe— 
even if the latter regions remain peaceful but economi- 
cally stagnant. An alliance targeting instability will be an 
alliance chasing a will-o'-the-wisp. 

The second threat to triad tranquillity concerns dif- 
ferences among the triad economies. Although capital- 
ism has defeated communism, Americans should 
recognize that capitalism comes in many different 
forms, each with major implications for relative 
national economic performance. Especially in a global 
trade regime, whose benefits are awarded on a nondis- 
criminatory basis, relatively closed economies like 
Japan's tend to become free riders. They realize the 
gains resulting from open economies elsewhere (for 
example, the United States) while protecting their own 
markets. The United States, Germany, and Japan typify 
three leading models of contemporary capitalism with 
distinctive social policy priorities. All three differ sub- 
stantially on what the states proper role is in promot- 
ing business; in protecting individuals and social 
harmony from the market’s:excesses; on macroeco- 
nomic policy issues such as emphasizing consumption 
or investment, on antitrust questions; on corporate 
finance; and on many other issues that decisively affect 
international competitiveness. 

America’s economic predominance trivialized the 
differences between these forms of capitalism. Thus in 
the early postwar decades, the future of an open, rela- 
tively harmonious world economy looked bright. 
Today the outlook is dimmer—because the eight post- 
war rounds of multilateral trade negotiations have 
reduced most tariff-related trade barriers to insignifi- 
cance; because America’s economic superiority is 
greatly diminished; and because the impact of so-called 
nontariff trade barriers (which typically include not 
only the aforementioned government assistance pro- 
grams but legitimate domestic regulations enacted for 
nontrade reasons) has become so much greater. Yet the 
domestic social and cultural roots of these barriers 
make their elimination or even harmonization excru- 
‘ciatingly difficult. 

Also possibly exacerbating sharper economic dis- 
putes is the uneven pattern of economic interactions 
among the triad countries. The United States has had 
huge trade deficits with Japan since the mid-1980s. 
Even more troubling, the United States increasingly 
exports commodities to Japan and imports finished 
goods—a pattern typical of first world—-third world 
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trade and unhkely to ensure America’s future power 
and prosperity. These differences have persisted despite 
big swings in macroeconomic trends—like exchange 
rates or overall growth rates—and despite a striking, 
universally acknowledged comeback by many United 
States industries. The United States has run a trade 
deficit with Germany for a comparable period, but it 
exports many more high-value goods to Germany, and 
the trade balance has been profoundly affected by 
changes in exchange rates and national growth rates. 

These systemic economic differences could well 
produce constantly shifting two-against-one alliances, 
a common pattern in triangular relationships. But they 
have already created a larger problem: competition to 
influence the evolution of the world economy. The cre- 
ation of the wro, the absence of an American veto in 
the organization, and the issue of Chinas accession 
have exposed the fundamental issue facing the world 
economy today: will it be shaped mainly by free trade 
or mercantilist principles? Germany, Japan, and the 
United States live on different points along the inter- 
vention—free market spectrum. Each will undoubtedly 
pursue new international economic rules that validate 
its time-honored policies. 

The struggle will be waged in the field, too. The 
international economy is being shaped not only by 
negotiations, but by the capital, technology, and man- 
agement practices that each triad country can mobilize 
to spread its economic system into new markets. 
Wherever a country’s multinationals or state-owned 
enterprises dominate, its economic systems will usually 
predominate as well. Consequently, establishing a com- 
mercial presence when new foreign markets are first 
developing is critically important. Of particular con- 
cern to the United States today is the spread of Japan’s 
collusive corporate networks into booming East Asia, 
and Germany’ corporate structures and business law 
in Eastern Europe. 

Finally, cooperation within the triad will continue to 
be constrained by the post—cold war politics that are 
shaking up beliefs and coalitions that seemed stable 
only a decade ago. In the United States, for example, 
new political alignments have already emerged on 
issues such as international trade and foreign military 
interventions (for example, the strange bedfellows phe- 
nomenon of certain leftists and rightists uniting to 
Oppose NAFTA and the wTo, or the specter of Viemam- 
era doves turning into Bosnia or Haiti hawks, and vice 
versa) In addition, great fissures have begun to appear 
in the Republican Party, whose internationalists and 
America Firsters, free traders and protectionists, and 
cultural and economic conservatives were all united 
during the cold war mainly by the anticommunist 
cause. 

Equally profound political changes are rocking 
Japan. Like America’s Republicans, the long-ruling Lib- 
eral Democrauc Party (LDP) has been essentially a con- 
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servative anticommunist coalition now totally lacking 
issues-related reasons around which to cohere. Some 
voices in Japar—such as former Lop kingmaker turned 
reform advocate Ichiro Ozawa—urge Japan to become 
a “normal country,” assuming greater responsibilities 

` for international security and prosperity. But Japan still 
seems to lack strong mechanisms for turning public 
sentiments into new policies. Moreover, increasingly 
popular nationalistic views (on the worth of Japanese 
capitalism or on the country’s Asian destiny), suggest 
that a reformed Japan will not be significantly easter for 
the world to deal with. Indeed, nationalism plus the 
economic pressures created by the yen'’s high value, 
could turn Japan inward rather than accelerate inter- 
nationalization. 

In Germany, Helmut Kohls long years in office indi- 
cate a fundamental stability in that country’s politics. 
Yet because of reunification, the potential for tectonic 
change among the triad countries may be the greatest 
bere. Although the cost of integrating eastern and 
western Germany has been huge and not yet fully paid, 
the likely long-term economic benefits are equally 
impressive. 

To date, reunification has not generated any unusual 
upswing in German nationalism. Moreover, 45 years 
under sharply different political and economic systems 
have created a stubborn social and cultural gap 
between “Wessies” and “Ossies.” Nonetheless, a reuni- 
fied Germany is simply too big, too wealthy, and too 
powerful to remain a diplomatic and military pygmy; 
its mcreased weight has already been felt in European 
Union economic policy and diplomacy. As memories of 
the Nazi era fade, so will Germany’ inhibitions. More- 
over, resentment of its defeated-power status (as exem- 
plified by its lack of a permanent United Nations 
Security Council seat and the presence on its territory 
of Western military forces obviously intended for its 
own containment as well as Russia’) is likely to grow. 

Economic strains could also fuel German national- 
ism. Germany still faces a challenge that America has 


in many respects already confronted squarely—paying’ 


the social price for enhancing national competitive- 
ness. For all its strengths, German industry is still 
weighed down by heavy regulation and an enormous 
welfare sate. Moreover, the sheer magnitude of this 
welfare state and German social history suggest that 
Germans will not accept a new austerity as meekly as 
Americans have. 


LOOSER TIES THAT BIND 

Thus all the triad states have many reasons to main- 
tain a tight domestic focus and to de-emphasize pre- 
serving cooperation and current policy arrangements 
at any cost. Yet, ironically, some genuine estrangement 
may be just what long-term triad stability requires. As 
they stand now, triad relations could be headed for a 
major crack-up. Governing classes in the three coun- 


tries—especially in the United States—continue to rely 
on sentiment and on institutional arrangements born 
of American predominance to smooth out their diffi- 
culties. Today, however, the United States, although 
still first among equals economically, can no longer 
stmply impose its will on G y and Japan; its triad 
counterparts have acquired significant influence over 
the United States. 

Fifty-year-old institutions can no longer contain the 
tensions created by these new power realities. After all, 
international institutions are expressly designed to 
ignore power considerations and disparities and to 
place states on an equal footing. The aim is to ensure 
that their disputes are resolved according to law and 
right, not might. Yet despite these designs, interna- 
tional institutions cannot escape power realities, and 
individual countries approach them with expectations 
inevitably reflecting their power positio 





when that position is stro 
efforts to use institutions to 


. Therefore, United States 
contain rising powers like 


Germany and Japan could easily degenerate into angry 


charges of hypocrisy, bad' 


faith, and betrayal, and 


equally angry actions. 

De-emphasizing institutions could allow the triad 
countries to find a natural, peaceful equilibrium. Plenty 
of cooperation would still be possible and m fact, likely. 
But it would take place on an issue-by-issue basis. Eco- 
nomic confrontations would continue and, further 
down the road, could spill irito the security sphere. But 

economic interdependencejand mutual vulnerability 
would be powerful restraining influences. In the case 
of Germany and the rest of Europe, moreover, the sub- 
stantial economic ground they share with America 
could well create opportunities for intensifying transat- 
lantic economic cooperation—and even negotiating a 
transatlantic free trade agreement. 

Overall, however, triad relations would have to be 
managed in the fullest sense of that word. Triad gov- 
ernments could no longer, delude themselves into 
thinking that laws and systems and warm memories 
can painlessly solve all of their problems for them. 
Instead, they would have to rely on their own judg- 
ment, shrewdness, and prudence to solve their prob- 
lems peacefully. They would also have to rely on their 
ability to build and maintain the economic power 
needed to bargain from strength. 

This is clearly a tall order. But one of the triad’s 
most unusual features is its members’ geographic 
remoteness. Their geopolitical interests contain few 
built-in tensions or conflicts (as do Russia’s and 
China's, for example). Their peoples bear few emo- 
tional grudges from atrocities committed against each 
other. Therefore, they are confronted by few of the 
structural obstacles preventing peace and less than 
utopian cooperation found i in other groups of coun- 
tries. Their worst enemies today are not their histones 
but therr illusions. a 








“The United States found itself in the best of all possible worlds in the 1990s, 
having won the cold war but still holding considerable sway over Germany and 


Japan. . . This was not by accident, since during the cold war the United States ! 


built two systems: the containment system, which provided security against 

both the enemy and the ally, and the hegemonic system, which provided 
American leverage over the necessary resources of our industrial rivals. Both - 
systems survived the cold war intact.” 


Kennan, Containment, Conciliation: 
The End of Cold War History 


BY BRUCE CUMINGS 


he ostensible conflict in the years of the cold 

war was a global struggle between communism 

and capitalism, with frightening military forma- 
tions arrayed along a central front in Europe. Others 
see it as an imagmary conflict, a shadow obscuring the 
real history of the past four decades; hardly any lives, 
they note, were lost along the central axis of conflict in 
Europe. 

This latter view has occasioned two verdicts on the 
cold war: British scholar Mary Kaldor has argued that 
containment worked because there wasn't anything 
serious to contain; the Soviet Union had no intention 
of invading Western Europe or Japan, and the bipolar 
conflicts main use was to discipline Soviet and Ameri- 
can allies. Diplomatic historian John Lewis Gaddis uses 
the same evidence to argue that cold war led to a “long 
peace,” the result of the effective implementation of 
George Kennan’ containment doctrine. 

But containment’ intelligent geopolitical vision was 
transformed into something else as that vision moved 
from doctrine to policy, and neither its original formu- 
lation nor its metamorphosed version has much to 
offer us in understanding 1990s geopolitics. Contain- 
ment had a brillant birth and a vexing adolescence and 
maturity, but its time has passed. 


RIGHT FOR THE WRONG REASONS 

The core of George Kennan’s containment vision 
was a parsimonious theory of global industrial struc- 
ture combined with an idiosyncratic view of Soviet for- 
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eign policy behavior, both growing out of his “realist” 
worldview. Kennan’ realpolitik conception of national 
industry considered an advanced industrial base essen- 
tial to war-making capacity and great power status; the 
West had four of these, the communists had one, and 
things should be kept that way. Containment meant 
defending the United States, England, Western Europe, 
and Japan, but not worrying about every brushfire war 
or revolution in the preindustrial underbelly. It was a 
view shaped by decades of great power conflict, not 
only the long civil war in twentieth-century Europe but 
also the nineteenth-century scramble for advantage, 
territory, and concessions. As for the Soviet Union, 
Kennan saw it as a nation-state disguised as a conspir- 
acy, a regional power that deployed real strength only 
in its near reaches; an empire enlarged by amoeba-like 
agglomeration, its expansion could be blocked by an 
“adroit and vigilant” application of counterforce and 
ample doses of sobriety and patience. 

This was the core conception for dealing with the 
“core’—the great powers nmning along a North-North 
axis from Washington through Europe to Tokyo. But 
there was also a peripheral conception for the “periph- 
ery,” still mostly colonized but soon to be known as the 
third world or the South. Here Kennan was even more 
idiosyncratic (but by no means alone in the 1940s), 
mnbued with turn-of-the-century ideas about crvilization 
and barbarism and the warp of race. Kennan reversed 
the classic umagery of the Chinese emperors: Asia for 
him was the far periphery of a high civilization that radi- 
ated outward from Western Europe. Civilization began 
to dim, however, in Eastern Europe, becoming even 
bleaker m Russia (most of whose vices were “Oriental”), 
and when one reached China and its little brother, 
Korea, one truly scraped the barrel of civilization. Japan 
was the exception in Asia, not just because of its “petite 
culture” but because it had an industrial base. America 
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was also a step behind the European Middle Kingdom, 
something Kennan had always believed but has become 
apparent outside scholarly circles only recently. 

These views remained firmly fixed ın Kennan’s mind, 
giving his policy recommendations a curious prescience 
founded in anachronism. Three great and bloody cases 
in the so-called long peace since World War I —China, 
Korea, and Vietnam—serve as examples. 

On the divisive issue of China, Kennan believed that 
the United States should not intervene in the civil war 
during 1947-1949 because China was incontinent, and 
how could you have containment with incontinence?! 
China, he wrote, was “a country with a marvelous 
capacity for corrupting not only itself but all those who 
have to do with it; ...you can help any government but 
one which does not know how to govern.” The day 
would come when those Chinese who reviled American 
“imperialism” would “long bitterly” for its return. In the 
meantime, the West should keep out. This vintage On- 
entalism existed side-by-side with a shrewd grasp of the 
lunits of American power: “We must realize that there 
are in China tremendous deep-flowing indigenous 
forces which are beyond our control.” There was also 
the simple fact that China had no integrated industrial 
base, essential to any serious capacity for warfare. 

Some places in the world, Kennan once remarked, 
get Russian domination and “deserve it.” Asia was 
where most of those places were. If China was an 
opaque miasma for Kennan, too amorphous and cor- 
rupting even to make a good colony, Korea was even 
less capable of acting in history, and therefore could 
make a good colony or dependency—not for the 
United States, but for Japan. 

In August 1950, when the Korean Wars outcome 
remained very much in doubt, Kennan set down his 
thoughts on “Far Eastern Policy” for Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. “First of all,” he wrote, “we should 
make it an objective of policy to terminate our 
involvements on the mainland of Asia as rapidly as 
possible on the best terms we can get.” This included 
getting out of the “hopeless” mess the French had 
made in Indochina—and a pullout in Korea, too, if the 
United States could arrange “a Korea nominally inde- 
pendent but actually amenable to Soviet influence, pro- 
vided this state of affairs. . were accompanied by a 
stable and secure situation in Japan .. From the stand- 
point of our own interests it is preferable that Japan 
should dominate Korea than that Russia should do so.” 

Japan was “the most important single factor in Asia,” 
Kennan continued, but at the moment it was “too weak 
to compete.” However, “with the revival of her normal 





1For this and other references to o documentation, 
see Bruce Cumings, Origins of the Korean War, I: The Roar- 
ing of the Cataract, 1947-1950 (Princeton: Pnnceton Univer- 
sity Press, 1990), from which this article draws. 
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strength and prestige,” Japan would be able to regain 
her influence in Korea. | 

Kennan's callousness about Japan’s record in Korea 
was unfortunate. But Japan held his attention because it 
was the only industrial power in Asia, something far 
closer to reality than the! morbid fear of China that 
ensued for two decades, or the disastrous plunge into an 
Indochina having but a feather’s weight in the balance of 
power (intervention that Kennan always opposed). Ken- 
nan seemed always in the position of being right for the 
wrong reasons, setting outla private and eccentric logic. 

We can sum up Kennan'’s containment vision circa 
1949 by saying he had a policy that worked for West- 
ern Europe and Japan (the first world), one that might 
have worked far better than the actual American policy 
toward the Soviet bloc (Second world), and little or 
nothing to offer the third world except continued dom- 
ination by the great powers—benign neglect and no 
tears. 





THE PAST INTERPRETED 

What now of the transformation of containment 
into something else? We an begin again with George 
Kennan, who in 1994 was less sure of what the end of 
the cold war meant than most analysts, just as he was 
famously unhappy with the implementation of his con- 
tainment doctrine: “I viewed [containment] as primar- 
uly a diplomatic and political task, though not wholly 
without military implications. I considered that if and 
when we had succeeded in persuading the Soviet [lead- 
ers] that the continuation of [their] expansionist pres- 
sures. ..would be, in many respects, to their disadvantage, 
then the moment would have come for serious talks 
with them about the future of Europe. But when, some 
three years later [1950]; this moment had arrived— 
when we had made our point with the Marshall Plan, 
with. . the Berlin blockade and other measures—when 
the lesson I wanted to see us convey to Moscow had 
been successfully conveyed, then it was one of the 
great disappointments of my life to discover that nei- 
ther our Government nor our Western European allies 
had any interest in entering into such discussions at all 
What they and the others wanted from Moscow, with 
respect to the future of Europe, was essentially ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender.’ They were prepared to wait for it 
And this was the g of the 40 years of cold war.”2 

What does this mean? How can we interpret this 
rendering of history? Kennan is speaking about the 
period from the explosion of the Soviet atomic bomb 
and the victory of the Chinese Communist revolution 
im the fall of 1949 to the/outbreak of the Korean War in 
June 1950 and his replacement as director of policy 
planning in the State Department by Paul Nitze. Close 
scrutiny of the critical turning point in American for- 
eign policy that occurred during this period (which 
also saw Kennan return to Princeton University) 
uncovers a different history. 











Containment worked for Western Europe and Japan 
because Kennan's geopolitics fit with Secretary of State 
Acheson’ political economy. The struggle with com- 
munism was but one part—the secondary part—of an 
_ American project to revive the world economy from the 

devastation of the global depression and World War IL. 
At first the problem seemed to be solved with the Bret- 
ton Woods mechanisms elaborated in 1944. But by 
1947, when these had not revived the advanced indus- 
trial economies, the Marshall Plan, the “reverse course” 
in Japan, and a penod of un unilateral Amer- 
ican hegemony ensued. When, by 1950, the allied 
economies were still not growing sufficiently, Nsc-68, a 
document written mostly by Nitze but guided by the 
thinking of Acheson, finally hit on military Keynesian- 
ism as a device that did indeed prime the pump of the 
advanced industrial economies (and above all, Japan).3 

_ In 1947 Kennan, as head of the policy planning 
staff, had articulated the “reverse course” for Japan or 
what we may call the Kennan Restora- 
tion. Acheson wanted Japan revived as an 
indusmal power of the second rank and 
posted as an engine of world-economy 





The real reason for 
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growth in the world economy. Meanwhile, the United 
States kept both countries on defense dependencies and 
shaped the flow of essential resources to each (especially 
cheap energy from the Middle East), thus accumulating 
a diffuse leverage over all their policies and retaining an 
outer limit veto on their global orientation. 

The real reason for the long peace between the super- 
powers was that the Soviet Union shared the American 


‘perspective to a much greater degree than is generally 


recognized. Stalins doctrine, which became the lifelong 
doctrine of Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, was to 
contam not only the United States, but also any hint of 
revanche in Germany and Japan; to contain an Eastern 
Europe that had been fertile ground for conflict before 
both world wars (Soviet domination froze the Balkan 
problem that had so vexed the allies at Versailles and 
that has been the cockpit of disorder in the post—cold 
war period); and also to restrain restive third world 
clients who might draw Soviet might and prestige into 

f unwanted peripheral clashes with the 
United States. When push came to shove 
the Soviet Union pulled its forces out of 
northem Iran in 1946, cut off the Greek 


accumulation, whereas Kennan wanted it the long peace guerrillas in Greece's civil war, distanced 
restored as a regional power of the sec- between the itself from direct involvement in the 
ond rank, hamstrung by American hege- Korean and Vietnam Wars, and withdrew 
monic power but free to dominate its superpowers was that from the brink over Cuba in 1962. Mean- 
historic territory. Acheson and other : ; while it laid siege to West Germany and 
internationalists had a world-economy nie cover UMAN Japan. 

conception of how Korea, Southeast Asia, shared the American Out of this the United States got much, 
and other places in the pullulating Asian perspective to a but by no means all of what the Wilsonian 
hinterland could be hinged to the revival and Rooseveltian internationalist vision 
of Japan; Kennan, however, wanted the much greater degree had promised: free trade and open sys- 


Japanese back in such places to butt up 
against the Soviet Union or its allies, thus 
to establish a balance of power like that 
at the turn of the century. A regional 
economy driven by revived Japanese 
industry, with assured continental access to markets 
and raw materials for its exports, would kill several 
birds with one stone: it would link nations threatened 
by communism, weave sinews of economic interde- 
pendence with Japan and the United States, make 
Japan self-supporting, and help draw down the Euro- 
pean colonies by getting a Japanese and American foot 
in the door of the pound and franc blocs in Asia. 
Kennan’ strategy also had a curiosity mostly missed 
in the literature, based on an unspoken premise: the 
doctrine was meant both to contain the enemy, the 
Soviet Union, and the allies—mainly West Germany 
and Japan. West Germany and Japan were shorn of their 
previous military and political clout, but their industrial 
economies were encouraged to become engines of 





3See William Borden, “Military Keynesianism in the Early 
1950s” (paper presented at the International History Work- 
shop, University of Chicago, February 14, 1994). 


than is generally 
recognized. 





tems in the capitalist realm; Japan and 
West Germany as motors of the world 
economy; access to most of the former 
pound-, franc-, and yen-bloc colonies; and 
the full eclipse of isolationist influence on 
foreign policy. But the existence of a second world 
meant that defense bulwarks had to be created, usually 
with expensive American bases and ground forces; 


` moreover, enormous state bureaucracies proliferated at 


home to service the containment bridgeheads. Defense 
expenditures, however, also created “virtuous” deficits 
that primed the economic pump at home (military Key- 
nesianism). The system always retained the potential 
for reintegrating selected Marxist-Leninist states into 
the capitalist world economy (Yugoslavia in 1948 was 
the first, China in 1971 the second; today Vietnam is 
stitching its ties to the world economy, North Korea 
clambers on the outriggers to be brought in, and only 
Cuba remains a holdout—primarily because of a rigor- 
ous American embargo on the island’s economy). 


KOREA: THE TURNING POINT 
The Korean War will eventually be seen as much 
more important than the Vietnam War, because it was 
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the crisis that built the American national secunty state 
and pushed through the money to pay for it, and 
because it was the war that transformed and stabilized 
containment. From June to December 1950, the 
United States defense budget nearly quadrupled (from 
roughly $13 billion to $54 billion in 1950 dollars). 
From that point onward, agencies of hegemonic main- 
tenance proliferated in the state, the military, and the 
economy This military-industrial complex, a set of 
complex and highly articulated interests accustomed to 
. feeding heartily at the public trough, has persisted nght 
through the ostensible end of the cold war and its pre- 
sumed “peace dividend” in a perfect example of Joseph 
Schumpeter’ conception of imperialism as an atavism. 

The period between 1949 and 1952 also witnessed a 
transformaton in partisan politics in the United States. 
The principled fiscal conservatism of the Taft wing of 
the Republican Party gave way to an uneasy coalition 
between Eastern Republicans (such as the Dulles 
brothers and Nelson Rockefeller) and a newly rising 
Western Republicanism (Nixon, Goldwater, Reagan)}— 
a coalition that had a large gap in its fiscal conservative 
theory caused by the immense defense spending that 
had founded one Western (often Southern Californian) 
industry after another. In the 1950s and 1960s the East- 
em wing was dominant, in part because it came 
together in the middle of the political spectrum with 
cold war and interventionist Democrats, but the rise of 
Western Republicanism is inexplicable apart from this 
history of the American national security state. 

In 1949-1950, however, there was no bipartisan con- 
sensus on Asia, no money to pay for the proposals 
spelled out in Nsc-68, and no agreement on contain- 
ment as the preferred strategy. Thus, by early 1950 a 
rollback strategy had emerged in the Truman adminis- 
tration in opposition to containment policy, with liberal 
internationalists ıncreasingly excluded from the inner 
circles of decision. The debate had changed from 
“accommodation or containment?” to “containment or 
rollback?” a debate embodied in Nsc-68. In this docu- 
ment containment was no longer passive and reactive: 
“As for the policy of ‘containment,’ 1t is one which seeks 
by all means short of war to (1) block further expansion 
of Soviet power, (2) expose the falsities of Soviet preten- 
sions, (3) induce a retraction of the Kremlin’s control 
and influence and (4) in general, so foster the seeds of 
destruction within the Soviet system that the Kremlin is 
brought at least to the point of modifying its behavior.” 

The document also referred to “the checking and 
rolling back” of the Kremlin’s drive, “to check and to 
roll back” its putative attempt at world domination, 
and the inauguration of “dynamic steps to reduce the 
power and influence of the Kremlin.” 

To the extent that some policymakers converged on 
a rollback policy m the spring of 1950, it is to be 
explained both by the superordinate mechanism of 
“who lost China,” an interpretation of the Chinese rev- 


olution that enabled conservatives to refight the 1948 
election and the New Deal, and by the truly important 
instrument of a recrudescent Japan, hinged to a 
regional political economy, much of which was in com- 
munist hands. Liberals and conservatives united 
behind Acheson’ June 1950 containment decisions in 
regard to Korea, and then merged on a march into 
North Korea—but for different reasons. “Limited” roll- 
backers (Acheson and President Harry Truman) 
wanted the brakes applied at the Yalu River, while the 
others (especially General Douglas MacArthur) wanted 
to careen into an unknown wilderness called China, 
thus to refight its revolution. 

An unstable compromise on containment came 
together via the march into North Korea—for about 
two months, from late August to late October 1950. 
NSC-81's call for a “roll-back” in northern Korea met a 
regrouped Korean People’s Army and 200,000 Chinese 
“volunteers,” causing the worst international crisis 
since 1945 and limiting a war that could not be limited 
in Washington. In the winter of 1950, foreign policy 
centnsts like Acheson, Nitze, and John Foster Dulles 
discovered belatedly that containment had become the 
policy. The rollback strategy and its historic con- 
stituency then drifted toward the oblivion of crackpot 
surrealism and nostalgic reminiscence. 

Centrist rollback had failed, but it was blamed on 
Asia-first rollbackers. In the interests of bipartisan con- 
sensus a revisionist history emerged: MacArthur, the 
lone wolf, would be faulted, and Dulles would merge 
with the comfortable broad middle, using rollback 
thetoric to sate the outraged appetites of the right wing 
during the Eisenhower period. The failure of Korean 
rollback put decisive outer limits on “positive action” 
for the next several decades. Containment was the real 
Eisenhower policy, vastly preferable to the centrist elites 
then in control of foreign policy, just as it was the cen- 
tral policy of the Reagan years, despite a brief Indian 
Summer of the “rollback” strategy in the early 1980s. 

John Foster Dulles, putative architect of rollback, 
searched for a place where a “mini-rollback” might be 
accomplished, getting in and out unscathed without 
provoking the Chinese or the Russians. The paltry 
place of choice, which Dulles brought up frequently, 
was Hainan Island off the Sino-Vietnamese coast. Like 
another rollbacker—Ronald Reagan at Grenada in 
1983—Dulles was reduced to an “island” strategy, a 
“quick in, quick out” chimera. But of course Dulles 
never tried, and well before the 1956 Hungarian rebel- 
lion (usually thought to spell the end of his rollback 
fantasies), he had criticized “preventive war” doctrines 
and rollback; trying to “detach” satellites from the 
Soviet Union, he said, “would involve the United States 
in general war.” 

The Korean War thus fathered a virtual “stalemate 
machine” in Washington that governed one interven- 
tion after another, producing rapid entry but no effec- 


tive exit—except in the “quick in, quick out” island 
strategy, a scenario possible only with places the size of 
Martha's Vineyard. The Korea-forged boundaries on 
containment explain the bipartisan stalemate between 
conservatives and liberals over the Bay of Pigs in 1961, 
the Vietnam War, and the compromise on whether to 
contain or invade and destroy the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion in the 1980s. Here was the crucible that produced 
American anticommunist strategy. 

This 1s the real history that produced a containment 
strategy that would work politically at home, strategi- 
cally abroad, and that explains the relative peace and 
quiet of the North during the cold war. East Asia, how- 
ever, had a violent and bloody history that taught a les- 
son Kennan had already understood in 1947: only his 
limited conception of containment would work. After 
the crisis of 1950-1951, containment thus became the 
preferred doctrine. A historical compromise established 
foreign and domestic alliances that were relatively stable 
after this crisis, lasting through the Viemam War and 
the Nixon/Ford withdrawal from Indochina, the détente 
of the 1970s toward the Soviet Union and China, the 
“second cold war” of 1979-1985, and Gorbachev's 
détente-cum-abdication of 1985-1991. Pleasing no one 
entirely, containment gave almost every interest some- 
thing of what it wanted. Given a restive right wing, 
however, tradeoffs were required: Taiwan, Guatemala, 
the Dominican Republic, Grenada, and the like. 


REASON TO REJOICE? 

In the 1990s the dialectic of containment and roll- 
back seems over as an anticommunist strategy. “Con- 
tainment of communism” seems rather a joke, not to 
mention “rolling it back” (they rolled themselves 
back). There are decidedly few communists to contain, 
and those few are so defensive and vulnerable that the 
expansive force of their system is just a memory. But 
the domestic interests that formed around the contain- 
ment system remain dominant, and still find utility in 
third world interventions, now directed against 
assorted “renegade states.” In 1991 the United States 
was again at war, to “contain” Iraq’ invasion of Kuwait 
but, as it happened, not to “roll it back.” The tanks 
screeched to halt well short of Baghdad, thus to avoid 
another Korea (according to President Bush’ national 
security adviser, Brent Scowcroft). 

Containment was a strategy of anticommunism; it 1s 
an artifact of the 40-year history of the cold war. As I 
have argued, it was a different sort of containment than 
Kennan envisioned, and with the collapse of commu- 
nism its history has ended. But what about Kennan’s 
original, limited conception of “dual” containment? 
Does it have any relevance for the 1990s? After 1989, 
advocates of realpolitik were quick to argue that “West- 
West” conflicts would quickly replace the East-West 
conflict; they also worried that Germany and Japan had 
not fully learned the lessons of their defeat in World 
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War II, or that intercapitalist rivalry would only be 
deepened by the end of the cold war, or that a “reemer- 
gent threat” (in Pentagonese) would take over Russia. 

As of late 1995, however, West-West conflict has 
lessened since 1989. The German and Japanese post- 
war democratic revolutions are not in jeopardy; the 
neo-Right in Germany is more worrisome, to be sure, 
than anything that has happened in Japan, where cold 
war—structured conservative political rule collapsed in 
1993, thus deepening Japans democratic commit- 
ments. Above all, the United States found itself in the 
best of all possible worlds in the 1990s, having won the 
cold war but sull holding considerable sway over Ger- 
many and Japan (especially the latter). This was not by 
accident, since during the cold war the United States 
built two systems: the containment system, which pro- 
vided security against both the enemy and the ally, and 
the hegemonic system, which provided American 
leverage over the necessary resources of our industrial 
rivals. Both systems survived the cold war intact. 

What would George Kennan say about all this? He 
might say that his cherished “West” has won, and 
ought to understand this fact; also, that if there are still 
six or seven advanced industnal structures in the 
world, there 1s no power that even purports to threaten 
them and none with the capacity to do so; that super- 
power Soviet Union has revealed itself to be what he 
always thought it was, big power Russia, still deeply 
conflicted about its position in the world (not a minor 
problem, but nothing like Stalins Soviet Union); that 
the Wests victory was much too expensive and far too 
late in coming; and finally, that high GNPs and high 
technology are no substitute for the civilizanonal pro- 
ject of the West, which he believes to be in serious 
decline with few signs of revival 

In the end I imagine that Kennan is sad for his 
country in 1995. The Clinton administration originally 
set for itself a long-postponed project, the American 
perestroika needed to dismantle the obsolescent cold 
war structures built up during the past four decades 
and set about America’s real task: peaceful economic 
competition with Europe and Japan, and a reform of 
the domestic social order. Under political pressure 
from the national security establishment, however, 
Clinton abandoned any serious defense conversion 
program—and the 1994 congressional elections seem 
to assure that he will not revive it before the 1996 pres- 
idential elections. A reversal could occur, however, if 
we understand that the chances for cooperation and 
partnership among the great powers are better than at 
any time since 1919, and that America’ main problems 
are at home. This was, after all, what E H. Carr, one 
father of the realist school in international relations, 
sought to say at the end of the 20 years’ crisis in 1939: 
that “ultimately the best hope of progress towards 
international conciliation seems to lie along the path of 
economic reconstruction.” | 





“Nothing is inevitable in politics, but there is evidence that the domestic order 
forged by the cold war is coming apart, ushering in a period of political disarray 
and posing daunting new challenges for parties and presidents. This decay and 
the tasks it implies will increasingly define the fault lines in American politics.” 


America After the Long War 


DANIEL DEUDNEY AND G. JOHN IKENBERRY | 


cold war marks the close of one era and the 

beginning of another. The collapse of the Soviet 
threat promises both improved global security and a 
hefty worldwide peace dividend. American politics 
without the cold war, however, may not be so benign— 
the end of the East-West conflict holds deeper implica- 
tions for the American polity than has been recognized. 

Despite the widespread expectation that relations 
between the Western democracies would be disrupted 
with the end of the cold war, it is the case that relations 
within those democracies have been more profoundly 
disturbed. At the moment of victory of Western insti- 
tutions over their rivals, Western polities are disori- 
ented and dispinted, and Western leaders have 
unprecedentedly low approval ratings. While the 
domestic disarray in the West does not begin to 
approach that in the former Yugoslavia and Soviet 
Union, it is surprising and reveals a darker legacy of 
the cold war era. 

The aftershocks of the cold wars end have been 
slower to register in the United States than in front-line 
countries, but the effects are already visible and grow- 
ing. The wars end weighed heavily in the reelection bid 
of George Bush, the quintessential cold war president 
whose foreign policy accomplishments could not pre- 
vent a precipitous drop in popularity from an unprece- 
dented high to electoral defeat in less than a year. 
Domestic political coalitions have begun to unravel, 
seen most dramatically in the strongest third party 
presidental showing since 1912 in the 1992 presiden- 


Th is universal recognition that the vad of the 


tial election. The dramatic Republican capture of both” 


houses of Congress in the 1994 midterm elections 
underscores the volatility of post-cold war American 
politics. Public support for American involvement in 
the world is waning—particularly in areas of foreign 
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aid, military mvolvement, and United Nations support. 
Unlike the Soviet threat, which stimulated national 
unity, the emerging politics of global trade and finance 
pit region against region, and class against class. 

The diplomatic historian John Lewis Gaddis has 
dubbed the cold war era “the long peace”: the lengthi- 
est period of general peace in Europe in modern times. 
But from the American publics standpoint, it has been 
“the long war.” Since the Jate 1930s, the United States 
has sustained a nearly continuous military mobiliza- 
tion for global war, an jeffort that has profoundly 
shaped and changed the|country. In the flush of tri- 
umph and opumism, it is easy to overlook the key his- 
torical fact that the great half-century struggle with 
fascism and communism made it easier—perhaps even 
possible—to cope with a wide array of domestic prob- 
lems. Mobilization during the long war set a new mold 
for relations between the state and society, between the 
institutions of government, and between the parties, 
and it reshaped the national identity. 

Foreign struggle had great domestic benefits for the 
United States. Mobilization for global conflict required 
a “social bargain” that effectively modernized and 
democratized American institutions. It is easy to forget 
that before World War Il, the American political sys- 
tem had reached an impasse in responding to the 
demands of industrialization and state building. The 
permanency and pervasiveness of international con- 
flict, beginning in the 1940s, required and enabled the 
United States to build a strong modern state, manage 
an industrial economy, reduce social inequalities, and 
foster national cohesion. It was the fascist and com- 
munist challenges from abroad that stimulated the pro- 
gressive development of American capitalism. 

The end of the cold war threatens to unravel these 
accomplishments and réturn the United States to the 
impasses of the 1920s and 1930s. If modernization and 
democratization were accidental side effects of this 
struggle, then it may be beyond the capacity of the 
American polity to sustain this institutional legacy. As 
the social bargain unravels, it will have to be rewoven. 





, The tasks ahead are not simply manipulation of the 


budget, but reconstitution of the underlying domesttc 





consensus on an activist state, social welfare provi- 
sions, and the political bases of national identity. This 
reweaving will be inextncably connected to the redefi- 
nition and reordering of the parties and the presidency. 
The future holds not a return to mythical or halcyon 
normalcy, but rather a potentially divisive struggle over 
the basic principles of the American political and eco- 
nomic order. 


PREWAR DOMESTIC DILEMMAS 

To understand the domestic impact of the cold war, 
it is necessary to recall the underlying trajectories and 
dilemmas of American political development before 
permanent global engagement. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, American institutions, like those 
in other major countries such as Germany, Japan, and 
Russia, have had to cope with and adapt to the mani- 
fold umperatives of spreading industrialization. Indus- 
trialization brought with it capitalist cycles of boom 
and bust, which generated demands for elaborate and 
powerful mechanisms for state intervention and man- 
agement of the economy. In addition, the emergence 
of a mass urban working class produced the “social 
problem” and the attendant need for a social “safety 
net” of labor laws, unemployment insurance, retire- 
ment income, and welfare provisions. Finally, indus- 
trial societies tended to become much more 
occupationally and socially stratified while at the same 
time more densely linked and integrated, thus gener- 


ating the need for new forms of national identity and’ 


cohesion. 

In the United States, efforts to cope with these 
dilemmas ran against the grain of the American sys- 
tem. America was better equipped to deal with these 
problems than countries with feudal social and auto- 
cratic political systems—such as Germany, Russia, and 
Japan, where, violent revolution ensued. But the twin 
pillars of the American political system—aidividualism 
and limited government—imposed formidable politi- 
cal constraints. In the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries, the populist and progressive reform 
movements met with only modest success in mobiliz- 
ing sufficient political power to restructure American 
institutions. 

In the decade immediately before World War II, 
however, the United States was mired in economic col- 
lapse and political tmpasse. Although the populist-pro- 
gressive coalition had a working majority, entrenched 
opposition to modern state building had blocked 
important institutional change. By the mid-1930s, 
when the first New Deal programs had lost momen- 
tum, America suffered from chronic economic stagna- 
tion, class warfare, and political disarray. Despite the 
magnitude of the problems and the breadth of the 
awareness that change was necessary, the decentralized 
American political system hindered the mobilization of 
necessary political power to restructure core American 
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social, political, and economic institutions. Without 
external pressures, these features of the American 
regime impeded the emergence of a modem state and 
the realization of progressive social goals set in the 
industrial era. 


THE COLD WAR ORDER 

The domestic political order of the United States has 
been profoundly altered by a half century of global 
engagement. Beginning with rearmament in anticipa- 
tion of World War II, intensifying during the struggle 
with the Axis powers, and routinized with the four 
decades of cold war, American political development 
took a new direction. America’ nse to global engage- 
ment required major institutional innovation that 
broke through the impasse of political development 
and accomplished much of the progressive agenda. 
Fifty years of global engagement produced changes in 
four domestic areas: the strength of the state, economic 
management, social equity and welfare, and national 
identity. The United States, in effect, reaped the bene- 
fits of such change without mobilizing a national polit- 
ical consensus for domestic modernization. The long 
war forged a social bargain, but it was an accidental 
one. 

War and state building have been intimately con- 
nected throughout history, and the United States is no 
exception. From the Declaration of Independence to 
the beginning of World War II, war played a crucial 
role in the expansion of central state power. The need 
for a sufficiently strong central government to fend off 
European economic and military predations was a 
decisive factor in the ratification of the Constitution. 
During the Civil War the strength of the central gov- 
ernment grew with the establishment of the federal 
banking system, conscription, direct taxation of indi- 
viduals, the transcontinental railroad, and the Home- 
stead Act; the war also saw the strengthening of the 
presidency within the national government. The 
demands of War World I led to further expansion of 
the powers and resources of the central government. In 
each case, the return to prewar normalcy was marked 
by the partial dismantlement of war-born institutions 
and powers—but much remained. 

In the twentieth century, America’ struggle to main- 
tain a global balance of power greatly altered the 
domestic balance of power. The demands of war 
enhanced the power and prestige of the central gov- 
ernment at the expense of the states. Within the federal 
government, the power of the executive grew at the 
expense of the judicial and legislative branches. As 
leader of the free world and sole commander-in-chief 
of nuclear forces with global reach, the American pres- 
idency gained an almost monarchical aura. 

Permanent global engagement also generated 
requirements for centralized economic management. 
In the conditions of total war, it was politically possi- 
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ble for the federal government to effectively manage 
labor and capital ın pursuit of maximum economic 
output. As war raged abroad, the fear of class struggles 
at home gave way to an administered peace. After 
World War IL, the actual system of wage and price con- 
trols was ended, but the techniques of Keynesian 
macroeconomic management and a commitment to 
federal responsibility for full employment were main- 
tained. During the postwar struggle, direct federal 
involvement tended to concentrate in key technolog- 
cal sectors. In the cases of atomic energy, aeronautics, 
and space, the federal government called whole indus- 
tries into existence and dramatically quickened the 
pace of innovation. During the 1950s, measures such 
as the expansion of the federal highway system and the 
science and education system were justified as national 
defense measures. 

The cold wars impact on equity, class, and social 
welfare was equally significant, if less direct. The 
expansion of the defense budget and related manpower 
requirements led to programs and institu- 
tions that advanced social equity and 





“free world” and advancing) itself as a model for people 
elsewhere infused American citizens and leaders with 
a sense of high purpose and responsibility with domes- 
tic as well as international consequences. 

The net result of this half century of global struggle 
was the forging of a social in that met many pro- 
gressive goals but did not depend on the establishment 
of a domestic progressive consensus. The cold war was 
neither always necessary nor always strongly felt. The 
effect of this competition was greatest between the late- 
1930s and the mid-1960s, and had already begun to 
wane in subsequent decades. Domestic constituencies 
for progressive change existed, but the cold war gave 
them a decisive boost. Because of this conflict, Ameri- 
can institutions are more modern—more centralized, 
more democratic, and more cohesive. 





THE DEMISE OF ORDER? | 

The cold war's end fortes us to ask a fundamental 
question about the future of American pohtics: can the 
accidental social bargain be sustained in 
the absence of a global external chal- 
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power military threat. In this context, 
especially ın the 1950s and 1960s, the per- 
formance of American capitalism in meeting social 
goals such as full employment, health care, and ade- 
quate housing had international ideological impor- 
tance. At the same time, the communist threat 
delegitimized radical programs and comprehensive 
agendas for change. Ironically, the struggle with Soviet 
communism aided American capitalism in overcoming 
many of the flaws and instabilities present in the 
1930s. 

Finally, the mobilization of the American polity to a 
semipermanent war footing strengthened American 
national identity. This umfying threat helped overcome 
the extreme centrifugal tendencies of American society 
rooted in ethnic and sectional differences and the ide- 
ological heritage of individualism. The long war was 
especially important in integrating the South and the 
West into the national economy and society. Moreover, 
the fact that the United States was the leader of the 





out foreign threats, the salience of the 
presidency wanes. Outside foreign and 
milhtary policy, the presumption of presidential preem- 
inence is lacking, and many strong domestic groups 
and interests impede action. Similarly, the overall 
importance of the federal government is in decline. 
Even 1f the size of the federal government remains large 
because of spending on domestic social programs, its 
political complexion will change. 

Second, the ability to justify federal support for 
technological innovation and industrial development 
will decline, and state capacities for economic manage- 
ment could weaken. Without the cold war threat it will 
be necessary to justify industnal policies supporting 
promising future technologies on their own merits. 
National security agencies such as the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency have played a 
comparable role to Japan's Ministry for International 
Trade and Investment in stimulating high-tech devel- 
opment, but they lack an explicit mandate to help the 





civilian sector despite their long record of technologi- 
cal stimulus. American industrial policy debate must 
move into the open political arena where the 
cacophony of competing corporate, sectional, and ide- 
ological divisions weakens the chances for their sur- 
vival. Without the cloak of national security secrecy, 
decisions on technology funding become more con- 
tentious and difficult to resolve. 

Third, the cold wars end will make the achievement 
of domestic social equity and welfare more difficult, 
and will thereby reinvigorate class division and con- 
flict. In the absence of a major foreign military threat, 
the size of the military will continue to decline, thus 
shrinking this vehicle for social mobihty. Moreover, no 
longer faced with an ideological challenge to capital- 
ism, the political costs of severe social inequity decline. 
Domestic concern for social equity will be further 
eroded as the relevant standard of comparison shifts to 
third world countries teeming with cheap labor, 
blighted by severe class inequity, and bereft of rudi- 
mentary social programs. The American welfare state, 
already under fiscal pressure and lacking a strong con- 
stituency, is further weakened by the changing interna- 
tional environment. 

Finally, the end of the long war will tend to erode 
national political cohesion, thus allowing ethnic and 
sectional differences to dominate politics. With the m- 
umph of capitalism and the spread of liberal democ- 
racy, the distinctiveness of the United States as a “free” 
people will be diminished. Lf, as many argue, we are 
shifting from an age of geopolitics to geoeconomics, 
then national unity and cohesiveness are likely to 
weaken as deep sectional economic differences rooted 
in geography assert themselves. Also, the centnfugal 
tendencies in Amencan culture will increasingly lack a 
national counterbalance, thereby eroding a common 
collective identity. 

Is this bleak picture the entire story? Skeptics might 
raise several doubts. The social bargain, though acci- 
dental in origin, may have achieved sufficient momen- 
tum and constituency to endure absent the conditions 
that generated it. Institutions tend to persist and create 
their own constituencies. Whatever the ultimate mer- 
its of this view, it is probably true that institutional 
inertia will slow the decay. But it is unlikely to prevent 
it, especially ın an era of extreme fiscal limits. 

Another possibility is that a new foreign threat will 
arise to reinvigorate the institutions of the long war. 
The most likely candidates are China, Japan, Germany, 
or a united Europe. All are capitalist states and poten- 
tial economic rivals, but aside from China they are also 
strong security allies of the United States. Although 
conflict among capitalist states may increase, the lines 
of conflict are not as clear-cut and alliances across 
national lines are as likely as those between them. Bar- 
ring the unlikely degeneration of intracapitalist conflict 
mto military confrontation, these conflicts are not 
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likely to evoke measures of the sort needed to under- 
pin the unraveling social bargain. 
PRESIDENTS AND PARTIES 

The end of the long war is also likely to significantly 
alter the balance of power between the parties and 
their ability to capture the White House. Since the 
1940s, the Republican Party has dominated presiden- 
tial politics, in large measure because of its stance 
toward the communist threat. When faced with an 
ominous foreign threat, the president’ job description 
asked him to be “tough but responsible,” something at 
which the Republicans excel. To be president during 
the cold war was to be the leader of the Western 
alliance—the man with the finger on the button—and 
candidates were judged accordingly. The first post—cold 
war presidential election in 1992 provides evidence of 
a Dew political pattern. 

Republicans must find new ways to unify them- 
selves. Political commentator George Will has tellingly 
observed that the Democrats are the party of govern- 
ment, but it is equally true that the Republicans—at 
least when in-comes to foreign policy—are the party of 
the state. Although opposed to a strong state in domes- 
tic affairs, the Republicans have been the most vigor- 
ous advocates of the national security establishment. 
With a consistently smaller bloc of registered voters, 
the Republicans captured the White House in seven of 
eleven races. In all seven victories (Eisenhower twice, 
Nixon twice, Reagan twice, and Bush once) the Repub- 
licans were clearly positioned to the right on issues of 
anticommunism. The Republican presidential candi- 
dates lost in 1948, 1960, and 1976 when Democrats 
appeared to be at least, 1f not more, anticommunist 
than the Republican candidates. (The anomaly of 1964 
resulted from the fact that Johnson, a hawkish Texas 
Democrat, was strongly anticommunist, while Gold- 
water seemed threateningly irresponsible.) For the 
Republican Party, anticommunism in the postwar era 
served to rally supporters in much the same way that 
the ghost of Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression 
worked for the Democrats and “waving the bloody 
shirt” worked for the Republicans after the Civil War. 

The 1992 presidential electon marked the first 
defeat of an incumbent elected Republican president 
since Hoover, and it revealed the contours of a funda- 
mentally new post—cold war political landscape. Like 
previous Republican presidents, Bush’ strong suit was 
foreign and military affairs. He believed that victory in 
the Persian Gulf War would sustain his electoral sup- 
port, but found that the popular impact of this episode 
quickly faded. Saddam Hussein may have looked like 
Hitler, but the American people were able to see that he 
represented an altogether different caliber of threat. 
Without a strong foreign threat, the presidental elec- 
tion turned on domestic issues that had long been 
overshadowed. 
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Takang the traditional Republican line, Bush ham- 
mered away on the issue of seasoned judgment and 
foreign policy experience, but with little consequence. 
The plausibility of Ross Perot as a presidential candi- 
date was made possible by the fact that the public did 
not assess him with the old cold war standard—as a 
man who could calmly lead through crises in the 
shadow of nuclear war. That Perot’s legendary volatil- 
ity and his long record of gun-slinging hypernational- 
ism were hardly mentioned, let alone disqualifying, 
revealed just how little the American public remem- 
bered the standards by which it had so carefully judged 
previous candidates. 

Republican liabilities were Democratic opportuni- 
ties. Questions about Bill Clinton’ character and mili- 
tary service record were much debated, but they did 
not have the impact they might have had in previous 
elections. Furthermore, Clinton was able to largely 
ignore foreign and military policy during the campaign 
without political cost 

The long wars end has opened a fissure in the 
Republican Party on foreign affairs that has yet to be 
fully explored. With the end of the cold war, the 
Republicans have lost an electoral trump card. More 
important, the party contains radically opposing 
unpulses on foreign policy. One powerful impulse 1s 
inward looking and suspicious of the federal govern- 
ment. The new era has released a torrent of latent 
Republican isolationism and antistatism. During the 
cold war, even the most ardent antigovernment con- 
servatives saw a strong central government as a crucial 
counterbalance to the menace of international com- 
munism. With the demise of the Soviet Union, conser- 
vatives increasingly see Washington as the “Evil 
Empire.” The Oklahoma City bombing this April 
brought to public prominence a current in far-right 
thinking that ıs far more paranoid of federal power and 
foreign entanglement than perhaps at any time in 
American history. The intense fear of totalitarianism 
that was cultivated on the right during the cold war 
seems not to have ended, but to have been displaced 
toward the institutions of government and anything 
seen as foreign. This umpulse is a more strident echo of 
the pre—cold war isolationism of the Republican Mid- 
west and West that was exemplified by Senator Robert 
Taft of Ohio. 

At the same time, a strong opposing impulse in 
Republican foreign policy thought is also evident. 
Over the last 50 years there has been a decisive shift in 
the American business community away from the 
inward-looking, Midwestern-centered capitalism of 
“Main Street” toward globally oriented, multinational, 
and outward-looking free traders. It is revealing that 
the most active support for NAFTA and the most recent 
GATT trade round came from the mainstream business 
community. It is difficult, therefore, to see how the 
free trade global village of business elites can be 


squared with nationalist, nativist, and protectionist 
factions. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW POLITICS 

Many of these dynamics are already evident in the 
Clinton era. In the aftermath of the long war, the pow- 
ers of the presidency, public expectations about the 
post, and the tasks commanding attention are being 
transformed. 

The office of the presidency is ill-designed for 
achieving a domestic agenda. The powers of the office 
are not interchangeable: institutions created to do one 
thing cannot easily do another. The instruments 
assembled to wage global war against the Soviet Union 
do not readily lend themselves to cleaning up the envi- 
ronment, providing health care, or controlling street 
crime. There will be a strong temptation to view 
domestic problems through lenses left over from the 
cold war—declaring a “war on drugs” or proclaiming 
environmental degradation a national security threat. 
Doing so reflects the greater ease with which resources 
can be mobilized, consensus achieved, and powers 
deployed when national security 1s at stake. Unfortu- 
nately, the national security ratianale does not travel 
well. As the gridlock over energy policy in the 1970s 
demonstrated, it is difficult to resolve complex domes- 
tic problems even when they can be credibly linked 
with traditional national security concerns. 

These constraints were vividly revealed during the 
first two years of the Clinton administration. Clinton 
came to office believing that he had a strong mandate 
to address the country’s health care crisis. Following 
the long war pattern, Clinton cast the problem as one 
of “health care security” and sought a major expansion 
of the federal role in this area. Despite the high prior- 
ity he attached to this issue and the control of both 
houses of Congress by the Democratic Party, Clmton’s 
health care reform program was completely stymied. 

The long war has also left expectations about the 
president and standards for measuring his performance 
ın office; these will weigh heavily on future presiden- 
cies, with mportant ramifications for the leginmacy of 
the political system. During the cold war the president 
was first and foremost expected to be a successful 
leader of the anticommunist alliance. A central ingre- 
dient in a successful presidency during that era was the 
ability to display the toughness, resolve, and judgment 
on the grave issues at play on the world stage. If the 
public continues to judge presidencies by these 
wartime standards, presidents will appear chronically 
deficient. The combination of presidential incapacity 
and public expectation is likely to fuel the growing 
sense that political insttutions are unresponsive to 
public demands. : 

Future presidents will also find themselves at an 
impasse in conducting foreign affairs. Given the way 
the office 1s structured and the difficulty in making 
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major headway in dealing with domestic problems, it 
will be natural for post-cold war presidents to turn to 
foreign affairs—however strong their desire to focus on 
domestic policy. It is here that a president can operate 
as the spokesman for the nation, thus setting himself 
, above the partisan struggles of mere politicians. But in 
this area presidents will also face frustration. The 
American public is now less concerned about foreign 
events and much less willing to pay the costs for inter- 
national leadership. Fearful of diminishing its standing, 
the military has grown increasingly unwilling to see 
force used and suffer casualties, unless backed by over- 
whelming public support and core national security 
interests. With these constraints, the lofty trappings of 
presidential leadership are increasingly meaningless. 
This pattern is present in the Clinton administra- 
tion. Despite having been elected to refocus the power 
of the presidency on domestic problems, Clinton has 
been drawn into the foreign arena. In part this was 
inevitable, given the expectations and commitments 
the United States has around the world. The continu- 
ing crisis in Bosnia and Herzegovina clearly reveals the 
new political terrain. As leader of NATO and advocate of 
an expanded un role in peacekeeping, the United States 
was looked on to orchestrate a solution to the problem, 
‘thus prompting Clinton to focus extensively on it. But 
the antipathy of the American public to seeing its sol- 
diers killed in battle meant that the threats and 
promises of the United States were empty. As a result, 
not only the credibility of the United States but the 
prestige and authority of the Clinton administration 
were badly tarnished. The post-cold war environment 
appears to offer few opportunities to act boldly and 
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effectively, especially with military force. Indeed, many 
of the trouble spots beckoning American military inter- 
vention look like quagmires and promise to frustrate 
presidential initiative and divide public sentiment. 


ERASING THE POLITICAL DEFICIT 

Without the overriding mission of the long war, 
American politics is undergoing fundamental change. 
Even if the contours of this new era are undefined, the 
American political system is losing important and 
underappreciated sources of progressive moderniza- 
tion. The cold war forged and nurtured many central 
Amenican institutions. As this period fades into history, 
there is reason to worry about the ability of America’s 
parties and presidents to build coalitions and form a 
consensus around the management of a modern soci- 
ety and economy. 

The current debate about the prospects for domestic 
renewal overlooks this deep-seated problem that strikes 
at the heart of the American polity. In effect, what the 
United States faces is yet another deficit—this one 
political. The American political system has enjoyed 
the benefits of public institutions whose formation did 
not require an explicit consensus on their behalf. Now 
American politics must confront the gap between the 
institutions it has come to depend on and the political 
support that undergirds them. The challenge for presi- 
dents and other would-be political leaders in the years 
ahead is to find ways to legitimate and build support 
for an activist state and a progressive political agenda 
without the easy rationale of an external threat. A new 
social bargain must be found. Only then will the long 


war really give way to a long peace. a 
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“While the Clinton administration has succeeded in identifying a set of [foreign 
policy] values, it has been less successful in presenting a coherent global vision 
and strategy to achieve those goals... .the question remains whether the Clinton 
administration's foreign policy. orientation reflects the incipient elements of a 
new post-cold war order or a temporary interlude before the reemergence of a 


realist direction in foreign policy.” 


Assessing Clinton’s Foreign Policy 
at Midterm 


BY JAMES M. MCCORMICK 


ill Clinton ran for president on the theme of 

change—change in domestic policy and change 

in foreign policy. With the end of the cold war, 
candidate Clinton argued, American foreign policy had 
to meet novel challenges as it prepared for the twenty- 
first century. What was needed, Clinton said in 1991, 
was “a new vision and the strength to meet a new set 
of opportunities and threats.” “We face the same chal- 
lenge today that we faced in 1946—1o build a world of 
security, freedom, democracy, free markets and growth 
at a time of great change.” In candidate Clinton’ view, 
the Bush administration had failed to articulate such a 
vision and to put into place a post-cold war foreign 
policy strategy. Indeed, President George Bush’ leader- 
ship, Clinton claimed, was “rudderless, reactive, and 
erratic,” while the country needed leadership that was 
“strategic, vigorous, and grounded in America’s demo- 
cratic values.” 

Once elected, President Clinton was determined to 
have a foreign policy rooted in a clear set of principles, 
derived from America’s past and guided by a coherent 
and workable strategy. Moreover, domestic policy and 
foreign policy would be tied together in this approach. 
Only by shoring up economic and social strength at 
home would the United States be in a position to pur- 
sue an effective economic and security policy abroad. 
However, while the Clinton administration has suc- 
ceeded in identifying a set of values, ıt has been less 
successful in presenting a coherent global vision and 
strategy to achieve those goals. 
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FOREIGN POLICY PRINCIPLES 

In the past three years, Clinton or his representatives 
have sought to outline the administration’ foreign pol- 
icy on at least four different occasions. Although- 
specifics have changed, some priorities can be identified. 

The first occasion was the election campaign of 
1991 and 1992. Despite his effort to downplay foreign 
policy in the campaign, Clinton supported global 
engagement by the United States and sought to restore 
more idealism to American foreign policy—especially 
by expressing a global commitment to democratization 
and human rights and chastising the previous admin- 
istration’s go-slow policy on aiding democratization in 
Russia, the lack of moral content in its policy toward 
Bosnia and Haiti, and its embracing of the Chinese 
government. In short, idealism would be reintegrated 
tnto American foreign policy. 

The second occasion was in early 1993, when the 
new Clinton administration attempted to be more spe- 
cific about the key values that it wanted to pursue. In 
his confirmation hearings, Secretary of State-designate 
Warren Christopher summarized the administration’s 
foreign policy principles under three simple, albeit not 
simplistic, headings. The first principle, one the admin- 
istration claimed was its highest foreign policy priority, 
was United States economic security. The rationale for 
this principle had been stated early on in Clinton’ cam- 
paign: “Our first foreign priority and our first domestic 
ptiority are one and the same: reviving our economy. 
America must regain its economic strength to play our 
proper role as leader of the world.” Christopher com- 
mitted the Clinton administration to “advance Amer- 
ica economic security with the same energy and 
resourcefulness we devoted to waging the cold war.” 

To achieve economic security, the administration 
would develop an economic program making Ameri- 
can companies and their workers more productive and 
more competitive abroad; it would try to put in plac®a 


strategy to reduce foreign borrowing to support federal 
budget deficits; and it would take the necessary steps 


to make America a more reliable and capable trading 
partner. Structurally, the administration would add an 
Economic Security Council to the policymaking appa- 
ratus to complement the National Security Council 
and, as Clinton put it, ensure “that economics is no 
longer a poor cousin to old-school diplomacy.” 

While achieving economic security would be a cen- 
tral foreign policy objective, it would not be pursued in 
a vacuum. Commercial goals, Christopher noted, 
would not surpass all other concerns in dealing with 
states abroad. Advancing nuclear nonproliferation, pro- 
moting human rights, and enhancing sustainable 
development in the third world would remain part of 
the policy mix. In other words, some hedging on the 
centrality of economics was offered immediately. 

The second principle the Clinton administration 
advanced was the need to maintain a strong but more 
flexible defense to meet new and continuing security 
challenges. Deterrence would remain an important 
function of the armed services, but America’s defenses 
would also have to be prepared to meet new threats 
and to undertake new missions. 

These threats would be distinct from those of the 
cold war years and would require continuous global 
attention and sustained readiness. Proliferation of 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons in several 
countnes (for example, Iraq and North Korea); 
enhanced conventional weapons, with new and more 
dangerous delivery systems (for example, in the Middle 
East); the dangers of ethnic rivalries in various regions 
of the world (for example, the former Yugoslavia); and 
the possibility of disorder in the former Soviet Union 
would require new missions for the American military. 
Peacekeeping, peacemaking, humanitarian missions, 
drug trafficking, and antiterrorism would likely become 
regular issues for United States national security policy 

Military force by the new administration would also 
be applied in a more calculated manner. American 
decision options must include, Christopher noted, 
more than “a choice between inaction or American 
intervention.” Bilateral and multilateral approaches 
would be used, and collective security mechanisms 
would be employed when necessary and appropriate. 

The third foreign poly principle was the promotion 
of democracy. During the campaign, Clinton promised 
to place greater emphasis on promoting democracy 
abroad; he attacked the Bush administration’s support 
of the “status quo”: “From the Baltics to Beijing, from 
Sarajevo to South Africa, time after time, George Bush 
has sided with the status quo rather than democratic 
change—with familiar tyrants rather than those who 
would overthrow them—and with the old geography of 
repression rather than a new map of freedom.” By con- 
trast, he argued, “my administration will stand up for 
democracy.” 
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The administration viewed these three initial “pil- 
lars” of policy (as Christopher labeled them) as “mutu- 
ally reinforcing.” A strong economy would allow for a 
strong military, but not one that burdened the domes- 
tic economy. A sound economy and a sound military 
would enable the United States to conduct its foreign 
policy with grater credibility and legitimacy. And by. 
promoting democracy, old threats would be eliminated, 
new threats prevented, and new markets for American 
products and American investments opened. 


THE STRATEGY OF ENLARGEMENT 

The third occasion for outlining the Clinton 
approach occurred in September 1993, in the midst of 
policy problems concernmg Bosnia, Somalia, Iraq, and 
North Korea. President Clinton and three of his key 
advisers—Christopher, National Security Adviser 
Anthony Lake, and uN Ambassador Madeleine Al- 
bright—tried once again to define America’ post—cold 
war course. 

In response to fears that the United States was pur- 
suing a “neoisolationist” policy, Ambassador Albright 
was emphatic: “Our nation will not retreat into a 
post—cold war foxhole.” Such fears had grown since the 
undersecretary of state for political affairs, Peter Tarnoff, 
had called a few months earlier for a reduction in Amer- 
ican involvement around the world because of domes- 
tic budget constrains. Secretary of State Christopher had 
quickly rejected the idea, but Lake, Albright, Clinton, 
and Christopher himself felt it necessary to emphasize 
America’s commitment to global engagement. 

Another clarification concerned whether the United 
States would act alone to protect its national interests 
or rely on collective security mechanisms such as the 
UN. Once again the administration was attempting to 
blunt criticism of the “assertive multilateralism” it had 
previously backed (and which Albright had endorsed 
in American policy toward Somalia). Strict reliance on 
unilateralism or multilateralism was rejected; instead, 
the United States would decide how to achieve its goals 
on a case-by-case basis. As Christopher noted, the 
question of unilateralism or multilateralism “creates a 
false polarity. It is not an either-or proposition.” 

A third and related theme concerned the use of 
American forces—when they would be used, under 
what conditions, and under whose command. The 
administration codified a new, tougher position on the 
use of American forces in peacekeeping operations in 
the May 1994 Presidential Decision Directive 25. 
According to ppp-25, several conditions must exist 
before the United States becomes involved in peace- 
keeping: there must be a threat to international secu- 
rity, defined as the need for immediate relief efforts, a 
democratic challenge, or severe violations of human 
tights; clear objectives for the UN mission; and agree- 
ment by all involved that the intervention should take 
place. Moreover, sufficient money and troops should 
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be available; a mandate appropriate to the mission 
must have been established; and an exit strategy must 
be in place. In addition, the administration down- 
graded its commitment to create a UN army—a pledge 
that had been made during the presidential cam- 
paign—and called for fewer UN missions around the 
world. 

The administration also sought to identify policy 
pnorities and the basic guidelines for American foreign 
policy. Clinton, in an address before the UN, focused on 
three substantive policy areas: conflict resolution 
around the world, nuclear nonproliferation, and the 
promotion of sustamable development. Lake, however, 
offered another approach: the promotion of democracy 
and open markets. As Lake put it, “the successor to a 
doctrine of containment must be a strategy of enlarge- 
ment—enlargement of the world’s free community of 
market democracies.” 

Lake emphasized four key components of this strat- 
egy of enlargement: “First, we should strengthen the 
community of major market democracies—including 
our own—which constitutes the core from which 
enlargement is proceeding. Second, we should help 
foster and consolidate new democracies and market 
economies where possible, especially in states of spe- 
cial significance and opportunity. Third, we must 
counter the aggression—and support the liberalization 
of states hostile to democracy and markets. Fourth, we 
need to pursue our humanitarian agenda not only by 
providing aid but also by working to help democracy 
and market economics take root in regions of greatest 
humanitarian concern.” The first component of 
enlargement was aimed at allies like Europe and Japan; 
the second at new states like Russia and those m Cen- 
tral Europe; the third at the so-called backlash states 
like Iraq or North Korea that had to be contained and 
countered; and the fourth at developing states. 

Despite the administration’ effort to refocus Ameri- 
can policy and to encapsulate it in a larger picture of 
global democratization, widespread support did not 
materialize. Not only was the American public uneasy 
about this commutment to global democratization, but 
the scope of the policy was perhaps beyond what the 
United States really was willing to do Indeed, the 
administration did not effectively articulate a real strat- 


egy for implementing “enlargement.” 


FROM PRINCIPLE TO POLICY 

This January and February, Secretary of State Chnisto- 
pher once again tried to articulate the Clinton adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy principles: a commitment to be 
engaged and to lead; a commitment to cooperative rela- 
tions with powerful nations; a commitment to adapt and 
build economic and security institutions; and a commit- 





1George Szamuely, “Chnton’s Clumsy Encounter with the 
World,” Orbis (Summer 1994), p. 393. 


ment to support democracy and human rights. In 1995 
these principles would be applied to “advancing the 
most open global trading system in history, developing 
a new European security order, helping achieve a com- 
prehensive peace in the Middle East; combating the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction; and fighting 
international crime, narcotics, and terrorism.” 

As one would expect, articulating these various prin- 
ciples has proved considerably easier than implementing 
them. Disjunctures between Clinton and Congress, and 
between Clinton and the military have effectively hin- 
dered Clinton administration policies. Moreover, policy 
lapses quickly came to serve as a shorthand summary of 
the Clinton admimstration’ difficulties in foreign affairs. 
Indeed, one critic summarized the Clinton approach as 
conducting foreign policy “as if it were on a supermar- 
ket shopping spree, grabbing whatever it takes a fancy 
to, without worrying about the costs or whether the 
product is the right brand, or is genuinely needed.” 1 

The administration fared shghtly better linking eco- 
nomic security and foreign policy. A budget deficit 
package was developed and quickly passed by 
Congress in the summer of 1993, and the Tokyo sum- 
mit that July briefly produced a “framework agree- 
ment” for reducing the trade deficit with Japan. But by 
the end of June 1995, the United States and Japan 
seemed headed for a trade war. 

The administration’s efforts with the North Ameri- 
can Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and the General 
Agreement on Tanffs and Trade (GATT) were more 
promising. The administration campaigned vigorously 
for NAFTA and managed to gain passage of the agree- 
ment in the House and Senate by November 1993. 
Within a month, a breakthrough occurred in the most 
recent round of the GATT negotiations and, again, after 
some lobbying efforts, that pact was also approved by 
Congress in November 1994. 

The Clinton administration initiated three other 
efforts in pursuing its goal of economic security. One 
was directed toward establishing a free trade area by 
2020 among the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
countries, which the forum agreed to at the November 
1994 APEC summit. The second was the December 1994 
“Summut of the Americas” conference. The meetings 
aim was to set in motion the creation of a free trade zone 
throughout the Western Hemisphere; the conference 
attendees agreed to complete these talks by 2005, 
although the actual date for the elimination of all trade 
barriers was not set. The third effort, only recently pro- 
posed this June, is to create a transatlantic trading bloc 
linking Europe and America. 

These multilateral policy actions—or what the 
administration calls “pluralilateral initiatives’>—were 
fully compatible with the administration's policy goals, 
even as bilateral trade with Japan and later with China 
was becoming more difficult. The administration no 
doubt wanted its foreign policy identufied with its mub 


tilateral economic successes, but the administration's 
failures and shortcomings in dealing with more tradi- 
tional political and military issues—and its departure 
from professed foreign policy principles—came to 
define its foreign policy record. 

In several instances Clintons policy seemed to 
assume the “ad hoc” approach of which the Bush 
administration had been accused. Caught between pro- 
moting democracy and human rights and fostering eco- 
nomic security with China, the administration opted for 
the economic principle, despite a Clinton campaign 
pledge to do otherwise. Faced with the prospect of 

ing American involvement in Bosma in order to 
defend human rights there, the administration equtvo- 
cated. First it favored negotiations, then lifting the arms 
embargo on the Bosnian Muslims, and, more recently, it 
has opted for negotiation even as it sought to prohibit 
direct American involvement. Success may yet come 
from this approach, but it surely has been 
slow and haphazard. More generally, 
however, the administration often vacil- 
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More generally, can one even reasonably summarize 
the administration’ underlying conceptual or theoreti- 
cal approach? The Reagan administration has often 
been described as a throwback to the most frigid years 
of the cold war, but its priorities and policies were 
largely predictable. And while the Bush administration 
has variously been accused of “ad hocism,” “pragma- 
tism,” or “realism lite” in 1ts foreign policy approach, it 
did offer a fairly steady course. Can one say the same 
about the Clinton administration's approach? 

Two concepts—free societies and free markets— 
shape much of the Clinton agenda; they are also key 
tenets of liberal internationalism. However, these core 
components are not very distant from the ones pro- 
moted by the Bush administration during its last 
months in office. In April 1992, Secretary of State 
James Baker 3d had argued for a new American foreign 
policy that would “replace the dangerous period of the 
cold war with a democratic peace—a 
peace built on the twin pillars of political 
and economic freedom.” The policy to 


lated in its decision makang (trade policy “Indecisive,” build this peace, “collective engagement,” 
toward China), frequently proved indeci- “incoherent,” and would “allow the United States to rally 
sive or unable to decide on its policy like-minded nations on behalf of peace 
course (support for democracy in Haiti), “inconsistent” have and to draw on international institutions 
and regularly changed directions (negoti- where they can play a constructive ” 
ation or a “lift-and-strike” policy toward too often become the The Bush aie ator salient 
Bosnia). catchwords for engagement” and the Clinton administra- 
Two exceptions to these problems describing tion’s “engagement and enlargement” are 
were the administration’ policies toward surely close cousins. 
Russia and the Middle East. The admin- administration Still, the “open markets—open soci- 
istration has consistently supported Pres- foreign policy. eties” approach reopens long-standing 


ident Boris Yeltsin's government. At the 
April 1993 Vancouver summit, President 
Clinton forcefully declared that “we 
actively support reform and reformers and you in Rus- 
sia.” Furthermore, the summit concluded with a com- 
mitment by Clinton and Yeltsin to develop a “new 
democratic parmership” between the two nations. 
Even now support for Yeltsin, despite the violence in 
Chechnya, remains largely mtact. Clintons Middle East 
policy, too, has not faltered, with sustained efforts for 
the peace process and the initiation of “dual contain- 
ment” of Iran and Iraq. On balance, however, “indeci- 
sive,” “incoherent,” and “inconsistent” have too often 
become the catchwords for describing administration 
foreign policy. 


A LONGER TERM PERSPECTIVE 

To many analysts Clinton’ policies seem to have the 
clear ring of an idealist or liberal internationalist 
approach to foreign policy—an approach generally 
consonant with America’ past. Is the Chnton approach 
idealism in full voice? Or is it too optimistic and too 
“unrealistic,” with a narve view of America’s ability to 
build democracy worldwide, achieve global justice, and 
@onstruct global institutions? 





debates about two important propositions 
in international politics: the relationship 
between democracies and peace and the 
relatonship between free markets and peace. 

In general, many studies seem to provide compelling 
evidence for the argument that democracies do not fight 
one another and have mechanisms for resolving their 
disputes. The problem is, how does one go about build- 
ing democracies? More specifically for the United 
States, does it have “the will and the wallet” to under- 
take such a task? And even if the democratic peace 
proposition is a true guide for future global order, the 
transition from nondemocracies to democracies could 
seriously destabilize the global community. While the 
end condition of a democratic world may be pacific, the 
process of building a democratic order and the move- 
ment toward “mature democracies” may not be. 

The other tradition rooted within the Clinton 
approach, is, of course, the belief in the pacifying 
effects of free markets. This approach grows out of the 
functionalist school of international politics—more 
cooperation in so-called low politics arenas will even- 
tually yield cooperation in high politics arenas as well. 
It also grows out of the controversial idea that states 
and societies are more interested in their own absolute 
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gains than in their relative gains vis-a-vis their neigh- 
bors or trading partners. Thus, absolute gains by all 
participants in a cooperative venture (such as in a trad- 
ing bloc) will be the driving force in sustained cooper- 
ative relations among states. 

With the growing number of these free trade areas 
and potential free trade areas, the argument will surely 
be tested in the 1990s and beyond. Will NAFTA, ASEAN, 
APEC, the proposed Western Hemisphere free trade areas, 
an expanding EU, and even a North Amenca—European 
pact become the model for this new global order or the 
source of rivalry? And is the promotion of democracy 
always compauble with the promotion of free trade and 
open markets or vice versa? Sino-American relations are 
a case in point. The Clinton administration has opted to 
promote open markets and has downplayed efforts to 
create a more open society in China. Similarly will NAFTA 
have a democratizing effect on Mexico, as some propo- 
nents have argued, or will it exacerbate rivalries in that 
country because of increasing income gaps? 

Finally, both philosophical traditions are largely 
heresy to many analysts schooled in the realist tradition 
of international relations, where the state, its interests, 
its power, and the balance of power form the core of 
international politics. The type of domestic regime and 
absolute gain from cooperative ventures are less rele- 
vant than the anarchic conditions of the international 
system and the relative gains sought by states. Many 
analysts schooled in realist foreign policy, including 
Anthony Lake, may have trouble sustaming these other 
perspectives. 

There are, however, elements of realism in the Clin- 
ton approach. In Bosnia, despite the horrors of ethnic 
cleansing, the administration has until very recently 
adopted a selective, detached policy because a clear 
national interest could not be discerned—not far from 
what some realists might suggest. And Clinton’ China 
policy represents the realist approach in full bloom. 
Idealism or neoliberal principles have largely been 
abandoned for economic and strategic considerations 


because China is simply too large a market and too 
crucial an area. Delinking' human rights conditions 
from the granting of most favored nation trade status 
was an action more realist in form than anything car- 
ried out in Sino-American relations during the Reagan- 
Bush years. 


SUMMING UP ! 
The Clmton administration has sought to develop a 
particular kind of liberal internationalism in which 
American foreign policy setves as a guiding force in the 
post—cold war era, but af the same time, the world 
shapes American actions in a more dynamic manner. 

Yet caution is nec in assessing how far the 
Clinton administration strategy has come. While 
American policy has surely changed in selected foreign 
economic and social areas, the administration's actual 
political and military policies have not yet achieved a 
wholly consistent focus and direction either for the 
United States or the global community. NAFTA and GATT 
will likely be seen as the success stories of the Clinton 
years, but the administration’ politcal-military policy 
from Russia and Bosnia to Somalia, Haiti, and North 
Korea will receive more mixed reviews. 

The Clinton administration has adopted some his- 
torical philosophical underpinnings for its foreign pol- 
icy, but it has not yet created a clear strategy for 
achieving them in the post—cold war era. Although the 


. administration has committed the United States to con- 


tinued global involvement and some lofty global goals, 
it has failed to rally the American public or the Ameri- 
can Congress behind these goals. 

In short, the question remains whether the Clinton 
administration’ foreign policy orientation reflects the 
incipient elements of a i post—cold war order or a 
temporary interlude before the reemergence of a real- 
ist direction in foreign policy. In light of the foreign 
challenges it faces today and the state of domestic 
politics at home, it will likely be more the latter than 
the former. | 
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During the cold war, “the pursuit of balance abroad and consensus at home pro- 
moted stability, which is precisely what Germany and its neighbors craved. 
These patterns will not disappear entirely in the years ahead. Germany stands 
before a number of crossroads, however, from which its traditional escape 
routes to moral high ground and political hedging are no longer accessible.” 


Germany and the Burden of Choice. 


BY GARY L. GEIPEL 


f Europe has a middle, then it is Germany. This is 
[== more than an observation about geography. 

Economically, politically, and even culturally, the 
Federal Republic of Germany occupies a central place 
in any map of Europe's future. Britain, France, and 
especially the United States retain considerable influ- 
ence through the powers of initiative or veto in key 
organizations, while Russia’ potential for belligerent or 
cooperative behavior is significant as well. Even small 
nations can give rise to diplomatic and military night- 
mares, as has been recently demonstrated once again in 
the Balkans. By its acquiescence, misbehavior, or lead- 
ership, however, only Germany now can shape virtu- 
ally every major decision and trend that is of 
consequence for Europe as a whole. 

Despite this centrality, but more accurately because 
of it, Germany inspires very little middle ground among 
those who observe it. This is unfortunate if it leads us 
to conclude, as many do, that Germany is not merely 
powerful but predestined to follow a certain path. One 
group of serious scholars would have us believe that it 
is Germany’ undying vocation to pursue an eastward- 
oriented hegemony in Europe that ultimately will rup- 
ture the European Union and detach Germany from its 
Western moorings. A much larger group, which 
includes many German politicians and scholars, argues 
that German national interests, if they exist at all, are 
indistinguishable from those of the Eu and that Ger- 
many is therefore bound to lay down its sovereignty in 
pursuit of a more unified Europe. Both images deny 
Germany a choice in determining its course, and choice 


is precisely what Germany has in greater abundance. 


than any other country in Europe today. 
Choice 1s part freedom and part necessity. In Ger- 
many, where this century’ history is a constant back- 
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drop to decision making, the freedom of choice and the 
necessity of choice have combined to create the burden 
of choice. In theory, German leaders are free—by virtue 
of their country’s economic weight and geographic 
position in Europe—to choose alignments, priorities, 
and ends and means with relative impunity. For almost 
50 years, however, they enjoyed a respite from difficult 
choices in the rigid Europe of the cold war: security 
came from an ironclad United-States guarantee; Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe remained beyond the reach of 
large-scale German influence; and the boundaries of 
European economic and political integration were 
obvious. That Europe no longer exists, and the result- 
ing necessity of choice is a frightening prospect to the 
current generation of German leaders. With rare excep- 
tions, their approach thus far has been to deny the 
existence of choice, to obscure it in legalism, or simply 
to send mixed signals. Though they may recognize the 
burden of choice, they have been slow to take it up. 

Germany’s equivocation, however, is nearing the 
end of its useful life. We cannot be certain about the 
choices that Germany will make in the crucial years 
ahead, which will have their moments of drama and 
will not be without danger. We should not be surprised 
by its choices, however, if we keep in mind Germany’ 
most consistent patterns of behavior and consider the 
constraints that German leaders will face in both their 
external relationships and domestic politics. 


THE POSTWAR LEGACY 

Fifty years after Germany's defeat in World War H is 
an appropriate time to reflect on what the postwar Fed- 
eral Republic has come to represent in its foreign and 
domestic politics, and to examine how that legacy 
influences German behavior today. Two persistent pat- 
terns stand out in the Federal Republics cold war for- 
eign policy: idealism and the pursuit of balance. In its 
domestic politics and social relations, meanwhile, Ger- 
many has distinguished itself by obsessively striving for 
consensus among key interest groups under the banner 
of the social market economy. 
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It is no small irony that the successor state to the 
Third Reich often seems bent on demonstrating not 
just that it overcame an aggressive, selfish history but 
that the entire international system can transcend his- 
tory and be reshaped in a mold of common interests 
and cooperation. Germany’ reconciliation with France 
and its role as a founding member of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (which evolved into todays 
Fu) did indeed signify a profound break with the past, 
based on the belief that new patterns of behavior could 
be learned on a continent nven for centuries by war. 
The success of Franco-German cooperation no doubt 
helped to inspire German leaders—especially Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, who for many years was the Federal 
Republic’ foreign minister—with the belief that a truly 
pan-European peace could emerge through dialogue 
and common structures. 

In the late 1980s, to the consternation of many 
United States and other NATO leaders, Germany encour- 
aged vague Soviet notions of a “Common European 
Home,” which suggested an all-inclusive secunty order 
at the expense of the Western alliance. Though dimin- 
ished, the Federal Republics peace movement remains 
among the world’s most doctrinaire, rejecting the use 
of German armed forces even for most humanitarian 
contingencies. German intellectuals postulate the exis- 
tence of “civilian powers,” including the Federal 
Republic itself, that can no longer be considered dis- 
tinct national units or potential participants in pohtical 
or military contests. Many of Germany’s mainstream 
political leaders agree with the civilian-power school, 
and virtually all favor a greatly expanded role for the 
UN ın global affairs. 

Today, however, ıt is the European Union that is the 
most intense focus of Germany’ foreign policy ideal- 
` ists. And, yes, they are idealists. Critics often suggest 
that Germany’ EU policy is an effort to achieve through 
economic and political mechanisms the domination of 
__ Europe that Germany failed to achieve on the battle- 


J^ field. Admittedly, German designs for the Eu resemble 


blueprints for a Federal Republic of Europe, and cer- 
tain turns of phrase cause non-Germans to cringe. For 
example, a controversial discussion paper circulated by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Christian Democratic Union 
(cou) in late 1994 declared that the sovereignty of the 
European nation-state “has long since become an 
empty shell” and concluded that “Germany’ interests 
can only be realized in, with, and through Europe.” 
Such assertions are open to several interpretations, not 
all of which are comforting. However, these statements 
reflect the arrogance of conviction rather than the arro- 
gance of coercion. Conversations with the drafters of 
such documents reveal men and women who believe 
passionately m deeper European integration as the best 
means to guarantee peace, often to the point of trivial- 
izing history, public opinion, and the existence of wor- 
thy perspectives elsewhere in Europe. 


Chancellor Kohl is not instantly recognizable as an 
idealist of the sort just described. He has not survived 
13 years as the leader of a large democracy by remain- 
ing unfamiliar with compromise. However, none of 
Kohl’ observers would dispute that he is a man with a 
sense of destiny, and in the case of the EU he has 
hitched his destiny to a highly ambitious set of goals. 
In the run-up to the Eu’ Inter-Governmental Confer- 
ence (IGC) next year, Kohl is regarded by Euroenthusi- 
asts of all nationalities and political persuasions as the 
best (and perhaps last) hope of achieving a federal Eu 
with a strong European Parliament, a common cur- 
rency, and majority voting by the Council of Ministers 
on virtually every sort of public policy—prominently 
including foreign and security policy 

The second persistent element of German foreign 
policy is the pursuit of ince, traditionally along the 
East-West axis in Europe. Since the founding of the 
Federal Republic, East-West balance has meant differ- 
ent things to different German leaders. In the case of 
Konrad Adenauer, the Federal Republic’ first chancel- 
lor, balance meant hitching his country to the weight 
of the Western alliance and United States leadership. 
This allowed West Cenaa to rebuild in a manner 
that did not threaten its neighbors and to keep alive the 
long-term goal of unification without risking Soviet 
blackmail. For Willy Brandt, the Federal Republic’ first 
Social Democratic Party (sep) chancellor, balance meant 
the development of working relationships—for eco- 
nomic and humanitarian purposes—not only with 
Communist East Germany but also with Germany's 
other Warsaw Pact neighbors and with the Soviet 
Union. For others in the spp, Brandts Ostpohtik 
became an end ın itself, in which moral distinctions 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact ultimately blurred 
to the point of nonexistence and the Western alliance 
itself was cast as a culprit, For Foreign Minister Gen- 
scher, the liberal who served with both the spp and 
CDU, balance became a procedural imperative—a con- 
stant checking of G foreign policy against the 
demands of good relations with countries to the East 
and West—and a corresponding attempt to reconcile 
the two power blocs. 








Today, the pursuit of an East-West balance is just as 
evident in German foreign policy as it was during the 
cold war, but it has ided to new arenas. On a visit 
to Warsaw last summer, Kohl compared his personal 


role in bringing about German-Polish reconciliation to 
the role of the revered Adenauer in Germany’ earlier 
reconciliations with France and Israel. Where Poland 
and its neighbors are concerned, Kohl clearly equates 
reconciliation with their admission to the Ev. 
History-conscious German leaders such as the chan- 
cellor would prefer to route their economic and politi- 
cal engagement with Central and Eastern Europe 
through Brussels rather than be accused of establishing 
a de facto empire in the region, even if the outcome of 


massive German influence is the same. Thus, Kohl is 
on record saying that Poland can become an EU mem- 
ber by the end of the decade and that the Union must 
reform its decision-making mechanisms and subsidy 
programs to allow rapid eastward enlargement. A 
Union requiring universal consensus cannot function 
with two dozen or more members, the German govern- 
ment argues, and there is a widespread belief that the 
EUs Common Agricultural Policy (with a current price 
tag of $47 bilhon) and its “structural funds” to promote 
development in poorer regions ($30 billion) cannot 
accommodate the addition of new claimants. These 
items already account for 83 percent of the Union's 
budget, to which Germany is the largest contributor. 

The pursuit of balance also has a newer, second axis 
in German foreign policy that is no less challenging 
than the East-West axis. Germany resides at the pivot 
point between designs for European secunty that 
emphasize European institutions and those that 
emphasize NATO and the transatlanuc connection. 
Thanks in large part to German mediation, few alliance 
leaders now perceive a fundamental 
contradiction between the develop- 
ment of a “European security and 
defense identity” and the maintenance 
of a strong connection to the United 
States. It remains far from clear, how- 
ever, where the European identity 
should be built—in naro, in the still- 
independent Western European Union 
(WEU), or inside the Eu itself. That deci- 
sion, in turn, has major implications 
for the membership policies of each 
organization. For example, if the Eu is 
to take on collective responsibility for defense, then 
new Union members must be screened for their poten- 
tal impact on a common military policy, regardless of 
their economic qualifications. And if the Eu is to speak 
for “Europe” on defense matters inside the transat- 
lantic alliance, then NATO may be pressured not to add 
new members who are not also EU members. 

True to their pursuit of balance, German leaders 
have devised a formula for answering such questions, 
with the unfortunate ttle of “final congruence.” Under 
this policy, the EU would set a timetable to take over 
responsibility for European defense while the Eu and 
NATO would agree to make their European member- 
ships “congruent,” probably within the next decade. 
Advocates of this approach vary in their degree of 
rigidity, but its application in any form would make it 
almost impossible for the Eu to extend membership to 
a country that was not a near-term candidate for NATO 
membership. NATO would face the same constraints 
with respect to a prospective members Eu candidacy. 


DEEPENING AND WIDENING 
* The choices that Germany will make in the years 





Critics often suggest that 
Germany’s EU policy is 
an effort to achieve 
through economic and 
political mechanisms the 
domination of Europe. 
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ahead will not occur in a vacuum. Germany’ central- 
ity in Europe makes its decisions powerful but also 
extraordinarily dependent on the behavior of other 
countries and key interest groups inside the Federal 
Republic. The self-centered bombast of some German 
pronouncements on European integration is striking, 
in part, because it is so rare. Todays German leaders are 
excellent listeners, observers, and, above all, synthesiz- 
ers. As a result, German choices are unlikely to take 
the form of sudden declarations handed down from on 
high. Instead, it is likely that German leaders will 
weigh new opportunities and risks in Europe and, for 
the foreseeable future, proceed by tempering what they 
hope to achieve with assessments of what they actually 
can achieve in a multilateral context. A wholly inde- 
pendent German course cannot be ruled out, but it will 
be pursued only if the Eu balks at both the deepening 
and widening agendas of the German government or if 
NATO crumbles in the absence of United States leader- 
ship. These possibilities deserve close attention, along 
with the specific challenges of Germany’s first major 
confrontanon with the burden of 
choice. 

Nowhere but in Germany is it possi- 
ble to find political leaders who not 
only support the Fu’s deepening and 
widening but also believe that the two 
goals are compatible in the next decade. 
The kind of Eu that could accommo- 
date near-term Central and Eastern 
European membership is an FU in 
which the vast bargains of the agricul- 
tural subsidies and the structural funds 
have been wholly dismantled or sub- 
stantially reformed, and the range of issues decided by 
the collective body remains small. Far from giving way 
to a federal structure, this would be an EU in which the 
nation-state remains the primary actor. On the other 
hand, the kind of FU whose members could proceed in 
lockstep to attain monetary union, a common foreign 
and security policy, and majority voting on most other 
issues is not one that could open up soon to countries 
with economic and defense structures quite different 
from Western Europe’. Therefore, the pressure is on 
Chancellor Kohl and his associates to square this circle 
or, more likely, to establish prionties. 

Kohls emerging agenda for next year's 1GC is a sur- 
prisingly daring bid for a United States of Europe. 
European Parliamentarian Elmar Brok, Kohl’ repre- 
sentative in the so-called “Reflection Group” that is 
framing the icc agenda, is an unabashed supporter of 
a more federal Ev. Judging by his paper trail and repu- 
tation, Brok places far greater importance on the deep- 
ening dimension than on enlargement. Another 
member of the chancellor's inner circle argued last 
summer to a visiting American that “there are no 
meaningful national positions anymore” and said that 
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Germany will push hard in the icc for majonty voung 
in the £u Council on Ministers on every foreign policy 
matter that does not involve the use of military force. 
Germany’ goals include the appointment of a high- 
ranking executive to formulate Eu foreign policy and 
the eventual absorption of the weu into the EU asa 
decisive step in the creation of a common European 
defense. 

The foregoing agenda will meet with tremendous 
resistance from Britain and, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, from France. These former great powers believe 
that “meaningful national positions” continue to exist. 
At the same time, the Nordic members of the EU—Fin- 
land and Sweden, which have traditions of neutrality, 
and Denmark, which remains highly skeptical of shift- 
ing defense responsibilities to the EU—will line up with 
Britain against the deepening agenda. This is a 
formidable barrier for Germany to cross, especially 
since domestic support in Germany for grandiose 
visions of European integration is much weaker than 
some CDU leaders care to admit. 

Germany’ interparty consensus on European policy 
breaks down over the issue of whether to give the EU 
responsibility for defense. “What do we have NATO 
for?” a prominent spp leader cracked during a parlia- 
mentary debate last summer. The cous Bavarian sister 
party, the Christian Social Union (csu), has a quasi- 
Thatcherite wing of Euroskeptics who may also give 
the chancellor grief if too much German sovereignty is 
placed on the table at the icc. Even further behind the 
scenes, a small but savvy German protest movement 
against the Maastricht Treaty on European Union 
stands ready to renew its campaign. 

Kohl’ greatest challenge, however, will be to keep 
Germany’ powerful financial and industrial commu- 
nity onboard. The mcarnation of awkwardness is a 
German banker asked by an American to explain why 
the EUs Economic and Monetary Union (EMU) is in 
Germanys interest. He is torn between defending his 
government’ decision and admitting that there are, 
indeed, few good economic reasons for diluting Ger- 
man control of the deutsche mark. Exchange-rate sta- 
bility’ would be a boon to German exporters, but 
Germany's largest trading partners—Austria, the 
Benelux countnes, and France—already tie their cur- 
rencies closely to the deutsche mark. The EMU emerged 
from the last icc and has been ratified throughout 
Europe, but it ıs not a done deal. Germany’ constitu- 
tional court specified that the Bundestag still must vote 
to surrender the country’s monetary authority. German 
financial interests will acquiesce to a common currency 
among a handful of Europe’ best-managed economies, 
but they could precipitate a political crisis if Kohl soft- 
ens the criteria for monetary union in an effort to 
recruit allies for his more ambitious integration agenda. 

Chancellor Kohl's apparent decision to push an 
aggressive EU deepening agenda is an altruistic choice 


that draws more from Germany’ tradition of idealism 
than from self-interest. Cértainly Germany would be 
very influential in a federal Ev, but it would risk as 
much as Britain or France in submitting to European 
majority rule. In any event, the lineup within the EU 
suggests that next year’s IGC will accomplish little more 
than symbolic progress in Kohl's preferred direction. 
The real choice for Germany may be to revisit the fed- 
eral agenda after monetary union 1s achieved among a 
small group of current members, which probably 
would mean delaying the Eu’s enlargement consider- 
ably, or preserving the existing accomplishments of the 
EU as a vast free-trade area enlarged rapidly to Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

Four factors suggest that the second course will be 
followed. First and most important, EU enlargement is 
much more clearly in Gérmany’s national interests. 
Trade and investment ın Central and Eastern Europe 
are the great hope of a German economy that is not 
well positioned in the dynamic markets of Asia or in 
high-technology sectors worldwide. German taxpayers 
and the financial community will benefit from the 
reform of the Eu’s subsidy;mechanisms that will likely 
accompany enlargement. And the historic, moral, and 
strategic cases for a wider European Union are enor- 
mously compelling in Germany. 

Second, even if Helmut Kohl remains chancellor for 
yet another round of Eu bargaming after the Icc meet- 
ing—and the possibility can no longer be ruled out— 
his power almost certainly will have waned in favor of 
a polincal generation that is proving itself more prag- 
matic than idealistic in its external relations. Third, 
German political elites generally subscribe to the bicy- 
cle analogy of European integration, namely, that for- 
ward progress is required to prevent collapse. As a 
result. an EU that aggressively pursues enlargement will 
be preferred to one that remains in stasis pending an 
unlikely federal transformation. Finally, while there 
will be considerable resistance to widening elsewhere 
in the EU—particularly in the southern-tier countries 
that benefit most from transfers—that resistance will 
not be as difficult to overcome as the barriers to feder- 
alism. Britain, the Netherlands, and the Nordic coun- 
tries will go along with enlargement, France is a crucial 
wild card. If Europe is |otherwise stable, however, 
France is unlikely to precipitate a rupture of the FU 
over enlargement, and German leaders will take great 
pains not to back Paris into a corner. 














THE BALKAN DIVIDE 

Ironically, the secunty dimension of Europe’ future 
is more complex and uncertain than it was during the 
cold war. The unifying effect of the Soviet threat is 
gone. In its place, exposed quite uncomfortably in the 
Balkans, are different and potentially competing 
approaches to regional conflicts on the part of Europes 


larger countries. Russia's overt backang of Serbia is n8 





surprise. More surprising to those who believed that 
World War II had burned out Western European rival- 
ries for all time are the unmistakably different align- 
ments of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, not to 
mention Greece and Turkey. 

In late 1991, the German government railroaded 
diplomatic recognition of Croatia and Slovenia through 
the (then) European Community with the threat of a 
go-it-alone approach. Opinions on the impact of recog- 
nition vary widely. Be that as it may, the German gov- 
ernment still smarts from criticism that it almost 
destroyed the idea of a common foreign and security 
policy before it got off the ground. Since 1991, there- 
fore, Germany's approach to the unfolding crisis in 
Bosnia and the surrounding regions has been low key. 
The Kohl government differs with Britain and France 
on the major questions of who to blame (the Serbs, 
according to most German opinion) and whether to 
maintain an arms embargo on the Bosnian Muslims 
(no, say the Germans). Germany 1s at odds with Italy 
over the appropriate EU policy toward Slovenia, which 
Rome wishes to punish for not allowing Italians to buy 
back property confiscated after 1945 and 
for not compensating Italians for lost assets. 
Germany has not broken openly with its £u 
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that the alliance itself will break down, stranding Ger- 
many with its unfulfilled pretensions of European 
union exposed and its need for stability in Central and 
Eastern Europe undiminished. In that regrettable sce- 
nario, Germany will take matters into its own hands 
and the focus of its balancing behavior will almost cer- 
tainly be Russia. 


GERMANY'S MORPHOGENESIS 

Memories of Weimar die hard. Every four years, a 
parade of foreign academics and journalists arrives in 
Bonn to “observe” the elections to Germany’s Bun- 
destag as if Germany were some banana republic 
recently emerged from dictatorship and there was rea- 
son to fear election fraud or violence. One must 
assume that these observers smply come for the boozy 
election-night celebrations that the German political 
parties throw for otherwise they would be ternbly 
bored. Monitoring the health of German democracy 
has meant reading great significance mto shifts of 4 or 
5 percentage points in the performance of political par- 
ties that are almost without exception bland and bour- 
geois in their agendas. Germany has been 
governed by the same cpu/csu-FpP coali- 
tion under the same chancellor for 13 


partners over those and other issues, in part Kohl's emerging years. The only marginal drama these days 
to keep alive the vision of a common for- agenda for next is the FDPs struggle for continued exis- 
eign policy and in part because it does not aPsiGCisa tence in the face of Germany's “5 percent 
have troops on the ground in the former as hurdle” for parhamentary representation. 
Yugoslavia and therefore lacks credibility surprisingly daring As a result, the current buzz in Bonn is 
The result is an EU policy that may be bid for a United that Kohl will be “persuaded” to run for 
“common” but is strangely devoid of con- chancellor yet again in 1998, since he is 
tent and certainly ineffective m bringing States of Europe. the only man capable of leading the 


peace to the Balkans. 

The Balkan conflicts are a disturbing 
parable for a Europe without United States leadership. 
In Bosnia, for the first time since World War II, the 
United States put aside its accepted roles as Western 
Europe's honest broker and agenda-setter in security 
matters—roles that had been institutionalized ın NATO. 
The results have not been encouraging. Beyond Bosnia, 
NATO needs a strategy and forces to deter or contain 
regional conflicts, and it needs a clear perspective on its 
future membership and on its relationship with the Eu 
and the UN. Some progress has been made, but only the 
United States can see that agenda through to comple- 
tion. The Eu is not ready—and may never be—to lead a 
European collective in matters of security and defense 
policy. Germany, for all its centrality to Europe’ future, 
will not be accepted as a leader in these policy areas; 
nor, for that matter, will Britam or France. 

From Germany's vantage point, renewed United 
States engagement cannot come too soon. The risk is 
not, as some suggest, that Germany will drift away 
from a well-functioning Atlantic alliance to pursue an 
independent course, or that Europe will slough off 

United States leadership in NATO. Instead, the risk is 





` cpu/CsU to an absolute majority or crafting 

a new coalition. He may become the first 
leader of a major democracy to get a 20-year pin. 

- Having established that German politics is about as 
volatile as molasses, it is fair to look at the negative con- 
sequences of that situation from the perspective of Ger- 
many’s long-term well-being. The pressure on the 
major parties to constantly dress themselves in pro- 
grammatic garb that might appeal to all manner of 
coalition partners has the effect of discouraging gen- 
uine competition between political philosophies or eco- 
nomic strategies. As evidence of how far this is carried, 
coalitions between the traditionally Catholic/conserva- 
tive CbuU and the once-radical Greens now are being 
tried in several German municipahties and are consid- 
ered by some to be a new option at the federal level. 

In such circumstances parliamentary government 
can tinker with the balance between key interest 
groups but not reassess it fundamentally. Despite grow- 
ing awareness that the cost and size of government 
transfers are choking off job creation and the competi- 
tiveness of German industry, the reduction or even 
substantial reform of Germany’s welfare state remains 
taboo. Neither of the major parties wishes to take the 
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first step into such frightening political waters. Instead, 
the cbu and sep—against only lame resistance from the 
liberals—have taken turns expanding the diversity and 
size of government transfers in Germany, taxing one 
interest group to placate another and vice versa. Today 
virtually every individual and firm draws a significant 
portion of come from public funds in Germany, 
where the government share of gross domestic product 
exceeds 50 percent. With so many stakeholders, the 
German social system can claim widespread support, 
but it is extraordinarily rigid. 

Two growing constituencies are orphans of this sys- 
tem. They deserve careful attention for their potential 
to reshape the German political landscape in the 
twenty-first century. One such constituency includes 
many of Germany’ financiers and mdustrialists and its 
beleaguered young entrepreneurs. The absence of a 
true Leistungsgesellschaft (performance-oriented soci- 
ety) is bemoaned by such individuals, who risk being 
run over at the perverse intersection between exciting 
visions of European integration and the statist, pater- 
nalistic policies served up in Bonn and Brussels. The 
elders in this coristituency are growing restive as well. 
Only two days after the German federal elections last 
year, the Union of German Employer Associations 
(BDA) released a manifesto entitled “Rebuilding the 
Welfare State: Securing Efficiency and Solvency,” which 
calls for a complete overhaul of the Federal Republics 
social security, health care, and social assistance pro- 
grams. The spA document was but the noisiest salvo in 
a barrage of articles, books, and speeches in recent 
years by prominent German business leaders and eco- 
nomic analysts who warn of impending fiscal catastro- 
phe with far-reaching consequences for Germany's 
ability to attract investment and create jobs. Business 
interests have played a limited role in shaping German 
politics to date, but that is clearly changing. 

The second orphaned constituency in German poli- 
tics is the unemployed. Labor unions, by definition, 
represent workers (not former workers), as do tradi- 
tional labor parties such as Germany's spp. The unions 
seek to bid up wages and working conditions for those 
who still hold jobs, even if this has the effect—espe- 
cially during periods of structural adjustment and slow 
growth—of scaring off investment and discouraging the 
expansion of industrial capacity. The result is fewer jobs 
overall. Total manufacturing employment in Germany 
has shrunk by a staggering 2 million since 1991. The 
country’ official unemployment rate hovers between 9 
and 10 percent and has been almost ımpervious to the 
recent upturn of the global economic cycle. 

That level is disturbing enough, but it fails to 
account for hundreds of thousands of mvoluntary 


retirees and other underemployed workers (especially 
in eastern Germany) who participate in government 
make-work programs. Forty percent of Germany's 
unemployed have been out of work for more than a 
year (as compared with 4 long-term unemployment 
rate of under 12 percent in| the United States). The dole 
in Germany is generous, so the country’s unemployed 
do not face abject poverty; in fact, some Germans may 
be quite content without al job. Taken as a group, how- 
ever, the unemployed in Germany constitute a growing 
underclass of people who, in many cases harbor con- 
siderable resentment against the forces (real or imag- 
ined) that caused their plight The Party of Democratic 
Socialism (pps), the successor to the East German 
Communist Party, is thus far alone in playing to this 
constituency, which has-helped it win parliamentary 
seats throughout eastern! Germany and in the Bun- 
destag. The pps shows nojsigns of establishing a base 
in western Germany, however. 

At the risk of creating 4 false drama, the possibility 
that Germany’ two orphaned constituencies will find a 
home in a single political movement should not be 
ruled out entirely. A small group of “national liberals” 
attempted to do just that inside the FDP this year, unit- 
ing a free-market agenda! with a nationalist-populist 
message (anti-Eu and often anti-West). The FDP rejected 
this experiment decisively, Its scapegoating, nationalist 
component is difficult for Germany's globally minded 
entrepreneurs and economic elite to stomach, but the 
movement lingers on the|fringes of German political 
discourse. More likely, the two orphaned constituencies 
will establish or be drawn to separate beachheads on 
the German political landscape, where the large but 
anxious center in politics will be hard-pressed 
to ignore them much longer. 


NO ESCAPE 

For Germany, the current decade is as challenging 
and pivotal as the early years of its existence and the 
period of unification. In the political cocoon of the cold 
war and even in the first years after unification, Ger- 
many’ traditional patterns of behavior served it well. 
German idealism in foreign policy seemed naive and it 
occasionally frustrated allies, but it also sug- 
gested an almost heroic endence on the part of a 
nation that had so thoroughly confronted its past. The 
pursuit of balance abroad and consensus at home pro- 
moted stability, which is precisely what Germany and 
its neighbors craved. These patterns will not disappear 
entirely in the years ahead. Germany stands before a 
number of crossroads, however, from which its tradi- 
tional escape routes to moral high ground and oe 
hedging are no longer accessible. 
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Germany and the 


Reemergence of Mitteleuropa 
BY JAMES KURTH 


ermany’s place in Europe has always been 

anomalous. It has been either too strong or too 

weak to permit a stable European equilibrium; 
as the prominent British historian A. J. P Taylor 
- remarked at the end of the Second World War, “the 
Germans are either at your feet or at your throat.” 

Demographically, a unified Germany, as it was from 
1871 to 1945, was larger than any other European 
power (except for Russia, which was not seen as 
wholly European), but not so large that it could domi- 
nate the rest of Europe, as the United States has domi- 
nated the Americas. Germany was large enough to 
constitute a foreign threat, but not large énough to 
compose an international order. 

Historically, Germany, as the seat of the Holy Roman 
Empire, could claim to represent the broadest and 
most European of political visions. But Germany was 
also the principle arena of the Protestant Reformation 
and the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), both of which 
permanently divided European civilization along reli- 
gious and political lines. 

Economically, Germany was a late developer during 
much of the modern era. When it did industrialize in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, however, it 
quickly built the largest, most advanced, and most 
competitive economy in Europe. 

The history of Germany’ relations with the rest of 
Europe has thus been distinguished by a peculiar com- 
bination of strength and weakness, unity and division, 
and progress and backwardness. For at least five cen- 
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turies and in every generation, Europeans have had to 
live with some version of a German problem. 


THE SECOND THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 

The twentieth century began with the German 
problem as Europe's foremost problem. Industrial and 
social trends pointed toward German leadership or 
hegemony over the rest of Europe; Europe would 
become a German Europe. One aspect of this dynamic 
was that competition with more advanced Western 
Europe drove Germany to exploit the more backward 
Eastern Europe. Germany also found a natural associ- 
ate in Austria-Hungary, together they formed in Cen- 
tral Europe a military alliance and the distinctive 
culture of Mitteleuropa. 

Already, however, the other Européan powers 
(France and Britain in Western Europe, Russia in East- 
ern Europe) had set in motion a countervailing diplo- 
macy and strategy by aligning themselves against the 
strong Germany. The end result of the confrontation 
between the two alliances was World War I. 

Had this war remained a European war, it probably 
would have ended in a German victory after the major 
and initially successful spring 1918 German offensive. 
The German victory would have then led to German 
hegemony in peace. However, the entry of the United 
States, a non-European power, tipped the military bal- 
ance against Germany and brought about its defeat. 

This American intervention thus prevented what 
would have been the natural conclusion of the Euro- 
pean dynamic weakening by itself. In doing so, how- 
ever, the United States created a paradox.1 The apparent 
victors in the aftermath of the great struggle turned out 
not to be the real victors in the longer run. In 1918 and 
1919, it certainly appeared that the Western allies— 
particularly France, Britain, and the United States— 
were the victors over Germany, a perception certified 
by the Versailles Treaty and in the systems it estab- 
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lished. But, even as they triumphed, France and Britain 
were exhausted by the rigors of a long war, and it soon 
became clear that the United States was the real inher- 
itor of the fruts of victory. The United States first com- 
posed the League of Nations (which it almost 
immediately abandoned) and then the Dawes Plan 
(large-scale bank loans) for reconstructing Central 
Europe, and especially Germany, in its own liberal- 
democratic and liberal-capitalist image. From the per- 
spective of the 1920s, then, the United States was the 
real victor in World War L 

By the end of the 1920s it turned out that the 
United States victory, too, was only an apparent one; 
with the onset of the Great Depression in 1929, the 
Dawes Plan and the American project for Germany col- 


lapsed, revealing the real and fundamental strategic ~ 


legacy of 1918. Before 1914, Germany had been 
haunted by the “nightmare of encirclement,” trapped 
between France and Russia. During World War I, how- 
ever, Germany had defeated Russia, as demonstrated in 
the “forgotten peace” of Brest-Litovsk in March 1918, 
and for two decades thereafter Russia remained iso- 
lated behind a cordon sanitaire of new and weak states, 
preoccupied with its “socialism in one country.” Thus, 
after 1918, Germany was confronted with only one 
major continental adversary: France. 

The economic legacy of 1918 was much the same. 
Despite its long succession of economic miseries— 
defeat, revolution, occupation, inflation, and depres- 
sion—the German economy remained the largest, the 
most advanced, and the most competitive industrial 
complex in Europe, just as it had been before 1914. 

When the Nazis displaced the Weimar Republic in 
1933, ıt was not long before these underlying strategic 
and economic strengths were recognized and realized. 
While Adolf Hitler and the Nazi elite were fixated on 
the strategic strengths, the economic strengths were 
well understood by the conservative elites of German 
industry and finance, who soon composed the Schacht 
Plan (based on organized foreign trade and controlled 
currency exchange) for reconstructing Central and 
Eastern Europe ın their own corporatist-authoritarian 
and organized-capitalist image. However, this grand 
project for German leadership of Mitteleuropa through 
economic means, which might have very well suc- 
ceeded, was instead overtaken by Hitlers own ambition 
for German rule of Europe through military conquest. 

The first half of the twentieth century was thus 
dominated by a new thirty years’ war (1914 to 1945) to 
prevent the natural consequences of a strong Ger- 
many—a German Europe. In the end, Germany was 
left even weaker than it had been after the first Thirty 
Years’ War three centuries before. 


THE TWO GERMANYS 
Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union 
were the obvious victors over Germany in World War 


II, as was demonstrated by the Yalta-Potsdam system. 
But Britain, which had fought longer and harder than 
any of the other Western allies, was again deeply 
exhausted at the momentjof triumph. Once more, the 
fruits of victory fell to the United States. The United 
States then composed the hall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) to reconstruct 
Western Europe, inclu West Germany, in its own 
liberal-democratic a eee image, now 
modified by the New Deal welfare state. 

The other real victor was the Soviet Union. It pro- 
ceeded to carry out the Eastern European revolution of 
1945, a revolution from above and outside that recon- 
structed the region, including East Germany, m its own 
Stalinist and Communist image, while reorienting the 
Eastern European economies toward the Soviet one. 
More precisely, the Soviet Union created an Eastern 
Europe in much of Mitteleuropa (particularly East Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary). In doing 
so, the Soviet regime severed the region from the rest 
of the content. 

There was now both an American Germany and a 
Soviet Germany. As Soviet Marshall Georgi Zhukov 
said to President Dain Eisenhower in 1955, “you 
have your Germany, and we have ours. It is better this 








It already appeared, however, that these two non- 
European Germanys might not be a stable and perma- 
nent solution to the German problem. And ıt still 
seemed that a German Germany would simply bring 
back the problem in its extreme form. 


BECOMING WESTERN 

In this troubling situation, 1t looked like the only 
way to resolve the conun of Germany in Europe 
was to create a European Germany. This was the great 
undertaking of the Western Europeans, including the 
West Germans, between}1950 and 1992. The major 
steps along the way were the European Coal and Steel 
Community (Ecsc), the European Economic Commu- 
nity (FEC), the European Community (Ec), and finally, 
in 1992, the European Union (£u). 

This task of creating a European Germany came 
naturally to Chancellor; Konrad Adenauer and his 
Christian Democratic Party. Adenauer was from the 
Rhineland, a far western part of Germany that had 
always been more open|to Western (and especially 
French) influence than other sections of the country. 
Adenauer and the Christian Democrats believed that a 
West Germany fully integrated into a Catholic Western 
Europe (France, Italy, Bagium. and the Netherlands) 
would leave behind the seductions of Prussian mili- 
tarism and German nationalism that had proved so dis- 
astrous for the Germans. 

The Europe of this European Germany was the “lit- 
tle Europe” of the original six members of the Ecsc and 
EEC. It was largely Catholic, anucommunist, and draw 





to a particular European set of ideas that was meant to 
transcend the two extremes of liberal capitalism and 
state socialism—namely civil society, organized capi- 
talism, and the “social market.” Even after the later 
admission into the EEc of Britain, Ireland, Denmark, 
Spain, and Portugal, this Europe remained only a West- 
em Europe, and West Germany remained only a West- 
ern European Germany. People spoke of a European 
Germany, but since their conception of Europe was 
limited to Western Europe, what they really had in 
mind was a Western European Germany. 

After a decade or so of skepticism, the German 
Social Democratic Party jomed the Chrisnan Demo- 
crats m embracing the task of creating a Western Euro- 
pean Germany. The project has also been adopted by 
Germanys most prominent minor parties, the Free 
Democrats and the Greens. 

During the long cold war, it seemed plausible that 
West Germany could become a Western European 
Germany (and even that East Germany could become 
an Eastern European Germany). However, the revolu- 
tion of 1989-1991 brought about not only the reunifi- 
cation of the two Germanys but the 
redefinition of Eastern Europe. Togeth- 
er, these great transformations have to- 
tally recast, and in some measure 
revived, the old problem of Germany 
and Europe. 

The revolution in Eastern Europe in 
1989 and 1990 abolished the Soviet 
empire ın Europe and in doing so abol- 
ished Eastern Europe itself, which had 
existed as a Separate, and separated, 
region only by virtue of its conquest 
and subsequent communization by the 
Soviet Union. The abolition of Eastern Europe meant 
the resurrection and return of Mitteleuropa. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union itself in 1991 and 
the release of the European countries that had been 
contained within Soviet boundaries created a new East- 
ern Europe, one to the east of what was now, once 
again, Central Europe. More exactly, it meant the res- 
urrection and return of what before 1945 had been 
known as Eastern Europe (including the Baltic coun- 
tries, Belarus, Ukraine, Moldova, and even Russia). 


THE RETURN OF MITTELEUROPA 

The notion of a return of Mitteleuropa must cer- 
tainly give one pause. Of all the regions that have gen- 
erated conflict ın this century, it has been the most 
momentous, both the source and the center of two 
world wars and the cold war. Out of Central Europe 
exploded a destructive energy that threw much of the 
Test of the world into conflict and turmoil. Onto Cen- 
tral Europe there was then imposed a deterrence sys- 
tem erected by the two superpowers, the United States 
end the Soviet Union. 





Germany is not about to 
make Western Europe 
into a German Europe. It 
is, however, making 
Central Europe into a 
German Europe. 
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Of all the international security systems of the past 
half-century, easily the most important and the most 
institutionalized were NATO and the Warsaw Pact, 
which, by partitioning the continent into two blocs, 
appeared to have put an end to Central Europe as an ` 
assortment of independent actors and a mass pro- 
ducer of international insecurity. With the collapse of 
half the old security system—the Soviet bloc and the 
Warsaw Pact—and Fastern Europe's transformation 
back into Central Europe, the ancient problem of 
Mitteleuropa’s potential volatility could confront us 
once again 

It is the new, united Germany that most influences 

the shape of the new Mitteleuropa. The new 
fulfills the vision and the Westpolitik of Konrad Ade- 
nauer, who, as chancellor and Christian Democratic 
leader in 1950, conceived that a West Germany fully 
integrated into a Catholic Western Europe (France, 
Italy, Belgium, and the Netherlands) would become a 
“magnet” that would gradually but steadily draw East- 
em Europe to ıt by its economic, social, and cultural 
lines of force. It also fulfills the vision and the Ostpoli- 
tik of Willy Brandt, who, as chancellor 
and Social Democratic leader in 1970, 
sought to remove the Iron Curtain that 
stood in the way of the iron magnets 
attraction. The unification strategy and 
Deutschlandpolitik of Helmut Kohl, 
the chancellor and Chrisnan Demo- 
cratic leader in 1990, combined both 
East and West, and did so in several 
senses. 
Germany is not about to make 
Western Europe into a German 
Europe. It is, however, making Central 
Europe into a German Europe, and its efforts to do so 
will divide Western Europe and Central Europe. They 
will also divide the new Fastern Europe (the European 
territories of the former Soviet Union) and Central 
Europe as well. 

During the 40-year history of the Bonn Republic, it 
was often said that “Bonn is not Weimar.” Now, after a 
half-decade of a united Germany, we can begin to see 
the shape of what some are now calling the Berlin 
Republic. This new Berlin is not the old Berlin; but just 
as Bonn was not Weimar, so too, Berlin is not Bonn. 
We can already see some of the implications, and some 
of the resulting tensions, that the new Germany's 
approach to the new Mitteleuropa, its new Ostpolitik, 
will have for Western Europe and for the United States. 
The Ostpolitik of the new Germany is driven by both 
an economic logic and a security logic. And it is con- 
firmed by a cultural legacy 


THE ECONOMIC LOGIC 
Germany has a peculiar place in the international 


economy. German industnies have been competitive in 
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international markets, but they are becoming increas- 
ingly obsolescent. The distinctive nature of Germanys 
industrial structure has been its perfection of the 
industries that were created in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury—steel, chemicals, machinery, and automobiles. 
But Germany has become less competitive in these 
industries vis-a-vis Japan and the newly industrialized 
countries (NICs) of East Asia, especially South Korea 
and Taiwan. 

This means that Germany needs markets that will 
give preferences to its products—and its most natural 
markets are Central and Eastern Europe. These regions 
are also the most natural areas for German industrial 
investment in search of cheaper labor. German eco- 
nomic leaders think of Central and Eastern Europe like 
American economic leaders think of Mexico and the 
rest of Latin America. There is consequently a German 
economic drive to the east, an imperative to create a 
wirtschaftsraum, or German economic realm, in those 
regions. 

A crucial question, however, is how far to the east? 
In the German mind, there is a sharp division between 
the four nearest countnes (Poland, the Czech Repub- 
lic, Slovakia, and Hungary—sometimes referred to as 
the Visegrad Four after a cooperation agreement signed 
between them in Visegrad, Hungary in 1991), and the 
former Soviet Union (Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and so 
on). In the former there is economic recovery and 
political predictability (and predictability is deemed 
essential by German industry); in the latter there is 
economic entropy and political stability. 

This emerging economic distinction 1s reinforced by 
the old distinction that is now being revived. Histori- 
cally, Germans have thought of the four closest coun- 
tries as really part of Central Europe rather than 
Eastern Europe, and they have considered Mitteleu- 
ropa’ core to be Germany itself. They have thought of 
the countries further to the east as the real Eastern 
Europe. 

This economic logic has implications for Germany's 
role in the European Union. Germany is attempting to 
extend the EU eastward to cover an economic realm 
composed of the Visegrad Four. It wants to have the FU 
provide membership, markets, and subsidies to these 
four countries. In addition to providing clear economic 
benefits, Germany also sees the FU as a way to contain 
nationalist extremes and political instability, to confirm 
the reconversion of these four countries from Eastern 
Europe back into Central Europe. 

Western Europe, however, will resent and resist 
these German efforts to extend the EU. This will pro- 
duce a clear conception among all parties of a sharp 
difference between the interests of Western Europe and 
those of Central Europe. This will also be seen as a 


sharp difference between the old consensus between’ 


Western Europe and West Germany (the Bonn Repub- 
lic) and the new conflicts between Western Europe and 


unified Germany (the Berlin Republic). Berlin is not 
Bonn, and the differences in economic perspectives 
have created a central tension between Germany and 
Western Europe for the foreseeable future. 


THE SECURITY LOGIC 

This economic division between Central Europe 
(the Visegrad Four) and Eastern Europe (the former 
Soviet Union) is reinforced by an emerging security 
division. A Soviet legacy—a Russian military-industrial 
complex—tis shaping Russian policy toward the other 
former Soviet republics in the “near abroad,” and has 
largely brought about a reconstruction of a Russian 
sphere of influence. Politically, Russia has assumed the 
role of the protector of Russian minonties in the for- 
mer republics and is working with ex-Communist 
leaders in several of them: Militarily, Russia has inter- 
vened in civil wars in Moldova, Georgia, and Tajik- 
istan, and has stationed: troops on the old Soviet 
borders with Iran and Afghanistan. Economically Rus- 
sia has exploited the former republics’ dependency on 
Russian oil to achieve its objectives. 

From the German perspective, it is clear that Russia 
will eventually reestablish sway over most of the terri- 
tory of the former Soviet Union. As such, it can again 
pose a security threat to Germany. This makes it imper- 
ative to bring that area between united Germany and 
the former Soviet Unio oland, the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, and eben a close security relation- 
ship with Germany. Consequently, there has been a 
German security drive tothe east to extend the NATO 
security umbrella over these four countries. Under 
existing international agreements, however, NATO 
troops cannot even be stationed in Germany’ five new 
Lander (the territory of the former East Germany), 
much less in the four new|countries of Central Europe 
(part of the former Warsaw Pact). 

This security logic has,implications for Germany's 
role in NATO. Germany wants NATO to provide member- 
ship, security guarantees} and perhaps troop deploy- 
ments to the Visegrad Four. And along with the 
European Union, Germany sees NATO as a way to con- 
tain nationalist extremes and political instability and 
confirm the reconversion of these four countries from 
Eastern Europe back into Central Europe. 

Such an eastward extension of NATO would raise 
new versions of the old and familiar problems of com- 
mitment and credibility. The new Central Front would 
be very different from, and more difficult to maintain, 
than the cold war Central Front. The new frontier 
(stretching from the Baltic Sea to Serbia) would be 
twice as long as the old frontier; it would be more 
unstable; nuclear deterrence would be less credible 
than before; and conventional defense would be more 
complicated than it was during the cold war. 

There is thus a “double” economic and security 
logic driving Germany to create a Central Europear 














realm composed of Poland, the Czech Republic, Slo- 
vakia, and Hungary. And this has created a double ten- 
sion between Germany's eastern necessities and its 
western rigidities, between its “drive to the East” and 
“all quiet on the Western Front.” 


THE POLITICS OF CULTURE 
This new economic and security frontier between 
Germany's Central European realm and Russia’s near 
abroad happens to coincide with a long-standing cul- 
tural frontier. In a well-known article in Foreign Affatrs, 
Samuel Huntington has discussed “the clash of civi- 
lizations” and has identified one crucial frontier to be 
between Western and Orthodox civilizations (which 
coincides with the frontier between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Eastern Orthodoxy that has existed since the 
Great Schism of 1054 or even since Constantine’ divi- 
sion between the Latin and the Greek halves of the 
Roman Empire). This “civilizational” or cultural fron- 
tier has long been prominent in the German mentality, 
it will reinforce the German sense that the economic 
and security frontier has been correctly delmeated. 
There are, however, several loose ends 
or anomalies that do not fit this frontier. 
The Baltic states (Estoma, Latvia, and 
Lithuania) and the western one-fourth of 
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zone. Sweden was also formally neutral, but it was an 
armed neutrality. Norway was formally a member of 
NATO, but it did not allow Nato troops to be stationed - 
on its territory (northern Norway bordered on the 
Soviet Union). Together, these three northern countries 
represented an East-West continuum between the 
Soviet and the NATO security realms. 

In the future, a similar East-West continuum could 
develop between the Russian and the NATO security 
realms. Like Finland, Belarus and Ukraine could be 
politically independent and militarily neutral but 
remain within the Russian security zone. Like Sweden, 
the Visegrad Four could be politically independent and 
militarily neutral. Like Norway, united Germany 
already is a member of NATO, but NATO troops are not 
stationed in that part of its territory closest to Russia— 
that is, the five new Lander. 

A transfer of the East-West continuum of the old 
Northern Flank to the new Central Europe would still 
leave some problems, however. First, the “loose 
ends”—the Baltic states, the Kaliningrad enclave, and 
western Ukraine—would still remain outside this 
arrangement. More significantly, maintain- 
ing a stable East-West continuum on the 
Northern Flank required of the three 
northern countries a subtle and sophisti- 


Ukraine, while east of the economic and economic and cated diplomacy based on a clear and pru- 
security frontier, are historically part of ; à dent understanding of national interests. 
Western Christianity rather than Eastern security logic The same qualities would be required to 
Orthodoxy. An even looser end is Kalin- givin Germany to Maintain a stable East-West continuum in 
ingrad and the district surrounding ıt. 6 y Central Europe. Such qualities, however, 
Once Konigsburg and Fast Prussia, it is create a Central have not been prominent in the German 


now legally part of Russia PEE 
separated from it by Lithuania and 


Belarus. These loose ends will make it 
especially difficult for Germany to estab- 
lish a stable economic and security frontier between 
Central Europe and the former Soviet Union, for they 
also have some clam to be a part of Central Europe. 


THE NORTHERN FLANK MODEL 

What might serve as a model for stable security 
arrangements in Central Europe? Cold war security 
arrangements are inapplicable. Those of the earlier past 
(the interwar era) are unacceptable. There are, there- 
fore, no obvious historical models within Central 
Europe itself to show how to deal with its new security 
problems. 

A more viable historical model for the future of 
Central Europe can be found instead in the recent past 
of the Northern Flank. In particular, the security posi- 
tions of Finland, Sweden, and Norway during the cold 
war suggest some possibilities. 

These three northern countries were politically 
independent of both superpowers during the cold war, 
but their security positions differed. Finland was for- 
mally neutral, but it was within the Soviet security 


European realm. 





tradition of foreign policy. 

The potential dangers can be seen if we 
turn our gaze to the old Southern Flank, 
particularly the Balkans and the former 
Yugoslavia. As Yugoslavia disintegrated into civil war in 
1991, it was Germany that led the other nations of the 
European Community to recognize the independence 
of Croatia and Slovenia. Germany acted out of eco- 
nomic interest but even more because of cultural tradi- 
tion (an understanding that Croatia and Slovenia were 


` part of the same Catholic civilization as southem Ger- 


many). In dog so, however, it revived the historical 
enmity of the Serbs toward the Germans. In addition, 
Bosnia, lying between Croatia and Serbia, became the 
arena for a prolonged ethnic war. 

A similar dynamic could develop in the former 
Soviet Union. German weight in the EU and NATO could 
bring about their greater integration into the German 
economic and security realm, which would likely 
revive the historical enmity of the Russians toward the 
Germans. In addition, Ukraine (and perhaps also the 
Baltic states) could become an arena for ethnic wars. 

Germany will find it difficult to conduct a complex 
foreign policy. It is a commonplace that Germany does 
not have a political class or even a foreign policy estab- 
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lishment. In part this is because West Germany did not 
really have in Bonh a traditional capital city, certainly 
not in the sense of London, Paris, and Moscow, where 
elites from all the major sectors and commanding 
heights of the nation are in close proximity and engage 
in the interaction that facilitates the coming together of 
an establishment or class. In addition, the West German 
universities have made virtually no contribution to 
forming a foreign policy establishment or indeed any 
political ehte at all. Nor have research institutes or any 
other institutions in Germany performed this task. 
Instead, Germany has an array of foreign policy special- 
ists and centers that often have a partisan identity and 
often conflict with one another for partisan reasons. 

The selection of Berlin as the capital of united Ger- 
many makes possible a true capital city, but a cohesive 
and mature foreign policy establishment and political 
class will take at least a generation to develop. In the 
meantime, we can expect Germany to be rather inexpe- 
rienced and inept at integrating its old western and its 
new eastern orientations and somewhat inconsistent 
and unpredictable in its foreign policies. 


A TALE OF THREE GERMANYS 

The history of Germany since the end of World War 
II may be seen as the development of three successive 
German characters. It is also a journey between three 
cities and a trajectory over three generations. 

The first Germany is the Germany of Bonn and the 
Federal Republic. As the earliest and weakest Germany, 
this was also the American Germany Its historical 
moment was the 1950s and 1960s, though of course 
this particular German character still survives today in 
Germany’s military dependence, through NATO, on the 
United States. But this Germany 1s no longer dominant 

The second Germany is the Germany of Brussels 
and the European Community. As one of several more 
or less equal Ec states, this was also the Western Euro- 
pean Germany. Its historical moment was the 1970s 
and 1980s. This persona not only overshadowed the 
first Germany, but still appears as the most prominent 
German character today. 

The third—not yet fully emerged—Germany is the 
Germany of Berlin and Mitteleuropa, the largest and 
easternmost version. This is the Central European Ger- 
many; ıt also entails, to a significant degree, a German 
Central Europe. Its historical moment will be the 
1990s and 2000s. 

When Germany faces east toward Mitteleuropa, its 
Tole is that of thé’dommant partner ın a series of bilat- 
eral relationships with the Central European states— 
the hub with spokes radiating outward. Conversely, as 
Germany faces west toward the European Union, its 
role continues to be that of the first among Western 
European equals, but now more manifestly first than 
before. Germany 1s also the bridge and the broker, 
indeed in large measure the gatekeeper, between the 


European Union and Mitteleuropa. Direct investment 
and foreign aid from the Ev and its member states will 
find their way into Mitteleuropa, but they will do so 
within a framework of practices, as junior 
partners to German firms, and perhaps subject to the 
veto of the German government. Germany will 
advance a basic standard lof political stability and pre- 
dictability m the Central Furopean states by promoting 
economic stability in the region through preferential 
trade, investment, and aid arrangements. The German 
conception of the ee tional economy will become 
primarily a contnen r European, rather than a 
global, one. 


THE CHARIOTS COURSE 

Great international orders have their great cities, 
and great cities have their essential symbols. The city 
of the liberal tise Sia order has been New York, 





and its symbol 1s the Statue of Liberty. The city of the 
communist international order was Moscow, and its 
symbol was Lenin’s tomb. The city of the emerging 
international order of Mitteleuropa will be Berlin, and 
its symbol is the Brandenburg Gate. 

The Brandenburg Gate was erected in 1791. It was 
one of the first of the great neoclassical monuments 
that would distinguish the Prussian capital in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. But it is surrounded on 
all sides by monuments|that express different styles 
and different parts of the German experience and 
achievement. Two in particular express the values of 
the liberal, western . To the west of the Bran- 
denburg Gate is the Kurfurstendamm, the glittering 
boulevard that is the symbol of capitalist Germany, 
also to the west is the Reichstag, the symbol of demo- 
cratic Germany. Similarly, there are two monuments 
that express the values of the traditional, eastern Ger- 
many. To the east of the Brandenburg Gate is the statue 
of Frederick the Great, the symbol of military Ger- 
many; also to the east is the Museum Island, the sym- 
bol of cultural Germany. 

The Brandenburg Gate, at the center of Berlin and 
therefore of Mitteleuropa, is also at the center of the 
four great talents of the German past—capitalist, 
democratic, military, and cultural—and the four great 
promises of the German future. The tragedies of the 
German past, and of the old Mitteleuropa, occurred 
when these four powers fell out of balance and ran out 
of control. 

On top the Brandenburg Gate stands the Quadriga, 
the chariot drawn by four horses, and at its center 
stands the chanoteer, the'symbol of classical order har- 
nessing, balancing, and directing dynamic powers. In 
our time it may again be;the symbol of order harness- 
ing powers, of organized'capitalism, the social market, 
the civil society. The order of Mitteleuropa, and of all 
Europe as well, will depend on the German chanoteer’s 
prowess and skill. E 
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Apathy or Change in Japan? 


BY FRANK MCNEIL 


apan’s politics has become the dog that doesn't 

bark. In 1993 a mood of reform swept the country; 

that summer angry voters ousted the Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP) from power after four decades, 
replacing it with a coalition of breakaway conservatives 
and traditional opposition parties, among them the 
Lop’ long-time antagonist, the Socialist Party (which, 
before the elections, had changed the English transla- 
tion of its name to the Social Democratic Party of 
Japan, or Jspp). Led by a reform conservative, Prime 
Minister Morihiro Hosokawa, the coalition passed sig- 
nificant electoral reforms. The reform mood, however, 
subsequently disstpated and has been replaced, at least 
temporarily, by voter apathy and stagnant government. 

An old scandal drove Hosokawa to resign; his coali- 
tion, briefly led by Tsutomu Hata, another reform con- 
servative, gave up the ghost when the jspr and a small 
liberal party, Sakigake, defected to form a new parlia- 
mentary majority with the Lop. This coalition of former 
sworn enemies was presided over by Socialist Prime 
Minister Tomiichi Murayama but dominated by the 
LDP, whose new leader and deputy prime minister, 
Yohei Kono, was himself at one time a conservative 
rebel. If the reader has trouble following this script, so 
did the Japanese public. 

Dominated by an unelected bureaucracy, successive 
governments have failed to stem Japan's recession, 
much less to press deregulatory measures to free up 
what the Nihon Keizai Shimbun (Japan's Wall Street 
Journal) calls “the regulation-bound archipelago.” The 
legs of a once solid “tripod” of business, party, and 
bureaucracy are askew. Like the feudal bureaucracy 
(Bakufu) of the late Tokugawa era, the government 
appears to be in the hands of retainers. In the West, the 
end of the cold war, Japans weight in the global econ- 
omy, and the salience of its huge capital surplus in its 
international dealings have led to a focus on Japan's 
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economy that all but excludes that country’s politics 
from reporting. 

Stll, something is wrong with this picture. Scholars 
such as Gerald Curtis have correlated Japan’ stellar 
economic performance with a dynamic period in 
Japan’ politics, lasting into the 1970s, in which the rul- 
mg Liberal Democratic Party worked effectively with 
business and the bureaucracy. Conversely, it is the 
inadequate performance of political institutions in 
recent years that helped spark, and then prolong, 
Japan’ economic troubles. 


THE POLITICS OF TRADE 

Consider this question: Who is the only person to 
play an important role ın successful campaigns for 
party leadership in Japan and America? Answer: 
Mickey Kantor, the United States trade representative. 
Kantor played a major role in Bill Clinton's campaign 
for the Democratic nommation, and his tense automo- 
bile negotiations with Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (mim) Minister Ryutaro 
Hashimoto launched the latter’s effort to wrest control 
of the Lop leadership from Deputy Prime Minister 
Kono. In late August 1995, Kono withdrew, opening 
the way for Hashimoto’ election to the LDP presidency 
a month later. The affair showed that visible resistance 
to gaiatsu (foreign pressure) had become a political 
plus within an 1p? that for years had looked for ways 
to accommodate, though not satisfy, America’s trade 
negotiators. 

Too much may be made of this. The neurotic style of 
United States—Japanese economic negotiations (we hit 
them, they scream for effect, and then the two countries 
reach agreement) had to come to an end. Japan’ estab- 
lishment, to which Hashimoto and his rivals belong, 
does not really appear to be spoihng for a fight because, 
among other reasons, Asia could be a lonely place with- 
out the American alliance. Moreover, automobile nego- 
tiations may have no effect on a disgusted electorate. 
For example, apathy was the clear winner in the elec- 
tions this July for the Diets upper house, the House of 
Councilors; only 44 percent of the voters cast ballots, 
the lowest turnout in postwar history. 
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Those who did vote rebuked the governing coali- 
tion. As expected, the Jspp did badly, losing roughly 
half the seats it had at stake. As a result, in late Septem- 
ber the Murayama wing acceded to demands from 
other socialists to disband the jspr; they are now look- 
ing for a new name (undecided at this writing) and a 
new lease on life. For some former Socialists, disband- 
ing means something more—a way station on the road 
to forming a “third force” party of self-styled liberal 
persuasion, something long advocated by a loose col- 
lection of dissident conservatives and socialists in both 
the government and the opposition. 

The Lp had expected to win big, setting the stage to 
replace Murayama at a convenient moment with an LDP 
prime minister. But the party gained only a few seats, by 
no means enough to make up for the losses of its coali- 
tion partners, a circumstance that helped Hashimoto 
unseat Kono as party leader. Instead, the opposition, 
now coalesced into the New Frontier Party (NFP), scored 
significant gains, thus confounding predictions of a new 
golden age for the pp. Presided over by a former Liberal 
Democratic prime minister, Toshiki Karfu, the NFP’ big 
tents harbors conservatives, Komeito (Clean Govern- 
ment Party), former socialists, and smaller party mem- 
bers; it also enjoys labor support. In the NFP’ relative 
success two factors stood out: NFP newcomers did well 
and the party broke the Lops near monopoly of contri- 
_ butions from the business establishment. 

None of this immediately threatens the existence of 
the Murayama government. As is typical in parliamen- 
tary systems, the government derives its mandate not 
from the upper chamber, but from its majority in the 

- lower House of Representatives. The results, however, 
make Murayama personally indispensable; his resigna- 
tion would precipitate elections before the L>p wants 
them, which has increased Murayama’ once scant lever- 
age over the Cabinet. A significant restructuring of the 
parties, the third in as many years, could also provoke 


the dissolution of the House and early elections. Other- 


wise, House elections are likely sometime next year. 

In the last two years requiems have been written for 
the Lop and for what is now the NFP, but only the Jspp 
has died. If no large restructuring emerges, the Lpp and 
the NFP will be the major players. Neither is immune to 
defection, accentuated by the fact that Japan’s two most 
forceful politicians, the Liberal Democrat's Hashimoto 
and the New Frontier Party’s Ichiro Ozawa, stir resent- 
ments among their fellows. Put simply, Japanese elec- 
tions are no longer predictable. A new and large 
unknowable is whether the next campaign can rekin- 
dle the public’ interest in going to the polls. 


CHANGING TIMES, FROZEN POLICIES 

Japan's political malaise has congealed decision 
making in the amber of bureaucracy. Rather than a 
Japan that “can't say no,” the nationalist complaint of 
former LDP parliamentarian Shintaro Ishihara, Japanese 


society (and Japans foreign interlocutors) confront 
politcal institutions that don’t know how to say yes to 
change, even when manifestly in Japan’ interest. 

In a matter of far greater economic consequence, 
three successive administrations—an LDP government 
under Prime Minister Klichi Miyazawa, Hosokawa’ 
coalition, and the p 't Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Murayama—have been unable to override the ortho- 
doxy of Finance Ministry bureaucrats. Despite criticism 
from economists and iia aera the ministry clings 





to Hooverian policies, g to administer a fiscal 
stimulus to an economy jeune of a Keynesian touch. 
As a result, Japan is stuck in a soft takeoff, edging closer 


to a “double dip” recession, risking endemic asset defla- 
tion and, in the worst-case scenario, a banking crisis. 
Frozen attitudes have also had political implica- 
tions. Asians expected an apology for Japan’ wartime 
behavior on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the end of World War I, but the government could not 
produce a Diet resolution that went beyond ambigui- 
ties. Rather than put to de ghosts of war by explic- 
itly recognizing Japan's historical responsibility for the 
horrors visited upon Asia, the Diets resolution 
reopened wounds. The frank apology for Japans war 
behavior that Prime ister Murayama offered in 
August helped repair the damage, but it must be seen 
as an individual gesture reflecting deep personal 
beliefs. That the Cabinetlapproved his statement only 
in part reflects the LDP5 néed to keep the coalition alive; 
Murayama went well beyond what many Liberal 


Democrats were saying publicly. 


REMEMBRANCE OF POLITICS PAST 

The history of modern Japan begms with the Meiji 
Restoration of 1867, which unseated the cloistered 
Tokugawa Shogunate and its feudal Bakufu. The Meiji 
era brought revolutionary but by no means democratic 
change. Under the slogan of “strength and wealth,” 
Japan sought to enter the industrialized world and con- 
struct a modern military to defend Japan against West- 
ern colonial powers. In matters of wealth, Meiji 
influence persists. Many of Japan's important economic 
traits can be traced to the Meiji era, among them the 
country’s industrial policy, an emphasis on infrastruc- 
ture and education, close ties between business and 
government, and a bureaucracy based on merit. Not all 
were Meiji innovations: the emphasis on quality is an 
import from America, and United States General Dou- 
glas MacArthur's agrarian reform, introduced during 
the postwar American occupation, not only increased 
agricultural production but made sharecroppers into 
landed farmers, which gave large numbers of Japanese 
a stake in democracy. 

Before the end of the Meiji period in 1912, Japans 
external behavior had begun to recall-earlier expan- 
sionist moments and emulate Western colonialism. 
The search for colonial concessions in China anal 
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Korea led to war with China ın 1894 and with Russia 
in 1903, and to Japan’s long, unhappy occupation of 
Korea, which began in 1910. Notwithstanding the 
“Taisho democracy” of the 1920s, “strength” would 
eclipse “wealth” in the calculus of a nsing generation, 
especially in the military. In the 1930s, Japan’s military 
decision makers embarked on the course of empire 
that brought great suffering to Asia, death to American 
troops, and disaster to Japan. 

America’s occupation of Japan introduced a strong 
institutional framework, but democratic institutions 
would not have taken root had they simply been grafted 
onto society by MacArthur in 1945. Japan’ ability to 
assimilate democratic practices owed much to experi- 
ence with the failed institutions of the 1920s and to 
postwar revulsion to military rule and war. The transi- 
tional period, when Japan could have cast these liberties 
aside, showed that the people found them congenial. 


THE “REVERSE COURSE” 

Consider what happened after the American occu- 
pation ended in 1953 and Japan's real transition to 
democracy began. Japanese elites, fearing the rowdi- 
ness of democratic politics and the loss of control over 
society (which they equated with a com- 
munist threat) sought to return to an ide- 
alized version of Taisho democracy in 
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the 1952 security treaty with the United States, drawn 
up at United States insistence to accompany the San 
Francisco Peace Treaty. 

It is all but forgotten, but many Japanese were 
uncomfortable with the security treaty; they saw it as 
counter to Japan’ “peace constitution,” which enjoyed 
great public support despite (and sometimes because 
of) its American inspiration. The treaty revision, passed 
before Kishi’s resignation, eliminated clauses that 
infringed on Japans sovereignty but nonetheless 
sparked huge demonstrations, causing the cancellation 
of President Dwight Eisenhower's visit to Japan, fol- 
lowed by Kishi’ resignation. 

Kishi’ domestic program did not survive his time in 
office. The “reverse course” stopped short of its goal— 
changing the institutional fabric of Japan—because of 
fierce public and media opposition. Kishi’s successor 
and critic in the LDP, Hayato Ikeda, took power in 1960 
with quite a different agenda, an economy-first policy 
called “income doubling.” He had grasped the right 
issue. Income doubling, far too modest a description of 
the exponential growth begun under Ikeda, reinvigo- 
rated the LoPS fading popularity. 

In the words of a distinguished Japanese political sci- 
entist, Junichi Kyogoku, m 1960 the Lib- 
eral Democrats “gave up reviving the 
prewar political system” to accept “the 


which order would be restored to Put simply, Japanese influx and spread of mass culture and 
Japanese society, presumably without the elections are no Westernized modes of social life.” This 
hard edges of militarism. : intensely political decision brought the 

This “reverse course,” as Japanese crit- longer predictable. transitional period in Japans democratic 


ics named it, would become the central 
challenge for the transition. The first busi- 
ness, made pressing by opposition strength in the Diet, 
was a loveless marnage between two warring conserva- 
tive parties. Brokered by Japan's senior business organi- 
zation, the Keidanren, and blessed by the Americans, 
the Liberal Party, led by Japans dominant postwar 
politician, Shigeru Yoshida, merged in 1955 with the 
Progressives, led by Ichiro Hatoyama, to become the 
Liberal Democratic Party. 

Hatoyama, who became the new LDP prime minister, 
had been purged for obscure reasons from immediate 
postwar politics by the occupation authorities; with no 
stake in the onginal postwar constitutional arrange- 
ments, he embarked ın earnest on the reverse course. 

Hatoyama sought to change the electoral system, 
aiming to secure a two-thirds majority to make 
changes to the constitution. The “Hatoyama-mander,” 
as it was called, failed but LDP leadership persisted. In 
1957, Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi tried to enhance 
police powers and, not coincidentally, restrict civil lib- 
erties in the name of social order, but the bill was with- 
drawn from the Diet under strong public criticism and 
in the face of massive demonstrations by students and 
laborers. In 1960 Kishi resigned. The proximate cause 
was his attempt to force through the Diet a revision of 





institutions to a close, established the insti- 
tutional framework inherited from the 


occupation, and set Japan firmly on the road to eco- 


nomic greatness. 

Toward the end of the 1960s the security relation- 
ship with America placed Lop rule in temporary jeop- 
ardy. An academic cottage industry grew in Japan and 
America, dedicated to “scientific” prediction of when 
the declining trend in the LDPS vote would produce a 
Socialist-led government. The “secunty treaty crisis” of 
1970, centering on the tenth anniversary of the treaty, 
was supposed to be the turning point. It was, but not 
in the manner trend watchers had predicted. For rea- 
sons of policy and temperament, Ikeda’s successor, 
Eisaku Sato, maintained Japan's path of growth and 
compromise. But Sato, like Ikeda before him, found the 
night issue, putting polite but insistent pressure on the 
United States to return first Iwo Jima, and then Oki- 
nawa, to Japanese control. 

The political calculus was well understood by senior 
American officials, and in late 1969 President Richard 
Nixon formally agreed to “revert” Okinawa to Japanese 
administration. The Japanese demonstrated their 
approval in the next general elections, giving the LDP a 
considerable victory. In the three years between 1969 
and 1972, the security relationship with the United 
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States ceased to be held hostage to Japan's politics 
because of three events: the reversion of Okinawa, 
Nixon's opening to China, and the end of the Vietnam 
War. 

Domestic ıssues, at which the Liberal Democratic 
Party was skilled, would now dominate elections. The 
major demographic shift toward urban centers that 
changed the face of Japan meant the LDP could no 
longer only rely on the rural voter. In the manner of 
successful parties everywhere, the LDP changed with 
the umes, adjusting policies to appeal to urban voters, 
particularly from newly enfranchised age groups and 
those who had migrated from the farm to the city. 


THE AGE OF INADEQUACY 

In contrast, the Socialists remained trapped in a 
1920s-style Marxist dogma. Inasmuch as most Japanese 
after 1970 were interested in economic growth rather 
than ideology, the Japan Socialist Party began tts elec- 
toral decline, from 30 percent of the vote to around 11 
percent today. The Socialist share dnfted to other oppo- 
sition parties, such as Komeito, rather than to the LDP, 
but the people voted their pocketbooks consistently 
enough to keep the conservatives in the 40 percent 
range. So long as the LpP could avoid a fatal fissure in its 
ranks, the electoral system assured ıt the government. 

The electoral system for the lower house was a legacy 
from the 1920s, which the American occupiers had 
accepted at the urging of Japanese elites. Electoral dis- 
tricts chose three to six members, depending on the dis- 
tricts population, but each voter could vote for one and 
only one candidate. The system showed a bias toward 
rural voters, though the demographic shifts made the 
rural edge less significant. Most important, candidates 
needed only a small slice of the districts electorate, say 
13 percent, to have reasonable assurance of election. 

Except for national leaders seeking prestige, there was 
no reason to appeal to the mass of voters in a district. 
Local special interest groups (organized into candidate 
support organizations called koenkal) were the easiest 
way for an LDP candidate to amass a mini-majority. In 
similar fashion, opposition parties could rely on orga- 
nized supporters (such as the public sector unions of the 
old Sohyo labor central for the Socialists) to carry a can- 
didate past the post. 

Consequently, the system undermined voter choice 
and party discipline by fostering competition among 
candidates from the LDP, who could expect two or 


three winners in many districts, and discouraging com-. 


petition between the LDP and the opposition parties, 
who counted on a fairly predictable share of the vote. 
For conservatives, the real parties were the koenkai, 
the Lp’ factions and, from the 1970s, the zoku (tribes) 
in thrall to nationwide special interests (for example, 
construction or agriculture). 

The electoral mechanics fostered an insatiable 
demand for money to lubricate the koenkai. The asset 


i 
“bubble” of the mid-1980s fed an exponential increase 
in campaign financing; too often from shadowy 
sources who were themselves beneficianes of the “bub- 
ble.” This became an increasingly normal granary for 
politicians and favor seekers, a principal reason that 
Japans customarily prudent financial authorities 
delayed remedial action. When a land scandal (the 
“Recruit” affair) exposed Japan's vulnerability to eco- 
nomic distress, the Bank Of Japan ratcheted up interest 
rates, deflating the bubble. But by then it was too late 
for a soft landing. 


THE 1980S IN PERSPECTIVE 

The bubble economy was judged by Japanese and 
Westerners to be the result of Japan's superior eco- 
nomic model. To their credit, top officials from the Kei- 
danren foresaw trouble but they were in a distinct 
minonty as real estate and the Nikkei stock index 
boomed. In the West commentators seemed to believe 
that Japan possessed a secret formula that rendered the 
laws of economics null ahd void. Even the Economist, 
in its November 11, 1989, issue, shortly before the 
bubble burst, called the boom “unstoppable.” 

For some the Japanese! model warranted emulation, 
right down to the establishment of an American MITI 
endowed with a talismanic “industrial policy.” For oth- 
ers the model was fearsome, a Pacman gobbling up the 
world economy. Few, even among observers disin- 
clined either to dewy eyed admuration or abject fear, 
examined the political causes of the bubble and its 
consequence, recession. Western commentators artic- 
ulated a version of bureaucratic politics theory in 
which the tripod of business, bureaucracy, and politi- 
cians ran on automatic pilot, seemingly programmed 
for perpetual growth. Fortune magazine’s May 18, 
1992, cover story, “Why Japan Will Emerge Stronger,” 
is representative of the genre. A year later, stagnation 
and scandal would unseat the LDP, but politics passed 
unnoticed in the article! a celebration of economic 
invincibility. Awash in superlatives, Fortune saw the 
“bubble” as having no lasting consequence and the 
recession, then well under way, as a speed bump on the 
expressway to the world’|most important economy. 

Recession persisted, running longer (37 months) 
than any previous postwar recession. The automatic 
pilot allowed for interest rate cuts, but not for a fiscal 
stimulus. Finance Ministry bureaucrats, the “best and 
the brightest” Japan had to offer, crafted budgets 
increasing funding for infrastructure, but offset them 
with tax increases, taking away with one hand what 
Finance gave with the other. In a milder recession, the 
Bank of Japan’s measures might have sufficed, but 
severe asset devaluation and the consequent blow to 
Japan's banks, credit unions, and mortgage companies 
meant that cuts in the interest rate (now at an unprece- 
dented one-half percent) by themselves would not 
restart the economy. Domestic demand suffers and tt | 











current account surplus threatens Japan’s competitive 
position. This time it has not been so much a ddllar 
problem as a “yen problem,” caused by inadequate 
macroeconomic policies. 


KYOTO VS. NIKKO 

The Japanese self-image, rooted in a history filled 
with natural and human calamity, 1s that of a culture of 
scarcity in which frugality and the avoidance of display 
are honored, even by those with money. This attitude 
finds expression in the serene gardens of the old capi- 
tal, Kyoto, in legends of selfless samurai, and in the 
idealization of simple farm village life. From 1945 until 
the 1970s, the image corresponded to the reality ofa 
hard-working Japanese nation, dedicated to economic 
progress. 

But there is another strain, symbolized by the sump- 
tuous Toshogu Shrine at Nikko, a seventeenth-century 
mausoleum honoring Ieyasu, the first Tokugawa 
shogun. In the go-go 1980s, a speculative class that 
delighted in ostentation rode the bubble. This class's 
behavior contradicted the work ethic and sense of fair- 
ness that had characterized the postwar era. Among its 
members were gangland figures (yakuza). The Sagawa 
affair, involving the yakuza, an express company, and 
former Lop kingmaker Shin Kanemaru (in whose 
house the police discovered a hoard of gold) brought 
public anger to a boil. This, along with the recession, 
led to the ouster of the Liberal Democrats. 

With the exception of electoral reforms, Hosokawa’ 
coalition showed little coherence. Other elements of the 
reform agenda, deregulation and decentralization, fared 
badly because of disagreements among the coalition and 
opposition from vested interests, especially Japan's 
bureaucracy. The Lpp/Socialist coalition, though it put an 
end to the cold war in Japanese politics, has not fared 
any better. Murayama’ coalition is a transitional govern- 
ment. The question remains, a transition to what? 

Reform, which depends on the movements of 
Japanese society rather than the fortunes of any politi- 
cal group, is uncertain. Government committees turn 
out plans to conduct further planning for deregulation, 
de facto recipes for indefinite postponement. And 
despite an evident desire in the provinces for greater 
autonomy from the all too visible hand of the Tokyo 
bureaucracy, decentralization remains a pious hope. 


WHAT NEXT? 

Japan has entered a confused stage. Scenarios range 
from renewed reform to political atrophy, leading to the 
entrenchment of the bureaucratic state in a climate of 
apathy. A government of retainers, and retainers of 
retainers, would not be a new phenomena. But the 
reform instinct is also far from unusual, as shown by 
the Meiji era, the shift away from the “reverse course” 
in 1960, and the incomplete political changes 
@nleashed in 1993. 
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Any mandate for change must await the next gen- 
eral election, which is why some leading businessmen 
have joined the media in calling for early dissolution of 
the Diet. The new electoral system for the House of 
Representatives (three-fifths single-member districts 
and two-thirds proportional representation) will not 
produce a stark two-party system, but it has provoked 
the demise of the Jspp and the unification of several 
opposition parties into the NFP. A three-party system 
similar to Germany's; in which the smallest party plays 
coalition balancer, is a likely outcome. 

The shape of the political map is one thing, its con- 
tent another. To oversimplify, Japan must deal with two 
linked issues: how to organize itself structurally (that is, 
to deregulate or not?) and what role to play internation- 
ally (for example, should the constitutions “no war” 
clause be amended, 1f only to authorize participation in 
UN peacekeeping?). Neither the body politic nor the par- 
ties shows much consensus about how to deal with 
these issues, a factor in talk of a liberal “third force,” con- 
stitutionally cautious, but presumptively reformist. 

Deregulation is a fashionable word, but there is 
unease, which vested interests play on, about how it 
might affect society. Opponents claim deregulation will 
raise unemployment to American levels, which no sen- 
sible Japanese wants. The argument does not compute; 
a regulated Europe has higher unemployment than the 
United States, while Japan’s unemployment has risen 
from 1.9 percent to 3.2 percent because of recession, 
which in part stemmed from a relatively closed econ- 
omy. The governing coalition backs deregulation, 
largely without enthusiasm. The NFP avowedly supports 
it, but the party’s commitment can only be tested if it 
survives to win an election. Internationalization is fash- 
ionable but ill-defined. Constitutional reform, which 
excites concerns among Japan’ neighbors about remili- 
tarization, is just one element. Given the reluctance of 
most Japanese to go beyond un peacekeeping, sueh 
fears seem exaggerated. Meshing the economy with the 
rest of the world may be the greatest challenge. 

Japan could move into a global role commensurate 
with its talents, but it may just as easily retreat into the 
shell of its exceptionalist history. Relations with Asian 
neighbors and the United States will have something to 
do with the outcome, but the keys to the future are in 
Japanese hands. The answer lies not so much with 
politicians, whatever their virtues, as with the people. 
The revisionists’ image of an unchanging Japan is 
wrong. Society has undergone tectonic changes since 
the end of the war, among them the shift from farm to 
city, the rise of a huge middle class, and prosperity 
inconceivable to the most visionary of Meiji reformers. 
A new work, The Age of Hirohito, Kaikichi Irokawa’s 
magisterial summation of the history of postwar Japan, 
rings these changes convincingly. The voters will have 
to translate them into political change, if that is what 
they want. In the meantime, the world waits. a 


What is happening in Japan is not its re-Asianization but Japan's Teassociation 


with Asia at the economic, security, and cultural/societal lev 
modern history, Japan has nót been part of Asia. In fact, the 


` Japan is an oxymoron.” 
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BY TAKASHI INOGUCHI 


oth in and outside Japan, it has become fashion- 
able to argue that Japan is in the process of re- 
Asianization. This is part of a larger argument 
that not only Japan but all of Asia is asserting an Asian 
identity ın economic affairs, security arrangements, 
and social and cultural values.1 
This argument rests on three lines of evidence. First, 
Asia’s rapid and steady economic development has led 
to the expansion of intraregional economic transac- 
tions—hence, the re-Asianization of Asia is under way 
economically. Second, in reaction to the scaled-down 
American military presence in Asia (which is part of 
the global reduction in United States military forces), 
there have been some attempts to indigenize security 
arrangements in Asia, albeit within a broader frame- 
work of an American security hegemony. Third, eco- 
nomic development has helped the region regain its 
self-confidence, which has manifested itself in asser- 
tions of Asian cultural traditions and values. Singa- 
pore’ trumpeting of Asian values, Japan's highlighting 
of the Japanese economic model, and Malaysian and 
North and South Korean nationalism are often men- 
tioned as examples.2 
While Asias re-Asianization has been taking place 
for years, Japan has had a very ambivalent role in the 
. What is happening in Japan is not its re-Asian- 
ization but Japan's “reassociation” with Asia at the eco- 
nomic, security, and cultural/societal levels. For most 
of its modern history, Japan has not been part of Asia. 





TAKASHI INOGUCHI Is senior vice-rector at the United Nations 
Untversity in Tokyo. His most recent books are Japans Foreign 
Policy in an Era of Global Change (London: Pinter 1993) and 
Japan: The Governing of an Economic Superpower (Tokyo: 
Untversity of Tokyo Press, 1993). 


1See for example Yoichi Funabashi, “The Aslanization of 
Asia,” Foreign Affairs, vol.72, no. 5 (November/December 
1993). 

2See Kishore Mahbubani, “The Pacific Way,” Foreign 
Affairs, voL 74, no. 1 (January/February 1995). 
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In fact, the re-Asianization of Japan is an oxymoron. 
This can be seen in the phrase “Japan and Asia,” which 
is as accepted as “Britain and Europe.” “Japan in Asia,” 
however, sounds like the phrase “Britain in Europe.” 


JAPAN'S SECURITY RELATIONSHIP WITH ASIA 

Japan's reassociation with Asia can be discerned in 
its widening security, economic, and cultural links with 
the continent. 

United States security requirements have dominated 
Japan's security relationship with Asia. Born out of 
Japan's defeat by the United States in World War I, the 
Japan—United States security treaty ceded United States 
security hegemony over Japan and the surrounding 
region at the end of the American military occupation 
of Japan in 1952. Since} the cold war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union had already flared 
up in the late 1940s, it was natural for the United 
States and Japan to extend their victor-vanquished 
security relationship once the occupation ended. 

The basis of Japan's security relationship with Asia 
was thus overshadowed by American cold war logic. 
Hence, although Japan normalized diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union in|1956, a peace treaty did not 
follow Similarly, Japans normalization of relations with 
China in 1972 took place only after the United States 
had done so in 1971. Diplomatic normalization with 
Vietnam became possible only after the United States 
withdrew from Vietnam in 1973. And Japan and North 
Korea still have not no relations. 

Diplomatic relations with South Korea also illustrate 
this cold war logic at work. The fact that Japan and 
South Korea, two United States allies in East Asia, were 
at odds with each other 1948 and 1965 (when 
relations were normalized) impeded the establishment 
of a more effective United Statesled security hegemony 
in the region. Security ties between the two countries, 
however, were more a ion of United States security 
strategy than J th Korean security concerns. 

Except for its ties with South Korea, Japan did now 
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develop security relationships with other Asian coun- 
tnes during most of the cold war. What brought Japan 
closer to Asia was Japan’s security relationship with the 
United States and Japans economic benefits, such as 
those acquired during the Korean and Vietnam Wars. 
Yet Japan did develop its own security strategy dur- 
ing the cold war. By far the most important aspect of 
this was the enhancement of its military capabilities 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. The communist menace led 
the United States to abandon its initial policy of limit- 
ing Japan to a small, peace-loving agricultural nation m 
the Far East. Instead, the United States sought to turn 
Japan into an unsinkable aircraft carrier—one that 
would allow the United States to deter threats to the 
region and carry out military operations. Japan had to 
go along with this strategy since there was no real alter- 


native in the early 1950s. While Japan's military, the. 


Self-Defense Forces (SDF), was born out of the need to 
maintain internal security when a large part of the 
United States military was mobilized for the Korean 
War, the spF gradually consolidated its security role as 
an auxiliary of the United States military might arrayed 
against the Soviet Union. 

Japans increasingly strong economic power nur- 
tured Japanese relations with Asia. Ironically, such rela- 
tions were first manifested in Japan's war reparations to 
some Asian countries. While reparations served their 
original purpose of mitigating Asian anger at the cruel- 
ties and miseries Japan had inflicted during the Second 
World War, they also constituted Tokyos first inroads 
into Asia while its industrial basis was still small. With 
war reparations came diplomatic normalization, and 
with normalization came the extension of Japanese 
business activities to Asia. As Japan's economic inter- 
ests grew in the 1950s and 1960s, its security interests 
simultaneously expanded to cover South Korea and 
Taiwan (however, at this time Japan’s economic inter- 
ests in much of Southeast Asia were not yet directly 
related to security issues). 

The first oil crisis in 1973 led Japan to develop the 
concept of “comprehensive security.” This new security 
strategy, recognizing Japan’ critical need to secure for- 
eign energy resources, focused on ensuring free passage 
at sea, especially in the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Pacific Ocean. Yet this expansion of security 
interests could materialize only in conjunction with 
the United States armed forces. What then took place 
was the steady expansion of Japan's Self-Defense Forces 
in terms of its ability to project naval and arr power. 


THE NEW SECURITY PERSPECTIVE 
The 1991 collapse of the Soviet Union is of foremost 





3 See, inter alia, Joseph Nye, “The Case for Deep Engage- 
ment,” and Chalmers Johnson and E.B. Keehn, “The Pen- 
tagon'’s Ossified Strategy,” Foreign Affairs, vol.74, no.4 
(Guly/August 1995). 
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importance to Japan's security interests, yet (not sur- 
prisingly) nothing has happened except that the criti- 
cal importance of the Japan—United States security 
relationship has been stressed, not just for Japan but 
for all of Pacific Asia. Its calculus goes roughly as fol- 
lows: the end of the cold war has created unprece- 


- dented uncertainty; thus the Japan—United States 


Security Treaty, the regions almost sole institutional- 
ized and longest-functioning security mechanism, has 
to be revitalized to ensure Pacific Asia’ security. 

However, the arguments against the Security Treaty 
are not insignificant in both countries.3 In the United 
States there have been growing calls for a post—cold 
war peace dividend , especially because disposable real 
income has been in virtual decline since 1980 for more 
than 90 percent of the population. This call has taken 
the form of both neoisolationism and hegemonic uni- 
lateralism. The former holds that the United States 
should not waste its resources when its allies are 
unwilling to bear the costs of alliance. The latter main- 
tains that the United States should impose its will over 
its allies while it is strong enough to do so, thus bol- 
stering its security arrangements in anticipation of the 
long-term decline of the United States. 

In Japan, calls for the termination of the Security 
Treaty used to come from left-wing forces and extreme 
right-wing nationalists. After 1901—and especially 
since the coalition government headed by socialist 
Prime Minister Tomiichi Murayama came to power in 
1994—the voices for termination have come from 
nationalists in the once center-right field of the politi- 
cal spectrum. This shift can be attributed to increasing 
agitation over what is widely perceived in Japan as 
America’ umpulsive arm-twisting style, largely derived 
from domestic political concerns and designed for 
domestic consumption. 

Japan's post—cold war security policy has been artic- 
ulated more fully in three areas: North Korea, the Tai- 
wan Strait, and the South China Sea. But the United 
States continues to play a critical role in all three. First, 
North Korea’s nuclear ambitions were in the spotlight 
between 1994 and 1995, almost leading at one point to 
a United Statesed military embargo against the Com- 
munist state. Japan’ core interest in North Korea Hes in 
preventing nuclear proliferation and preserving the sta- 
tus quo on the Korean peninsula, along with continu- 
ing its friendship with the United States. The North 
Korean issue reminded Japan of the need to consoli- 
date its nuclear energy supply scheme in a manner 
both cost-efficient and in harmony with the interna- 
tional nuclear energy regime, and of the need for a 
Japanese missile defense weapons system. 

The second focus of Japanese security policy is the 
Taiwan Strait and the issue of national unification 
between Tatwan and China. Taiwan has been steadily 
democratizing, and along with democratization the 
desire for Taiwanese independence has grown in the 
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government and among opposition parties. At the 
same tme, Chma has been registering a steady advance 
in economic development; it has also built up its mili- 
tary at an alarming speed. This is taking place amid 
growing uncertainty about the leadership of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. Finally, the United States has 
seemingly been enhancing its level of contact with the 
government in Taipei, which has enraged Beijing. 

Japan's security interests lie in China's continued 
political stability. Japan should encourage China to 
avoid too rapid economic development—which could 
ignite social unrest, political mstability, and major 
mternational contestation—while strengthening the 
policy of peaceful coexistence with the Tarwan-China 
scheme. 

The third area of policy concern, the South China 
Sea disputes between China and many of the member 
countries of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations, has put Japan in a difficult position. Although 
it has not taken sides, some private Japanese firms have 
invested in a Chinese-Taiwanese consortium exploring 
for petroleum along with some United States firms. 
(This is one small departure from Japan's past energy 
policy in that Japan has adopted a more proactive pol- 
icy of exploring and exploiting petroleum resources.) 
Here Japan’s security interests lie not only in safe- 
guarding the sea-lanes for petroleum imports but also 
in meeting 1ts ever-increasing energy demands by jom- 
ing energy production schemes directly. 


THE ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIP WITH ASIA 

In the 1950s and 1960s, Japan's economic ties with 
Asia were insignificant in comparison to 1ts economic 
ties with the United States The low level of national 
income ın much of Pacific Asia (including Japan) dur- 
ing those two decades also put intraregional economic 
relationships at a slightly more than negligible level. By 
the mid-1960s Japan, and by the late 1970s the four 
dragons (South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singa- 
pore) had achieved higher income levels, with the 
result that Japans economic relationship with Asia 
became significant. The subsequent all-out rise of 
Pacific Asia's economies in the 1980s and 1990s has 
placed Japan's economic relauonship with Asia on a par 
with its relanonship with the United States. 

The relative pattern of Japan's trade with, invest- 
ment in, and official concessional flows to such coun- 
tries has roughly coincided with their developmental 
momentum; first Thailand and Malaysia, then Indone- 
sia and the Philippines, and now China, Vietnam, and 
Burma. Moreover, since the 1985 Plaza Accord, which 
triggered the yens steady appreciation against the dol- 
lar, Japanese direct mvestment has grown, with much 
of Pacific Asia the destinanon. While Japanese capital 
has become a prime shaper of Pacific Asian economic 
relations, one should not be misled into beheving that 
Japan has become Pacific Asias predominant economic 


actor. Americans and West Europeans have also 
become important players there, especially in the total 
amount of direct investment in the region. Further- 
more, the United States remains a critical market for 
most Pacific Asian countties, since Japan has not been 
able to absorb the region's exports. China's rise as an 
economic power seems to have reduced the relative 
weight of Japan in the eyes of many in the United 
States; nevertheless, it cannot be denied that in the past 
50 years Japan has been d primary economic actor that 
has precipitated muchj of Pacific Asias dynamic 
growth. 

In examining Japan’sjeconomic relationship with 
Asia, one cannot overlook the fact that it has been gen- 
erally associated with alhance patterns. During the cold 
war, Japans economic ties were confined to noncom- 
munist Asian countries. [Although its economic rela- 
tons with North Korea, Outer Mongolia, and (North) 
Vietnam were politically significant, they were not eco- 
nomically significant, at least for Japan during that 
period. 

Japan's economic relationship with China, however, 
became very significant by the mid-1980s, when 
China’s economic reforms started to bear fruit. Japan 
applied its policy of ting economics from politics 
to China during Cen quite successfully. 

In the 1990s, the globalization and liberalization of 
economic activities have accelerated and are especially 
pronounced in Pacific Asia. This region is a clear ben- 
eficiary of the international free trade regime, since it 
depends critically on free'access to export markets and 
energy supplies. However, intraregional diversity in 
terms of development and income level has encour- 
aged many Pacific Asian| nations to rely pnmarily on 
the General Agreement jon Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
(and subsequently the World Trade Organization, or 
WTO) on trade matters. Only recently have the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperative (APEC) forum and other, 
more regionally oriented economic institutions been 
highlighted. 

The basic nature of suth regionally oriented institu- 
tons as APEC has been to support loose and open 
regionalism; they are not replicas of such integrating 
and liberalizing institutions as the European Union or 
the North American Free Trade Agreement. In their 
view, regionwide market and trade liberalization has to 
move more or less according to market forces and the 
actions of national governments 

However, the United States sees much of Pacific 
Asia as a bastion of regulation and protecnon. This per- 
ception, coupled with the regions almost perennial 
trade surplus with the United States, has led the United 
States to act as a politically driven unilateral lberalizer 
of Pacific Asian markets. Most pronounced in this 
respect is Japan's troubled economic relationship with 
the United States. More recently, Chinas economic dif- 
ficulties with the United States have come close jp 











Japans. America’s insistence that China improve 
human rights conditions before extending most 
favored nation status to China this spring is such an 
example. These economic disputes seem to take place 
with ever-growing economic interdependence and 
interpenetration between Pacific Asia and the United 
States. The nature of Japans economic relationship 
with Asia may thus be better understood when placed 
in a larger framework encompassing both sides of the 
Pacific Ocean. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP WITH ASIA 
Let us return to our starting point: Is Japan part of 
Asia? In order to answer this question from a 50-year 
perspective, I would like to examine how the Japanese 
locate World War II in their national consciousness. 
In identifying World War II in the minds of the 
Japanese people, it is important to recall that that war 
stands only midway in the continuum of modern 
Japanese history. The Japanese perspective on the war 
is based on the continuity of modern history, the tenac- 
ity of national identity, and memory of that history— 
attributes that distinguish the Japanese from many 
others. The problem is that this continuity and tenac- 
ity places the Japanese in a difficult posi- 
tion when the Second World War is 
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powers. Given a Hobson’ choice of reversing every- 
thing or confronting the West, Japan chose the latter. 

Japan's war against the West is widely regarded as a 
sinful war outside Japan. But the West, a similarly colo- 
nialist and imperialist power, is no less sinful. Japan's 
war against its Asian neighbors is widely acknowl- 
edged as wrong. But the Asians were victimized not 
only by the Japanese but also by the Westerners. Asia 
became perforce an arena for imperialist competition 
between two powers. A clear-cut summation of Japan's 
war has thus become difficult. On the one hand, Japan 
is no less guilty than the West. On the other hand, 
Japan is plainly guilty. But, the argument goes, if the 
West and the rest of the international community crit- 
icize Japan for having been singularly guilty, then 
something 1s wrong with the universally accepted ver- 
sion of history ` 

What is important is that given the predominance of 
universally accepted history, the Japanese, afraid of cur- 
rying international ill-will and of hurting their 150- 
year-old aspirations to stand on par with the West, 
have not vigorously put forward their differing views 
on the war. While feelmg guilty about their victims, the 
Japanese quietly dissent from the hegemonic interpre- 
tation of modern history (that is, the one 
accepted by, for example, five permanent 


regarded as war between freedom and dic- For most OF iis members of the United Nations Security 

tatorship, and as the formers victory over ; Council). 

the latter. modern history, As was noted, for the Japanese, Japan's 
The Japanese version of history 1s Japan has not been modem history has continuity. In the 

roughly as follows. World War II should be Japa , 1930s and 1940s, some military cliques 

called, at best, a complex war; from the part of Asia. made terrible mistakes; they were prose- 


very beginning of Japan's encounter with 
the West, the Japanese found themselves 
besieged by the Wests military, economic, and civiliza- 
tional onslaughts. In order to cope with or overcome 
the possible colonization of Japan by the West, the 
Japanese modernized their country—the army, the 
industries, and the government—through diligence, 
tenacity, and intelligence. Japan excelled at the game of 
the imperial powers, eventually achieving two victones 
at the turn of the century, over China in 1895 and over 
Russia in 1905. Japan also excelled at the game of the 
newly industrializing economies, becoming the first 
modern non-Western economy in the world before 
World War I. And Japan is among the first modern 
non-Western governments in the world that intro- 
duced, in the late nineteenth century, a form of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

Yet Japan’ successes in these triple games—imperial, 
economic and civilizational—placed the Japanese in a 
difficult position by the late 1930s. Because of the bar- 
riers put in place against Japan ın trade, investment, and 
other colonial activities by the Western powers, Japan 
was forced to take military action—forced to occupy 
much of its adjacent areas in order to defend itself in 
ase of a future confrontation with the Western great 





cuted and the necessary reforms were 
made after 1945. Yet the country’s original 
hopes of parity with the West did not die. According to 
this version of history, it is these aspirations and strug- 
gles, along with organizational and spiritual solidarity, 
that have made Japan a country of great economic and 
technological strength. The 1930s and 1940s were an 
aberration of modern Japanese history. After 1945 
Japan was remade to return to the right track. It has, as 
a result, achieved a status sometimes surpassing that of 
the West in terms of wealth (in per capita GNP) and 
health (longevity). 

This is in great contrast to the Germans in what 
became West Germany. Their version of history holds 
that all modern German history led to the Third Reich, 
and when the Reich ended in 1945, so did all modem 
German history. In 1945 the West Germans started de 
novo. In what became East Germany, the official version 
of history held that communists were victimized by the 
Nazis and that they fiercely resisted. In Austria, the offi- 
cial history says that Austrians were forced to act as they 
did by the Nazis and that the Austrians were victims. 

Modern Japanese history also has three versions of 
wartime history that are derived from the version we 
have been discussing. The left-wing version acknowl- 
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edges Japans guilt while stressing the dark side of 
Japan and the “no less sinful” aspect of the West. This 
version emphasizes that communists were jailed dur- 
ing wartime and portrays them as resisters and victims. 
In the end, the left-wing version offers a lesson on paci- 
fism. The center-right'’s version stresses the less-dark 
side of Japan and tones down the sinful aspect of the 
West. This version accommodates the hegemonic 
interpretation of history. The majority of Japanese have 
accepted the Allied powers’ interpretation of modern 
Japanese history in the sense that the military cliques 
led Japan in the wrong direction and that the Japanese 
people were largely victims. The right-wing version of 
modern Japanese history justifies the war both as self- 
defense against the Western economic embargo and as 
the liberation of Asia from Western colonization. The 
right-wing version resembles the Austrian version of 
history. It stresses the continuity of national identity 
and national aspirations while occasionally challenging 
the hegemonic cum universal interpretation of World 
War II in various forms, such as portraying the war as 
having liberated colonized Asian countries. 

All this demonstrates why Japan has not been able 
to fully come to terms with Asia as understood by 
Asians in the framework of Allied powers of the Sec- 
ond World War. This means Japans psychological rela- 
tionship with Asia has not been fully harmonious. 
Psychologically speaking, juxtaposing Japan with Asia 
is more comfortable for many Japanese than placing it 
within Asia. 


JAPAN’S ROLE IN ASIA 

I have examined Japan's relationship with Asia in 
three areas: security, economic, and psychological. In 
the first the United States has been predominant, fram- 
ing and overshadowing Japan's relationship with Asia 
since 1945. Although the United States has been 
downsizing (or “rightsizing”) its military presence in 
Asia the past two decades, the overall picture has not 
changed much. The post—cold war tensions on the 
Korean peninsula, along the Taiwan Strait, and in the 
South China Sea, for example, have led the United 
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States to exercise vigilance and heighten military pre- 
paredness to display its muscle. In the security context, 
future discussion of Japan's role in Asia is likely to 
focus on whether Japan’s broader and more proactive 
orientation matenalizes as Japan continues to maintain 
its security arrangements with the United States as a 
stabilizing lnchpin for the region. 

Economically, the Japanese relationship with Asia 
has grown dramatically in the last 50 years. But it is 
important to stress that Asias development, including 
Japan's, owes much to the presence of the global free 
trade regime and the relatively open and large United 
States markets that have absorbed Asian products. As 
was noted, the interdependence and interpenetration 
between Pacific Asia and North Amenca have also 
increased. Within the economic context, future discus- 
sion of Japan's role in Asia will likely focus on whether 
Japan's more global and enlightened onentation cat- 
alyzes ıts initiatives to consolidate the free trade regime 
and accelerate its own market liberalization. 

Japan's psychological! relationship with Asia, like 
its economic relationshjp, has no less dramatically 
broadened since the end of World War II. Yet it 1s 
important to stress some: differences between the two 
about how the Japanese! people place themselves in 
the historical evolution of the pre- and post-1945 
world order, especially their role in colonialism and 
imperialism in the pre-1945 era and their position in 
the United States—led world order. In the long per- 
spective of the next half century, Japan's role in the 
post—cold war world order is most likely to focus on 
convergence among the Asian countries; Japan, 
which will be less stigmatized by the psychological 
scars of the century preceding 1945, will be part of 
this process. Within this context, the discussion of 
Japan's role in Asia is likely to focus on whether 
Japan’s open and engaging orientation fuels its initia- 
tives to bring together Asians in activities such as 
regionwide historical documentation and analysis, 
and toward joint cooperative undertakings with 
global purposes such as United Nations peacelerping 
operations. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Middle East Peace Talks 

Sept. 28—In Washington, Israch Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
and Palestinian Liberation Organizanon (PLO) charman Yesir 
Arafat sign an agreement that will gradually place most of the 
Israch-occupied West Bank under Palestmian control. Israel 
will withdraw all its troops from “populated” areas by March 
30, 1996, Israehs and Palestinians will share punsdiction over 
designated “rural” areas; and Israeli troops will remain 
permanently in “Israeli” areas, such as settlements and military 
posts Hebron will be split mto three zones: 1 guarded by 
Palestinians, 1 by Israels, and 1 by both forces. Elections will 
be held for an 82-member Palestinian Council, which will 
become the crvil authority in the West Bank, and the “head of 
the executive authority.” The Council will remain in power 
until 1999, when fmal autonomy arrangements are to be 
completed In the meanume, Israel will contmue to have 
jurisdiction over Palestman borders and foreign matters. Jews 
will be guaranteed free access to rehgious sites m Nablus, 
Bethlehem, and Hebron 


North Atlantic Treaty 

Sept. 20—NATO approves guidelines for the admission of former 
Soviet-bloc countries to the alltance, members 
must demonstrate a commitment to the free market, human 


nights, and democracy. 


United Nations 

Sept. 20—China prohibits Tatwan from requesting entry into the 
UN by voting to strike the proposal from the General 
Assembly's agenda; this ts the 3d consecutive year it has taken 
this action. 


World Court 

Sept. 22—The World Court refuses to reopen a 1973 case m 
which New Zealand had sought to ban French atmospheric 
nuclear testmg m the South Pacific, the court says the case 
cannot be reopened because the current French testing 1s 
underground. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Sept. 5—The student-led Tahban milina captures Herat, 
2d-largest city; the Taliban entered the crvil war 
last year and has taken control of one-third of the country. 
Sept. 6—Thousands of government supporters protesting 
Pakistan's support of the Taliban rebels burn the Palastan 
embassy m Kabul; 1 embassy offictal is lalled. 


ALGERIA 


Sept 2—A truck bomb, kills 4 people and injures 80 m Algiers; 
the Armed Islamic Group 1s beHeved responsible. 
Sept. 283—Former Interior Mmister Aboubaker Belkaid 1s killed 


in Algiers; no group takes responsibilty for the shooting. 


BELARUS 


Sept. 12—Belarusan fighter jets shoot down an American 
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hydrogen balloon that had drifted over the border with Poland 
while competing in a race, killing the 2 American crew 
members, 2 other American balloons are forced down; 
Belarusan authorities claim they attempted to radio the 
Americans and fired warnmg shots before downing the 
balloon. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA: 

Sept. 1— NATO suspends atr strikes on Bosnian Serb targets after 
the US announces that a meeting between the foreign 
ministers of Croana, Serbia, and Bosnia will be held m Geneva 
on September 8 to discuss a Bosnian peace settlement. 

Sept. 5—NATO resumes bombing after Bosnian Serbs refuse to 
remove heavy artillery and mortars to areas 12.5 miles outside 
Sarajevo 

Sept. 12—Bosnian Mushm, Bosnian Croat, and Croatian 
government forces begin an offenstve to retake Serb-held 
territory m western and northern Bosnia. 

Sept. 13—The UN reports that at least 40,000 Bosnian Serb 
refugees are fleeing western Bosnia and heading north to the 
Bosnian Serb city of Banja Luka. 

Sept. 14—NATO announces that it will suspend air attacks after 
Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic and Bosnian Serb 
mulitary commander General Ratko Mladic agree to withdraw 
all heavy weaponry outside the 12.5-mile “exclusion zone” 
around Sarajevo. 

Sept. 19—Bosman Muslim and Bosnian Croat leaders pledge not 
to attack the Bosnian Serb stronghold of Banja Luka; the 
Bosnian militias have captured a large swath of Serb-held 
territory smce their offensive began September 12. 

Sept. 21—UN and NATO forces announce that the Bosnian Serbs 

Sept. 26—At the UN, foreign ministers from Bosma, Croatia, and 
Serbia (representing the Bosnian Serbs) agree on a government 
structure for Bosnia under which Bosnia would remain a smgle 
country, but with 2 substates. a new Serb repubhc and a 
Muslim-Croat federation; the mmusters are unable to arrange a 
cease-fire. 


CHINA 

Sept 27—While on a visit to the US, Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen says that a contract to sell 2 Chinese-built nuclear 
power reactors to Iran has been canceled: the US had been 
critical of the proposed sale. 


COLOMBIA 

Sept. 20—Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) 
guernllas kill 24 plantation workers in northwest Colombia; 
the workers are believed to have been former FARC guerrillas 
who had turned in their weapons as part of a peace agreement 
with the government 

Sept 27—President Ernesto Sampers lawyer, Antonio José 
Cancino, is wounded in an attack in which 2 of his 

are killed; Cancano has defended Samper agamst 

charges that he recetved contributions from drug 
kingpins. The Movement for the Dignity of Colombia takes 


responsibility for the attack. 
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Comoros 

Sept. 28—A French mercenary, Bob Denard, overthrows the 
government of President Said Mohamed Djohar, Captain 
Combo Ayouba, the head of a transitory military committee, 
takes control of the country 


CUBA 

Sept 6—The Natonal Assembly passes a law that will allow 
foreign investment, beginnmg this year, ın all economic sectors 
except education, health care, and defense; it will also grant 
foreign companies 100% ownership in their Cuban businesses. 


EGYPT 

Sept 20—The government clams it has discovered 2 mass graves 
in the Sinai containing the bodies of Egypuan prisoners of war 
and unarmed crvihans executed by Israeli forces during the 
1967 War. 

Sept. 23—Government officials report that Talaat Kassem, a 
senior leader of the mihtant Islamic Group, which 1s 
attempting to overthrow the government, has been arrested in 
Croatia. Kassem, who was granted asylum by Denmark in 
1992, has been sentenced to death ın Egypt for orgamzing 
assassmnations, officials say the government will attempt to 
extradite him 


FRANCE 

Sept. 1—The mulitary seizes 2 Greenpeace ships and arrests 2 
divers off Mururoa atoll ın the Pacific Ocean, Greenpeace is 
protesting France’ decision to renew underground nuclear 
testing on the atoll. 

Sept 3—A bomb explodes at a Paris market, wounding 4 people, 
this is the 4th such explosion in Pans in the last month, 
officials believe the Algertan-based Armed Islamic Group 1s 
responsible 

Sept 5—The government begins nuclear testing on Mururoa 
atoll 

Sept 7—A car bomb explodes outside a Jewish school in a Lyons 
suburb, wounding 14 people, Islamic muhtants are believed 
responsible for the attack 

Sept. 9—In a nationwide sweep, police arrest 31 suspected 
Islamic militants m connection with 6 bomb attacks since July 
25. 


GEORGIA 

Sept 18—Deputy Security Mınıster Temur Khachshzh 15 
arrested ın connection with the August 29 car bombing that 
wounded Georgian President Eduard Shevarnadze, 
Khachishzili ıs believed to be associated with parliament 
member Dzhaba losehanı, the leader of the paramilitary group 
called the “Horsemen” who withdrew from the presidenual 
race last week. 


GREECE 

Sept 13—The government announces that it will lift its trade 
embargo on Macedonua if the former Yugoslav republic agrees 
to certain concessions, including a change ın us flag, the 
embargo bas been m effect for 19 months Greece has refused 
to recognize Macedonia since it declared independence in 
1991. 


Ham 

Sept. 18—President Jean-Bertrand Anstide announces that he 
will step down when his elected term formally ends on 
February 7, 1996 

Sept. 28—Members of Anstıdes Layalas Platform win the majonty 


of legislative seats in a 3d round of runoff elections that were 
held September 24; Aristide supporters capture 17 of 27 seats 
in the upper house and 67jof 83 seats m the lower house. 


IRAN 

Sept 20—An Iranian plane hijacked by a flight attendant 
September 19 on a flight from Teheran to Kish 1s allowed to 
leave Israel, where the hyacker and 5 passengers had sought 
asylum The hyacker 1s granted asylum, the passengers and 
crew are returned to Iran. | 





ISRAEL | 

Sept. 28—In Aona the eike Westbank: odd 
of Israeh settlers protest the agreement signed today by the 
government and the PLO that will eventually cede control of 
the West Bank to the Palesumans 

Sept. 30—Hundreds of Israeli settlers protesting the new Israeh- 
PLO agreement march through Hebron, attacking Palestnian- 
owned cars and homes; 2 settlers are arrested. 


HALY | 

Sept 26—Former Italian Prone Minister Giulio Andreotn goes 
on tnal on charges that he granted political favors to the 
Siahan maha. 


JAPAN 
Sept 22—Trade Minster Ryutaro Hashimoto 1s elected leader of 
the Liberal Democratic Party 


LEBANON 
Sept 25—Two Israeli soldiers are killed ın an attack on their post 
a ESE See ae yee reese ules pha 
Lebanon. 


LiByA 

Sept. 9—In Benghan, government soldiers clash with foreigners 
who are bemg forcibly expelled from Libya; at least 30 people 
have been killed ın 2 days of fighting The clashes follow 
stepped-up efforts by Libyan leader Colonel Muammar Qaddafi 
to expel foreign workers, mainly Palestinians, Sudanese, and 
Egyptians. 


MExico 


Sept 25—Authorities arrest Nicolas Manscal in the 1993 
shooting death of Roman ails Cardmal Juan Jesus Posadas 
Ocampo in Guadalajara; the cardinal and 5 bodyguards were 
killed when gunmen mistook them for a drug gang 

Sept 28—The New York Times reports that government ofhaals 
have expelled or refused reentry into Mexico to 4 Catholic 
Ed Se isabel a The officials allege 
that the 4 pnests were instigating rebellion by Chiapan 
peasants 


NEPAL. 

Sept. 10—The Communist gavernment is dissolved after 
Parliament passes a no-confidence vote, 107 to 88; opposition 
partes accuse Prime Minister Manmohan Adhikari and his 
government of abusing land reform programs and placing 


supporters ın civil service positions 





PHILIPPINES ) 

Sept. 12—The supreme court upholds Imelda Marcos’ right to sit 
in Congress and confirms her May victory in the congressional 
race; the Commission on Elections had disquahfied her on a 
technicality. e 





Sept. 20—The New York Times reports that an Islamic court m the 
United Arab Emirates has sentenced a Philippine maid, Sarah 
Balabagan, to death on September 17 for kilhng a man who 
had raped her, President Fidel Ramos has sent 3 top ministers 
to the country to discuss her sentence. 


RUSSIA 

Sept. 8—By a vote of 258 to 2, the lower house of the Duma 
passes a nonbinding resolution that calls on President Bons 
Yeltsin to suspend Russia's cooperation agreement with NATO 
because of NATO's air bombardment of Bosnian Serb positions 
in Bosnia. 

Sept 13—A rocket-propelled grenade 1s fired into the US 
embassy in Moscow, no injuries are reported; no one chums 
responsibility for the attack. 

Sept. 22—After the Kola Peninsula power authority cuts off 
electncity to a nuclear submarme base in northern Russia, 
claiming the base owes it $4.5 million, soldiers take control of 
4 power substations m the region and force the company to 
Testore power to the base. 


RWANDA 
Sept. 13—The UN reports that the army kled 100 Hutu along 
the border with Zaire on September 11. 


SOMALIA 


Sept. 1—Fighting between supporters of Mohamed AH Mahdi 
and General Mohamed Farah Aidid im Mogadishu leaves 14 
people dead and 74 wounded 
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Sept. 17—Aidid’s militia seizes the city of Baidoa; several aid 
workers are taken hostage. 
Sept. 22—General Aidid releases 14 hostages 


SRI LANKA 

Sept. 6—Most of the 136 passengers aboard a ferry hijacked on 
August 30 are released by the Tamil Tiger guerrillas; the freed 
hostages are handed over to the Red Cross; an indefinite 
number of hostages remain onboard. 


TURKEY 

Sept. 20—Prime Minister Tansu Culler resigns after the 
Republican People’s Party withdraws from her ruling coaliton 
to protest the government's austerity program, which has kept 
wage increases below inflanon. Caller says she will try to form 
a new government instead of calling for emergency elections. 


UNITED STATES 

Sept 5—A federal court m Baltimore orders Emmanuel 
Constant, the head of the Haitian paramilitary Front for 
Advancement and Progress, to be deported to Hat to face 
murder, torture, and rape charges; Constant entered the US last 
year on a tourist visa and was arrested May 10. 

Sept 6—The Senate Select Committee on Ethics votes 
unanmously to expel Senator Bob Packwood (R.-Ore.) from 
the Senate for sexual misconduct, obstruction of justice, and 
violation of the Senate's ethics code. 


‘Sept. 7—Packwood resigns his seat. | 
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The United States and Southeast Asia 
Enter a New Era 


2 FREDERICK Z. BROWN 


n April 1975, when the pro—United States govern- 

f ments in Saigon and Phnom Penh fell and the neu- 
A tralist government in Vientiane moved into the 
communist’ camp, it seemed that the United States 
might be tempted to withdraw from Southeast Asia. Of 
urse, this would have been impossible. The United 
tates retained extensive economic interests through- 


out the region and, outside Indochina, the skein of | 


American security arrangements and fundamental 

political relationships remained in place. The people of 

Indochina had suffered immensely for a generation 

(and continued to do so for another generation), but 

for the United States the damage was to its credibility 
` during the cold war. In 1977, the plaintive mantra of 
' the Carter administration became, “the United States 
` will remain an Asia-Pacific power.” 

When Vietnam invaded Cambodia in 1978, the 
United States quietly backed the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations and China in order to force Viet- 
nam, supported by the Soviet Union, out of Cambodia. 
It is now clear that this policy to “Let ASEAN take the 
lead!” contributed to the eclipse of Soviet power in 
Asia and to a radical reorientation of Vietnamese for- 
eign policy. Ironically, Hanoi’s Cambodia adventure and 
its grievous consequences for Vietnam and the Soviet 
Union turned out to be a major victory for ASEAN soli- 

- darity, creating the conditions for the relatively stable 
geopolitical situation we see today in continental 


FREDERICK Z. BROWN teaches Southeast Astan studies at Johns 
Hopkins Universitys Paul H. Nitze School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies. He is author of Second Chance: The United 
States and Indochma in the 1990s (New York: Council on 
P®reign Relations, 1989). 


Southeast Asia. The cost of this stability, however, to 
the Cambodian people was extremely high. Moreover, 
it is undeniable that a good deal of American “face” 


~ departed with the helicopters that left the roof of the 


United States embassy in Saigon on April 30, 1975, and 
that the international prestige of the United States still 
suffers from an image of inconstancy born of the tragic 
events of the 1970s. 

With the end of the cold war, Southeast Asia has 
charged ahead with its astounding economic growth 
(the world’ tallest skyscraper is under construction in 
Kuala Lumpur as this is written). ASEAN has emerged as 
a remarkably resourceful regional political and eco- 
nomic grouping. The cold wars end, however, does not 
promise illity On the contrary, it holds the dan- 
ger of regional conflict because of an unpredictable and 
perhaps expansionist China. In this new environment, 
American foreign policy operates under familiar ten- 
sions: between idealism and pragmatism; between 
multilateral and unilateral impulses; and between iso- 


lationism and involvement. 
\ 


THE DEMISE OF IDEOLOGY? 
A guiding prtictple for Ameciean polizyitn thetwen | 
tieth century has been to prevent any single power from , 
dominating Asia’s landmass or the waters of the Pacific. 
Following Japan's defeat in World War I, the countries ' 
that threatened American interests in the context of the 
cold war were, obviously, the Peoples Republic of China 
and the Soviet Union. China intervened in Korea in 
1950, causing stalemate in a war the United States 
thought it had already won; the result was an interna- 
tional security problem that today has nuclear dimen- 
sions. In addition, Beijings desire to exert control over— 
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an errant Taiwan province has disturbed the United 
States—China bilateral relanonshtp for almost half a cen- 
tury. Moscow’ attempt to challenge American naval 
dominance in the western Pacific after the-United States 
withdrawal from Indochina represented an outward 
thrust of Soviet military power that deeply disturbed 

i n, as did the Soviet-Vietnamese alliance after 
1975. The prospect of military cooperation between the 
two communist superpowers in concert against the 
United States caused anxiety for American security 
planners until 1972, by which time the Sino-Soviet rift 
had allowed the United States to align itself tacitly with 
Beijing against Moscow. 

But it was the specter of international communism 
that preoccupied American foreign policy after World 
War II. The ideological challenge of international com- 
munism, using surrogates in Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia and domestic msurgencies against the 
governments of the newly independent countries of 
Southeast Asia, was seen as a direct threat to American 
interests in Asia. Mao's victory in 1949, the Chinese 
intervention in North Korea in 1950, the 
French defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 1954, 
and the Tet offensive in 1968 were the sign- 
posts of communism's march in Asia. The 
“dommo theory,” which predicted the 


` forth the principles of “ 





Vietnam will never 
again be near the 


4 
l 


exception. Criticized for not having a coherent 
post—cold war foreign policy, the Clinton administra- 
tion has tried its hand at devising an ideology of sorts 
in the form of a national security strategy that has set 
gagement and enlargement.” 
These doctrines envisage a military establishment capa- 
ble of fighting and winning two simultaneous regional 
conflicts; economic policies designed to stimulate 
global economic growth and free trade; and the protec- 
tion, consolidation, and enlargement of the “commu- 
nity of free market democracies.”1 - 
Though there is little new about the military aspects 
of this doctrine, the “enlargement” thesis, which 
embraces human rights, democratization, and the free 
market as its principles, has been controversial in 
Southeast Asia. and Singapore (and of course 
Vietnam) see enlargement as an attempt to impose the 
American interpretation of democracy and human 
rights on Asian societies. The debate over “Western 
values” has taken on a political cast, partly because of 
actions taken by the Clinton administration and 
Congress regarding issues such as labor 
conditions in Indonesia, human rights vio- 
lations in East Timor, media restrictions in 
Singapore ahd Indonesia, and the punish- 
ment by flogging of an American teenager 








sequential collapse of friendly govern- center of in Singapore. This relatively mild expres- 
ments, was an article of faith for American i , ‘sion of American “ideology” in the realm 
strategic planners, who saw Indonesia and American foreign of human rights and democratization has 
India as the ultimate dominoes in line after ; stirred a strong reaction partly because sev- 
mainland Southeast Asia had fallen to a policy, ae should eral governments in the region resent, cor- 
Moscow-Beijing-Hanoi axis. Thus through- it be. rectly, any hint of dictation from the United 


out the presidencies of Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson, Viemam became 
“our Asian Berlin.” _ 

The ideological battles of the cold war are now his- 
tory. The collapse of the Soviet Union doomed Viet- 
nam5 pretensions to an Indochina Federation and 
forced it to accept a political compromise in Cambodia. 
Today Vietnam is no longer the pariah of Southeast 
Asia but its commercial darling. China has long since 
gotten out of the revolution game in the Philippines 
and Indonesia; in the 1970s it abandoned support for 
communist insurgencies in Thailand and Malaysia. 
Vietnam remains Leninist but neither its political views 
nor its military forces threaten its neighbors. Marxist 
economic theory 1s bankrupt. While China and North 
Korea are no longer a menace to the region in terms of 
their ideology, their military capabilities remain 
formidable. 

Ideas, whether politically, religiously, or ethnically 
inspired, still have plenty of explosive power. The 
search for a “unifying concept” seems to be a universal 
national preoccupation, and the United States is no 








1A National Security Strategy of Engagement and Enlarge- 
ment (Washington, D.C. The White House, July 1994). 


States and partly because these govern- 
ments feel genuinely threatened by the 
forces to which “enlargement” may appeal. Yet in Thai- 
land, United States condemnation of the May 1992 
suppression of the democracy movement by General 
Suchinda Kraprayoon was welcomed by many Thai 
politicians, as was subsequent firm United States sup- 
port for the government of Prme Minister Anand Pan- 
yarachun that replaced the military junta. Intervention, - 
it seems, is not always unwelcome. 


SUPERPOWER POLITICS 
With international communism dead, the resur- 
gence of classic nationglism is nowhere more evident 
than in the People’s Republic of China. In 1995, 
China's ultimate ee are of primary interest to 
the United States and the nations of Southeast Asia. 
China is indeed the Middle Kingdom of the Asian 
landmass, boasting 1.2 billion people and a proud, 
5,000-year history. A great power in every sense of the 
word, China is more than a nation: it is a civilization 
with ethnic links to all the countnes of Southeast Asia 
and a cultural force that commands respect and fear 
from its neighbors. By the year 2020, China will have 
the world’s largest economy; its economic powers 





already shaping regional politics. It will also have a 
modern air force and navy capable of projecting force 
well beyond its borders. 

The United States is no longer the guardian of 
Southeast Asia, whose states in the 1950s were newly 
independent and weak, but it does have a unique 
regional role as the world’s most powerful nation eco- 
nomically and militarily. This fact is readily admitted 
by all responsible politicians in Southeast Asia, includ- 
ing the former Indochina states and critics of United 
States “enlargement” rhetoric. Remarkably, the United 
States has no enemies in Southeast Asia and, for the 
first time in a century, it does not have any formal mil- 
itary bases in the region. (“Places not bases” is the Pen- 
tagon's term of art, meaning lightly manned facilities 
for repairs and transit to the Middle East rather than 
Clark and Subic Bay arrangements.) Compared with 
China and Japan, the United States does not appear to 
have nefarious designs on the region; American busi- 
nessmen are considered to be traders and investors 
interested in a fair profit rather than exploitation. Per- 
haps most important, the United States is geographi- 
cally very far away—yet the Seventh Fleet is “just over 
the horizon,” a reassuring presence. 

Southeast Asians are, however, doubtful about the 
health of American society and are also disconcerted by 
the wobbly nature of certain American policies. There 
is no easy way for the United States to address such 
doubts and criticisms except through constant dia- 
logue. It is imperative that the United States communi- 
cate clearly to its ASEAN friends its policies toward 
China and how these policies are evolving. The ASEAN 
states question the unpredictable, seemingly irrational, 
twists of American policy, as in Taiwanese President 
Lee Teng-hui’s “unofficial visit” to Cornell University 
this spring. ASEAN has also been concerned that the 
United States has not taken a consistent and firm stand 
on Chinese actions in the South China Sea. The United 
States has said publicly that it takes no position on the 
legal merits of the competing claims to sovereignty 
over the various small islands and atolls in the South 
China Sea, but would “view with serious concern any 
maritime claim, or restriction on maritime activity, in 
the South China Sea that was not consistent with inter- 
national law, including the 1982 uN Conventions on 
the Law of the Sea.” It has endorsed the 1992 ASEAN 
declaration on the South China Sea and offered “to 
assist [diplomatically] in any way the claimants deem 
helpful”? The effort to convince ASEAN of the American 
commitment to consult on China must be a center- 
piece of United States policy toward Southeast Asia. 


The dichotomy of containing versus engaging China is 
a delicate matter that will never be completely resolved 





2Statement by Christine Shelly, acting spokesperson of the 
United States State Department, Washington, D.C., May 10, 
4.995. 
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since both courses of action are relevant to the unset- 
tled situation in China. 


VIETNAM: OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 

Vietnam will never again be near the center of 
American foreign policy, nor should it be. Nevertheless, 
the United States has clear economic, political, and 
strategic interests in Vietnam. That country’s integra- 
tion into the socioeconomic fabric of Southeast Asia 
represents an extraordinary opportunity to inaugurate 
a genuinely fresh era in relations between the United 
States and the region. 

On July 11, 1995, President Bill Clinton announced 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 
The relationship remains far from “normal,” but the 
presidents decision was an essential step in order to 
allow for better bilateral cooperation and close a 
painful chapter in American history. The United States 
embargo on economic and trade relations with Viet- 
nam had been lifted in February 1994 and the estab- 
lishment of “liaison offices” in Hanoi and Washington 
was subsequently approved. It took until this July— 
another 18 months—to go all the way because Ameri- 
can politicians, skittish about confronting the only war 
the United States has lost, viewed normalization not as 
foreign policy but as a domestic political issue. Clinton, 
who had declined military service during the Vietnam 
War, believed that recognition would gain few votes 
but could lose many. Inevitably, the timing of recogni- 
tion reflected a judgment of political risk in the 
November 1996 presidential election. 

With diplomatic relations between the United States 


and Vietnam finally established, five prominent policy 


issues have surfaced: economic relations (namely the 
granting of nondiscriminatory most favored nation 
trade status); satisfactory resolution of the fate of 
Americans believed to be held captive or listed as miss- 
ing in Southeast Asia (Pows and mias); Vietnam’ atti- 
tude toward human rights; the Viemamese Communist 
Partys attitude toward political change; and Viemam's 
role in the strategic equations of continental Southeast 
Asia and the South China Sea. 

Even before normalization, the United States had 
dealt with Vietnamese authorities routinely on a range 
of issues and, in practice, had more contact with the 
Hanoi government than with many other states with 
which it enjoyed “normal” relations. The United States 
obtained privileges and freedom of ground and air 
movement for Pow and MIA search operations (includ- ` 
ing the stationing of American military personnel in 
Hanoi and access to government archives) that were, 
and remain, highly e. POW and MIA operations 
have pumped millions of dollars directly into Viemam’s 
economy through helicopter rentals, wages for Viet- 
namese workers, excavation rights, and other support 
functions. With normalization, the joint searches and 
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cooperative measures will continue untl the United 
States is satisfied that the “fullest possible account- 
ing”—however that is eventually defined—has been 
made. It is apparent that normalization helps rather 
than slows down this effort. 

The pace of commerce has picked up across the 
board. In the year since the lifting of the embargo, trade 
and investment by American private business have 
taken off steadily, if not dramatically. Two-way trade in 
1994 totaled $222 million, with the United States real- 
izing a 4:1 advantage because of aircraft and agribusi- 
ness sales. Trade in the first half of 1995 was $181 
million and could top $400 million by the end of the 
year. American companies are among the top 10 
investors in Vietnam in part because of the petroleum 
sectors expanding operations. Many Fortune 500 com- 
panies, including three banks, have opened offices in 
Viemmam and, as expected, American 
companies have been especially active in 
aircraft, energy, tourist, communications, 





ship with China, building a parallel relationship with 
Vietnam on security matters is also a prudent course. 
Having been invaded many times by the Middle King- 
dom over the past 2,000 years, the Vietnamese are 
painfully aware of thein China problem. The uncer- 
tainty of China’s leadership transition makes it all the 
more important for the United States to develop a dia- 
logue on regional issues both within arr and with Viet- 
nam bilaterally. 
The normalization of relations with Vietnam is also 
the best way to facilitate)the social change in Vietnam 
that the United States advocates globally: wider politi- 
cal representation of different interests, respect for 
human rights, market economics, and civil freedoms. 
For example, it is doubtful that Vietnam can achieve 
genuine economic improvements in the absence of 
greater political openness. The Vietnamese Communist 
Party, at least in its present form, may no 
longer enjoy the “mandate of heaven” in 
the eyes ofthe Vietnamese people. The 





and information-processing ventures. Obvious differences lifting of the United States embargo, the 
Although the Vietnamese market issmall in opinion between infusion of capital from international 
com to the Chinese market, Ameri- f financial institutions, and the inflow of 
can a see Vietnam’ 73 million SOME Southeast Asian aid from bilateral economic assistance 
people, industrious workforce, and rapid nations and the programs from Japan and other interna- 
wth rate (9 percent in 1994) as an ; tional doners have already had a major 
Tae new addition to Southeast Asia’ United States with impact. ` 
thriving economic environment. regard to human Over the longer term, as Vietnam's 
During the cold war ıt was argued that hee sid society modernizes, receives information, 
by normalizing relations, the United ngns an and joins the outside world, the fears of 
States might cut into the Soviet Union's democratization the Leninists will prove to be well 
strategic relationship with Vietnam, ; founded: pòlitical and economic change 
etic tad flowered after 1975. The should be discussed cannot Teee The erosion of ide. 
Soviet Pacific Fleet seemed to bein com- openly but must not ology by science, education, cultural 
“petition with the United States Seventh þe itted t exchanges, and the marketplace will 
Fleet for control of the Pacific. By 1978, Permi 9 make “peaceful evolution” in Vietnam 
the Soviet-Vietnamese security relanon- disrupt basic common inevitable, leading initially to a softer 
ship was a potential threat to Southeast interèst authontarianism and later to a more 


Asia, as demonstrated by heavy Soviet 
investment in Vietnams Cambodia oper- 
ation. Thus it was in the United States 
interest to have a weak, confined Vietnam. 
With the collapse of the Soviet Union, this cold war 
argument is no longer relevant. China, a much more 
durable strategic player, is now the power to be reck- 
oned with in Southeast Asia. Chinas long-term inten- 
tions are unclear but, as noted, suspect, particularly 
regarding the South China Sea, where China's 
sovereignty claims directly conflict with those of the 
Philippines, Malaysia, Brunei, Vietnam, and perhaps 
Indonesia. Vietnam, however, is now a member of the 
ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF). Moreover, while Amer- 
ica’s paramount interest is in building a sound relation- 





3Robert ino, The Last Leninists: The Uncertain Future 
of Asias Communist States (Washington, D.C.: Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, 1992). 





sophisticated participatory government. 
One clear lindicator of social change 
already under way is the training of hun- 
dreds of Vietnamese officials in American, Australian, 
and European educational institutions. An important 
part of this process is the attitude of the Vietnamese- 
American community, which constitutes about one- 
half the “Viet kieu” (overseas Vietnamese) of 2 million 
people. 

Vietnam will move at'its own pace away from the 
Leninist system toward a uniquely Vietnamese version 
of what Robert Scalapino calls “authoritarian plural- 
ism,” an amalgam of socialism and free market eco- 
nomics kept in place by a structured political system 
that only gradually admits the existence of more than 
one party.3 The United States would be well advised to 
emphasize “engagement” rather than “enlargement.” It 
should not demand acceptance of an American per- 


spective on human and civil rights as a precondition 
| 





for further movement in the relationship; this could 
retard the progress of the very values and institutions 
it favors. History has shown that the Vietnamese are 
endowed with a strong spirit of independence. Over 
time they should be capable of designing their own 
political system. Given the country’ tortured history, 
this can only be a complex, lengthy process. 

The future development of the United States—Viet- 
nam relationship will thus be played out on a field 
where American objectives (resolution of the POW/MIA 
issue, growth m commerce, adherence to international 
human rights standards, a strong strategic dimension) 
are balanced against Vietnamese objectives (full com- 
mercial access for Vietmamese exports, private Ameri- 
can investment, oblique strategic leverage toward 
China). Vietnam is no longer a war: it is an impover- 
ished yet dynamic country. Over the next generation 
Vietnam will be plugged into the ASEAN economic grid 
and have a real chance to become another Asian eco- 
nomic tiger. With the cold war over, it is in the Ameri- 
can national interest to see a strong Vietnam, one that 
is economically prosperous and a contributor to the 
peace and stability of Asia and the Pacific. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA’S SENIOR PARTNER? 

Can Southeast Asia count on the United States in 
the geopolitical and economic crunches that are sure to 
come in the next century? There are obvious differ- 
ences in opinion between some Southeast Asian 
nations and the United States with regard to human 
rights and democratization. These differences should 


be discussed openly but must not be permitted to dis- ` 


rupt basic common interests in security cooperation 
and the growth of economic and commercial relations. 
The United States should state its position on human 


rights and point out that an enlightened electorate and 
participatory—as opposed to exclusionary—gover- 
nance are fundamental to stability. 

Here one Southeast Asian nation, the Philippines, 
and the United States are squarely of one mind. As 
with Vietnam, it would be inimical to America’s 
national interests in Southeast Asia generally to make 
acceptance of American-style values and institutions 
the precondition for good relations. So far there have 
been diplomatic tiffs over these issues but relatively lit- 
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tle disruption. Singapore remains a stalwart supporter 
of a strong American military presence in the region 
and Malaysia—where the United States is the single 
largest foreign investor—still enthusiastically welcomes 
American business even as Prime Minister Mahathir 
Mohammad blasts American “hegemonism.” To date, 
the relationships with Thailand and Indonesia have 
been kept on an even keel through prudent diplomacy 
and pragmatism. The United States and Southeast Asia 
have far more interests in common than causes for dis- 
agreement. 

Of all the developing areas of the world, Southeast 
Asia has brought the positive aspects of regionalism to 
their finest point: the scheme to develop the Mekong 
River Basin, the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA), the thick 
web of consultations within ASEAN (300 subcabinet 
meetings annually), and the growing security under- 
standings within ARF are but a few examples. American 
policy should search for ways to strengthen the pres- 
ence of the United States in regional multilateral 
forums without implying a desire to dominate. Equally 
important is maintaining and strengthening traditional 
bilateral political and security ties with Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines. The United States also 
needs to support American business activities, promote 
trade and investment, and protect intellectual property 
rights, but it should use threats of trade sanctions spar- 
ingly. Above all, the United States, by acting with polit- 
ical sensitivity, must confirm its position as a reliable 
great power that will remain fully engaged in Southeast 
Asia over the long haul. 

It will be difficult to promote meaningful American 
“engagement” in Southeast Asia against the tide of 
neoisolationism and hostility found in Congress and 
among much of the American public. The slashing of 
American contributions to the Asian Development 
Bank and UN ing activities, the campaign to 
reduce funding for the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the closing of small foreign ser- 
vice posts in the region, and the general assault on the 
Department of State, are trends that bespeak a “know- 
nothing” sentiment that can damage America’s stature 
in the region by supporting the notion, however erro- 
neous, that the United States is no longer a power to be 
taken seriously in the post-cold war world. m 
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wenty years after the Vietnam War ended, the 
| United States has finally normalized relations 
with its former Vietnamese enemy. This year has 
also seen Vietnam become the seventh member of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), the 
organization that once united the Southeast Asian non- 
communist “dominos.” These two events underscore 
an important fact: that the official rationale for the Viet- 
nam War—that Southeast Asia would slip into the 
communist orbit if the United States did not prevail in 
Vietnam—has not held up in the light of history. 

But a new ex post facto argument for the war has 
emerged from the ashes of that original rationale: that 
the United States military intervention bought South- 
east Asia a decade in which it could consolidate its 
internal security and establish the foundation for the 
rapid economic growth that followed. This rationale 
was first advanced a decade ago by Henry Kissinger, 
President Richard Nixon's national security adviser. 
“America failed in Vietnam,” he wrote in the April 8, 
1985, issue of the International Herald Tribune, “but it 
gave the other nations of Southeast Asia time to deal 
with their insurrections.” 

The most elaborate version of this argument portrays 
Southeast Asia in the early 1960s as “extraordinarily 
vulnerable” to armed communist insurgencies and sub- 
versive movements that were receiving political and 
material support from Beijing. It asserts that communist 
guerrillas were growing ın strength in northeast Thai- 
land, Burma, and the Philippines at the same time that 
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Malaysia faced a lingering communist guerrilla move- 
ment deep in its jungles; that communists were fighting 
to control Singapore and threatening the much larger 
prize of the Malaysian Federation until Singapore was 
expelled in 1965 for fear of a communist takeover there; 
that Laotian communist insurgents were poised to take 
power, and that neutral Cambodia was already accom- 
modating communism in Indochina. 

According to this argument, communist control of 
Vietnam in the mid-1960s would have quickly led to a 
communist-dominated Cambodia and Singapore, 
growing mnsurgencies in|Thailand and Malaysia that 
would have threatened their economic and political 
development, and a civil war between communists and 
anticommunists ın Indonesia. But, the argument con- 
cludes, thanks to the American military commitment 
to Vietnam, by 1975 noncommunist Southeast Asia 
was instead enjoying rapid economic growth and polit- 
ical stability. 

This revised rationale for the Vietnam War tries to 
turn the noncommunist ASEAN states’ economic success 
into an argument for the'war instead of an argument 
against it. But its sketch of Southeast Asia in the early 
1960s bears no relation te historical reality. Southeast 
Asia was not under threat from communist move- 
ments; moreover, the United States intervention did, 
nothing to strengthen Vietnam’ neighbors and actually 
destabilized two of them.'And, in the end, the United 
States war in Vietnam was totally irrelevant to the 
socioeconomic and politi¢al evolution of the region in 
the late twentieth century, 





HIGH OR LOW TIDE? 

The idea that communist movements in Southeast 
Asia were a formidable threat to the regions noncom- 
munist regimes in the years before the United States 
intervened in Indochina goes well beyond anything 
ever claimed by the Johnson administration at the 
time. The reason the argument was not made then 
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that there was no evidence for it: far from being poised 
to launch successful armed struggles in the early 
1960s, Southeast Asian communist movements (apart 
from those in Vietnam and Laos) were unable to pose 
a credible threat to the security of noncommunist 
regimes. They had reached their high tides as armed 
insurgencies in the late 1940s and early 1950s and had 
shrunk to military insignificance (Burma, the Philip- 
pines, and Malaysia), or were committed to parliamen- 
tary politics (Indonesia, Singapore, and Cambodia), or 
were too small and insignificant to adopt either parlia- 
` mentary or armed resistance as a strategy (Thailand). 

Thailand is cited by defenders of the war as the most 

potential domino under communist pressure. 
But, as a 1962 United States intelligence estimate noted, 
there was “no widespread indigenous communist 
movement” in the early 1960s.2 Although there were 
violent incidents involving other dissident groups in the 
northeast in the early 1960s, none were attributable to 
the tiny Communist Party of Thailand (crr).3 

Communist insurgent forces in Southeast Asia that 
had seriously challenged indigenous or colonial 
regimes in the first few years after World War II had 
ebbed by the 1960s. In Burma, the Philippines, and 
Malaya there had been a total of 50,000 armed insur- 
gents in the field by the early 1950s; by the mid-1960s 
their numbers had dwindled to about 1,500. 

In Burma, the Communist Party, which had fielded 
between 15,000 and 25,000 armed men a decade ear- 
lier, had been reduced to about 1,000 guerrillas. Far 
from building up their military strength for a future 
offensive, the communists had shifted to a strategy of 
peace negotiations with the Burmese government and 
had embraced the “parliamentary road”.4 In the Philip- 
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pines, the Huk movement had been eliminated as a 
political and military force. It had shrunk from 13,000 
fighters in 1950 to just 75 diehards, who were primar- 
ily concerned with personal survival by 1965.5 And in 
Malaya the communist insurgents, who had numbered 
between 10,000 and 12,000 at the height of the emer- 
gency in 1951, had been defeated; the emergency offi- 
cially ended in July 1960 after all but 500 insurgents 
had given up. 

The Indonesian Communist Party (PK) was by far 
the largest party in noncommunist Southeast Asia, 
claiming more than 2 million members. But the PK, 
lacking military organization and access to arms, had 
no assets for armed struggle and its strategy through- 
out the 1950s and early 1960s was focused on success 
in parHamentary elections. It was precisely because the 
communist movement was so vulnerable that the anti- 
communist Indonesian military was able to crush it so 
swiftly in 1965. 

The Cambodian communists, with an estimated 
1,000 members, were engaged in a modestly successful 
parliamentary struggle in the early 1960s, despite hav- 
ing suffered severe repression at the hands of Chief of 
State Prince Norodom Sihanouk. Pol Pot and bis group 
of ultraleftist Cambodian communists, who won con- 
trol of the party leadership in mid-1963, called for orga- 
nizing the peasantry for eventual armed struggle, but 
there was still no hint of any armed activity when the 
United States sent ground troops to Vietnam in 1965.6 

The communists in Singapore were also engaged in 
electoral politics. They constituted the strongest compo- 
nent of Lee Kuan Yew’ ruling People’ Action Party until 
they left the party in 1961 over the issue of Singapores 
joining Malaysia. Contrary to the revisionist account, 
there was no apocalyptic battle between communists 
and anticommunists in Singapore. The communists won 
25 percent of the seats in the 1963 parliamentary elec- 
tion, but simply faded from the scene after that. And Sin- . 
gapore was expelled from the Malaysian Federation 
because of economic and ethnic tensions, not because of 
a communist threat to Singapore.7 

In Laos the communist-led Pathet Lao (PL) had 
given up on its parliamentary strategy in 1960 after the 
Laotian right wing, encouraged by the United States, 
had renounced a coalition agreement, excluded Pt fig- 
ures from the government, and finally assumed emer- 
gency powers and arrested PL leaders.8 But the strategic 
aim of the Pathet Lao and its North Vietnamese spon- 
sors was not to seize power but to maintain the secu- 
rity of the mountainous eastern zone of the country 
through which ran North Vietnamese supply routes to 
South Vietnam. 

The only serious source of instability in Southeast 
Asia during this period came from Indonesia's threat to 
“crush” the newly formed Federation of Malaysia begin- 
ning in 1963. And that threat, as will be shown, could 
not be addressed by United States military intervention 
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in Vietnam because there was no strategic link between 
the two issues: the Indonesia-Malaysia problem could 
be solved only by political forces in Indonesia itself. 


WAS CHINA INCITING ARMED INSURGENCIES? 

The United States had no objective reason, there- 
fore, to fear a wave of armed insurgencies in Southeast 
Asia. But was communist China encouraging and sup- 
porting armed insurgency throughout Southeast Asia, 
as claimed by the revised apologia for the war? The his- 

torical record on this issue is clear: China actually 
sought to restrain communist movements from 
launching armed struggles where they were proposing 
to abandon a peaceful line and to persuade them to 
negotiate peace with noncommunist regimes where 
they were already in armed resistance. 

We now know that China did not support the 
resumption of armed struggle by the Vietnamese com- 
munists in 1959-1960. Instead, China urged them to lie 
low in South Vietnam for an indefinite period, even 
though the United States-supported regime was killing 
and imprisoning communist cadres by the thousands.9 
Similarly, in Laos, China counseled continuing a peace- 
ful line when the anticommunist royalist government 
defied a coalition government agreement, arrested Pathet 
Lao offictals, and tried to encircle and capture two Pathet 
Lao battalions in 1959.10 

China not only strongly supported the neutralization 
of Laos through an international conference in 1962, 
but privately proposed to the three Laotian factions a 
partition of the country that would have frustrated 
Hanois war effort in South Vietnam. A Vietmamese 
diplomat has revealed that the Chinese proposed to 
divide Laos into three zones—a northern zone under 
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the Pathet Lao, a central zone under the neutralists, and 
a southern zone under the anticommunist, pro—United 
States forces—instead of an east-west division reflecting 
the existing lines of control. Moreover, the north-south 
tripartite division of Laos,wotld have made it more dif- 
ficult for the North Vietriamese to maintain their sup- 
ply lines to the south in support of the Vietcong.11 

While Cambodia's Prince Sihanouk accommodated 
China and North Vietnam and opposed United States 
policy in Vietnam in the early 1960s, neither China 
nor North Vietnam viewed Cambodia as a target for 
communist subversion. They believed their interests 
were best served if the anticommunist Sihanouk 
regime remained in power. Both China and North 
Vietnam advised the Cambodian communists against 
opposing Sihanouk, much less pursuing armed resis- 
tance to his regime, despite his repression of commu- 
nists domestically.12 

When the Burmese communists had represented an 
acute threat to the government in the early 1950s, 
China had urged them to adopt a moderate policy, and 
the Burmese government never found evidence that 
China had provided weapons or other material support 
to the Burmese communists across the 1,000-mile 
Sino-Burmese border.13|In the early 1960s, China 
openly called on the Communist Party of Burma to 
“bury its weapons” and cooperate with the Ne Win 
government, which had been successfully suppressing 
the insurgents. When a new group gained control of 
the Burmese Communist Party in 1964 and called for 
a renewal of armed struggle, China did nothing to sup- 
port the militant line.1* 

The government of Thailand was identified closely 
with United States policiés in Indochina by the begin- 
ning of the 1960s, and the Communist Party of Thai- 
land had secretly decided in 1961 to lay the 
groundwork for eventual armed struggle. But China 
still did not identify the Thai military regime as an 
enemy slated for revolutionary overthrow, and did 
nothing to promote sucha struggle.15 

Despite its overall militant revolutionary line, Chi- 
nese policy toward Southeast Asia ın the early 1960s 
was not aimed at ov wing its noncommunist 
neighbors. China was eager to avoid military interven- 
tion on its southern flank and had no desire to threaten 
good relations with neighboring states by encouraging 
armed struggle by indigenous communists. Nor was 
Beijing especially interested in seeing Viemam reuni- 
fied under a strong revolutionary state or a communist 
Laos strongly influenced by Vietnam. 

UNITED STATES INTERVENTION: 
A STABILIZING OR DESTABILIZING FORCE? 

The revisionist argument for the war suggests that 
the American military mtérvention helped stabilize the 
region during the 10 years of war. But the intervention 
did not contribute to the stability of a single noncoms 
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munist government in Southeast Asia and, in Thailand 
and Cambodia, the Vietnam War was a key factor in 
causing weak communist movements to. grow into 
powerful politital-military forces. 

~ The assertion made by the wars defenders, that the 
United States troop commitment in Vietnam “indi- 
rectly took the leftist pressure off Thailand,” is the 
opposite of the truth.16 There was no Thai communist 
insurgency until 1965. It was the United States military 
buildup—which began in 1964 in Thailand in prepa- 
ration for a bigger war in Vietnam and Laos—that pro- 
voked Beijing and Hanoi to throw their support behind 
a Thai insurgency for the first time. 

After the August 1964 Gulf of Tonkin incident and 
the first United States bombing of North Vietnam, 
China and North Vietnam apparently concluded that 
Thai bases would be used to bomb North Vietnam. 
Sometime in the latter half of 1964, they decided to 
support an armed insurgency in Thailand. The result 
was the announcement in January 1965 
of a Thai united front aimed at building 
support for an armed Thai revolution- 
ary movement. The first clash between 
insurgents and government forces fol- 
lowed in August 1965.17 

At first the Thai insurgency had only 
between 200 and 300 men in northeast 
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spillover from the escalation of the war created condi- 
tions that led to the ultimate victory of the Cambodian 
communists. All the major barriers to a successful 
communist revolution in Cambodia—the relative sta- 
bility of the economy and society, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk’ legitimacy in the eyes of the peasant major- 
ity (who viewed him as a devaraja, or god-king), and 
the support of the communist states for Sihanouk 
rather than the Cambodian communist movement— 
were destroyed between 1965 and 1975 as a result of 
the massive United States intervention in the Vietnam 
War and its ımpact on Cambodia. 

United States airpower—especially bombing by B- 
52s—and ground operations against Vietcong base 
areas in South Vietnam precipitated a major movement 
of Vietcong troops across the border into Cambodia, 
where they built new bases that became vital to the 
communist war effort in Vietnam. This massive 
buildup’of Vietcong troops inside Cambodia destabi- 
lized the country’s economy: an esti- 
mated 40 percent of Cambodia's rice 
exports were smuggled secretly to the 
Vietcong, with the collusion of high- 
ranking Sihanouk government officials. 
To make up for the loss of hard cur- 
rency and tax revenues, the Cambodian 
government began in 1967 to use mili- 


Thailand, but by 1976 it had grown to “indirectl tary units to attempt to collect paddy 
more than 9,000. After the bloody sup- net y took the nce from farmers at prices one-third 
pression of the pro-democracy student leftist pressure off below those paid by the Vietnamese. 
movement by the Thai military in 1976, Thailand,” is the Peasant resentment at this exploitation 
thousands of students fled to the jungles ee in turn prompted the Cambodian com- 
to join the insurgency. By the late 1970s, opposite of the truth. munists, or Khmer Rouge, to launch 


the number of guerrillas was officially 
estimated at 12,000 to 14,000.18 The 
insurgency began to disintegrate only in the early 
1980s, after China and Vietnam had cut off material 
support for the insurgents in order to compete for polit- 
ical favor with the Thai government, and after impor- 
tant bases in Pol Pots Cambodia had been lost. 
Although it is impossible to know how Cambodia 
might have evolved m the absence of United States mil- 
itary involvement in Indochina, it is clear that the 
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their first significant armed uprising 
that same year, when they attacked 
government military units collecting rice.19 

The growing economic impact of the Vietcong pres- 
ence, along with the threat of domestic insurgency— 
mistakenly viewed by Cambodians as linked with 
Hanoi—also provoked increased urban middle-class 
dissatisfaction with Sihanouk in the late 1960s. The 
prince’ right-wing opponents skillfully used the Viet- 
cong troop issue against him in a plan that culminated 
in his overthrow by a pro—United States regime while 
he was abroad in 1970. That coup precipitated a funda- 
mental political realignment: both Sihanouk and the 
North Vietnamese entered into an alliance with the 
Cambodian communists against the United States—sup- 
ported regime of Lon Nol, providing the communists 
with legitimacy and logistical support. Indiscriminate 
United States and Lon Nol government bombing of the 
Cambodian countryside contributed to the disintegra- 
tion of traditional rural society and intensified popular 
opposition to the new regime. Swept along by these 
converging forces, the communist guerrillas increased 
from an estimated 2,400 to 4,000 (few of whom had 
modern weapons) in 1970 to some 50,000 well-armed 
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men poised to go on the offensive by the end of 1972.20 


In Laos the Pathet Lao was already a well-estab- - 


lished political-military force when the United States 
began its heavy military involvement in Indochina and 
might well have been able to take power even in the 
absence of a major conflict. But the Vietnam War, in 
tandem with the war in Laos that began in 1964 at the 
initiative of the United States, probably accelerated the 
process of bringing the Pathet Lao to power. 

Intense American bombing of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail in Laos caused North Vietnam to move its supply 
routes (originally confined to a very narrow corridor 
on the far eastern edge of the mountains that separate 
Laos from Vietnam) much farther west into more pop- 
ulated areas previously controlled by the anticommu- 
nists. Because of United States-sponsored military 
escalation in Laos and the need to protect its trail net- 
work, the North Vietnamese military presence in Laos 
increased from a few thousand at the time of the 1962 
coalition agreement to as many as 67,000 by the early 
1970s; these troops also moved farther west, widening 
the zone controlled by the Pathet Lao. Meanwhile, the 
PL increased its military force from less than 20,000 
men in 1963 to 50,000 by 1970 and expanded party 
membership accordingly.21 Had the wars in Vietnam 
and Laos not been Americanized it is likely that the PL 
would not have been ready to make such a bid for 
many more years, if at all. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA’S ECONOMIC SUCCESS 

The idea that the United States war in Vietnam 
somehow influenced the politics and economic 
prospects of the ASEAN states, thus “buying” them a 
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decade, is not entirely new. The Johnson administra- 
tion claimed that the American military commitment 
to Vietnam had emboldéned the Indonesian army to 
strike against the PKI in 1965-1966, kilting nearly half 
a million supporters, cted party members, and 
sympathizers and ousting the Sukarno regime. But this 
cataclysmic shift in Indonesian politics occurred inde- 
pendent of the United States military buildup in Viet- 
pam. The Indonesian military continued to oppose the 
United States role in Vietnam even while the massacre 
of communists was going on. And after the military 
seized power, Indonesia did not withdraw its recogni- 
don of North Vietnam and continued to allow the 
communist-dominated South Vietnamese National 
Liberation Front to maintain an office in Jakarta.22 

Did Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore develop 
more rapidly, as some have argued, because the war 
brought United States bases, free-spending Gls, busi- 
nessmen, and a flood of United States and Japanese 
investments to the region? United States military 
spending in Thailand was a temporary stimulus to the 
Thai economy in the mid- and late 1960s, but it back- 
fired in the late 1960s and early 1970s when the 
United States began to withdraw troops from Vietnam 
and reduced military sp¢nding in Thailand from 4.5 
percent of its GDP in 1968 to 2.8 percent in 1971. Thai 
economic growth slowed dramatically in those years, 
with the country suff large trade deficits and infla- 
tion.23 Between 1965 and 1975 as a whole, however, 
Thailand, Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia estab- 
lished the bases for rapid/economic growth by diversi- 
fying their economies, attracting foreign investment, 
and shifting from import-substitution industrialization 
to export-oriented mndustrialization. (The Philippines, 
on the other hand, squandered the decade by resisting 
economic liberalization and going deeply into debt.) 

The key to this new movement toward export-led 
development in Southeast Asia was the beginning of a 
massive flow of foreign t investment—not from 
the United States, but from Japan. In 1966, Japanese 
investment in the ASEAN countries was only $166 mil- 
lion, which was less than one-fourth the value of 
United States investment jin the region. A decade later, 
Japanese investment had reached $4 billion—one-third 
larger than American investment. In Malaysia and 
Thailand it was twice as large as United States invest- 
ment.2+ Most of the new investment in these countries 
was in labor-intensive manufactured goods, which 
sharply increased the share of manufactured goods in 
each country’s exports and facilitated the transition 
from import-substitution to export-oriented develop- 
ment strategies.25 

This dramatic increase in Japanese investment in 
manufacturing in the ASEAN region did not reflect 
Japanese approval of the United States intervention in 
Vietnam. (The Japanese government had advised the 
United States in 1965 to cut its losses in: Vietnam rath? 
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than fight a prolonged war.)26 Instead, it was the result 
of the convergence of several changes affecting Japanese 
foreign investment during the period: achieving a favor- 
able balance bf payments in the second half of the 
1960s, which brought an easing of controls on overseas 
investment, higher wages, land prices, and growing pol- 
lution at home, which made investment in factories in 
Japan less attractive; the revaluation of the yen, which 
reduced the competitive advantage of exports from 
Japan; and the reduction of tariff and nontariff barriers 
on exports to Japan from developing countries.27 


A PERNICIOUS REWRITING OF HISTORY 
Every aspect of the revised rationale for the United 





26George McT. Kahin, Intervention: How America Became 
Involved in Vietnam, (New York: Knopf, 1986), p. 375. 

27Kunio Yoshihara, Japanese Investment in Southeast Asia 
(Honohulu: The University Press of Hawaii, 1978), pp. 2-12. 
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States intervention in Vietnam is contrary to historical 
fact: Southeast Asia was not threatened by communist 
insurgency, and the decade was not “bought” for the 
region’ states by the United States military but by the 
combination of Japanese capital and changes in the 
ASEAN states’ own economic policies. The United States 
intervention in Vietnam led to the destabilization of 
Thailand; it also led to the destruction of noncommu- 
nist Cambodia and the tragic, four-year rule of Pol Pots 
Khmer Rouge that followed. And the broader changes 
in Southeast Asia that have unfolded since 1965 have 
been driven by social, economic, and political forces 
within each of the region's countries that had nothing 
to do with the Vietnam War. 

This attempt to rehabilitate the Vietnam War based 
on Southeast Asia’s postwar economic success is both 
pernicious and futile. The war's history, as it has been 
reconstructed by many scholars over the years, is too 
clear and complete. a 





' “Probably the main source of political change will not come from outside the ` 
'. Tanks of the powerholders; it is a split within the political ‘elit 
“greater, concerti. Peasant dissatisfaction, reséntment among sae 
_ the reforms, and even the widespread alienation from, Hanoi 
Vietnam are problems for the regime, but not insurmountable: 

Power elite seems to fear most is a apneno of den inner powers structure.” 


Vietnam Faces the Future 


Davip W. P. ELLIOTT 


Vietnam in 1995 would have astounded both its 

leaders and its people in 1985. On the tenth 
anniversary of the fall of Saigon, the intransigence and 
inflexibility of Le Duc Tho, the purported leader of 
Hanoi party conservatives at the time, was memorably 
revealed in television interviews broadcast to the 
United States. On the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of that event, the tiumphalism has faded 
as Vietnam moves toward a challenging future without 
a clear roadmap. Party General Secretary Do Muoi told 
the Central Committee that it could rely on the ideo- 
logical legacy of the past, and reminded committee 
members that Ho Chi Minh had stated that a “party 
without a doctrine is like a person without a brain or a 
ship without a compass.” Whether the party faithful 
were reassured by this reminder is uncertain. 

In contrast to 1985, the twentieth anniversary of 
Hanoi’ victory was relatively low key, and pointedly 
avoided direct mention of the American defeat. As the 
May 1, 1995, London Daily Telegraph reported, “For the 
veterans watching, it was a time to remember their dead 
comrades. But as business booms, most Saigonese are 
more interested in making money than either celebrat- 
ing or mourning the past. And in a sign of the new age, 
the stands at the Phu Tho Turf Club—closed from 1975 
to 1989—-were packed at the weekend for the biggest 
day in the Vietnamese racing calendar, the Golden Cup. 
The city’s nouveau riche mingled with foreign busi- 
nessmen and dignitaries during fashion shows in the vip 
stand at an event sponsored by Martell. In a message 
directed to Washington, [Prime Minister Vo Van] Kiet 


] ooking back over the past decade, it is clear that 
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1See David W. P Elliott, “Dilemmas of Reform in Vietnam,” 
in William S. Turley and Mark Selden, eds., Reinventing Viet- 
namese Socialism (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1993). 
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urged Vietnamese to ‘shut out the past and look to the 
future to raise our national spirits.” 


EVALUATING THE CHANGES 

It is easy to focus on the extent of reform within the 
economic sphere and overlook the darker side of an 
authoritarian regime whose repressiveness is mitigated. 
mainly by its declining organizational efficiency, the 
flagging zeal of the enforcers, and the distractions and 
temptations of turning power into wealth. Even here 
the picture is complex. Vietnam's political system has 
become more open in some respects but continues to 
be repressive in others.|In some areas pockets of 
breathing space from a smothering authoritarianism 
are emerging, while in other respects government 
repression is pervasive. Rewards for individual enter- 
prise and initiative are far greater than ever before, but 
at the same time the social safety net for the disadvan- 
taged is more precarious than it was even in previous 
times of great privation and hardship. 

In the political and economic space that has opened 
up as a result of the doi moi (renovation) reforms fol- 
lowing the historic change of direction in 1986, the 
opportunities thus provided for individual participa- 
tion and advancement have not always been used 
wisely by those best positioned to take advantage of 
them. This raises the question that has been posed 
about the various attempts socialist regimes have made 
to combine a collectivist and authontarian political sys- 
tem with a market economy: is a synthesis of the two 
different concepts and mechanisms of social, political, 
and economic organization that have dominated this 
century possible? 

The specter of halfway reform combining the worst 
of the old and the new that hangs over Vietnam (and 
China) has not been entirely dissipated after nearly a 
decade of experimentation—even longer in China’s 
case. Many of the dilemmas of development noted five 
years ago remain unresolved, and new conundrums 
have emerged in the process of reform.) A good illus- 





tration of the dilemmas inherent in systemic transition 
is the experience of foreign investors moving from an 
environment where political patronage was the key to 
success to a situation where patronage had been 
undercut by a proliferation of laws and regulations, 
but not replaced by a reliable legal system. When the 
first book of foreign investment laws was published in 
February 1992, “only about 80 items of legislation 
were relevant to foreign investment. The approach of 
investors to the partial legal vacuum was to be ready 
to rely on ‘political’ remedies, a strategy that has 
worked in most cases in a manner consistent with the 
encouragement of legitimate investment. This year, 
however, has seen the nature of risk shift from that 
associated with a partial legal vacuum to the multiple 
risks associated with laws that contradict other laws, 
laws that are enacted but not enforced, and laws that 
pass measures in apparent contradiction to the policy 
of Vietnam to create conditions that are favorable for 
foreign investment.”2 Thus the old system of finding 
highly placed Vietnamese “partners” to defend the 
interests of the foreign investor has often been stymied 
by laws that may neutralize the protection, but are not 
clear or authoritative enough to provide an adequate 
substitute. 

This is also a metaphor for the entire political sys- 
tem, which is suspended between the old structure of 
party-state management and control of most sectors of 
the socioeconomic system and a more streamlined, less 
interventionist, but still commanding “strong state” on 
the pattern of the South Korean and Taiwanese “tigers.” 
Again, the current pattern is still interventionist 
enough to provide an obstacle to economic develop- 
ment, as the party has acknowledged, but not effective 
enough to provide the guidance and coordmation that 
would maximize efficiency. Dispersion of decision 
making and fragmentation of authority are evident, 
though the consequences lead in different directions. 
This situation can offer more room for reformers to 
maneuver, but can also lead to a dissipation of 
resources and a flow of activity toward the most imme- 
diately profitable projects or areas of least resistance.3 

To some extent this is due to problems that are 
familiar in many developing societies. Corruption is 
estimated to add from 5 to 15 percent to the costs of 
projects involving foreign partners. Vietnam’ pervasive 
and often capricious bureaucracy is a major source of 
complaint to foreign investors, who are themselves part 





2Australian Financial Review, May 10, 1995. 
3Investment “is dominated by three countries, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. Together, they account for about 
40 per cent of all licensed foreign investment. But as one 
Japanese diplomat said, Vietnam wants a ‘different’ foreign 
investment mix. The Chinese capital from its three top 
investors is generally ın the fields that provide short-term 
returns, mainly hotels and tourism.” Australian Financial 
Review, April 21, 1995, p.18. 
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of the problem, and shady entrepreneurs from sur- 
rounding countries have shown that a high-risk envi- 
ronment attracts not only the bold but also the 
unscrupulous. Vietnam has attempted to curb the most 
flagrant “cowboy” investors. At the beginning of the 
year, Do Muoi told the Central Committee that “the 
bad practices of bureaucracy, officialism, and corrup- 
tion exist among a large segment of cadres and work- 
ers in the party, state, and mass organizations. Cadres 
have been aloof from the people. They have adopted a 
haughty attitude towards the people and have therefore 
become revolutionary mandarins.” The regime has 
ordered the removal of a string of million-dollar luxury 
villas illegally built along Hanoi’s Yen Phu section of 
the Red River dike, because they violate what has been 
historically the most sacred trust of any Vietnamese 
leadership, flood control. Goaded into action by 
intense public criticism, the top leadership (some of 


‘whom were reportedly implicated in this affair) 


ordered the demolition. Despite the high economic 
stakes, the political and moral costs of ignoring public 
pressure would have been much greater. 


BETWEEN OLD AND NEW 

Although there have been major shifts in policy and 
organization, perhaps the biggest change that has taken 
place in Vienam has been psychological. Among those 
who endured the unimaginable hardships of several 
decades of wartime deprivation, many now feel the 
tme has come to reap their deferred rewards. Corrup- 
tion is not simply a manifestation of the greed of those 
with political power. It is also an expression of resent- 
ment for the emerging, younger strata of society that 
has profited from new economic policies; they are per- 
ceived by an older generation as not being fully deserv- 
ing of their good fortune—of not having paid their 
dues. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
this new class must share its good fortune with those 
whom the reforms are leaving behind. 

While some members of the older generation are 
relieved to have left behind the privations of the 
warme period, and are often happy with the way the 
reforms have personally benefited them, there 1s a per- 
vasive and deeply felt nostalgia for those difficult umes. 
The unity, sacrifice, and purity of motives frequently 
and spontaneously come up in conversations (in north 
Vietnam, at least) that have a way of straying from the 
complicated present into the no doubt selectively 
remembered past. 

Another example of the uneasy linkage between old 
politics and new reform is the recent collapse of a $1.2 
billion oil refinery project with France in central Viet- 
nam. Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet, sensitive to the strong 
political influence of older revolutionaries from the 
impoverished central region, wants to direct more 
investment there, in part to consolidate the political 
base for the reforms that have disproportionately bene- 
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fited other areas of the country. It is not surprising that 
many of the most zealous revolutionary leaders came 
from this hardscrabble area, and even less surprising 
that they should feel resentful at seeing the cradle of the 
Vietnamese revolution bypassed in the course of what 
they regard as capitalist reforms. “Trickle-down” eco- 
nomics is not working in the depressed central regions. 
Moreover, the regional tensions and disparities that the 
oil refinery case illustrates only highlight the fact that 
Ho Chi Minh City is drawing apart from the rest of the 
country, with a sizzling current growth rate of 15 per- 
cent and a projected per capita GNP of $1,500 by the 
year 2000 (double the city’s current per capita figure), 
which is already far beyond the national figure,.often 
reported at around $200. 

Vietnam’ troubled oil refinery project also illustrates 
the tensions between the old obsessions with security 
and autonomy and the new constraints of interdepen- 
dence. To ensure a reliable and cost-controlled oil sup- 
ply, Hanoi wants its own refinery. However, with the 
politically induced added expenses, the 
smaller mvestors still in the picture want 
guarantees that the Vietnamese govern- 
ment will subsidize output, if necessary, 
so that the local refinery would remain 
competitive with foreign sources like 
Singapore. This, in turn, might create 
problems in Vietnam’ relations with the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). Thus, Hanoi is having to adjust 
to a new level of complexity in its 
domestic affairs because of the con- 
straints injected into its policy process 
and the tradeoffs inherent in joining 
ASEAN and opening itself to the punish- 
ments as well as the rewards of the 
global market. The French oil refinery 
project and other aborted joint ventures illustrate the 
pitfalls of a political elite forged in revolution attempt- 
ing to make the adjustment to the world of commerce. 
The old reflexes are hard to suppress, and the feeling 
that capitalist foreigners are, in the end, intent on 
exploitation gives many powerholders an urge to 
counter with demands that undercut the economic 
logic of a project. 

Noneconomic considerations especially vad in 
cases where the Vietnamese partner in a joint venture 
is essentially selling a political privilege, such as access 
to land or resources. Throughout Vietnamese history a 
primary function of the state has been the defense of its 
territory against foreigners. In today’s world, translat- 
ing this objective into policy would require an isola- 
tionism that is neither practical nor profitable. If 
Vietnam were a pot of gold, it could sit on its treasure 
and defy attempts from the outside to plunder its 
wealth. But, of course, Vietnam, like most other devel- 
oping countries, needs foreign assistance to develop its 





Despite the many 

problems, ironies, and 
contradictions, Vietnam 

has made important 
advances that are often 
overlooked in year-to- 

year assessments of 

change. 





potential. This is sometimes a bitter pill to swallow for 
the older generation of revolutionaries, who remember 
well that the French justified their colonial domination 
of Vietnam on the grounds that the “natives” were 
incapable of taking advantage of their own resources. 
The French used the term “mis-en-valeur”—1o provide 
value, or bring out the latent value—as a cognate for 
what is now termed “economic development.” The 
image of being reliant on foreigners to realize Vietnams 
economic potential is jarringly inconsistent with the 
nationalist message that has dominated Vietnam’ poli- 
tics for much of this century. 
But if the early part of the twentieth century in Viet- 
nam and Asia was dominated by imperialism and the 
middle part by the nationalist response to 
the latter part of the century has increasingly focused 
on the states responsibility for the welfare and pros- 
perity of its citizens and keeping up with the general 
trend of economic progress in the region and the 
world. China’s Deng Xiaoping marked this change 
memorably when, at the outset of 
China’s economic reforms, he said that . 
if the Chinese Communist Party could 
not deliver prosperity to the people, it 


deserved to be overthrown. 
Viera s leaders have been more 


cautious or perhaps less confident in 
‘the outcome of their own reforms, but 
they are a aware of the inevitable 
comparisons being made between their 
own country and the neighbors that are 
propelling the dynamic economic 
growth of|the region. Nguyen Ho, a 
prominent southern revolutionary 
leader and one of the most trenchant 
critics within the ranks of the Commu- 
nist Party, said in 1988 that “Vietnam 
hasn't advanced to socialism. Vietnam is the poorest 
and most backward country in the world at present. 
The influence and prestige of the party and socialism 
have seriously declined among the people and the 
E E E for the party and the peo- 
ple of Vietnam.” Nguyen Ho and other outspoken crit- 
ics of the party’s record have since been silenced, but 
the message is clear: the must re-legitimate itself. 
General Vo Nguyen Giap, who defeated both the 
French and the Americans, recently told a mass rally 
that “My generation washed away the shame of losing 
our country’s independence, and now it’s your turn to 
wash away the shame of a poor and backward coun- 


The late twentieth century focus on success in eco- 
nomic development has fused nationalist pride and 
concern for national prosperity and made the steward- 
ship of Vietnams leadership in economic development 
a touchstone political issue. However, what gains sup- 
port for reforms within the party (preferential access to® 





economic opportunity for well-placed party members 
and the regional payoffs mentioned earlier) often loses 
support for the regume outside the party (disdain for 
corruption, difficult access to the requisites of eco- 
nomic success) and threatens the results of reform. 

Despite the many problems, ironies, and contradic- 
tions, Vietnam has made important advances that are 
often overlooked in year-to-year assessments of change. 
Significant steps in building the foundation for eco- 
nomic reforms have been made. Despite the consider- 
able political costs involved, the country’s leadership 
has tackled contentious issues such as the privatization 
of state enterprises. A semblance of a banking system is 
being constructed, and the way has been opened for 
greater opportunities for foreign banks. Vietnam's pri- 
vate investment code has been continuously revised in 
an attempt to lure increased foreign capital. A rudimen- 
tary taxation system has been introduced, and recently 
the government announced that it will respond to a 
number of foreign investor complaints and make sub- 
stantive revisions to the tax system. Foreign law firms 
now operate in Vietnam. ` 

At the same time, many of these developments have 
given rise to new problems. During a recent visit to the 
town of Nam Dinh, home of Vietnam's largest textile 
mill and one of the largest state enterprises, a retired 
mill worker complained that she had been told that the 
government pension fund had run out. With the 
increased emphasis on privatization and profitability, 
some important constituencies are being left behind. 
With the new tax system, the Vietnamese government 
is encountering serious problems in collecting the 
funds it once easily garnished from state enterprises. 
Hanoi’ initial receptivity to foreign lawyers and firms 
was reversed this year by legislation significantly affect- 
ing therr ability to operate in Vietnam. 

Perhaps the most central and intractable problem is 
the issue of private property ownership. Although the 
government is vigorously pursuing privatization 
because it relieves the state of responsibility for ineffi- 
cient enterprises, there has been a great reluctance to 
relinquish control of property rights. Consequently, 
investors encounter confusion concerning the extent 
of their control over land and facilities. Property rights 
are a core issue in two respects. First, state ownership 
of property has strong ideological antecedents; the 
party is reluctant to give up the last clear link with its 
socialist identity since this would cast doubt on one of 
the central legitimating claims of the regime: that the 
state represents the interests of all the people. Second, 
clarification of the legal status of property is a prereq- 
utsite to valuation of assets, which, ın turn, is a require- 
ment for establishing a stock market, which has been 
much discussed in the past two years. Unlike most 
other areas of economic reform, where obstacles can be 
circumvented by taking a different route, this issue 

è must.ultimately be faced squarely. A new civil code that 
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was approved this October represents a step in this 
direction, but many ambiguities remain. 


OPENING UP ECONOMIC DEBATE 

Viemam’ foreign policy strategy of diversification in 
external relations has a domestic counterpart in greater 
scope for debate and action, at least in the economic 
sphere. Until a few years ago it was possible for a deter- 
mined opposition to block important elements of the 
reforms since key decision points in the policy process 
controlled the path of further decisions; obstruction 
thus could forestall any further action. Now the deci- 
sion trees in the economic sphere branch in many 
directions and ıt is harder to control the multiplicity of 
activities that have been set in motion. In earlier times 
the most effective control on experiments or reforms 
was the paralysis caused by fear of making a misstep in 
an unauthorized venture. Now the attitude seems to 
be, if ıt has a chance of success, and can be financed 
without state funds, give it a try If a ministry or agency 
can mobilize the resources, there seems to be a dispo- 
sition to let it go ahead. i 

The availability of resources from foreign investors 
1s what makes this relatively laissez-faire view possible. 
These resources circumvent the veto that the central 
leadership could exercise by simply denying funds to 


` innovators whose projects were not favored at the top. 


Even at the city and provincial level, it is possible to 
directly tap foreign capital, although this can also lead 
to local corruption, as evidenced by the 1994 sacking 
of the top leadership in Danang. In addition, using for- 
eign capital shifts the risks of innovation from the cen- 
tral leadership to the foreign underwriter of projects. 
From the point of view of central control, this has both 
dangers and appeals. It is easier to resolve policy dis- 
putes by experimenting with competing approaches, or 
even concluding that there is more than one answer to 
a problem. On the other hand, it makes coordination 
and planning more difficult, and multiplies the risk of 
corruption. 

The smothering bureaucracy of the once all-powerful 
State Planning Commission is undergoing a significant 
transformation. For a visitor it is a shock to encounter a 
Western economist ensconced in this one-tme citadel of 
socialist orthodoxy, though he is at great pains to avoid 
the term “adviser,” with its patron-client overtones, and 
makes it clear that he acts as a resource, and offers anal- 
ysis and opinion only when asked. The State Planning 
Commission and the State Committee for Cooperation 
and Investment were merged into the Ministry of Plan- 
ning and Investment this October. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that this new mstitution will have the power and 
influence of Japan’ Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry. It is more probable that the new ministry itself 
will be one of a number of players in the policy arena, 
and that there may well be an intentionally designed 
competition for influence within its own main branches. 
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To be a “smart state,” if not a “strong state,” implies 
effective coordination among the key spheres of 
reform. Some Vietnamese planners give Prime Minis- 
ter Kiet high marks in this area, and World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund experts have been gener- 
ally impressed by the performance of the government, 
at least with regard to its willingness to “do the right 
thing,” especially in the areas of privatization, inflation 
control, and foreign investment regulations. The prob- 
lem is that it is not always clear what the “right thing” 
is. There is a reassuring clarity and simplicity in the 
market solutions offered by the World Bank and Har- 
vard Institute for Development economists that in 
some ways mirrors the comforting illusions of the old 
Marxist doctrine it has supplanted. Their views have 
largely become the new orthodoxy among Vietnamese 
reformers at the very top of the system. Of course, poli- 
cies based on “miracle of the marketplace” assump- 
tions may create problems even as they resolve others. 

In the countryside, reform has had mixed results. It 
was the near collapse of agricultural production in the 
late 1970s that led to the first desperate departures 
from collectivist orthodoxy that paved the way for the 
later reforms. Nearly 20 years later, half of Vietnam's 
rural population does not receive the minimum rec- 
ommended caloric requirement. Many peasants who 
were the core support of the revolution are living in 
poverty. General Secretary Muoi recalled the plight of 
many of the former soldiers he visited in the south in 
December 1994. “I will be tormented until the last 
breath of my life with the image I witnessed during my 
visit of poor families, particularly relatives of war mar- 
tyrs, left landless. They must now work for hire for rich 
households,” Muoi said. 

In the south, where collectivization never took hold, 
individual farming has been a success. But in the less 
well-endowed villages of central Vietnam the situation 
has been different. Urban-rural differences have 
widened, rural unemployment is high, and there have 
been reports of unrest in some areas. The party has 
been concerned about “hot spots,” villages where con- 
flicts are so severe they cannot be resolved by the local 
authorities.4 As would be expected, some of the worst 
problems are in the poor provinces like Thanh Hoa, 
but even areas in the Red River Delta like Hai Hung 
have been troubled. Still, reports by experienced 
observers indicate that there has been grumbling, but 
no serious protest, from the countryside. 


CATALYSTS FOR POLITICAL CHANGE 

It could be argued that the dissatisfaction of those 
bypassed by reforms is not a real threat to the system 
as long as they remain in isolated pockets. The more 
serious long-term problem 1s a legitimacy issue. Free 








41 am indebted to Kim Ninh of Yale Unversity for bringing 


citations on “hot spots” to my attention. 


market solutions may bring prosperity to some, but 
they do not automatically gain credit for the authorities 
who allowed them. Thosewho benefit may appreciate 
the opportunity to advance their interests, but because 
the accomplishment is personal, it does not necessar- 
ily forge bonds of politica] loyalty to the regime. The 
authorities are more likely to receive the blame from 
those who are injured by the reforms than get credit 
from those who gain. 

‘Behind the mpressive facade of bureaucratic social- 
ism practiced in Hanoi since 1954 and the entire coun- 
try since 1975 is a complex web of patron-client 
relations that has provided access to benefits and polit- 
ical participation as well as protection from faceless 
authority. Because the long nationalist struggle co- 
opted so much of Vietnamese society, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the inner dynamics of the regime should 
mirror the larger society in which it was embedded. 
But just as foreigners find themselves in a situation that 
is suspended between clientalism and institutionalized 
due process, many Vietnamese are finding that the old_ 
networks no longer work as effectively as they once 
did, and the glue of common purpose that held multi- 
ple networks together EDU down. 

The signs of this are visible, but they are not yet a 
serious threat to the regime, though they are certainly 
ominous portents for Hanoi’s leadership. Widespread 
disaffection in south Vietnam, a product of the division 
of the country and the flow of history as well as the 
greater prosperity and individualism that often under- 


` mined the revolutionary message there, is a given. Yet 


political power remains centered in the north, and as 
long as the south is allowed the leeway to cut its own 
deals and go its own way, it will probably not challenge 
this power. 

A more serious threat td the regime is the resurgence 
of Buddhist activism. The relentless crackdown on 
those Buddhist leaders who resist the control of the 
state illustrates the leaderships deep concern about 
their opposition. It is not that the dissident Buddhists 


themselves could offer an effective political challenge to 
the regime, but rather that they contest its moral 
authority. It is hard to say extensive their organized 


following is, but the political parallels between their dis- 
sent in the 1990s and the Buddhist movement in the 
south during the early and mid-1960s are striking. 

' Dummg the Vietnam southern Buddhist activists 
became surrogates for an protest that was too risky 
to express in secular political terms. That they did not 
represent a political tive to the contending sides 
in the conflict, did not have a clear solution to propose, 
and were not even “representative” of a broad majority 
of the southern population was beside the point. They 


` became the symbols of ja general desire for peace 


because they were not encumbered by the necessity to 
explain the political path to that universally desired 
goal. Todays Buddhists are similarty “unrepresentattve” ® 





and are also not an alternative to the existing political 
order, but are trying to become a surrogate for those 
who would like to push for more breathing space in the 
system. To view them as advocates of “democracy” 
might be misleading; it seems more accurate to charac- 
terize them as symbols of a push toward pluralism. The 
Buddhists who tried to' organize an independent relief 
program for flood victims in the Mekong Delta is a case 
in point. This effort constituted a claim for the right to 
autonomous social action, which the party leadership 
regarded as a prelude to demands for autonomous polit- 
ical action, and thus the organizers ended up in jail. 

It is unclear how much support the Buddhists have. 
The incarcerated Buddhist activists have become 
prominent mternational causes in human rights circles. 
A key issue is how to define the boundaries between 
freedom or religion, social action, and political rights. 
It is another constraint of interdependence that this 
issue will not be restricted to Vietnam's 
domestic arena, but involves interna- 
tional pressures that Hano1’ leadership 
will be forced to take into account. It is 
an indication of how closed the political 
system still is that it is impossible for 
outsiders to assess the impact of this 





The fear is less that the 
intemational forces of 
capitalism and 
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ence, ın which the socialist regime imploded because 
its inner cohesion was lost. From the Viemamese lead- 
ership’ perspective, it is not so much the expansion of 
political participation inherent in pluralism, or even 
the loss of some benefits of the partys monopoly posi- 
tion that is the main problem: the key issue is the frag- 
mentation at the political core that will allow otherwise 
containable problems to spin out of control. Hanoi'’s 
bookstores are full of translations of Chinese books 
railing against the Western plot of “peaceful evolution” 
as well as the government’s own writings on the sub- 
ject, and party leaders frequently mveigh against this 
creeping threat. But the fear is less that the interna- 
tional forces of capitalism and democracy will them- 
selves bring down the party power structure than that 
the power structure itself will be incapacitated by the 
siren song of the enemies of “socialism.” 

The challenge from within is twofold. First it is the 
voices of those calling for more open- 
ness within the system. The noted 
mathematician Phan Dinh Dieu is a case 
in point. A pioneer in computer pro- 
gramming whose contributions to Viet- 
nam'’s national defense during the air 
war in north Vietnam have led to com- 


issue within Vietnam. Certainly it 1s a democracy will parisons with Nobel Peace Prize-winner ~ 
topic that is not raised with foreigners ; Andrei Sakharov as a patriotic dissenter, 
in Hanoi in conversations with regime themselves bring down Dieu has mistakenly been labeled a dis- 
supporters. Whether it has more of an the party power sident. His calls for more openness, 
impact in other places, especially in while bold, are not attacks on the foun- 
impoverished central Vietnam, is an structure than that the dation of the regime, however, and Dieu 
open question. power structure itself now appears to be back in political favor 
, f ; and entrusted with the weighty respon- 
LIBERALIZATION FROM WITHIN? will be incapacitated by — Sibility of crafting a national plan for 
Probably the main source of political the siren song of the information technology in Vietnam. The 


change will not come from outside the 
ranks of the powerholders; ıt is a split 
within the political elite that is of much 
greater concern. Peasant dissatisfaction, 
resentment among those left behind by the reforms, and 
even the widespread alienation from Hanoi found in 
south Vietnam are problems for the regime, but not 
insurmountable ones. What the power elite seems to 
fear most is a fragmentation of the inner power struc- 
ture. That 1s why the defection in 1990 of an insider like 
former military officer and journalist Bui Tin created 
such consternation. The challenge of the former south- 
ern guerrilla leaders who formed a “Club of Former 
Resistants” with their own semiclandestine newspaper 
was certainly the most serious political problem the top 
leadership has faced. These decorated revolutionaries 
could not be labeled “dissidents” since they pushed not 
for liberal democracy or an end to one-party domi- 
nance, but for a greater voice within the party. 
One reason Vietnam's leaders have been so vocal in 
their denunciations of “pluralism” is that they fear a 
erepetition of the Soviet and Eastern European experi- 


enemies of “socialism.” 





reformers are an important element of 
the regime’ central leadership but not, 
apparently, a faction or even an interest 
group within it. They are tied in many 
ways to the top political leaders and serve as an impor- 
tant reality check for the highest echelons of the party. 
In this sense, the reformers help expand the parameters 
of permissible debate within the governing circles, but 
do not challenge the authority structure. 

The second and most serious internal challenge for 
the leadership 1s the succession issue. Although out- 
siders understand little about the politics of Vietnam's 
inner circle of leadership, there is no visible analog to 
Chinas Deng. Moreover, at next year’s party congress, 
there is a strong chance that party General Secretary 
Muoi and Prime Minister Kiet, symbolically represent- 
ing an alliance of north and south, bureaucrats and 
guerrillas, will anoint their successors, forestalling a 
political battle over the succession. 

Over time, however, some reliable mechanism must 
be developed to arbitrate between contending candi- 
dates. Revolutionary credentials alone will no longer 
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tip the balance, nor will the revolutionary old guard be 
able to control the succession process indefinitely. The 
shift from revolutionary struggle to economic develop- 
ment will demand new leadership qualities. To date, 
the tension between maintaining a structure of tight 
party control and loosening up in the areas where eco- 
nomic development requires flexibility has been eased 
by finding tough revolutionaries like Kiet who can 
keep the essential political control system intact while 
insulating important economic areas from rigid over- 
sight. When figures like Kiet and Muoi, with their 
extensive networks in both the control and the man- 
agement systems leave the scene, it seems likely that 
the leadership will come from either one side of the 
regime or the other, and that there will be a growing 
gulf between the administrators and economic man- 
agers and the party/control sectors. Will technocrats 
and administrators be able to assure the party/control 
people that they ċan maintain the political system, and 
will the party/control people have the skills to keep 
Vietoam’s economy growing? 

The evidence that a two-sector system exists comes 
largely from foreigners who deal primarily with the 
administrator/technocrats, and see the party/control 
types as a dim and shadowy presence that appears 
mainly as an obstacle to closer cooperation between 
foreigners and their Vietnamese projects and contacts. 
Thus this hypothesis of an emerging bifurcated system 
may be oversimplified or exaggerated, though it is cer- 
tainly a reality. The director general of Japan's powerful 
Keidanren [Japanese Federation of Business Organiza- 
tions] pointedly observed on a visit in early 1995 that 
major Japanese companies were still hesitating to make 
major investments in Vietnam because, although “the 
leaders and the economists and the technocrats that we 
have met are ready, there are other forces—armed 
forces, party and interior forces—who are not yet so 
internationally minded. They are still there and they do 
worry us as investors, but we hope the leaders can 
bring about change. We will have to be patient.” 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF STRUGGLE 

A number of possible scenarios for Vietnam's politi- 
cal evolution have been suggested, ranging from the 
indefinite continuation of the present system to the 
complete collapse of party rule. Some have suggested 
that Vietnam’ Communist Party will become more 
inclusive and internally democratic and follow in the 
path of one-party regimes such as those that managed 
the first stage of growth in the Asian market 
economies. In a wide-ranging conversation about 
United States-Vietnam relations in the summer of 
1994, a high-ranking internal security official scoffed 
at the idea that Vietnam would aspire to a one-party 








SAuthor interview, Hanoi, August 18, 1994. 


dominant regime such as Taiwan. “Brawling in the 
National Assembly? No thanks!” he said. Still, it is not 
an inconceivable eventuality. 

Another possible political evolution would be the 
expansion of the powers of the National Assembly and 
the shifting of decision} making on economic and 
administrative matters and even personnel decisions 
into this forum, along with increased parliamentary 
control of the Council of Ministers. This would accom- 
modate the growing distance between the political net- 
works of administrator/technocrats and the 
party/control sectors. To bome extent this has already 
happened. In the past year the National Assembly has 
debated tax and land use|matters as well as a number 
of other sensitive issues; whether the National Assem- 
bly will ever control the ministries is another question. 
Some of the former southern guerrillas tried to insist 
on ministerial accountability to parliament and secret 
ballot election of the prime minister in the late 1980s 
when the reforms appeared stalled, but even this pow- 
erful group got nowhere. It is still the Communist 
Party that controls major personnel decisions, and it 
would require a wrenching readjustment for the party 
to operate within the framework of parliamentary 
rules. 

In the longer run, the issue goes beyond changes in 
procedure and institutions. The political scientist 
Richard Neustadt told y elected President John E 
Kennedy that a president came to office with a fixed 
capital reserve and should expend it cautiously over 
the term in office because it was difficult to replenish. 
In a democratic system,|the capital comes from the 
election and the mandate it confers on the winner. In 
the case of Vietnam's ruling Communist Party, the 
mandate comes from seizing control of the indepen- 
dence struggle and the immense political capital that 
the party accrued at the time of the August 1945 revo- 
lution, and its struggle against the French and Ameri- 
cans. As the party's own ae have acknowledged, 
however, some of this it has been squandered by 
postwar mismanagement of the economy. One of the 
powerful themes that carne out of the brief episode of 
public attacks by former southern guerrilla leaders on 
Hanoi’ leadership was the need for accountability. 
Nguyen Ho boldly statedjin 1988 that 


I think that this session of the National Assembly 
shouldn't just complain and demand, but become the 
voice of the highest organ of decision making about 
the fate of the country+the clear truth is that the 
complaints of the people are not because they oppose 
socialism but because they are “happy and exited 
about the party policies which are in tune with the 
realities of life” but are disappointed when these poh- 
cles are not carried out. For a long time public opin- 
ion has posed the question: “Why does this perverse 
situation drag on while we have never heard awordof e 





clear explanation from the leadership? Could it be that 
the leadership also sees this situation but uses halfway 
measures to resolve it?” This 1s driving the revolution 
m reverse—gying our own hands—isolating ourselves. 
More than this there ıs no way of restoring the prestige 
of the party and the confidence of the people. Just as 
public opmion says, “the house leaks from the roof.” 
This phrase, though simply put, contains a rather pro- 
found significance. These bad policies have had a 
chain reaction in social hfe—have split the economy 
from society relations between the various social 
classes—far from the spint of the Sixth [Party] 
Congress resolution. From this reality we recall the 
penetrating saying of Uncle Ho: “When the masses 
acknowledge a policy to be correct and the leadership 
abihty of the party, only then will the Party hold a firm 
leadership position. Correct party leadership always 
stems from the aspirations of the people on the basis 
of belief in and reliance on the masses. But in this mat- 
ter it is clear that from the time of gaining power to 
the present, the mass concept and mass line have 
faded, and there are not infrequent cases where they 
have been completely forgotten by a number of lead- 
ıng cadres.”6 


This speech was made years ago by a voice that has 

now been silenced, during a time when the 1986 
reforms were stalled. Still, it provides one of the rare 

insights into the political analysis of those within the 
party calling for change. It frankly acknowledges the 
erosion of legitimacy and the need to reconnect the 
party leadership with its social roots. It is significant 
that voices of change who were blocked within party 
channels would point to the National Assembly as an 
alternate decision-makmg forum. 

The basic problem for the Vietnamese Communist 
Party 1s that its old social base is fragmenting. While 
those at the top may benefit from the reforms, those at 
the bottom often do not. Building an alternative base of 
support from the beneficianes of the reforms would 
further strain the ties with the revolutionary base, and 
the very nature of individual material incentives makes 
it difficult to translate the freedom to profit into politi- 
cal loyalty. Although it can hold on to power and even 





6This is from the author’ notes of a newspaper account of 
a speech of Nguyen Ho, director of the Club of Former 
Resistants, November 13, 1988. The punctuation may be 
punts different an the full text reprinted ın the semiun- 
Tuyen Thong Khang Chien [Resistance Tra- 
dition] Aen EEA 1989), fii the words are those of 
Nguyen Ho. I am gra to Nayan Chanda for making this 
important publication available to me. 
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maintain an authoritarian system parallel with an 
expanding market economy, the combination of inter- 
nal and external pressures for change will be great. 
Vietnam’s membership in ASEAN will expose it to influ- 
ences not tainted wiih the suspicion of Western plots. > 
The interpenetration of Asian elites and the new ideas 


- that inevitably flow will certainly have an impact in 


Vietnam. The overseas Vietnamese with their combi- 
nation of technical skill and personal ties with Vietnam 
will also have a significant role to play in Vietnam's 
future. 

In the end, however, the major source of change will 
come from within—not as a result of any Western plot 
for “peaceful evolution.” It is significant that in a 
speech to the national police at the beginning of the 
1995, Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet praised them for 
their role in maintaining the “country’s socialist direc- 
tion, stabilizing politics, initially foiling the hostile 
forces’ maneuvers of ‘peaceful evolution’ and checking 
in time subversive and sabotage activities by in-coun- 
try reactionary forces in collusion with those from the 
outside.” In other words, the real security task is inter- 
pal, not external. 

Having fulfilled its historic mission of national lib- 
eration, the regime must now deal with Vietnam’ entry 
into the twenty-first century. In his January 1995 
speech to the Central Committee, General Secretary 
Do Muoi acknowledged that “a large number of peo- 
ple” are “skeptical of the party’ ability to rectify itself.” 
If the party or any other group asserts a special claim to 
Tule, it will have to reestablish a moral basis for exer- 
cising that authority that resonates with a broad cross- 
section of Vietnamese society. That does not necessarily 
mean multiparty democracy, but it does mean account- 
ability, especially if economic development falters. 

The 1988 opposition of the southern guerrillas dur- 
ing a setback in the reform process is a warning for the 
regime. It may require an institutional and constitu- 
tional foundation that depends on more than behind- 
the-scenes internal party power brokering. Whether the 
current regime is able to accomplish this immense task 
remains to be seen. Even without a new infusion of 
moral energy, the present system could last a long time. 
A stagnant but stable authority structure might even be 
preferable to chaotic political disintegration. But 
whether it could tap the energies of the Vietnamese peo-. 
ple in an increasingly competitive global environment 
and catch up with the pace of change in Asia—the his- 
toric task bequeathed by General Giap to the successor 
generation—is another matter. Vietnam encountered 
severe challenges m this century. It may find that what 
it must face in the next century will provide an even 
sterner test of its resilience and adaptability | 
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year of independence in 1995, they may have 

to wait another 50 years before they can begin 
to celebrate their freedom. As in neighboring Singa- 
pore, economic development has not led to wide polit- 
ical liberties. Nor have 30 uninterrupted years of rule 
by President Suharto, a former general, guaranteed the 
country’ stability. Even if Suharto remains in power for 
a seventh term after the 1997 elections, the sun is set- 
ting on his “New Order” regime. Looking increasingly 
bloated and tired, the 74-year-old dictator (Asia’s most 
enduring since the death of North Koreas Kim Il Sung) 
can no longer control this archipelago nation of 200 
million as he once could. Some Indonesians are excited, 
others are nostalgic. All are nervous. 

Economic development has brought staggering 
wealth for a few (especially the president and those clase 
to him) amid widespread poverty. Privileged classes 
enjoy a glitzy cosmopolitan life and most of the basic 
freedoms that tend to accompany elite comforts. They 
are even permitted a modicum of free speech as long as 
their grumbles and gripes occur within closed circles. 

Meanwhile, the vast majority of the population lives 
in fearful silence, ever mindful of the many occasions 
on which Suharto has demonstrated his willingness to 
deal swiftly and brutally with mass-based opposition. 
No moments in Indonesian history were more terrify- 
ing than the massacres of 1965 and 1966, when 
Suharto’s military helped coordinate the slaughter of 
nearly a million people followimg an abortive coup. 
According to Ariel Heryanto, one of the country’s 
brightest young political scholars, the massacres 
“remain the. . most determining factor in shaping con- 
temporary Indonesia.” 

The country features dense pockets of “first world- 
ness,” with mega-malls, quaint housing developments, 
Pizza Hut and McDonald’ franchises, live CNN broad- 
casts, the latest trends in world music and fashion, and 


A Ithough Indonesians celebrated their fiftieth 
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every modern convenience for the home and office. 
These zones extend to industry and manufacturing, as 
global and domestic firms set up shop in industrial 
estates that offer an investors paradise. Outside these 
pockets, however, are broad areas of “third worldness,” 
with dirty water, poor sanitation, disease, rampant 
underemployment, boredom, frustration, and only the 
faintest expectation that the country’s wealth and pros- 
perity will trickle down. 
Illustrating once again 
too absurd for those in 


that no public comment is 
positions of unchallenged 





wealth and power, President Suharto observed earlier 
this year that, “It is a t the ethics and morality of 
religion to live in luxury while the majority of the peo- 


ple still have a hard life.” It is a curious comment com- 
ing from someone whose extended family’s fortune is 
valued in the tens of billions of dollars. Since the late 
1960s, Indonesia has pursued a political and economic 
strategy of intense accumulation for some—and 
aggressive exclusion for most. 


DEVELOPMENTAL SUCCESS UP CLOSE 

Looked at from the proper perspective, there has 
been substantial economic development in Indonesia. 
In 1966 the annual per capita income was about $75; 
the World Bank expects it to be $1,000 in 1996. The 
governments stated goal jis to reach a real per capita 
annual mcome of $4,000 by the year 2020. Other suc- 
cesses are notable. After allowing the country to 
become dangerously dependent on oil and gas exports 
dunng the oil boom of the 1970s and early 1980s, 
Indonesia managed to wedn itself and diversify its pro- 
duction and export base by the early 1990s. Oil and gas 
exports dropped from 80 t of total exports in the 
early 1980s to 46 percent in 1994. That same year, 
manufacturing accounted 'for.23 percent of Indonesias 
GDP of $158 billion. If} services and tourism are 
included, the share jumps to 60 percent. 

Significant improvements were also made in adult 
literacy, average life expectancy, and infant mortality, 
and the population growth rate was slowed. For most 
years inflation has been kept below 10 percent, while 
real economic growth rates averaged between 6 and 79 





percent annually during the 1980s and 1990s. By the 
1990s, Indonesia was the world’ largest exporter of liq- 
uid natural gas, plywood, and shrimp, as well as a 
major produeer of textiles and furniture. 

Based on this record, Indonesia has been showcased 
by the World Bank as a model of developmental suc- 
cess. As the centerpiece of the Banks World Development 
Report in 1990, Indonesia was offered as a benchmark 
against which the performance of other countries 
should be judged. The praise continued into 1994, 
when the World Bank’s country report on Indonesia 
contained a section with the dramatic title, “The Great 
Ascent: How the Poor Rose Out of Poverty.” 

On the surface, it is difficult to criticize Suharto and 
his New Order regime. However, on closer scrutiny the 
picture is much less impressive. Because of government 
theft and repression, Indonesian development has fallen 
far short of the country’s potential and wealth. Per 
capita figures tell us nothing about the concentration of 
prosperity, and the Indonesian government has clouded 
the issue further by basing its claims about the distribu- 
tion of wealth on inaccurate measures and data. In the 
meantime, the country has accumulated one of the 
largest foreign debts in the world—$100 billion as of 
1995, requiring payments of $8 billion a year divided 
equally between principal and interest 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY 

Although it is difficult to make simple compansons 
across cases, it is useful to consider how similar 
Indonesia was to Taiwan and South Korea 35 years 
ago, and how different they are today—as can be seen 
in the graph on this page. 

All three countries started out with a modest GNP 
per capita in 1960. Although South Korea and Tarwan 
began to post sharp increases in GNP per capita around 
1975, Indonesias performance has remained remark- 
ably flat into the 1990s. Taking just South Korea and 
Indonesia as illustrations, the data show that the ratios 
between them went from roughly 1:1 in 1960, to 4:1 in 
1984, and climbed to 10:1 by 1992. 

A former top executive from Krakatau Steel, an 
Indonesian government enterprise that many consider 
a white elephant; provides yet another angle on the 
diverging paths followed by Indonesia and its neigh- 
bors in Northeast Asia: “Both Korea and Indonesia 
entered the steel-making business at exactly the same 
time ın the early 1970s. But that is the only aspect of 
our experience that we have shared. . . By the early 
1980s, people from us Steel were already flying to 
Korea to try to get some good ideas for the steel indus- 
try back in Pittsburgh. By 1990, consultants from 
Korea were being hired by steel companies in the us 
and flown over the Pacific to help boost American steel 





1Confidennal mterview in Jakarta, December 14, 1994. 
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INDONESIA'S 


FLATLINED WEALTH 
(In dollars) 





production. Meanwhile, Krakatau Steel is not a major 
exporter and the steel industry in Indonesia remains 
weak and highly protected.”! 

A similar story can be told for the other components 
of South Korea’s “Big Push” into heavy industry. If we 
add to the equation the relative size of the capital each 
government had on hand to fund economic change, 
the pathologies of Indonesian development become 
even more apparent. Continuing the comparison 
between South Korea and Indonesia, both countries 
received massive inflows of relatively “untied” capital 
and resources that could fund an aggressive develop- 
ment plan. We can isolate a crucial 17-year period for 
both countries during which the inflows of resources 
for state-led investment were substantial and not easily 
controlled by outside actors. For South Korea it was 
the years from 1959 to 1975, while for Indonesia it 
came slightly later, from 1974 to 1990. For both coun- 
tries private sector resources played a more prominent 
role after these phases. 

Although South Korea had a head start, it did much 
more with far fewer resources. Over the 17-year period, 
Korea received $8.7 billion in bilateral and multilateral 
assistance. Most of this came from the United States as 
part of the effort to contain communism m Asia. As the 
graph indicates, it took roughly a decade for this assis- 
tance to begin to produce rapid growth in Korea. 

Between 1974 and 1990, Indonesia received a stag- 
gering $166.5 billion in “untied” resources, with 70 per- 
cent entering the national treasury as oil and gas 
receipts and the remainder supplied to the Indonesian 
government as multilateral and bilateral credit. Putting 
aside how much more can be done with such a large 
pool of resources, the developmental fruits from this 
capital should have been visible by the mid-1980s. And 
yet, as late as 1992 GNP per capita was still almost flat 
Even at the projected level of $1,900 for 1996, Indone- 
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sia will céntinue to show the same lagging performance. 

Why, despite having a far larger pool of resources 
available to the government, has Indonesias growth 
been stunted? The amount of resources available for 
economic transformation is only half the equation. It is 
equally important to examine how the resources are 
used. They can be invested effectively and efficiently. 
They can also be wasted, stolen, and consumed by the 
political actors (and their allies in society) that have 
direct access to them. 

Bécause of Indonesia’s authoritarian system, there is 
no effective way to control those who want to use state 
resources for personal gain. Interestingly, South Korea 
and Taiwan also had few internal limits on their mili- 
tary regimes, but the major difference is that they faced 
serious external security threats (from North Korea 
and China, respectively) that created a siege mentality 
in their governments. Stealing and rampant corruption 
on the scale seen in Indonesia would have been tanta- 
mount to treason in South Korea and Taiwan. Indone- 
sia faced no such foreign threats. The result is that a 
rare opportunity to use windfall resources for rapid 
development was squandered. In describing how gov- 
ernment officials and their close associates in the pri- 
vate sector abuse public resources, one political 
observer who has lived in Indonesia for over two 
decades offered an apt summation: “They spread 
whipped cream all over each other and then lick it off.” 


POOR COUNTING 

In 1989, President Suharto stunned the nation when 
he announced that Indonesia had only 30 million poor 
people. Although this figure (reduced to 27 million by 
1994) has been repeated endlessly by Indonesian offi- 
cials and others around the world, the most crucial 
part of the statistic—the precise definition of “poor” 
used to determine the number of people in poverty— 
has never been mentioned. 

The definition of a poor person used by the Indone- 
sian government’s Central Statistics Bureau in 1994 is 
someone with an income of 20,000 rupiah ($9.30) per 
month in rural areas and Rp 28,000 ($13) per month 
in cities. In Jakarta, this works out to Rp 933 ($.43) per 
day, which is barely enough to buy the cheapest brand 
of instant noodles three times a day. Leaving aside 
nutrition, this daily income means that no money is 
left over for shelter, clothing, health expenses, or trans- 
port. If we multiply this poverty line by a factor of two, 
we almost reach Rp 2,000 ($.93) per day, or the 
amount paid to trainees working part-time at McDon- 
ald’s in Jakarta. To put this wage in perspective, an 
Indonesian trainee would have to work almost 4 days 
to afford a Big Mac, fries, and a Coke. 

Doubling the definition of poverty to Rp 40,000 
($18.60) per month for rural areas and Rp 56,000 
($26) per month for cities would bring the number of 
Indonesians living in poverty much closer to 75 mil- 


e 
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lion. Yet even at twice the! official poverty line, nutri- 
tional food, shelter, transport, and health care are 
extremely difficult to afford. 

The problem of eae poor protnpted an illu- 
minating controversy in , when the World Bank 
was drafting the 1990 World Development Report that 
would showcase Indonesian development. When the 
Bank, as is its custom in Indonesia, tirculated the 
report to Indonesian officials for their approval, conflict 
arose because the Bank used a definition of poverty 
that yielded a number significantly higher than the 30 
million announced publicly by Suharto. 

This led to several rounds of negotiations between 
the Bank and Indonesia’ ministers to settle on an 


‘ acceptable number that would not embarrass Suharto, 


who had apparently picked his figure out of thin air. 
Without even so much as a footnote to alert trusting 
leaders to these negotiations, the Bank ended up rely- 
ing completely on Indonesian data and definitions, so 
that the figure published in the 1990 report was exactly 
30 million. . 
This kind of close cooperation between the World 
Bank and Indonesian o is part of the Bank’s “spe- 
cial relationship” with Indonesia. Indonesia, for exam- 
ple, is the only country in the world that does not have 
to sign a formal letter of conditionality before receiving 
World Bank loans. Letters of conditionality contain 
detailed policy changes that must be adopted by the 
borrowing country before money will be disbursed. 
The typical letter for Indonesian loans contains no lan- 
guage that could be construed as pressuring the 
Indonesian government to change its policies. Mem- 
bers of the World Bank mission in Jakarta are quite 
proud of their adaptations to Indonesian sensibilities, 
even if the special treatment they have given has 
caused some friction with the Bank's headquarters in 


It is noteworthy, also, that the World Bank is fully 
aware that substantial amounts of development 
resources are never used for their intended purposes. In 
a 1989 interview with the head of the World Bank mis- 
sion in Jakarta, 1 asked what proportion of the Banks 
disbursements to Indo leak out of the system and 
disappear. The answer was “about a third.” The official 
added that even if it wanted to, the Bank could not con 
duct a detailed audit of how money was used once it 
entered the Indonesian system. In the end, the official 
observed, what matters is that Indonesia is on the right 
path in terms of economic policies and, of course, 
makes regular and timely ents on its debts. 


THE WEALTH GAP 
Claims by the eae government and the 
World Bank that the gap between the haves and the 
have-nots is shrinking deserve closer scrutiny. 
Even though billions of dollars flowing into the gov- 
ernment have seeped into the hands of the rich and ° 








powerful, government data assert that wealth is not 
bemg concentrated into the hands of the few. 

Such data are unreliable because income is mea- 
sured indir@ctly. Rather than collect data on actual 
income levels, the Indonesian government uses spend- 
ing levels as a substitute for income in the national 
census. This method contains a systematic bias because 
spending increases are an accurate measure of income 
growth only if nearly all extra income is spent (and is 
spent on products and services the government mea- 
sures). The poor tend to have many basic needs that go 
unmet, and so almost all extra income is devoted to 
extra expenditures to meet those needs. But as one 
moves up the income ladder, the relationship weakens, 
since extra income tends to go into savings and invest- 
ments. Also, while many poor Indonesians allocate a 
large part of their monthly resources to pay rent for 
shelter, the rich tend to acquire land and property— 
neither of which is reflected in spending patterns mea- 
sured by the government. 

Finally, it cannot be assumed that the rich and the 
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into three: Suharto’ own government party, Golkar, the 
Muslim-dominated United Development Party (PPP); 
and the largely Christian-nationalist Indonesian Demo- 
cratic Party (PDI). Predictably, the PDI and ppp are nfe 
with factionalism and conflict. 

One house of parliament, the People’s Consultative 
Assembly (MPR), meets only once every five years to 
choose the president and set the broad guidelines for 
government policy. It has met six umes since Suharto 
came to power and has chosen the same president each 
time. This is hardly surprising, since there has*never 
been an opposing candidate. And even if there were, 
Suharto appoints 600 of the Mpr’s 1,000 members. The 
other 400 seats are allocated through tightly controlled 
general elections, also held every five years, during 
which it is illegal to oppose the government or criticize 
the president. Campaigning is limited to a period last- 
ing just over three weeks, and only Golkar is allowed 
to campaign down to the village level. The campaign 
period is followed by another week of “cool down” 
before the polls are opened and Golkar gets a standard 


poor confront a census surveyor 70 percent of the vote (guaranteeing 
with the same openness or sophisti- Suharto almost 900 seats in the MPR). 
cation. Whereas an Indonesian , The other house of parliament, the 
farmer might be intimidated by a Even the United States... People’s Representative Council (DPR), 
National Statistics Center represen- admits that Indonesia’s has 500 members, of which 100 are 
tative asking a lot of probing ques- appointed by Suharto. The DPR is sup- 


tions, a member of Indonesia's 
economic elite would likely look 
down on the same surveyor pre- 
cisely because he is a civil servant. 
Also, given the extraordinary levels 
of corruption in Indonesia, a rich 
person might have much to hide 
when being interviewed about 
spending patterns. Even a casual 
glance at lifestyles in Indonesia's 
major cities would suggest that fan- 
tastic wealth has been accumulated by the country’s 
upper classes while living standards for everyone else 
have improved at a much more modest rate. 


THE POLITICS OF EXCLUSION 

In 1955 Indonesians participated in their first and 
last fair election. By 1959 parliament had been shut 
down. When General Suharto took control of Indone- 
sia at the end of 1965, pushing the more charismatic 
President Sukarno aside, he had two immediate politi- 
cal objectives: to consolidate his hold on power and to 
demobilize and depoliticize society. He pursued both in 
a bold and methodical manner. Suharto immediately set 
the tone of his rule by orchestrating one of the world’s 
more bloody and brutal massacres. When the country’s 
representative institutions were later reopened, they had 
been redesigned with executive control in mind. To 
make sure the party system would be mostly dysfunc- 


* tiomal, in 1973 Suharto forced the ten existing parties 


economic development has 
been marred by political 
repression, corruption, wide 
disparities in wealth, and 
pandemic human rights 
violations. 





posed to be the representative voice of 
the people, yet Indonesians never 
have had a chance to vote for individ- 
ual candidates. Instead, they vote for 
parties that win seats according to 
their share of the vote, and Golkar 
usually obtains its standard 70 per- 
cent of the 400 seats. The lists of can- 
didates for all three parties must be 
‘approved by Suharto before the elec- 
tion. The DPR has never proposed a 
single draft law to the executive. 

Projecting an image of familial harmony, Suharto has 
made much of the official state ideology, the “Pan- 
casila,” or five principles. Contrary to apologists at 
home and abroad who suggest that the Pancasila reflect 
a distinctly Indonesian political and cultural form, Ariel 
Heryanto, the political scholar, counters that “the image 
of familial harmony is deployed to justify the systematic 
suppression of any expression of grievances and politi- 
cal conflicts.” In his 1995 Independence Day address to 
the nation, Suharto justified the expulsion of two out- 
spoken members of parliament, the rounding up of 
activists and journalists, and continued violence against 
unarmed civilians in East Timor (which Indonesia 
invaded in 1975) by reminding his fellow Indonesians 
that only “responsible openness” would be tolerated. 

Censorship and surveillance are the norm in 
Indonesia. In June 1994 the government banned three 
major weeklies, two of which were the most prominent 
: e 
e e 
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in the country. All mass media, educational institu- 
tons, religious rituals, and artistic productions are 
monitored and policed for evidence of dissent. As the 
director of a student production of “Fiddler on the 
Roof” at Gadjah Mada University in 1983, I was com- 
pelled to submit a translation of the musical to the 
local police (needless to say, we rewrote the revolu- 
tionary Russian youth as an Indonesian freedom 
fighter against the Dutch). The Indonesian students 
accepted such requirements as routine. 

Even the United States government, which has 
backed Suharto unflinchingly since he ousted Sukarno, 
admits that Indonesia’ economic development has been 
marred by political repression, corruption, wide dispar- 
ides in wealth, and pandemic human rights violations. 
The most recent human rights appraisal by the State 
Department describes Indonesia as strongly authoritar- 
ian, despite a surface adherence to democratic forms. 

Clinging to the myth that economic opening neces- 
sarily brings political opening, the United States has 
concentrated most of its efforts on urging the Indone- 
slans to deregulate their economy. But instead of 
paving the way for democracy, this policy achieves 
exactly what it is designed to do: it paves the way for 
business and investors. 


BUSINESS AND THE RULE OF LAW 

Always wary of risks, investors push for laws, regu- 
lations, and institutions that are predictable, stable, and 
transparent. “I don’t think economic development 
without legal certainty-is workable now or in the 
future,” observed Frans Winarta, a leading attorney in 
Jakarta. “Who wants to invest without it?” 

It is true that Indonesia’ patron-client system, which 
turns on access to powerful people in the system, makes 
doing business a risky venture. Suharto, his wife, their 
children, and now their children’ children have become 
fabulously rich because of the patronage structure that 
extends from the presidents palace ito every sector of 
the economy. “Deregulation” has put a dent in this sys- 
tem, though not yet at its core. Indeed, when Suharto 
stood before the world media at the Asia Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) summit in Jakarta in 1994 
and said Indonesia was committed to liberalization, 
“many people were surprised,” according to Harry 
Baskara, opinion page editor of the Jakarta Post, the 
country’s leading English-language daily Another 
observer added, “If Suharto would start by deregulating 
his family’s holdings, most of the job would be finished.” 

Investors demand access based on market condi- 
tions, not favors from officials (unless, of course, they 
can be sure they’re the only ones getting the favors). 
They also want contracts to be binding and enforce- 
able, which means the courts must be given more 
power and independence. Under Basic Law 14/1970, 
control over the court$ is in the hands of the Ministry 
of Justice, which answers only to the president. The 

2 e 


ministry controls the budget of the courts below the 
Supreme Court, as well as the promotion and transfers 
of judges, while all appointments and dismissals of 
judges are made by the president himself? 

If deregulation has demonstrated anything, it is that 
a political-economic system like: Indonesias can 
respond to demands for reform in a highly focused and 
partial manner. Indonesians have been hearing about 
the “era of deregulation” for over a decade. And yet all 
the change has been concentrated in areas of greatést 
concern for the most powerful investors or traders. For 
the average Indonesian, daily contact with the govern- 
ment remains a slow and expensive game of favors and 


illegal fees and charges. 


PROSPECTS FOR CHANGE 

Although time is running out for Suharto, the old 
general has not softened his attacks on democracy and 
human rights. Joined by| Mahathir Mohammed of 
Malaysia, Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore, Li Peng of China, 
and other authomntarian leaders, Suharto has been vocal 
in criticizing the global movement for human rights as 
neoimperial meddling in the internal affairs of sovereign 
nations. With cultural references of the “familial har- 
mony” variety, Suharto argues that Western human 
rights do not fit with Indonesia’ preference for consen- 
sus and deference to the group over the individual 

As the United States and other procedural democ- 
racies recoil from these attacks, it is worth asking if 
authoritarian leaders in or elsewhere can be legit- 
imate spokespersons for the societies they repress. 
Claims by these leaders that basic, individual human 
rights are alien to their societies give foreign govern- 
ments with lukewarm commitments the reasons they 
need to back off. They also cast domestic activists as 
unpatriotic, foreign dupes|who seek to implant insti- 
tutions and practices that jare inconsistent with local 
traditions. 

There are several problems with this line of reason- 
ing, not least of which is that nearly all the institutions 
these leaders oversee are imports from abroad—from 
the market economy to the structure of the government 
bureaucracy and armed forces. It is disingenuous to 
embrace these institutions and practices while pro- 
clatming those embodied in basic human rights as alien. 

The shrill protests coming from Asia’ authoritarian 
leaders suggest that the dispute over human rights is 
not primarily between nations, or even between East 
and West, but rather within them. It would be simple 
to undermine pressures for rights and democracy if 
they came mostly from abroad. But it is the decidedly 
indigenous nature of the s les, allied with govern- 
mental and nongovernmental actors abroad, that gives 
dictators cause for genuine alarm. 

The biggest problem for Suharto and his friends is 
that they are determined to speak on behalf of popula- 
tions who are determined to speak for themselves. I ° 
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Cambodia’s Democratic Transition 


to Neoauthoritarianism 
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colonial rule in the 1940s, three claims of qualifi- 

cation to rule have persisted beneath various polit- 
ical forms. The first—personified by Norodom 
Sihanouk—has been royal descent bestowing the title 
of sdech: “king” or “prince.” The second has been 
acquisition through formal education of the status of 
neak cheh-doeng: a “person with know-how and 
knowledge.” The third has been obtaining the appella- 
tion of neak ta-sou—a “person of struggle’—through 
participation in armed insurgency. 

Cambodian political history has been punctuated by 
the successtve efforts of sdech, neak cheh-doeng, and 
neak tA-sou to construct and impose on Cambodia 
internationally inspired state models that are in reality 
shot through with modes of domination, the roots of 
which are mainly indigenous (most notably in the 
form of patron-client relationships). The result has 
been a dialectical process of mutual interaction and 
transformation in which the international forms have 
tended toward formal victory but the underlying real- 
ity has remained much more ambiguous. 

For 16 of the 20 years since the end of the Second 
Indochina War in 1975, the foreign models were two 
variants of communism: the first Chinese-inspired, the 
second Vietnamese. However, by the terms of the Paris 
Peace Agreements, signed in 1991 by Cambodia and 18 
other countries, the model has become a “system of lib- 
eral democracy” providing “for periodic and genuine 
elections.” According to the constitution promulgated 
in 1993 after constituent assembly elections organized 
by the United Nations Transition Authority in Cambo- 
dia (UNTAC), Cambodia is now “relying on a multiparty 
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democratic system” to ensure the country’s “perpetual 
advance to progress, prosperity, affluence and glory.” 

Behind this facade the inspiration for Cambodian 
politics has shifted from the Western variant of 
“democracy” to an East and Southeast Asian one that 
emphasizes “prosperity” rather than “pluralism.” In the 
name of political stability and economic development, 
as well as in order to fight a lingering and murderous 
insurgency, the country’s current “multiparty” ruling 
elite coalition of sdech, neak cheh-doeng, and neak tå- 
sou has been working to dampen open political con- 
testation and to deliberalize the political atmosphere by 
co-opting, cowing, or marginalizing contesting centers 
of power, including those that emerged from civil soci- 
ety as a result of the openings effected by UNTAC pur- 
suant to the Paris Agreements. 

Thus, political democratization is being reversed 
and delayed by a political elite subscribing to a stated 
or unstated neoauthoritarianism that constitutes a mid- 
dle ground on which leaders who were previously at 
war with one another have now met and are attempt- 
ing to consolidate power. The immediate future will 
see the “slow death” of the democratization process 
that was promoted by the un during 1992 and 1993. 

Whatever its external forms, the real political system 
incorporates elements of a neopatrimonial autocracy 
reminiscent of that instituted by Sihanouk, in which a 
sdech’s personalized rule maintained a regime based on 
interlocking pyramids of patron-client networks that 
kept the sdech’s subjects in place and provided rewards 
to loyal followers. Its institutional substructure is 
directly descended from one built primarily by neak ta- 
sou, who relied on bossism and political labeling to 
construct and promote their own client networks, and 
whose experiences made them relatively prone to resort 
to violence to achieve their ends. Finally, its uppermost 
reaches are increasingly staffed by neak cheh-doeng 
emerging from two decades of cammunist rule to pro- 
mote themselves as paternalistic guardians of a hierar- 
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chical sy$tem m which power is held by “a minority of 
persons who are specially qualified to govern by reason 
of their superior knowledge.”! 

Such developments should come as no surprise. 
Cambodia's democratic transition resulted from a pro- 
cess in which a diluted Leninist regime remained in 
place but gave political space to formerly armed oppo- 
sition groups because of foreign intervention. The 
negotiations themselves and their results were forced 
on conflicting Cambodian elites by foreign powers 
operating through the uN. They were imposed in a con- 
text of minimal social and cultural democratization on 
a society characterized by a combination of highly 
restrictive and repressive modes of domination with 
low levels of social organization. The economic growth 
and social transformation that could lead to pressures 
for political democratization were strikingly absent. 

UNTACS intervention created conditions in which 
facsimiles of the elements of civil society played a dis- 
proportionate and temporarily precocious political role 
alongside other political forces originally organized on 
communist or guerrilla lines. However, the 
liberalization and democratic transition 
overseen by UNTAC was fraught with vio- 





ated under Sihanouk before his overthrow in 1970. 
Under the leadership of Pol Pot, the CPK espoused a 
particularly virulent form of ethnic natonalism and 
pursued a developmentalism that took the form of an 
accelerated “great leap forward” into socialism. It 
required the evacuation |of urban populations, the 
transformation of neak cheh-doeng into peasants and 
peasants into proletarians, and the forcéd assimilation 
of non-Khmer It resulted i the execution of hundreds 
of thousands of people who failed to change and 
caused perhaps a million|deaths from starvation and 
disease. Rather than recognize this, Pol Pot accused the 
apparatus that had brought him to power of sabotage 
and treason, and launched a series of massive purges 
within the party BA targeted neak cheh- 
doeng and Khmer neak tå-sou cadre, all of 
whom were accused of being agents of foreign powers. 

Pol Pots Khmer Rouge regime, known as Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea (Dk)| collapsed after Vietnam 
launched a large-scale invasion in late 1978 in reaction 
to armed raids into Vietnam that had been ordered by 
Pol Pot In its!place the Vietnamese estab- 
lished the Peoples Republic of Kampuchea, 
modeled on a modified version of Viet- 


lence, reflecting the general refusal of elite The immediate nams bureaugratic socialism. The PRK ini- 
culture to recognize the legitimacy of df- future will see the {tially relied a a small group of former 
ference and opposition. Widely shared » slow death” of the Issarak neak ta-sou who had spent most of 
among sdech, neak cheh-doeng, and neak their lives in Vietnam and on former CPK 
ta-sou, this culture combines doctrines of democratization cadre who had fled to Vietnam to escape 


developmentalism and an exclusivist 
“Khmer” ethnic nationalism with exagger- 


process that was 


Pol Pots purges of neak cheh-doeng “petty 
bourgeoisie” neak cheh-doeng elements 


ated cries that the “nation” is in danger. It promoted by the and veteran (the last two groups 
has denied politcal rights to Viemamese UN during 1992 claimed neak tå-sou status by virtue of their 
and Chinese, demanded that other ethnic & service to thei cPK and then their involve- 
groups consider themselves Khmer, and and 1993. ment m its overthrow) 


justified the repression—to the point of 
physical extermination—of Khmer 
deemed no longer to be Khmer because of elite fears 
about threats they pose to the existing political order 
and development strategy.2 


FROM COMMUNISM TO DEMOCRATIC TRANSITION 
The Khmer Rouge Communust Party of Kampuchea 
(cPx) that seized power in 1975 was based on a cadre 
structure that amalgamated neak ta-sou—whose his- 
tory of struggle dated to the era of the Khmer Issarak 
movement against the French—with more recent 
Tecruits among neak cheh-doeng, who had been pro- 
duced by the posundependence education system cre- 





1Robert A. Dahl, Democracy and Its Critics (London: Yale 
University Press, 1989), p. 52. 

2Penny Edwards, “Imaging the Other in Cambodian 
Nationalist Discourse Before and During the UNTAC Penod,” 
in Steve Heder and Judy Ledgerwood, eds., Propaganda, Pol- 
{tics and Violence in (Armonk, N.Y: M. E Sharpe, 
1995) ; 





The Prk was built from the top down by 
recruiting Cambochans strongly opposed to 
the return of the DK regime, including noncommunist 
neak cheh-doeng who had been civil servants before 
1975. Although many of these joined the Revolution- 
ary People’s Party of Kampuchea (RPPK) that the neak 
ta-sou organized to sone as a ruling communist 
vanguard, most did not fully accept the socialist and 
proletarian internationalist tenets it espoused. Personal 
and patron-client relations grew to count for at least as 
much as doctrinal purity; the dilution of ideological 
pretensions was symbolized by the regime's decision to 
change its name to the State of Cambodia in 1989. 

Along the way the former Issarak who had returned 
to Cambodia from prolonged exile faded from political 
prominence as their Tao patrons withdrew from 
the scene, leaving these returnees crippled by a lack of 
nationalist legitimacy and locally rooted client net- 
works. In their place rose former CPK cadre from old 
Issarak peasant famihes whose “revolutionary seniority” 
compensated for their lack of neak cheh-doeng creden- 
tials. By 1991 they were| grouped around Chea Sim, ® 





who in that year became chairman of the Cambodian’ 


People’s Party (cpp), the name adopted by the RPPK 
when it officially abandoned Marxism-Leninism. How- 
ever, withinhis shift another was taking place that 
brought into prominence Hun Sen, the long-time 
post—Pol Pot prime minister who was named CPP vice 


A former Secondary school student who had been 
recruited into the CPK only after the overthrow of 
Sihanouk, Hun Sen had been forced to flee to Vietnam 
in 1977 in the midst of the internal crx purges. In the 
late 1980s, Hun Sen tried to create political space within 
the regime for his growing kitchen cabinet of neak 
cheh-doeng clients. Perceived by some as a “reformer,” 
he was no liberal in terms of temperament or political 
philosophy—nor were many of the neak cheh-doeng 
who surrounded him. While they mitigated the power 
of some of the regime’ rougher neak ta-sou, who came 
to dominate its political security forces, they also inter- 
nalized some of its commandist norms. 

In 1982 the prk’s armed enemies formed the Coali- 
tion Government of Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK), 
which was unified on the basis of anti-Vietmamese 
Khmer ethnic nationalism. Its three organizationally 
separate constituents included Dk regime remnants; the 
Khmer People’s National Liberation Front (KPNLF); and 
the National United Front for an Independent, Neutral, 
Peaceful, and Cooperative Cambodia (FUNCINPEC). The 


KPNLF brought together pre-1975 neak cheh-doeng™ 


with neak tå-sou who had originally led small anti-DK 
regime insurgent movements based along Cambodia's 
border with Thailand. FUNCINPEC was founded by 
Sihanouk and based initially on movements led by 
neak ta-sou who believed that the salvation of Cambo- 
dia depended on returning the sdech to power. By the 
time of the Paris Agreements, the KPNLF had split into 
two amid conflict between its neak cheh-doeng and 
neak ti-sou leaders. Leadership of FUNCINPEC had 
meanwhile been taken over by a son of Sihanouk, 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, a sdech with impressive 
French academic neak cheh-doeng credentials. 
Ranariddh eventually replaced many of FUNCINPEC'S 
original leaders with more neak cheh-doeng elements, 
mostly Western-educated, who were prepared to follow 
_ his royal lead, although he retained several loyal neak 

ta-sou who had demonstrated extraordinary military 


and organizational capabilities. 


PREELECTION STRATEGIES 

Under the Paris Agreements, UNTAC was to demobi- 
lize or disarm the armed forces of the State of Cambo- 
dia, the DK regime, FUNCINPEC, and the KPNLF; take 
“direct control or supervision” of the political admin- 
istrative structures they had put in place; liberalize the 
country’s political climate by “fostering an environ- 
ment in which respect for human rights [would] be 
® ensured”; and then organize “free and fair elections.” 
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Pol Pot had agreed to the accords with the*hope that 
their provisions for the neutralization of the State of 
Cambodia and demobilization of its army by UNTAC 
could be bent and stretched so as to sweep aside his 
enemies and thus allow the DK regime to advance polit- 
ically. When this did not happen, the DK regime 
rejected the peace process. At the urging in particular 
of surviving veteran Issarak neak ta-sou, it resumed a 
full-fledged armed struggle against the State of Cam- 
bodia and tried to disrupt the elections, which resulted 
in many deaths but had little other effect. ° 

Immediately after the Paris Agreements, Sihanouk 
and FUNCINPEC tried to strike a deal with the State of 
Cambodia for a preelection administrative coalition 
that they hoped would transcend uNTACS elections and 
ensure FUNCINPECS place in the postelection govern- 
ment by predetermining the results. The scheme broke 
down after the Cambodian People’ Party orchestrated 
a mob attack on DK regime representatives and vio- 
lently repressed demonstrations against State of Cam- 
bodia corruption. The cep then made a mockery of 
UNTAC efforts to establish a neutral political environ- 
ment, flaunting UNTACS mandate by blatantly using the 
State of Cambodia’ political administration to enhance 
its electoral chances and covertly organizing vigilante 
groups known as “reaction forces” to harass and some- 
times kill FUNCINPEC activists. 

Ranariddh’s FUNCINPEC still managed to run a vigor- 
ous campaign, as did the Buddhist Liberal Democratic 
Party (BDP), an offshoot of the KPNLF. The main ques- 
tion put before voters was whether to reestablish polit- 
ical peace or to continue political conflict. FUNCINPEC 
stood on a platform of returning Sihanouk to power 
and acting as a bridge between the Cambodian People’ 
Party and the DK regime in order finally to end decades 
of violence. The Buddhist Liberal Democratic Party ran 
a vehemently anti-crp campaign, accusing it of remain- 
ing a Vietnamese stooge. 

The cpp’ rhetoric was relentlessly militant. It 
promised continued struggle not only against Pol Pots 
Khmer Rouge but also against FUNCINPEC and the BDLP, 
which it alleged were mere fronts for Pol Pot and 
behind a serious crime wave that had accompanied the 
erosion of State of Cambodia control brought about by 
the Paris Agreements. 

FUNCINPEC nevertheless won a stunning victory in 
the May 1993 constituent assembly elections, taking 45 
percent of the popular vote. The Cambodian People's 
Party came in second with 38 percent, and the Buddhist 
Liberal Democratic Party was third with 4 percent. 


POSTELECTION JOCKEYING 

Sihanouk, who had been convinced the cep would 
win, tried to broker a political deal by giving the cr? an 
equal share of power with FUNCINPEC in an interim gov- 
ernment over which he would preside. This collapsed 
when FUNCINPEC demanded its victory be honored. The 
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cpp then Staged a “secession” of several provinces to 
protest the election results. With the cpp threatening 
“civil war” against FUNCINPEC, Ranariddh accepted the 
Sihanouk formula. This was confirmed when the 
interim government was transformed into a Royal 
Government after the constituent assembly promul- 
gated a constitution in September 1993, which made 
Cambodia a consututional monarchy with Sihanouk as 
king and ended the uNTAC mandate. 

Rananddh and Hun Sen have since served as “first 
prime minister’, and “second prime minister,” respec- 
tively, and ministries and provincial governorships 
have been shared equally between FUNCINPEC and the 
cpp. At lower levels, however, the cpp remains over- 
whelmingly ın control of the administration. Mean- 
while, FUNCINPEC has abandoned its key election 
promises. Despite the fact that—and because—the 
popular vote suggested that the largely peasant elec- 
torate saw Sihanouk as a potential protector against the 
ravages of the state, Ranariddh has joined with Hun 
Sen in attempting to curtail the monarch’ interven- 
tions in national political affairs. Ranariddh also 
accepted the crp position on fighting the Khmer 
Rouge, a shift that Sihanouk unsuccessfully tried to 
oppose. The way in which FUNCINPEC reversed course 
without any pretense of consultation with or explana- 
tion to its membership and the electorate demon- 
strated Ranariddh’s readiness to disregard them. 

Indeed, FUNCINPEC and the cpp abandoned their mass 
memberships after the elections, apparently viewing 
them not as a source of political strength but as a poten- 
tial constraint. Ranariddh and Hun Sen have also 
purged their parties of voices that were critical of their 
joint actions and threatened to act as magnets for dis- 
content. In mid-1994, after tactically foolish Royal Gov- 
ernment attacks on the DK regime had resulted in 
several serious military defeats, hard-line cpp security 
cadre of neak ta-sou associated with Chea Sim began 
looking for support to depose or at least diminish the 
role of the two prime ministers. Hun Sen used FUNCIN- 
PEC forces to arrest the plotters after they allegedly 
attempted a coup. Later in the year, Ranariddh sacked 
his FUNCINPEC minister of economy and finance, Sam 
Raunsy, a politically rambunctious neak cheh-doeng 
whose zealous pursuit of fiscal reform threatened many 
CP vested interests and whose outspoken advocacy of 
a political solution to the DK regime problem deeply 
antagonized both prime ministers. He was later 
expelled from FUNCINPEC and illegally removed from 
parliament. 

Sam Rainsy’s ouster was part of a larger, broadly suc- 
cessful effort to prevent parhament from becoming a 
representational institution and to transform it into a 
state appendage. Only a few FUNCINPEC and BLDP par- 
liamentarians have withstood the pressures and con- 
tinué to question Reyal Government policies and 
actions, and they live under constant threat of removal 


from the assembly or worse. The assassination last year 
of two journalists whose reporting had criticized 
Ranariddh and close associates of Hun Sen suggested 
that dissent could be punished by deatheLegal means 
have also been used to rein in media criticism of the 
regime. Restrictive provisions from previous legislation 
have been used to arrest and sentence journalists to 
prison terms, and a new press act passed m mid-1995 
prohibits the publication of material adversely affecting 
“national security or political stability.” The Royal Gov- 
ernment has furthermore been able to mute some 
Cambodian human rights and other nongovernmental 
organizations that had dared to speak out critically in 
the immediate post-UNTAC period. 

Although they overpower civil society, state politi- 
cal institunions remain weak, lacking the autonomy 
and capacity to act against the personal interests of the 
sdech, neak ta-sou, and neak cheh-doeng-led net- 
works that dommate the cpp and FUNCINPEC. In the CPP 
these factions appear to be increasingly those of Hun 
Sen and his network of neak cheh-doeng; such ele- 
ments also have the upper hand under Ranariddh in 
FUNCINPEC. Despite a long history of tensions between 
Hun Sen and Chea Sim, the latter appears prepared to 
accept this evolution and has even begun to mimic it 
by developing his own network of mostly Western- 
educated neak cheb-doeng from former KPNLF circles. 

All opposition is excbriated by reference to the usual 
corollaries of a constitutionally reinstated ethnic 
nationalism. (The constitution suggests that only 
“Khmer citizens” should enjoy full human rights guar- 
antees.) Dissent is equated|with support for the nation- 
destroying Pol Pot and is said to be antithetical to 
nation-saving development. Hun Sen has implied that 
those who criticize him and Ranariddh consist of a 
“pro-Khmer Rouge group, Khmer Rouge sympathizers, 
and those who would use the Khmer Rouge as a coun- 
terweight to achieve then objectives.” Ranariddh has 
likened “preachers” of Western-style democracy to Pol 
Pot, and has warned that following their false promises 
and exaggerated idealism might lead to Cambodia 
“being wiped [off] the face of the earth.” He says that 
Cambodian democracy must first and foremost be 
“food for the people's stomachs, shelter, education, 
medical facilities, and basic amenities.” 

Thus, while the Royal Government extols “democ- 
Tacy” as a way to ensure “national survival,” it is 
increasingly practiced not as a system of periodic 
political contestation through elections, but as power- 
sharing by formally separate political organizations 
whose leaders are determined to prevent open 
debate—all in the name of socioeconomic develop- 
ment through the integration of Cambodia into the 
world capitalist system. 

Just how successful this most recent version of 
developmentalism will bẹ ıs open to question. Succes- 
sive international conferences between 1992 and.1995 © 
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pledged $2.3 billion in aid for Cambodia, but less than 
60 percent has been disbursed. Similarly, although the 
Royal Government has claimed that foreign firms made 
commitmentg of $2.5 billion in the year after an invest- 
ment law was passed in 1994, project implementation 
remains slow. Moreover, much of the investment is ted 
to casino building and logging deals of questionable 
developmental value that appear to threaten the coun- 
trys moral and natural environments. 

Behind the scenes, Cambodia has become a haven 
for money laundering and other narcoeconomic activi- 
ties, which has precipitated scandals implicating the 
national bank. Persistent allegations of corruption 
include claims that graft is devouring amounts equiva- 
lent to one-fourth to one-half the national budget, 
almost half of which is derived from foreign aid and is 
heavily burdened by defense and security expenses. As 
David Ashley recently concluded in the Phnom Penh 
Post, the Royal Governments approach has so far 
brought about “little progress in. . constructing sectoral 
or regional development plans in which private invest- 
ment or foreign aid could be systematically incorpo- 
rated,” and it is unlikely to guarantee “balanced and 
sustained rural development, social justice, [and] envi- 
ronmental protection.” Thus, while the influx of aid 
and investment has provided sufficient glue in terms of 
budgetary support, economic growth, and kickbacks to 
help cement cooperation among Ranariddh, Hun Sen, 
and Chea Sim, the three may not be able to deliver on 
their promises of development. 


AN AUTHORITARIAN FUTURE? 

As long as Ranariddh, Hun Sen, and Chea Sim do 
not mobilize their client networks to engage in open 
conflict, they may be able jointly to maintain their 
position against all comers. But the situation could 
come apart, especially if the money politics pie does 
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not continue to grow and be divided in a manner that 
satisfies the desires for private wealth accumulation in 
all three networks. Existing alongside these “factional” 
cleavages are tensions between the neak cheh-doeng 
and neak ta-sou and the possibility of intervention by 
sdech Sihanouk. Although the integration of Cambo- 

will tend to consolidate and accelerate the 
political gains being made by the neak cheh-doeng in 
the cpp and FUNCINPEC, neak ta-sou in both parties still 
hold powerful posts in the regime's military and pther 
security and grassroots organizational apparatuses. The 
possibility of a backlash from neak tA-sou quarters 
leading to the replacement of current arrangements by 
something much more overtly repressive and authori- 
tarian cannot be ruled out. 

Meanwhile, no viable democratic alternative exists. 
Underlying the calls for democracy and human rights 
that have been made by Sihanouk, Sam Rainsy, and a 
few other prominent figures in their criticisms of the 
Royal Government are deeply illiberal, antidemocratic, 
and antipluralist tendencies. If these critics were in 
power and faced the kind of opposition to which they 
are subjecting Ranariddh and Hun Sen, they would 
almost certainly react as intolerantly 

If the Norodom Ranariddh—Hun Sen—Chea Sim deal 
holds, elections will probably take place as scheduled 
in 1998, but they are unlikely to result in any alterna- 
tion in power—that is, in a loss of power by the cP? or 
FUNCINPEC. The two groups may form a single party in 
advance of the voting, run on a joint-slate basis, or 
make some other arrangement ensuring that they will 
both be maintained in power through the electoral pro- 
cess. Those opposed to such a situation will be denied 
access to power, marginalized, co-opted back into the 
power structure in return for silence, or subjected to 
outright and violent repression. a 


i ever, much remains the same.” 
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` “Overall, how is one to assess the relative degrees of continuity and change on. 
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Unraveling the Past in the Philippines 


PAUL D. HUTCHCROFT 


an important time in Philippine history. A mere 

five months after Ramos assumed office in June 
1992, the United States departed from its Philippine 
military bases, effectively undermining a colonial and 
postcolonial “special relationship” that dated back to 
Admiral George Dewey's triumphant entry into Manila 
Bay in 1898. This new post-bases, post-cold war world 
poses daunting challenges to the foundations of Philip- 
pine politics and political economy. The Philippines 
can no longer depend on outside support to guard 
against foreign threats, ensure national territorial 
integrity, and guarantee rescue from recurring balance- 
of-payments difficulties; nor can the Philippine oli- 
garchy rely on external support to continue to finance 
its domestic hegemony. The deal cut at the turn of the 
century, which wed the interests of the United States to 
those of the major oligarchic families of the Philip- 
pines, has at last come unraveled at century's end. 


F idel Ramos’ six-year term as president comes at 


UNCAGING THE PHILIPPINE TIGER 

To meet the challenges of this new era, the Ramos 
administration has focused its efforts on the realm of 
political economy, where it has displayed new percep- 
tions of the Philippines’ place in the world and a clear 
sense of the country’s weakness in competing effec- 
tively in international and regional economies. Perhaps 
the freshest initiative has been attacks on the major oli- 
garchic family firms that have long had a stranglehold 
over key segments of the national economy. As Ramos 
declared at the outset of his term, the Philippine eco- 
nomic system “rewards people who do not produce at 
the expense of those who do...[and] enables [those] 
with political influence to extract wealth without effort 
from the economy”; the political dominance of oli- 
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garchic groups, he explained later, is “the reason why ; 
the Philippines has lagged so far behind the East Asian 
tigers.” Anticartel measures are already credited with 
promoting greater de. of competition in the for- 
merly moribund and enn telecommunications 
and shipping industnes, and have begun to confront 
the intractable banking system as well. 

These attacks on cartels and monopolies are part of 
a larger program of economic liberalization and infras- 
tructural development the Ramos administration is 
deploying under the banner of “Philippines 2000"—a 
rallying cry to join the ranks of the newly industrializ- 
ing countries by the end of the century. Trade liberal- 
ization, long a priority! of local technocrats, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the World Bank, has 
also been encouraged by Philippine participation in the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and the free 
trade area of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) known ag AFTA. Foreign exchange and 
foreign investment have|also been liberalized, and 
many major firms have been at least parually priva- 
tized. Finally, Ramos is credited with ending the crip- 
pling power shortages that had deprived Manila arid 
other areas of electricity for as long as 8 to 12 hours a 
day in 1992 and 1993. 

By 1994 the Philippine economy had achieved a 5.1 
percent annual growth rate—modest in comparison to 
its Southeast Asian neighbors but a tremendous 
improvement over the low and even negative annual 
growth rates experienced late in the administration of 
Ramos’s predecessor, Corazon Aquino. Growth rates 
for 1995 are projected to be in the range of 5.5 to 6.2 
percent. Government economists emphasize that cur- 
rent patterns, unlike those in earlier years, are driven 
not by external debt and aid but by investment and 
growth. Furthermore, the growth extends far beyond 
Manila to include major mew regional centers such as 
Cebu and General Santos City in the south. The recent 
assertiveness of an innovative group of exporters pro- 
vides some hope that the diversified conglomerates ofe 





the major oligarchic families, nurtured by favorable 
access to the government, may at last be challenged by 
new entrepreneurial elements able to thrive without 


special privileges. 


THE ARBITRARY STATE? 

Ramos’ “Philippines 2000” represents the first 
major strategis vision to be promulgated since the early 
years of Ferdinand Marcos’s martial law regime in the 
1970s. The rhetoric employed by the eclectic team of 
- advisers supporting this program is an occasionally 
incongruous combination of advocacy of a “strong 
state” (to combat oligarchic dominance and emulate 
the developmental patterns of Asias newly industrial- 
izing countries) and the more conventional “minimal- 
ist state” prescriptions of American-trained technocrats 
and multilateral institutions (to curb state regulation 
and promote market solutions). 

The upturn of the past two years, however, should 
not obscure the obstacles to sustained economic 
growth and development. Unfortunately it is question- 
able whether government institutions can provide the 
necessary political foundations required even by a 
“minimalist” state role in economic transformation. 
Advocates of “free market” approaches tend to agree 
that governments have an important role in helping to 
create a level playing field upon which entrepreneurial 
activity can flourish. The Philippine government has 
often had difficulty providing such basic foundations— 
whether supplying electricity and other vital infras- 
tructure, protecting communities from rapacious 
loggers, arbitrating business disputes, or providing 
even-handed regulation of the financial system. In 
assessing the role of the government in the economy, 
one can say not only that ıt has been unable to emulate 
the strong developmental guidance provided by the 
skillful and powerful governments of the East Asian 
newly industrializing countries but that, more funda- 
mentally, it has also been unable to provide the even 
more basic legal and administrative underpinnings 
necessary for “free market” capitalism. 

Proponents of liberalization assert that such mea- 
sures will curb overly intrusive governments and lay 
firmer foundations for private sector initiative. In the 
Philippine context, however, big government and a 
shortage of private sector initiative have never been the 
major ills plaguing the political economy. First, the 
problem in the Philippines is not the extent but the 
quality of government intervention. The Philippine 
government has a small share of the country’s Gnr rel- 
ative to that found in other countries in the region. 
Cutting back the role of the state is not sufficient; the 
quality of the state must also be improved. Moreover, 
the World Bank has repeatedly expressed concern 
about the country’s tax collection effort; as a proportion 
of Gp, Philippine tax collection lags far behind that of 
e its more economically successful neighbors. Second, 
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there has never been any shortage of private gector ini- 
tiative in the Philippines, where access to the political 
machinery—whether headed by a democratic or an 
authoritarian regime—has long been the major avenue 
to private accumulation, and the quest for subsidies, 
tax breaks, licenses, and other opportunities brings a 
stampede of favored elites and would-be-favored elites 
to the gates of the presidential palace. Merely cutting 
back the role of government through a program of lib- 
eralization does not ensure an improvement in the 
quality of government services or a reduction jp the 
power of the oligarchy. a f 

Business leaders, in fact, see insufficient govern- 
ment attention to problems such as poor infrastruc- 
ture and crime as among the greatest obstacles to 
sustained economic growth; they have recently 
warned that unless the government provides greater 
infrastructural support, growth could level off. In 
many parts of the country a combination of neglect, 
environmental degradation, rapid population growth, 
and natural disasters has strained infrastructure to the 
breaking point. Administration initiatives to promote 
major infrastructural projects and curb environmental 
degradation and population growth are often dwarfed 
by the magnitude of the problems being addressed. 
Most recently, rice shortages and concomitant infla- 
tionary pressures have refocused attention on infra- 
structural deficiencies and low productivity in the 
agricultural sector. 

Given that the current chief executive headed up 
the Philippine constabulary under Marcos and the 
entire national defense establishment under Aquino, it 
is ironic that the greatest crisis of confidence in the 
Ramos administration comes in the area of “law and 
order.” Business leaders warned the administration this 
September that the persistence of “the twin problems 
of kidnappings and bank robberies” undermines 
investor confidence and reinforces “the perception that 
the government is helpless in alleviating the situation.” 
Highly publicized kidnappings of foreign businesspeo- 
ple sapped investor enthusiasm in the Aquino years, 
and since the early 1990s there have been several 
dozen kidnappings every year—often targeting Chi- 


. nese-Filipino businesspeople and therr families. The 


gangs, commonly protected by ranking members of the 
police, have in some cases been composed of former 
lums in uniform and hoodlums in robes have pro- 
voked widespread public cynicism of both the law 
enforcement and judicial systems. Responding to busi- 
ness pressures, Ramos has that crime is 
eroding “our political stability and the consequent eco- 
nomic gains,” and personally took over the role of 
“anticrime czar” from Vice President Joseph Estrada, a 
flamboyant former movie star who proved more effec- 
tive fighting crime on screen than in real life.  ẹ 
Overall, it is difficult to instill long-term investor 
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confidence when a high degree of arbitrariness often 
reigns in the political and legal spheres and kidnap- 
pings plague the business community. Until there is 
greater attention to these underlying institutional con- 
straints, much of the current liberalization program 
will rest on less-than-secure institutional and political 
foundations. Building such foundations is a difficult 
and protracted process, and can only succeed with a 
combination of effective leadership from the top and 
the emergence of new forces from below that are able 
to challenge the economic oligarchy. Ramos has begun 
to Supply more tffective leadership, but there is as yet 
little evidence of a social coalition strong enough to 
support reform measures over the long term. 


POLITICS: THE SEARCH FOR STABILIZATION 

The 1992 presidential and congressional elections 
were widely believed to show that democratic insttu- 
tions were consolidating themselves in the post-Mar- 
cos era; moreover, the 1995 congressional elections 
involved former coup plotters that have chosen “elec- 
toral struggle” to achieve political power and goals. 
Most notably, former Colonel Gregorio Honasan, 
whose renegade military band threatened the Aquino 
administration with several unsuccessful coup 
attempts in the late 1980s, is now a new member of the 
Philtppine Senate. 

As threats of insurgency subside in most of the 
country, the current leadership enjoys a degree of over- 
all political stability not seen since before the tumult of 
the 1980s. The once-powerful Communist Party 1s but 
a shadow of its former self; bitter internal differences 
had by late 1992 split the party and its New People’s 
Army (NPA) into openly feuding camps. While the 
party first encountered major problems adjusting to 
new modes of struggle after the fall of the Marcos dic- 
tatorship in 1986, important Ramos administration 
accommodationist policies—the legalization of the 
party, amnesty to “rebel returnees,” and extensive 
negotiations with the Communist-backed National 
Democratic Front—seem to have been successful both 
in encouraging further defections and exacerbating 
intraparty struggles over strategy. By 1993, internal 
feuds, defecnons, and government military drives 
made the NPA a marginal force in all but a few outlying 
provinces. 

The Ramos administrations initial optimism regard- 
ing the dwindling strength of the Muslim secessionist 
movement, however, seems entirely unfounded m light 
of more recent developments. Proclamations of success 
were based on the governments 1992 cease-fire agree- 
ment and ongoing peace negotiations with the Moro 
National Liberation Front, formerly the dominant ele- 
ment of the secessionist struggle. The MNLF official 
departure from the battlefield, however, was accompa- 
nied by the simultaneous strengthening of other seces- 
siomist forces, not only breakaway groups from the 


MNLF, but also the Moro Islamic Liberation Front (or 
MILF, which split from the MNLF in 1978) and the Abu 
Sayyaf Group (reportedly including veterans of the 
Afghan wars). 5 
While the precise links among these various groups 
remain a source of considerable speculation, their mil- 
itary capacity was clearly demonstrated in the April 
1995 ransacking of a town in western Mjndanao. Offi- 
cials blame the Abu Sayyaf Group for the attack, as 
well as for a host of recent kidnappings and bombings 
on Mindanao. The strongest secessionist group, how- 
ever, is the MILF, whose standing army (estimated 
to be 35,000-45,000 strong by Western intelligence 
officials, although the mu: itself claims to have 120,000 
soldiers) and solid base in west-central Mindanao 
make it quite capable of contesting Manila’ control of 
large chunks of the country, l 
Electoral and legislative politics are often no less 
predictable, but the Ramos administration has at points 
achieved striking success in building wider bases of 
legislative and popular support. Despite winning just 
under one-quarter the Bei 1992, President Ramos 
has skillfully used old-style political maneuvering to 
forge a multiparty “Rainbow Coaliton” of support in 
the House of Representatives. Ramos’s Lakas-National 
Union of Christian Democrats (Lakas-NUCD) won only 
41 of 206 seats in the 1992 elections, but through 
wholesale switching of patties (called “turncoatism” 
locally) claimed 112 seats by mid-1993; the Rainbow 
Coalition thus came to comprise nearly three-quarters 
of the House. Cordial relanons between the House and 
the presidential palace are e by programs that 
provide representatives with large discretionary funds 
for use in their home distri¢ts; in exchange Ramos has 
enjoyed solid House support for important parts of his 
economic reform program. |The 1995 elections handily 
confirmed the dominance of Lakas-NucD and its Rain- 
bow Coalition. 


Unfortunately for Ram 


- have not proceeded as sm 


, relations with the Senate 
thly. The opposition Laban 


Demokatikong Pilipinas D won a majority of the 
Senate’s 24 seats in the 1992 elections, and the body 
soon found itself accused of “obstructing” important 
administration measures of economic reform. Ramos 
managed to engineer a solution in late 1994, when his 
Lakas-NUCD forged a coalition agreement with the LDP 
(described by Ramos as not a “temporary union of 
inexperienced virgins,” but denounced by one Manila 
newspaper as “a get-together of aging tarts and incom- 
petent harlots”). The coalition emerged victorious in 
the elections this year: of the 12 seats contested, the 
Lakas-NUCD-LDP coalition won 9. Ramos’ bloc boasted 
21 of 24 seats in the Senate, 14 of which were LDP. 
Within months, however, this very tenuous coali- 
tion of weakly institutionalized political parties fell 
apart amid an August 1995 “coup” against Senate pres- 
ident Eduardo Angara. Thejrealignment had almost no , 





relation to previous party affiliation and—despite 
charges of presidential manipulation—seems to have 
been motivated far more by personalistic internal 
squabbles tham by larger political issues. Some com- 
mentators interpret the “coup” as a power grab by 
Ramos against Angara (prior to his fall a leading con- 
tender for the presidency in 1998), but it is difficult to 
see how Ramés will derive much benefit from the 
rapid disintegration of his new political coalition and 
resulting inattention to his legislative priorities. In any 
case, it is now obvious that, almost a full decade after 
the restoration of elite democracy, party structure con- 
tinues to be weaker and more volatile than it was in the 
re-martial law era. 


BEYOND THE TRAPOS 

Since the fall of the Marcos regime, there have been 
so many realignments of Philippine politics that one 
finds former Marcos associates and opponents strewn 
throughout the party structure, often relating to each 
other with little regard to former “pro-democracy” ver- 
sus “pro-Marcos” political fault lines. 
Nonetheless, memories of martial law re- 
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administration’s “authoritarian” sympathies are nur- 
tured by Ramos’ central role in Marcos’ martial law 
regime, the frequent appointment of retired military 
officers to important government posts, and recent 
statements by top officials promoting emergency pow- 
ers, curfews, checkpoints, a national identity card sys- 
tem, and restrictions on defendants’ rights. 

Much of the “get-tough” talk from Ramos and his 
advisers comes in response to the problem of rampant 
crime—which, as discussed earlier, is perceived as a 
major threat to the economy’ recent re_ound. Thesres- 
olution of the crisis has become a major test of the 
administration’ political credibility. Over the past 12 
months, Ramos’ popularity has been undermined not 
only by the crime problem, but also by a range of other 
concerns, including fears of authoritarian tendencies, 
inflation (and closely related rice shortages), and prob- 
lems overseas. An especially contentious issue in 
Philippine politics is the price of oil, still regulated and 
often priced so low that government subsidies are a 
serious drain on the Treasury. Here a commitment to 
liberalization promises to heighten infla- 
tion and the political woes of Ramos, who 


main an emotional element in current The curent was already forced by popular pressure to 
debates over possible revision of the consti- reverse an oil price increase in 1994—and 
tution from a presidential to a parliamen- leadership enjoysa now finds himself in a major quandary 
tary form of government. Since the degree of overall over the issue. 

administration first broached the idea in Overall, how is one to assess the relative 
1993, it has won far more support in the political stability degrees of continuity and change on tbe 
House than in the Senate, many of whose t ; Philippine political scene? New faces have 
members see it as an attempt to abolish that AOL SECA SCS emerged in recent elections, leading some 
chamber. More generally, there are wide- before the tumult to see a challenge to the dominance of 
spread fears that Ramos and his congres- of the 1980s “traditional politicians”—often disparag- 


sional allies want to use charter revision to 
circumvent constitutionally imposed term 
limits and extend their time in office. 
Because Marcos employed the same strategy to legiti- 
mate his prolonged tenure as chief executive in the 
early 1970s, prevailing political discourse in the Philip- 
pines often associates a shift to a parliamentary form of 
government with the advent of authoritarianism. Opin- 
ion polls have consistently shown little support for such 
a constitutional revision. 

Tabled for lack of support, discussion of constitu- 
tional revision by the admunistration and its allies in 
the House has since resumed in the wake of the 1995 
elections. The National Security Councils draft parlia- 
mentary charter contains provisions widely denounced 
as authoritarian, but other versions of parliamentary 
government based on a party-list system and propor- 
tional representation are favored by forces seeking to 
promote parties more attentive to issues than person- 
alities and to give greater political voice to those long 
marginalized by the elite-dominated electoral system. 
In the midst of this debate, Ramos has promised to step 
down from his post at the end of his term, on June 30, 

©1998,,but many still doubt his intentions. Fears of the 





ingly referred to as trapos (or “dishrags”). 
In the midst of change, however, much 
remains the same. First, members of well- 
established political clans continue to enjoy clear dom- 
ination of such bodies as the House of Representatives, 
and elections are still tainted by the power of “gold, 
guns, and goons.” Second, many so-called new faces 
often retain strong connections to old centers of power. 
Third, as part of the new prominence of media appeals, 
many of the new faces consist of basketball players and 
movie stars—some of whom continue their careers 
even as they hold public office. Finally, political parties 
remain weakly institutionalized. As in earlier eras, per- 
sonalities and familial power continue to crowd out 
careful debate of real issues. 


FACING FOREIGN CHALLENGES 

Not surprisingly, the challenges of the new post- 
bases era are most evident in the realm of foreign and 
military policy. As might be expected, these new reali- 
ties were not immediately apparent as soon as the last 
American dry-dock was removed from Subic Bay: to a 
large extent, they did not hit home until the moftths 
preceding the elections this May, when two events 
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highligkted how Manila’ relauons with the rest of the 
world are no longer mediated through its special ties 
with the United States. First, early this year the Philip- 
pines and China reached a new level of confrontation 
over the Spratly Islands in the South China Sea. When 
it was discovered in February that the Chinese had 
built permanent military structures on a Philippine- 
claimed reef in the island chain, the country’s military 
weakness became more apparent than ever. ASEAN for- 
eign ministers and American officials voiced concern 
ove? Chinese actions; but the ill-equipped Philippine 
military was forced to confront the distinct possibility 
of additional clashes with the great power to the north. 

Second, Philippine public opinion was outraged by 
the March decision of the Singaporean government to 
hang a Filipina maid, Flor Contemplacion, who had 
been convicted of murdering a Singaporean child and 
another Filipina. Singapore was widely perceived to 
have framed Contemplacion, and a strong sense of 
national identity emerged amid anger over the failure 
of the Ramos administration and the foreign service to 
provide Contemplacion with proper legal and diplo- 
matic support. She was seen as a symbol of the often 
beleaguered plight of an estimated 3.5 million Filipino 
overseas workers, whose remittances are the countrys 
most important source of foreign exchange. The need 
for intra-ASEAN diplomatic support as a counter to Chi- 
nese assertiveness in the Spratlys, however, limited the 
ability of the Philtppines to press its case agamst a fel- 
low ASEAN member. 

When weakness over the Spratlys coincided with the 
April attack of Muslim secessionist forces in Mmdanao, 
the government could scarcely afford to ignore the 
country’s feeble military capacity. “We have an air force 
that can't fly and a navy that can't go out to sea,” the 
chair of the Senate committee on national defense and 
security declared with only slight exaggeration. Indeed, 
scant appropnations, poor maintenance, and internal 
corruption have left the military's equipment in a state 
of advanced disrepair; moreover, past concentration on 
internal counterinsurgency functions meant little atten- 
tion was paid to the external realm. Other countries in 
the region have already devoted considerable planning 
and resources to military modernization, but the Philip- 
pines only began providing new resources for the pro- 
cess this year in the midst of the tensions with China. 
Over the next five years nearly $2 billion will be avail- 
able for military modernization, with priority going to 
jet fighters, patrol craft, and radar systems. In under- 
taking this task, Manila will receive far less assistance 
from Washington than it did in the past; while ties 
based on a mutual defense treaty endure, United States 
military and economic aid was slashed by two-thirds 
when the bases were closed in 1992... 

New external challenges, however, are accompanied 
by flew external oppertunities. Since the base closings, 


l 
Philippine elites have been encouraged to re-think the 
country’s position ın Southeast Asia and the world 
beyond. The decline of American patronage has been 
an important impetus for the Phihppines to pay atten- 
tion to its neighbors and to regional groupings. 
Regional investors, moreover, have played a central 
role in recent surges in foreign investment into the 
Philippines. There has been greater c@nsciousness of 
the economic success of other Southeast Asian coun- 
tries and fear of falling further behind. It is clear that 
the Philippines will grad develop stronger links to 
the region in which it 1s geographically placed. The 
benefits from greater interdction will no doubt flow in 
two directions. 


THE ROAD AHEAD | 

What are the prospects for the major transformation 
of the Philppines economically and politically? The 
Ramos administration, well aware of how unproduc- 
tive patterns of entrepreneurship have caused the 
Philippine economy to lag behind that of its neighbors, 
wants to enhance the country’s international competi- 
tiveness. Many investors, however, wonder whether 
this commitment to economic reform will be sustained 
by subsequent administrations. 

More fundamentally, the current liberalization pro- 
gram is best viewed as m a first step in shaking up 
the old system; over the long term there must be a con- 
certed effort to provide stronger political foundations 
for sustained economic growth. In an optimistic sce- 
nario, one can hope that liberalization will disrupt old 
patterns of private sector plunder, nurture new patterns 
of entrepreneurial behavior less reliant on special priv- 
ileges, and—through the growth of new elements of 
the business class—create a stronger constituency for 
those in government intent on creating stronger politi- 
cal foundations for economic growth. Unfortunately, it 
is also possible that the entire program of liberalization 
could collapse for lack of solid foundations. 

Democratic institutions appear to be consolidating 
themselves more firmly, yet many sectors of Philippine 
society remain marginal to the overall democratic pro- 
cess, and decidedly undemocratic forces hold sway in 
many localities. While much of the country is experi- 
encing a greater degree of political stability, many of the 
underlying social and economic problems that inspired 
past political unrest remain unresolved. Finally, the 
Philtppines confronts the international arena with new 
perspectives, but often without a well-developed insti- 
tutional apparatus for developing or implementing its 
goals. New challenges have only recently been given 
wide recognition, and new opportunities are just start- 
ing to be tapped. The Ramos administration has begun 
to address the new realities, facing the Philippines in 
the 1990s but the ultimate.outcome of this decade's 
politics has yet to be determined. | 
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Thailand’s Politics as Usual 





CLARK D. NEHER 


politics in the 63 years since Thailand became a 

constitutional monarchy. Of course, the Thai 
political system has changed in the last several decades 
as new institutions have arisen and co-opted many of 
the traditional prerogatives of the country’s patron- 
client groupings. Political parties, a parliament, non- 
governmental organizations, and myriad interest groups 
all play new roles formerly carried out by personal 
patron-client entourages. Moreover, as the middle class 
has grown, as education has teached all sectors of Thai 
society, as more than 90 percent of the citizenry has 
become literate, and as the media has found its way to 
. virtually every villager and town dweller through news- 
papers, radio, and television, Thais have become far 
more sophisticated about politics than in the past. The 
traditional values of “knowing one’ place” and respect 
for authority are rapidly being replaced by modern, 
egalitarian values. 

This combination of tradition and modernity has 
led to a vicious cycle in Thai politics. First, there is a 
military-led coup, sometimes with a civilian prime 
minister as front man. Then a new constitution is pro- 
mulgated. There is an attempt at mixed military and 
civilian rule as patron-client groups scramble for key 
positions and resources, but this usually brings conflict 
and instability. Then another military faction plans 
another coup to restore stability, and the cycle begins 
again. This pattern has characterized Thai politics up 
to the early 1990s, and is still operative despite chang- 
ing values and new institutions designed to end the 
pattern. . 

Since 1992, when the Thai people rose up against 
the 1991 military coup leaders, Thai politics has fea- 
tured Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai, leader of an 


“angelic” coalition of parties (“angelic” parties opposed 
the February 199] military takeover and consistently 
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worked to restore civilian rule, while “satanic” parties 
supported the military regime). Prime Minister Chuan, 
whose main goal has been to democratize a corrupt, 
military-dominated political system, led the country 
from September 1992 to May 1995, becoming the 
longest-serving elected civilian prime minister in Thai 
history. His coalition fell this spring as a result of dif- 
ferences and demands among the ruling political par- 
ties that Chuan had tried to settle, and new elections 
were called for July 2, 1995. 

As prime minister, Chuan had suffered the disadvan- 
tage of having to work with a bicameral parliament in 
which the Senate was appointed by the National Peace- 
Keeping Council (NPKc), led by the man who had car- 
ried out the 1991 coup, General Suchinda Kraprayoon. 
Chuan’ majority in the elected lower body, the House, 
was tenuous and the coalition government eventually 
fell over several matters, including decentralization, a 
highly contentious issue in a system long characterized 
by centralization and the privileges of those in power. 
When a coalition partner withdrew over alleged gov- 
ernmental mistakes in land reform policy and Chuan 
substituted a “satanic” party for the disaffected “angelic” 
coalition partner, many Thais believed that the prime 
minister had sold his soul. 


Mk. CLEAN VS. MR. ATM 

On May 19, Prime Minister Chuan called for a 44- 
day period of campaigning for the new parliament. 
Twelve political parties and 2,300 candidates vied for 
the 391 House seats. The party with the largest num- 
ber of victors would be given the first opportunity to 
form a majority coalition; these parties would then 
elect the nation’s twenty-first prime minister. About 40 
million people voted; this included nearly 2 million 
people as young as 18 who voted for the first time 
because of a constitutional change lowering the voting 
age from 20 to 18 after public backlash against the 
military’s shooting of democracy demonstrators in 
1992. 

Campaign issues were vague because political parties 
in Thailand generally do not offer platforms or 
sent particular ideologies. Nevertheless, the cna 
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tended w focus on voter concern about the buying and 
selling of candidates and votes. Thai politics has long 
featured candidates moving from one party to another 
depending on how much competing parties offered 
them for their services. It is estimated that parties 
offered up to 5 million baht ($200,000) to any compet- 
ing candidate with a good chance of success who would 
switch parties. Voters were offered 100 to 300 baht ($4 
to $12) if they promised to vote for particular candi- 
dates. Despite denials by all the contestants, official 
agtieormuption, organizations presented evidence of 
massive payoffs. 

Other major campaign issues included rural poverty, 
environmental degradation, Bangkok’ notorious traf- 
fic, land reform, and bureaucratic inefficiencies. As 
head of the Democrat Party and as prime minister, 
Chuan Leekpai was the best-known party leader. His 
reputation as a man of impeccable honesty (“Mr. 
Clean”), his stewardship over the vibrant economy, his 
appointment of professional managers rather than 
political cronies to oversee the finance portfolio, and 
his plans to improve education and the agricultural 
sector were all pluses for the Democrats. However, his 
reputation as a reactive and plodding leader without 
baramee, or charisma, and his leadership of a party 
deemed to be complicit in a land reform scandal in 
southern Thailand, were minuses. Furthermore, his 
decision to accept a “satanic” party into his coalition 
undermined his image of integrity. 

Another major personality in the campaign was 
Banharn Silapa-archa, the 63-year-old leader of the 
Chart Thai (Thai Nation) Party. Party members argued 
that Banharn would bring new and more effective lead- 
ership to the country. They noted his vast experience: 
a billionaire business executive, he had also served six 
terms in parliament and had held the posts of-minister 
of agriculture, industry, interior, finance, and trans- 
portation and communications,. He was promoted as a 
mover and shaker who could cut through the bureau- 
cratic red tape that had hamstrung Chuan. Because 
Banharn represented Suphanburi, a rural constituency, 
he was viewed as someone who understood the aver- 
age Thai and who was not a part of the Bangkok elite. 
Indeed, Banharn won more votes than any of the other 
parliamentary candidates. 

Barnhan’s opponents campaigned that he was cor- 
rupt, a close associate of sleazy rural “godfathers” and 
public figures. He was disdamfully described as “Mr. 
ATM” to remind Thais that he had bought himself into 
power. Opponents also noted that Banharn was Chi- 
nese, born Be Tek Chiang to a poor Chinese immigrant 
family who sold cloth in the market, and therefore, not 
truly Thai. (The characterization of Banharn as Chi- 
nese was meant to disparage him, even though many 
of Thailands political leaders—including Chuan— 
hav@a Chinese heritage.) 

Banharn was scorned by Bangkok voters (Chart 
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Thai did not win any seats from Bangkok constituen- 
cies) and by the mtellectual elites who viewed him as a 
nouveau riche country bumpkin who had no class or 
education. His admirers argued that Banaarn was most 
experienced in meeting the needs of his local con- 
stituents, and could use that same strength nationally 
as prime minister. Rural Thais viewed the elites’ con- 
tempt as the typical arrogance of tho%e who do not 
appreciate the positive aspects of patronage-oriented 
politics. 

The other significant public figure during the elec- 
tion was Thaksin Shinawatra, the billionaire leader of 
the Palang Dharma (Moral Force) Party. Thaksin's 
wealth came from his vast;telecommunications em- 
pure, which included satellites, cellular telephones, 
and a pay-television system. His political career had 
begun in 1994 when he accepted the foreign affairs 
portfolio offered by then Palang Dharma leader (and 
former Bangkok governor)| Chamlong Srimuang. He 
was later forced to resign amid allegations of conflict 
between his political and business interests,.but his 


reputation was one of great energy and entrepreneurial 
talent. 


MONEY POUTICS RETURNS 

The elections resulted irl a triumph for the Chart 
Thai, which captured 92 seats. As leader of the largest 
party, Banharn moved quickly to mobilize a coalition of 
parties while Chuan, whose ‘Democratic Party won 86 
seats, became the leader of the opposition. Seven par- 
ties formed the ruling coalition: Chart Thai (92 seats), 
Palang Dharma (23), New Aspiration (57), Kit 
Sangkhom (Social Action) (22), Nam Thai (Thai Lead- 
ership) (18), Prachakorn Thai (Thai Citizen) (18), and 
Muanchon (Mass Party) (3)! The coalition controlled 
233 of parliaments 391 seats: 

Chart Thai did not win any seats in Bangkok or the 
south, but did well ın rural areas where the party dom- 
inated patronage networks. With unlimited funds and 
with candidates who themselves were generally 
extremely nch, Chart Thai overcame its reputation as 
a “satanic” party and spread its tremendous wealth to 
regional voters to assure its position as the dominant 
party. If the May 1992 antimilitary demonstrations 
caused a surge of interest in democracy and a backlash 
against money interests, the elections this July showed 
that surge had dissipated and money politics had 
returned. Banharn’s victory, and his ascent as the 





quintessential patronage operator in Thailand, were an 
apt reflection of politics as even though the cor- 
porate sector replaced the military as the most power- 
ful group. | 


With its 86 seats, the Democrat Party formed the 
centerpiece of the opposition, followed by Chart Pat- 
tana (National Development) (53 seats), Sentham 
(Freedom) (11), and Solidarity (8). Party vong was 
clearest in the south (where the Democrats maintained ® 


their hold on power by winning 46 of 51 contested 
seats) and in Bangkok, but in most other areas voters 
split their votes among more than one party. Even in 
parts of Bangkek voters divided their votes among var- 


ious parties. 


CABINET CRONIES 

Following tle establishment of the ruling coalition, 
ministerial portfolios were allocated as rewards for 
loyal service by mrs rather than on the basis of exper- 
tise in the substantive areas of ministries. Coalition 
party leaders usually insist on a quota of positions and 
then divide them among party loyalists. Banharn chose 
49 ministers and deputy ministers, often selecting 
deputies from parties other than that of the minister. 
This approach, traditional in modern Thai politics, has 
led to ministry factionalism and stagnation as ministers 
compete rather than cooperate. 

Banharn's Cabinet received negative reviews from 
Thailands outspoken press. The principal complaint 
was that it consisted of politicians rather than techni- 
clans. The important Finance Ministry 
was placed in the hands of law professor 
Surakiart Sathirathai, a 37-year-old senior 
adviser to Banharn who had little experi- 
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Palang Dharma Party, was chosen for the Cabinet as 
deputy minister for the interior ministry. 


THE ECONOMY AND ITS DISCONTENTS 

Recent years have seen Thailand transformed from 
a somnolent agricultural society to a vibrant industrial 
power. The country’s economic growth results from 
leadership dedicated to free market principles and the 
global export of goods. Thailand’s economic growth 
rate in 1994 and 1995 was about 8 percent, a stunning 
continuation of its performance in preytous decagles. 
Exports of industrial goods have grown at about 30 
percent annually, and include computers, electrical 
appliances, and integrated circuits; Thailand has 
become a prime location for assembling high-tech 
products from Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and the United 
States. i 

Economic ties between the United States and Thai- 
land have improved in the last several years. Because of 
the Chuan governments efforts to strengthen intellec- 
tual property rights protection, Thailand is no longer 
on the United States trade representatives 
priority watch list. Two-way trade 
between the United States and Thailand 
grew 23 percent in 1994, from $12.3 bil- 
lion to $15.2 billion, making the United 


net members, including the new minister Thailand ioie States Thailand's second-largest trading 

of justice, had had their assets seized by aliand to _ partner after Japan. 
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United States of drug trafficking were 
given Cabinet posts (the United States 
had previously denied entry visas to senior Chart Thai 
members Vatana Asavahame and Narong Wongwan 
because of their alleged drug ties). Chart Thai officials 
reacted negatively to the State Department statement, 
noting that Thailand is not a colony of the United 
States and that Americans have no business getting 
involved in the internal affairs of Thailand. 

To ease the difficulty, Banharn appointed neither 
Vatana nor Narong to the Cabinet even though they 
represented major factions in Chart Thai. Instead, Ban- 
harn appointed Narong’s son to become deputy minis- 
ter of industry. Banharn himself took the position of 
minister of interior, but indicated that the interior posi- 
tion would go to other Chart Thai faction leaders once 
they cleared their names. The prime minister also 
announced that he was considering dividing the min- 
istry into three entities, each to be led by the faction 
leaders. Other ministry positions were allocated to the 
sons of senior party leaders and the most famous god- 
father (Kamnan Poh) in Thailand. Only one woman, 

eSudart Keyuraphan, the secretary general of the 





poverty than do urban areas, but the 
country’ estimated per capita GNP is now 
just over $2,000, compared with $250 in 1960. But 
despite this impressive record, the gap between the rich 
and poor continues to increase. 

Because Bangkok dominates much of the Thai 
economy, its transportation system is crucial to ensure 
continued economic growth. However, traffic in the 
capital is the worst in the world; each day 400 new cars 
join the approximately 3 million cars and 3 million 
motorcycles already jamming the city. Moreover, only 
9 percent of Bangkok’ surface area is streets, compared 
with 25 percent in most Western cities. 

Thais spend an average of two hours, each way, 
commuting to their work. Cellular phones are ubiqui- 
tous, and a best-selling item is a portable urinal that 
drivers and passengers can use when unexpectedly 
stuck in gridlock. If and when rapid transit trains are 
built, they will most likely be obsolete immediately; 
status-oriented Thais do not take public transportation. 
Hence, the traffic problem will not be appreciably alle- 
viated without drastic governmental regulatens. 
Deputy Prime Minister Thaksin announced this 
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Auguststhat he would solve Bangkok’ traffic problems 
in six months, but his statement was met with skepti- 
cism. In an unprecedented gesture, the king criticized 
Banharn'’s government for its lack of creative ideas for 
solving the traffic problem. Most Thais interpreted the 
kings remarks as a sign of displeasure about the 
administration as a whole and the people in Banharn’s 
Cabinet in particular. 

Many of the politicians who served with Prime Min- 
ister Chatichai Choonhavan in the late 1980s are back 
im power; they are the same officials who launched 
massive infrastructure projects, including mass-transit 
systems, that never came to fruition. Banharn has 
pledged to build more roads, railroads, and bridges, but 
many Thais are cynical about the plans, fearing that the 
new, old-style free-spending politicians will make no 
difference in Bangkok’s worsening traffic chaos and 
only overheat an already rapidly growing economy. 


A SHIFT IN FOREIGN POLICY CONCERNS 

In the postwar era, Thailand’s foreign policy was 
principally concerned with security threats. China and 
Vietnam were viewed as enemies capable of interven- 
ing and turning Thailand into a “frontline” nation in 
the battle agamst communism. Internally, a rural-based 
insurgency led by the Communist Party of Thailand 
(cpt), supported by China, jeopardized Thai stability 
and order. With the end of the cold war, however, for- 
eign policy has been transformed from security to eco- 
nomic concerns. 

Today there are no external military threats to Thai 
sovereignty. Instead, as Thailand has become integrated 
into the world capitalist system, its autonomy is imper- 
tled by economic powers such as Japan, South Korea, 
Taiwan, and the United States; these countries could 
conceivably bring Thailand to its knees through eco- 
nomic sanctions, or through severe economic down- 
turns in their own countries. 

To assure continued economic development, Thai- 
land has been active in the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) and related trade organizations. 
Thailand has also pursued a foreign policy known as 
“constructive engagement” with its neighbor Burma 
(Myanmar). The purpose of this policy, which flouts the 
policies of most of the world’s nations that want to iso- 
late Burma because of its human rights violations, is to 
gain access to Burmese resources and reduce tensions 
between the two countries, especially on the border. 
Ethnic minorities in Burma often flee into Thailand to 


escape retaliation from the Burmese government and- 


other forces. Armed intruders have attacked refugee 
camps that Burmese minorities, mainly Karen, have 
established on the Thai side of the border. The intrud- 
ers have been identified as Burmese government forces 
as well as dissident Karen opposed to the refugees. On 
sevéral occasions Thai and Burmese forces have 
clashed, and an escalation into a larger crisis is possible. 


Hence, the Thais continue to keep communication with 
the Burmese dictators despite the latter's rejection this 
July of Thailand’ policy of “constructive engagement” 
and the closing of the border to trade. e 


NEEDED: UNUSUAL POLITICS 

Rather than moving the nation toward a more pro- 
gressive democracy, the 1995 electiofis set back the 
clock with the reemergence of old-style politicians and 
money interests. Analysts of Thai politics predicted that 
Banharn’s coalition would not last long because of 
intense factionalism in the ¢ Thai Party and among 
the coalition partners. The fact that many MPs and Cab- 
inet members had been umplicated in corruption raised 
the question of possible military intervention, as in 
1991 when Suchinda’s coup was carried out ostensibly 
to end the corruption in the Chart Thai-led govern- 
ment of former Prime Minister Chatichai Choonhavan. 

The Cabinet itself lacks sophistication, but reflects 
the votes for the winning parties. Thais elect candi- 
dates who deliver on their'promises, candidates who 
tend to be wealthy and plugged into patronage politics. 
They vote for the personalities they know rather than 
for platforms they respect. Thais want leaders who will 
meet their needs: help in finding jobs, credit to finance 


projects, and entry into p 
often carry out such duti 
crats can. Because Bangko 
the advantages of patrona 
belittling of provincial citi 
same system. 

For Thai intellectuals, 


tigious schools. MPs can 
better than state bureau- 
k elites have long enjoyed 
e, there is hubris in their 
ns for involvement in the 


litics as usual is not good 


enough in this new international era of democratiza- 


tion. These Thais view their political system as ana- 
chronistic, unworthy of a nation determined to take its 
place among the modern nations of the world. More- 
over, they fear that corruption and personalism doom 





Thailand to the vicious 


e of politics that has long 


i the kingdom. 


It is folly to predict how 
land will react to the new 
just prior to General Suchi 


e military leaders in Thai- 
i government. In 1991, 
$ coup, most analysts of 


Thai politics believed that military takeovers were no 
longer feasible with the institution of democracy and 
civilian rule. Following the 1995 election, the army 
commander-in-chief said that the military would abide 
by the people's choice. Nevertheless, gross corruption 
of the new administration leaders, a monarchical suc- 
cession crisis, lack of budgetary support for the mili- 
tary, a drastic economic recession, and/or a perceived 
internal or external threat fo the sovereignty of the 
country could bring the army back into power, as has 
happened constantly since 1932. 

No institution has been more important in deter- 
mining Thailand’s prospects than the monarchy. In 
1995, the royal family and the Thai people suffered a 
grievous loss when the kings mother died after long® 





illness. Because she was especially revered, her death 
resulted in ceremonies reminiscent of the days of abso- 
lute monarchical rule. Her death also reminded Thais 
that King Phumipol Adunyadej plays a significant uni- 
fying role. He was principally responsible for ending 
the bloodshed in May 1992, and he keeps Thai politics 
moderate. Extremists know that the king will move 
against them, fnd prevail, if they attempt to put forth 
immoderate policies. 

Hence, the king’ role is significant in assessing the 
prospects for Thai progress and stability. Thais believe 
that it is bad luck to discuss succession before it is nec- 
essary, but the king’s ill-health in 1995 makes the issue 
more significant. At present, the succession question is 
unresolved, although Crown Prince Vachiralongkorn 
appears to be training to assume the throne, but he 
does not command the respect and affection of Thais. 
However, the kings daughter, Princess Sirindhorn, is a 
beloved member of the royal family. Her picture adorns 
most Thai homes, and she is viewed as someone who 
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could follow the present king’ reign. As a crown 
princess, she could ascend to the throne, and become 
the first female monarch in Thai history. 

Thais have shown a remarkable capacity to cope 
with change. The beginning routinization of demo- 
cratic processes, the rapid economic development for 
all classes, the commitment to free market forces, the 
successful control of birth rates, and the absence of 
major internal and external threats bode well for the 
future of the nation and the future of democracy. 

At the same time, the new government must pe- 
spond to severe environmental deterioration that 
threatens the nation’s economy and value system. The 
gap between the rich and the poor is rising, while West- 
ernization continues to undermine traditional Thai val- 
ues. And tragically, Thailand faces a severe AIDS disaster, 
with as many as 1 million HIV carriers by the year 2000. 
To solve these and other problems will require superb 
leadership by hitherto untested rulers. Politics as usual 
may not be good enough. a 
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Change in a 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 


oes the release of Daw Aung San Suu Kyi from 

house arrest this July signal a major political 

change in Burma? Since the military seized 
power on September 18, 1988, the governing State Law 
and Order Restoration Council (sLorc) has made sev- 
eral policy and tactical changes, many of which have 
proved to be illusory. Is this one real, cosmetic, or a lit- 
tle of both? 


ELIMINATING RIVALS 

In response to international pressure, SLORC allowed 
a national election on May 27, 1990. The results gave 
the opposition National League for Democracy (NLD) 
and its leader, Aung San Suu Kyi (who had been placed 
under house arrest the previous year), a resounding 
victory. Until the election, s_orc’s leaders had strongly 
hinted that, after order was restored, threats to the 
unity of that state were ended, and a national election 
was completed, power would be transferred to an 
elected parliament But three months after the election, 
sLorc began reminding the public that the council's 
leader, General Saw Maung, had said—as early as 
November 1988—that the military would continue to 
rule under martial law until a government was estab- 
lished according to the provisions of a new constitu- 
tion. The ruling council then promulgated Declaration 
1/90, which confirmed that it would remain in power 
until a new constitution was written that provided for 
a strong government and had the approval of all ethnic 
groups. For the next two years, sLorc closed the door 
to any and all political changes. 

Until April 1992, the military concentrated on con- 
solidating power and eliminating all possible rivals. It 
systematically harassed elected representatives, student 
leaders—anyone it saw as challenging sLorc’ author- 
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ity; it arrested, imprisoned, jand tortured many while 
causing some to flee and vane to disappear without a 
trace. An incident in Mandalay in September 1990, 
involving Buddhist monks, saw the army enter monas- 
teries and disrobe, beat, and imprison its religious 
opponents. In the face of this systematic assault on real 
and imagined oposon, a |en of the elected leaders, 
realizing that the parliament would not be called, sent 
a number of their members to the border area to 
remain beyond the grasp of SLORC. 

sLorc also faced opposition elsewhere. Since inde- 
pendence, there has been a series of ethnic and political 
revolts against the state. cas groups have fought 
either (ın the case of the B Communist Party) to 
overthrow the state, or (in the case of the country’s 
minorities) to secede or gain greater autonomy. For the ` 
latter opponents, SLORC pursued a dual strategy—wag- 
ing war against the minorities while offering cease-fire 
agreements if they halted their struggles against the 
state. SLORC was so confident that during the dry season 
campaign of 1991-1992, it announced that it would 
defeat the dominant political organization of the ethnic 
minonties, the Karen Sinn Union (KNU), and cap- 
ture its headquarters, but it failed. 

SLORC concentrated on forcing smaller ethnic ene- 
mies on the eastern border lto sign cease-fire agree- 
ments. These agreements were meant only to halt the 
fighung; the opposition could keep its weapons, gov- 
ern its territory, and control its local economy. All polit- 
ical questions were put off until a constitutional 
government was in place. In exchange, the minorities 
agreed not to renew war against SLORC. 

Meanwhile, on the western fronter, government 
forces harassed the large Muslim population in Arakan 
state, provoking many to flee} One attempt by a group 
of Muslims to flee into Bangladesh in December 1991 
led to a clash between Bangladeshi border guards and 
the Burmese armed forces; both sides then mobilized 
large mulitary contingents as more than 250,000 
Burmese Muslims fled across the frontier. Their eyodus ¢ 
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touched off a worldwide protest by Muslim leaders and 
states and led to an agreement in 1992 between Burma 
and Bangladesh to allow Burma’s Muslims to return. 
Although Burjna entered into an agreement with the 
UN High Commissioner for Refugees to oversee the 
return of the Muslims, there is little evidence those 
who came back were permitted to reclaim their prop- 
erty, citizenship cards—for those who had them—and 
recreate their lives as they were before the troubles. 
The minorities in revolt have accepted the Bur- 
mans—students, monks, and others—who have taken 
refuge among them and together have formed a 
national coalition, the Democratic Alliance of Burma. 
DAB has backed the creation of a rival government to 
SLORC, the National Coalition Government of the 
Union of Burma (NcGuB), with its headquarters at 
Manerplaw, the capital of the knu. Dr. Sein Win, a 
cousin of Aung San Suu Kyi, is the president of the 


opposition government. 


MILITARY DEMOCRACY 

On April 23, 1992, storc made its first major 
change; General Than Shwe replaced General Saw 
Maung as chairman of storc. This was quickly fol- 
lowed by announcements that the army would unilat- 
erally halt its war against the Karens and the other 
minorities, begin to release political prisoners (whom 
it previously denied holding), convene a national con- 
vention to draw up the principles for a new constitu- 
tion, and allow Aung San Suu Kyi to receive visits from 
immediate family members. Within months it lifted 
curfews, canceled some martial law restrictions and, in 
August, opened the universities after closing them four 
years earlier. Internationally, sorc also signed the 1949 
Geneva Conventions on the humanitarian treatment of 
soldiers, sailors, and civilians involvéd in war, and it 
rejoined the nonaligned movement of nations. 

These and other actions were seen by many 
observers as real changes; they modified the harsh 
domestic conditions, relaxed some human rights viola- 
tions, and ended Burma’ long-standing isolation in 
world affairs. Others, however, have noted that sLorc 
has not honored the Geneva Conventions in its civil 
wars. 

Calling a national convention was SLORCS most dra- 
matic example of eventual political change—a step 
toward eventually transferrmg power to a constitu- 
tional government. But having held a national election 
only to disregarded its outcome, many saw SLORCS con- 
vention as no more than a cosmetic change that 
pushed the never-assembled parliament offstage and 
replaced it with a gathering sLorc could control to 
write the principles for a new constitution. 

The national convention was assembled on January 
9, 1993. sLorc invited 702 delegates: 93 represented 
the National League for Democracy, 73 represented NLD 

‘eAftiliates or other parties that had won seats in the par- 
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liament, and the remaining 546 were n S paR 
SLORC appointees. Opposition groups that had signed 
cease-fire agreements before the 1990 elections were 
represented, while those who signed afterward were 
not. Delegates were under tight restrictions: all state- 
ments and speeches had to be submitted in advance 
and only those approved could be presented; delegates 
were also barred from meeting outside the main ses- 
sions and could not discuss issues with one another or 
the public. Harsh penalties were meted out to those 
who violated the rules; several delegates dropped out, 
some were arrested, and a few fled to tht border afeds. 

Even before the convention assembled, sLorc had 
already revealed its long-term political goal. Order 
13/92 set forth six objectives the convention had to 
adopt; item six called for “participation of the [armed 
forces] in the leading role of national politics of the 
State of the future.” With no room for the delegates to 
change the objectives, the product of the convention’ 
work was a forgone conclusion. 

Guided by the military personnel in charge of the 
convention, the delegates adopted several principles 
based on the six objectives to ensure perpetual military 
Tule and guarantee that there would be no real political 
change in Burma. The future president will be some- 
one with long military experience, who has lived ĉon- 
tinuously in Burma for 20 years before assuming office, ° 
and who is not married to a foreigner—thus eliminat- 
ing Aung San Suu Kyi as a possible candidate. The 
minister in charge of defense will be a member of the 
military; in a national emergency, the head of the 
armed forces will assume control of the government. 
Parliament will not control or determine the budget of 
the defense forces. To ensure military control of the leg- 
islative process, 25 percent of the members in parlia- 
ment’ two houses will be active duty military officers 
appointed by the commander-in chief; members of the 
armed forces will also be appointed to local legislatures 
and lower-level administrative posts. 

The principles adopted thus far indicate that sLorc 
is recreating the political system the military had 
erected in the 1974 constitution. This time, however, 
the military will not disguise its control by appearing 
to transfer power to a political party. The future gov- 
ernment, like its predecessor, will be a constitutional 
military dictatorship, thinly disguised in democratic 
dress; real power will not return to the people. 


THE SEARCH FOR UNITY—AND PEACE 

There seem to be no divisions among SLORC mem- 
bers over the goals they set in 1988: territorial integrity, 
national unity, and sovereignty. Until 1992, storc pur- 
sued these goals vigorously in fighting the minorities, 
in the process violating the human rights of rival sol- 
diers and noncombatants and disregarding UN and UN 
Human Rights Council resolutions. It achieved limited 
success, but at the large cost of being treated as an out- 
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cast by the industrialized countries. sLorcs return to the 
nonaligned movement and efforts to join the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) were intended 
to fashion a network of states that supported it. 

In November 1993, sorc Lieutenant General Khin 
Nyunt discovered that the head of the Thai National 


Security Council, General Charan Kullavanijaya, wasa ` 


willing partner in closing the Thai-Burma border, 
which cut off the minorities from the outside world 
and separated them from the NcGuB leaders, who were 
abroad and unable to return to Manerplaw. General 
Rhin Nyunt Hoped that as a result of these actions the 
minorities would sign a cease-fire agreement and end 
the civil war. It was Thailand's hope that in exchange 
for abandoning its long-standing policy of supporting 
the minorities (who had acted as buffers between the 
armies of the two states) and helping storc achieve 
peace in the border area, Thai businessmen would 
recover the crossborder trade they lost in 1988 when 
SLORC renewed its war against the minorities. 
Thailand was the first country to 
embrace sLorc after it seized power and 
was rewarded with timber contracts in 
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with Thai armed forces, killing Thai villagers and sol- 
diers. Thailand protested Burma’ intrusion and sLorc 
responded by halting Thai border trade and all work 
on the bridge. $ 

Further south, in the area below Moulmein, 
Burmese and Thai economic interests have come 
together. Without discussing the use of land in the tra- 
ditional Mon/Karen area in the Tenasserim area with 
local residents, Unocal {United States) and Total 
(France), partners in a venture with the Myanmar Oil 
and Gas Company (MOG), are in the process of building 
a pipeline to transport gas from a field in the Andaman 
Sea to the Thai border. To do so, sLorc has impressed 
local people into slave labor to lay a railway that will 


cross the proposed and be used to move troops 
to guard it. While the foreign oib companies declare 
that they do not intend to employ slave labor, they have 


done nothing publicly to urge sLorc to hire free labor. 
A Karen assault on Total employees earlier tHis year 
made it clear that the issues of resource exploitation 
and expropriation of land remain unre- 
solved and are impediments to national 
unity and economic development.! 


Burma. Also, in anticipation of renewed The future After seven years of sLorc rule, the cen- 
trade, Thailand has been the main source government...will tral issues of |national unity, territorial 
of funds and construction aid in building er integrity, and peace have not been seri- 
a “friendship” bridge across the Moei be a constitutional ously addressed, and neither the cease- 
River linking the two states. Finally, Thai- military fires nor the solutions suggested at the 
land hoped that peace in Burma would ; P : national convention will solve them. 
end the flight of minority refugees to its dictatorship, thinly Despite the gloss sLorc has put on the 
territory and result in their return to a ` disguised in cease-fires as proof of having ended the 
peaceful Burma. ; civil wars, the are not over because 

The plan has not succeeded; while the democratic dress. the issues that triggered them have not 


Mons entered into a cease-fire agreement, 
the Karens have not; the Karenni entered 

into an agreement at the end of 1994 but, after a few 
months, the Burmese military violated the agreements 
terms and fighting resumed. 

This January, sLorc broke its 1992 unilateral cease- 
fire declaration by resuming war against the Karens. 
The government took advantage of a split inside the 
KNU (a split it may have engineered) after Buddhist 
Karens formed the Democratic Karen Buddhist Orga- 
nization (DkBO) and aided the Burmese army in over- 
running Manerplaw and a river outpost, Kawmura, 
targets government forces could not capture on their 
own. The fighting triggered a new flood of Karen 
refugees into Thailand. This time, however, the 
Burmese army and its DKBO allies crossed the river bor- 
der to force the refugees back, in doing so, they clashed 





1The Burmese army's use of slave labor in con’ with 
its military campaigns and its violation of local women and 
abuse of villagers, regardless of sex and age, have been well 
documented by international 





been addressed| Real peace can come only 
when SLORC enters into serious political 
talks with the minorities on the basis of equality. Until 
then, cosmetic eee fool foreign journalists 
and businessmen, but not those who have fought and 
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THE ECONOMIC DIMENSION 

The economic changes storc has undertaken since 
1992 have won the most praise from outsiders. Foreign 
investors have formed joint ventures with 50 state 
enterprises. Most have inv: in oil and gas explo- 
ration, hotels and tourism, ies, mining, manufac- 
turing, agriculture, and jase te With the discovery of 
natural gas offshore and to Thailand, Moc and its 
foreign partners hope to generate annual profits of $400 
million, once the pipeline is completed in 1998. 

In the meantime, sLorc desperately needs money to 
fund development. It is unable to borrow from inter- 
national lending institutions because of demands by 
developed nations that sLorc end its human rights vio- 
lations and transfer power to the people. The United 
States will not support lending to Burma by interna- 
tional agencies until the country is certified as doing all’ 
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it can to eradicate the production and export of opium. 
To counter these obstacles, the military government 
looks to tourism to generate foreign exchange quickly. 
Nineteen-ninety six has been designated “Visit Burma” 
year. Foreign investors, such as the United Kingdom, 
France, Thailand, Singapore, and the United States, 
have built new hotels, restaurants, improved trans- 
portation, and ereated a new airlme. To make room for 
the changes, sLorc has resettled people away from 
cities, improved roads, spruced up potential tourist 
areas, and created a corridor of tourist attractions and 
amenities between Rangoon, Mandalay, and eastward 
to Taunggyi. Meanwhile, rural stagnation, inflation, 
low income, and military abuse of peasants lie behind 
the development façade. 

With a currency overvalued at 6 kyat to the dollar 
(and with a black-market rate of 110 to 1), the dollar 
and other international monies have become the real 
medium of exchange. Without currency reform and 
the creation of a modern banking system, it will be 
impossible for sLorc to make needed reforms and 
address the problems of the majority of the population. 
Thus, while the military government publicizes the 
emergence of a market economy and makes cosmetic 
changes in the areas frequented by foreigners, there is 
little or no real structural change from the command 
economy the military originally created in 1962. 


DRUG MONEY 

One part of the economy that is booming and gen- 
erating foreign currency is narcotics. Burma is expected 
to produce more than 2,475 tons of opium during the 
current growing season. It will enrich the financiers 
and traders but will barely produce a living wage for 
the farmers. To the outside world, Kuhn Sa, the Sino- 
Shan leader of the Mong Tai Army, symbolizes the 
wealth and power created by opium and heroin. 
Although he has been indicted ın the United States on 
charges of narcotics smuggling and is the target of the 
Burmese army, he claims to be fighting for Shan inde- 
pendence and, he says, is not dealing in drugs. His 
army, estimated at 10,000 or more, is well armed and 
trained and, for the past two years, has been holding 
the Burmese army at bay. Government troops have cap- 
tured parts of Kuhn Sa’ territory, but his forces embar- 
rassed the Burmese army by capturing and holding the 
important trading town of Taichalek for a few days in 
early 1995. However Kuhn Sa’ army recently suffered 
sizable defections; former supporters charge him with 
having a greater interest in opium than in Shan politi- 
cal independence. 

Despite the attention he draws, there are others who 
produce as much or more opium. The Was and 
Kokang, in the northern Shan state, have signed cease- 
fire agreements with sorc and, as a result, the military 
does not interfere with their economic activity—which 

“eis waainly the cultivation, conversion, and sale of 
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opium. The military is also reported to be nga, 
involved in the opium/heroin trade through th e pro- 


‘tection ıt gives to merchants and financiers and the use 


of military vehicles to move the crop. 


THE FREEING OF AUNG SAN SUU KYI 

We return to the question with which we began: 
does the release of Aung San Suu Kyi indicate the 
beginning of real political change in' Burma? Since her 
release, the Nobel Peace Prize winner has been explor- 
ing freedom’s limits. She is free to leave her home, to 
have visitors, and to talk to the press, ¢iplomats, “artd 
people who assemble at her gate; it is unclear whether 
she can travel about the country, hold political meet- 
ings, and have access to the local press, radio, and tele- 
vision. She has declined invitations to go abroad, 
probably for the same reason she would not leave 
before—because she might not be allowed to return. 
She has cautioned her followers to be patient and do 
nothing to frighten sLorc into believing that the NLD 
will take to the streets, lead protests, and call for 
change. This July she quickly learned that even a mild 
comment to foreign investors to wait and see if there 
are real changes in Burma would cause SLORC to 
respond by saying that her remarks were contrary to 
Buddhist principles and detrimental to the nation’s 
interests; she modified her statement a week later. 

Aung San Suu Kyi’ release, by itself, offers no indi- 
cation of real political change. It does demonstrate that 
storc feels confident enough to give her the same lim- 
ited freedoms it gives everyone else; and if she exceeds 
them, it can rearrest and silence her. Her release will 
signify real change only when siorc frees the other 
political prisoners it holds and begins to talk to her 
about, as she put it, “joint approaches to the ills beset- 
ting the nation,” and about national reconciliation and 
the seating of the parliament; it must also recognize its 
responsibility to oversee the writing of a new constitu- 
tion that will reflect the equality and will of all the peo- 
ple—Burmans and minorities alike. 

Thus far it has not taken any of these steps. Instead, 
sLORC seems to believe that since the world clamored 
for Aung San Suu Kyi release and it has complied, all 
criticism should end. Aung San Suu Kyi, SLORC seems 
to be saying, is only one citizen and as long as she 
behaves herself, she can have the same rights other cit- 
izens have. sLorc also seems to believe that Aung San 
Suu Kyi has become irrelevant to Burmese politics and 
it intends to keep it that way. 

But in Burma's political equation, while sLorc has 
the guns and is willing to use them, Aung San Suu Kyi 
has the people. If Burma is ever to achieve internal 
peace, national reconciliation, and popular support, 
sLorc needs her cooperation. She said that she is ready 
to work with sLorc and awaits the opportunity. Only 
when sLorc realizes this fact and acts on it will, real 


political change begin. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Nobel Peace Prize 

Oct, 14—In Oglo, the Nobel Peace Prize is awarded to Joseph 

© Wtblat, a Brifsh physicist who worked on developing the Lst 
atomic bomb; after withdrawing from the project in 1945, he 
became an antinuclear activist and currently heads the 
antinuclear Pugwash Conferences on Science and World 
Affairs. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Oct. 20—-NATO Secretary General Willy Claes resigns following 
bus implication in a Belgian arms-purchasing bribery scandal 
that occurred while he was Belgium’ economic affairs mmister. 


United Nations 
Oct. 26—Leaders from nearly all the UN's member nations gather 
in New York to celebrate the organization’s 50th anniversary. 


Oct. 3—The announces the presidential candidates 
who will be on the ballot m the November elections; they 
include President Liamine Zeroual, Hamas leader Sheik 
Mahfoud Nehnah, a moderate Islamist, and 3 ann-Mushm 
candidates. The Armed Iskumic Group and the Islamic 
Salvation Army have threatened to hall anyone who goes to the 
polls to vote. Muslim militants have been waging a war against 
the military government since it canceled legislative elections 
in 1992, when Mushm candidates appeared to be winnmg a 
legislatrve majority. 

Oct. 5—A car bomb kills 9 people and wounds 19 in Algiers; no 
one takes responsibility for the attack. 

Oct. 7—The Armed Islamic Group says it is responsible for 
several recent bombings in Paris that have killed 7 people and 
wounded 130. 

Oct. 14—Abdelwahad Sadaoul, commercial director of a pro- 
government newspaper, ts kidnapped and killed in Algiers; 
Muslim militants are believed responsible for the kalhng. 

Oct. 22—Fight people are killed and 82 are wounded when a car 
bomb ts detonated in Relizane; no one claims responsibility for 
the attack. 

Oct 29—A bomb detonated near a police station and apartment 
house in Routba kills 6 people and wounds 83 Muslim 
militants are believed responsible for the attack. 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 30—Enngqnue Haroldo Gornarén Merlo, the head of the 
leftist People’s Revolutionary Party (ERP), is extradited to . 
Argentina from Mexico City, where he was 
October 28. The ERP is believed to be responsible for the 
deaths of 700 people and kidnappings, robberies, and 
numerous attacks on police and military buildings, mainly in 
the 1970s; Gorriardn Merlo has also admitted he assassinated 
Nicaraguan dictator Anastasio Somoza Dehayle in 1980. 


Oct®12—The governing*coalition of the conservative People’s 
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Party and the Social splits due te disagreement over 
the 1996 budget; the two have governed together for 9 
years. Parliament will be dissolved shortly and new elections 

Wil be held on December 1f. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Oct. 5—US President Bill Clinton announces that the Bosnian 
Serbs, the Bosnian and Croatia have agreed to an 
American-mediated cease-fire to take effect October 10. 

Oct. 8—Bosnian Serb troops attack a Bosnian Muslim refugee 


camp, killing 6 people and 7 30. 
Oct 10—Bosnian Serbe begin a new ethnic 
ın Banja Luka, expelling of Bosman Muslims; the 


today. 

Oct. 12—All parties declare that the cease-fire, previously 
scheduled to begin October 10, will take effect at one mmute 
past midnight today | l 

Oct. 13—Bosnian Serbs threaten to withdraw from peace talks 
because Bosaian government and Croatian army forces 
continue an offensive in the northwestern part of the country. 

Oct. 18—Bosnian Serb leader Ra 


have killed thousands of M men in northwest Bosnia, 
near Banja Luka, this pest 

Oct. 31—US-sponsored peace between the presidents of 
Bosnia, Croatia, and Serbia ( the Bosnian Serbs) 


begin m Dayton, Ohio, talks are scheduled to last 2 weeks; if 
an agreement can be reached, NATO has agreed to deploy 


60,000 troops to enforce the peace. 
BURMA 
Oct. 23—The mihtary t bars Nobel Peace 


Prize-wmner Aung San Suu Kyi from leading the National 
League for Democracy. 


CANADA 
Oct. 27—In Montreal, more than, 150,000 people gather to rally 


1 


against the secession of Quebec: 





CHINA 
Oct. 24—President Jiang Zemm and US President Bill Clinton 
meetin an unofficial capacity 1 New York. 
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Oct. 5—Denard and his 300-man coalition surrender to French 
forces 


ESTONIA 

Oct. 17—The New York Times reports that Prme Minister Ttit 
Vahi and his cabinet have resigned following the 
announcement of a scandal m which Vahı and other polinctans 
were discovered to have been involved in clandestine weapons 
sales. e 


FRANCE 

Oct. 16—A bomb explodes ın a Paris subway, wounding 29 
people, ıt is the 8th such attack by Islamıc militants, who are 
opposed to Frances relationship with the Algerian 


government 

Oct. 27—The government conducts its 3d underground nuclear 
Jest beneath Mururoa Atoll in French Polynesia. 

Ham . 

Oct. 23—President Jean Bertrand Aristide names Foreign 


Minister Claudette Werleigh to replace Prime Minister Smarck 
Michel, who resigned October 16. 


IRAQ 

Oct. 15—Prendent Saddam Hussein wins 99.96% of the vote ina 

* general referendum held today on the question, “Do you agree 
that Saddam Hussein should be president of the Republic of 
Iraq for another seven years?” 


HALY 

Oct. 26—Prime Minister Lamberto Dini survives a no-confidence 
vote after promising to resign before January 1, 1996, when 
that year’s national budget is to be passed. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 4—Shoko Asahara, leader of the Aum Shinrikyo cult, says 
that he is responsible for the March 20 Tokyo subway nerve 
gas attacks that killed 12 people; he also confesses to other 


lallmgs. 
Oct 9—Justice Minister Tomoharu Tazawa resigns after allegedly 
failing to report a $2 million loan from a Buddhist 


organization. 

Oct."30—US Senator Sam Nunn (D.-Ga.) says Aum Shinnkyo 
tried to obtam chemical and nuclear weapons from the United 
States, Australia, and Russia. 


LEBANON” - 

Oct. 15—Irantan-backed Party of God guernllas kall 6 Israeli 
soldiers m Israels self-declared secunty zone in southern 
Lebanon. 


LIBYA 

Oct. 12—Egyptian Foreign Mimster Amr Moussa announces that 
Colonel Muammar Qaddafi will stop deporting Palestumans 
border with Egypt will be allowed to cross Egypt to the Gaza 
Strip or will return to Libya. 


MACEDONIA 
Oct. 3—Presadent Kiro Gligorov ts wounded m a car-bomb 
attack; 2 men are arrested but no group clams responsibility. 
Oct. 4—Stoyan Andov, speaker of parliament, 1s asked to take 
` over the presidency while Ghgorov recuperates from his 
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Mexico 

(ct, s-an tea ari than scaled $700 ionala 
$12.5 bilhon loan ıt received from the US earlier this year to 
assist ın stabilizing the Mexican economy after the peso was 
sharply devalued. 

Oct. 29—Police release Fernando Yáñez Muñoz, also known as 
Zapatista rebel leader Commandante Germán, in Mexico City, 
Yáñez, who was arrested October 23 on weapons charges, 
denies any connection with the Zapatistas 


PALESTINIAN NATIONAL AUTHORITY 

Oct. 12—PLO charman Yasir Arafat announces that Hamas has 
agreed to participate in upcoming Palestinian sléctions ine 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip; Hamas has opposed the Israel- 
PLO peace accords. 

Oct. 26—Islamic Holy War leader Fathi is ascassunated in 
Sliema, Malta, no one has claimed responsibility for the killing, 
and Israel denies any mvolvement. 


PHILIPPINES 

Oct. 13—President Fidel Ramos signs a peace agreement with 3 
Mushm rebel military groups: the Revolutionary Alliance of 
the Masses, the Soldiers of the Filpino People, and the Young 
Officers Union 

Oct. 25—The Supreme Court rules that Imelda Marcos may take 
the seat she won in last month’ legislative elections; the 
election committee had disqualified her as a candidate on a 
technicality 


PORTUGAL 

Oct. 1—The Socialists take control of parliament, winning 109 of — 
230 seats in elections today, Sociahst leader Antonio Guterres 
will become prime minister, the Socal Democrats won 83 
seats. 


RUSSIA 

Oct 4—Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdm announces that he 
will not run for president in 1996, 

Oct. 8—Actmg Prosecutor General Aleksei Ilyushenko resigns; 
Ilyushenko had led legal attacks against NTV, a private 
television station cnitical of President Bons Yeltsin, and had 
suspicious links with a car dealership that won a lucrative oil 
export license. 

Oct 9—Russian negonators suspend troop withdrawals from 
Chechnya, which were part of a July 30 cease-fire agreement, 
after an October 6 Chechen guernila attack on Anatoly 
Romanov, the commander of Russian forces in Chechnya, that 
seriously wounded hm and balled 3 soldiers. 

Oct. 26—For the 2d time this year, Yeltsin is admitted to a 
Moscow hospital with chest pams; doctors, who say he is 
suffering from ischemia, report that he will need 6 weeks of 
medical rest. 

Oct. 30—The liberal Yabloko party, headed by Grigory Yavlinsky, 
is disquahfed by the Central Election Commission from the 
December 17 parliamentary elections after it fals to produce 
letters from 6 candidates who had decided not to run for 
parliamentary seats as Yabloko members. 


Sri LANKA 


Oct. 3—Mialitary officials report that 140 Tamil guerrillas and 27 
government soldiers died m fighting today in the Jaffna 
Peninsula. 


TANZANIA 
Oct 0 “The electoral commisaion destabee esuli fom ihe? 
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country’s Ist multiparty elections null and void because of 
sevefal faulty or incomplete votmg stations; elections are to 
resume tomorrow. 


- TURKEY 


Oct. 15—Prime Minister Tansu Ciller loses a no-confidence vote ' 


m the parliament; her True Path Party calls for national 
elections to be held December 24. Cillers rulmg coalition fell 
apart lest month when the Democratic Left Party withdrew in 
over labor conditions in 
Oct. 17—President Sulyeman Demirel asks Caller to form a new 


goverment. 
ww e 

Unm states 

Oct. 1—A jury finds Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman and 9 other 
Muslnns guilty of 48 of 50 counts of terrorism agamst the 


United States. The defendants were accused of plotting to 
bomb the UN building in New York, the Lincoln and Holland 


* Tunnels, the George Washington Bridge, and New Yorks 
Federal building, and assassinate Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak. 

Oct. 5—President Bill Clinton signs an executive order to ease 
restrictions on travel to Cuba for clergy, academics, artists, and 
relief agencies; 1t will also allow Cuban-Amenicans to 

transfer to Cuban relatives Chnton had 
imposed travel and ad restrictions after Cuban President Fidel 


ADVERTISE 


Current History, with its unique 
-single-topic focus, has resumed 
accepting advertising. 


A few select organizations will 
be able to reach our 22,000 
subscribers worldwide. Our 
high pass-along rate means 
your ad will be seen by a 
keenly interested audience of 
100,000 sophisticated readers. 


There is a 10% discount for 
advertising in four successive 
issues, so reserve your space 
now! Space is limited. 
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Castro allowed a mass exodus of refugees to sail to the US. 


Oct. 9—Senator Sam Nunn (D.-Ga.) announces he will retire 
from the Senate in 1996; 8 Democratic senators have 


Farrakhan. 
Oct. 24—The Senate, 93 to 5| and the House, 374 to 47, pass 

bills to relocate the US embassy in Israel from Tel Aviv to 

Jerusalem by 1999; a provision of the bill would allow Clinton 


Erratum: In the November 1995 issue, the name of the author of 
The Age of Hirohito was misspelled on page 391. The correct 
spelling ts Daikich Irokawa. 
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